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PREFACE. 


In  the  summer  of  1918  Doctor  John  P.  Peters  did  me  the 
honor  of  asking  me  to  collaborate  with  him  on  this  commentary, 
which  volume  had  long  been  assigned  to  him,  but  which  his 
manifold  activities  had  not  permitted  him  to  undertake.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  duties  prevented  me  from  accepting  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  I  had  then  but  one  brief  interview  with  Doctor 
Peters  on  our  common  task.  He  died  November  10,  1921.  The 
publishers  generously  acknowledged  me  as  heir  to  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  the  inheritance  has  given  me  an  added  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  work  which  should  have  borne  his  name. 

With  Doctor  Peters,  my  early  teacher  and  friend,  I  associate 
the  names  of  two  close  and  dear  friends  who  also  during  the 
prosecution  of  these  labors  have  passed  away — Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1921,  and  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay, 
whose  loss  befell  us  last  year.  These  three  men  were  remarkable 
types  of  a  brilliant  generation  in  American  Oriental  studies. 
May  they  indulge  me  in  recalling  their  ancient  association  with 
one  another  and  my  own  intimate  relations  with  them  in  work 
and  friendship  by  the  dedication  to  them  of  this  volume. 

The  mandate  laid  upon  me  in  this  commission  was,  it  ap¬ 
peared  obvious,  the  presentation  of  a  primarily  philological 
commentary.  With  all  honor  to  the  several  brief  commentaries 
on  Daniel  in  English  and  German  during  the  last  generation  or 
longer,  we  had  still  to  depend,  with  the  exception  of  the  elab¬ 
orate  apologetic  commentary  of  d’Envieu,  upon  works  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  last  century  and  earlier;  indeed,  in  large 
measure  upon  commentators  of  the  first  third  of  that  century. 
Meanwhile,  within  very  recent  years  the  philological  apparatus 
has  been  enormously  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  the  Elephan¬ 
tine  papyri,  along  with  a  wealth  of  other  new  materials,  in 
correspondence  with  the  rapid  development  of  all  Orientalistic 
studies.  Not  that  Daniel  has  been  neglected.  Pie  has  been  the 
objective  of  higher  criticism  and  apology  to  an  unparalleled  ex¬ 
tent,  especially  since  the  revelations  of  Assyriology.  But  all  such 
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studies  have  necessarily  been  one-sided,  have  not  met  the  need 
of  a  commentary  devoted  primarily  to  philology.  Even  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  Aramaic  grammar  no  comprehensive  grammar 
has  appeared  since  that  of  Kautzsch  in  1884,  and  none  which 
includes  the  new  sources  for  study  of  that  dialect.  And  the  lack 
in  this  line  has  been  especially  evident  in  English  and  American 
scholarship. 

In  the  second  place,  my  interest  has  been  attracted  to  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  book.  I  have  gone  so  far  afield  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  that  part  of  my  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  avoca¬ 
tion,  but  I  trust  that  on  this  score  it  may  claim  some  originality, 
if  its  results  be  approved.  Again,  with  the  treatment  of  the  texts 
of  the  versions  goes  their  interpretation.  In  the  first  place,  their 
bearing  on  textual  criticism  cannot  be  valued  unless  they  be 
understood  as  in  the  large  interpretative  documents,  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  and  for  themselves;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  the  earliest 
interpretations  of  the  Biblical  books,  they  have  an  inestimable 
interest  to  the  exegete,  even  if  the  results  do  not  much  affect  the 
original  text — as  in  Daniel  they  do  not. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  book, 
I  have  taken  positive  position,  as  one  must  in  the  clashing 
Entweder-Oder  of  the  long  discussion.  The  briefs  have  long  been 
at  hand  in  the  cause  celcbre ,  nor  is  there  sight  of  its  adjudication. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  more  than  to  register  my  rea¬ 
soned  decisions,  opinions  which  I  trust  will  not  appear  captious 
or  arbitrary  to  those  from  whom  I  differ.  In  some  respects,  e.g., 
the  dating  of  cc.  1-6,  I  have  broken,  along  with  a  number  of 
recent  scholars,  with  the  regnant  view  of  one  camp  that  the 
whole  book  is  Maccabaean.  A  positive  contribution,  however, 
may  be  found  in  my  attempt  to  respect  Daniel  as  a  work  of 
literature  and  as  containing  documents  of  real  interest  and  value 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Orient  of  its  day.  To  this  end  I 
have  tried  to  illustrate  my  work  as  far  as  possible  from  the  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions  of  its  age — an  eclectic  world  in  which  min¬ 
gled  Semitic,  Persian,  and  Hellenic  cultures. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  my  predecessors, 
not  only  for  honor's  sake  but  from  interest  in  the  study  of  exege¬ 
sis,  in  the  case  of  Daniel  a  peculiarly  fascinating  study.  I  have 
been  concerned  to  discover  and  record  the  initiators  of  interpre¬ 
tations,  and  it  has  often  been  surprising  to  find  how  much  that 
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passes  as  “ modern”  may  appear  in  an  old-time  Protestant  or 
Jewish  or  Patristic  commentator.  On  the  other  hand,  except  in 
cases  of  peculiar  interest,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
give  catena  of  all  the  witnesses  of  interpretation,  for  one  scholar 
or  a  few  may  be  right,  and  the  majority  does  not  count  as  in  a 
democracy.  My  regret  is  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  Jewish  commentators — the  initial  key  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  exegesis,  and  of  the  great  Protestant  and  Catholic  scholar¬ 
ship  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  As  far  as 
possible  I  have  economized  space  and  labor  by  reference  to  gen¬ 
erally  accessible  authorities.  But  there  has  been  expansive  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  subjects,  especially  those  in  the  fields  of  Aramaic 
and  comparative  Semitic  grammar,  so  that  the  work  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  reader  who  desires  introduction  to  fields  which 
largely  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  usual  Biblical  studies.  I  should 
be  gratified  if  my  work  may  prosper  the  cause  of  Aramaic  stud¬ 
ies.  The  English  reader  may  welcome  the  constant  registration 
of  the  four  current  English  versions,  and  the  opportunity  to 
trace  their  dependence  upon  both  elder  and  modern  scholarship. 

The  fully  articulated  Table  of  Contents  will,  it  is  hoped,  facili¬ 
tate  reference  for  the  reader,  while  at  the  same  time  it  avoids  the 
necessity  of  elaborate  indexes. 

In  conclusion  I  have  acknowledgments  to  make  to  several 
kind  friends:  to  Professors  G.  A.  Barton  and  R.  P.  Dougherty 
for  painstaking  contributions  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
pertinent  places;  to  Professors  R.  Butin,  E.  M.  Grice,  A.  V.  W. 
Jackson,  M.  L.  Margolis,  A.  T.  Olmstead,  and  D.  M.  Robinson 
for  drafts  upon  their  skilled  knowledge;  to  Doctors  C.  D.  Benja¬ 
min,  H.  S.  Gehman,  and  M.  J.  Wyngaarden,  for  the  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  I  have  had  in  co-operative  studies  with  them;  and 
very  particularly  to  Doctor  Gehman  for  his  generous  assistance 
in  reading  much  of  the  manuscript  and  all  the  proof.  And  I 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  their  patience 
with  my  delay  and  with  a  volume  that  is  swollen  beyond  original 
expectations.  James  A.  Montgomery. 

December  15,  1926. 
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Names  of  authors  and  works  frequently  cited,  especially  the  commentators 
and  philologians,  have  been  abbreviated.  In  cases  where  a  work  is  cited  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  author  alone,  the  title  is  given  in  this  Key  in  parentheses. 
Further  abbreviations  of  titles  are  given  under  the  authors’  names  in  the 
Bibliography,  or  the  abbreviation  can  easily  be  understood.  It  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  give  here  the  customary  abbreviations  for  Biblical  and 
other  books,  nor  those  of  common  use  in  such  an  apparatus,  grammatical 
and  otherwise,  and  only  a  few  such  are  recorded  here. 


Abh.:  Abhandlung(en). 

AEz.:  Aben  Ezra  (comim). 

AJA:  American  Journal  of  Archae¬ 
ology. 

AJSL:  American  Journal  of  Se¬ 
mitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Akk.:  Akkadian  (‘Assyrian’  lan¬ 
guage). 

AP :  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri. 

APA  :  Sayce  and  Cowley,  Aramaic 
Papyri. 

Aph.  Syr.:  Aphrem  Syras  (comm.). 

APO :  Sachau,  Aramaische  Papyrus. 

Aq.:  Aquila. 

Arab.:  Arabic. 

Aram.:  Aramaic. 

Ass.:  Assyrian. 

Aug.:  Augustine. 

AV:  ‘Authorized  Version,’  King 
James’  Bible,  the  modem  text. 

BA  :  Beitriige  zur  Assyriologie. 

Bab.:  Babylonian. 

Bar:  edition  of  Heb.  Bible. 

BDB:  Briggs-Driver-Brown,  He¬ 
brew  Lexicon. 

BDD:  Bible  Dictionaries. 

BE:  Babylonian  Expedition,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Behr.:  Behrmann  (comm.). 


Bergstr. :  Bergstrasser  (Hebraische 
Grammatik). 

Bert(h).:  Bertholdt  (comm.). 

Bev.:  Bevan  (comm.). 

bk.,  bks.:  book(s). 

BL:  Bauer-Leander,  Grammatik  d. 
hebr.  Sprache. 

Blud.:  Bludau  (d.  alex.  Ubersetzung 
d.  B.  Daniel). 

Boutflower  (In  and  Around  the  Bk. 
of  Dan.). 

Brock.:  Brockelmann. 

BSira:  The  Ileb.  text  of  Ecclus. 

Euxt.:  Buxtorf  (Lexicon). 

c. :  circa. 

c.,  cc.:  chapter (s). 

Calv.:  Calvin  (comm.). 

CBMich.:  C.  B.  Michaelis  (comm.). 

CBS:  Cambridge  Bible  Series. 

Cha.:  Charles  (comm.). 

ChrPal.:  Christian-Palestinian  dia¬ 
lect. 

Chrys.:  Chrysostom  (comm.). 

CIS:  Corpus  inscriptionum  semiti- 
carum. 

Clem.  Alex.:  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Comm.:  main  text  of  this  Commen¬ 
tary. 
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comm.:  commentator(s),  commen¬ 
tary  (-ies). 

Com.:  Cornill. 

COT:  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  O.T. 

CSEL:  Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesi- 
asticorum  Iatinorum. 

Cypr.:  Cyprian. 

Dalm.:  Dalman. 

DB:  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible. 

DCB :  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog¬ 
raphy. 

Del.:  Friedrich  Delitzsch. 

de  R.:  de  Rossi,  critical  apparatus. 

dittog.:  dittograph(y). 

DLZ:  Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung. 

Dr.:  Driver  (comm.). 

EAram.:  East  Aramaic. 

EB :  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

ed.,  edd.:  editor(s),  edition(s). 

Ehr. :  Ehrlich  (Randglossen). 

Enc.  Brit.:  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica. 

dEnv.:  d’Envieu  (comm.). 

Epiph.:  Epiphanius. 

ERE:  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics. 

Eth.:  Ethiopic. 

Eus.:  Eusebius  Pamphili. 

Ew.:  Ewald  (comm.). 

Exp. :  The  Expositor. 

Exp.  T. :  The  Expository  Times. 

Field:  Field’s  Hexapla. 

vGall:  von  Gall  (Einheitlichkeit  d. 
B.  Dan.). 

GB:  Gesenius-Buhl:  Heb.  Hwb.16. 

GCS:  Die  griechischen  christlichen 
Schriftsteller  der  ersten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderte. 

Ges.:  Gesenius. 


GGA :  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  of  the 
Gottingen  Academy. 

Gin.:  Ginsburg  (ed.  of  Heb.  Bible). 

GK :  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  He- 
braische  Grammatik26. 

Gr.,  Grr.:  Greek;  Greek  version(s). 

Gr.:  Grammar,  Grammatik. 

Graetz:  (Beitrage). 

GV:  Luther’s  German  Version. 

haplog.:  haplograph(y). 

Hav.:  Havernick  (comm.). 

Heb.:  Hebrew. 

Hengst.:  Hengstenberg  (Authentic). 

Her.:  Herodotus. 

Hipp.:  Hippolytus  (comm.). 

Hitz.:  Hitzig  (comm.). 

HP:  Holmes-Parsons. 

IIR :  Hatch-Redpath,  Concordance 
to  the  Septuagint. 

Ilwb. :  Handworterbuch. 

Iren.:  Irenaeus. 

JA :  Journal  asiatique. 

Jahn:  (comm.). 

JA  OS:  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society. 

JAram.:  Jewish- Aramaic  dialect. 

Jastr.:  Jastrow  (Diet,  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud). 

JBL :  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

JDMicn.:  J.  D.  Michaelis. 

JE:  Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

Jeph.:  Jephet  (comm.). 

Jer. :  Jerome. 

Jos.:  Josephus;  +  AJ>  Antiquitates 
judaicae;  +  BJ ,  Bellum  judai- 
cum. 

JPOS:  Journal  of  the  Palestine  Ori¬ 
ental  Society. 

JQR:  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
New  Series. 

JRAS:  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 
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JTliSt.:  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies. 

Jul.  Afr.:  Julius  Africanus. 

Jun.:  Junius  (comm.). 

Just.  M.:  Justin  Martyr. 

JV:  ‘Jewish  Version,’  i.e .,  The 
Holy  Scriptures  acc.  to  the  Masso- 
retic  Text,  Philadelphia,  1917. 

Kamp.:  Kamphausen  (text  in 
SBOT). 

KAT :  (Schrader-)Zimmern-Winck- 
ler,  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  A.  T.3. 

Kau. :  Kautzsch  (Gramm.d.BAram.). 

KB :  Schrader’s  Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek. 

Ken. :  Kennicott,  critical  apparatus. 

Kit.:  Kittel  (ed.  of  Hebrew  Bible). 

Klief. :  Kliefoth  (comm.). 

Knab.:  Knabenbauer  (comm.). 

Kon.:  Konig. 

£r.:  the  Kre. 

Kran.:  Kranichfeld  (comm.). 

Kt.:  the  Ktib. 

Lamb.:  Lambert  (comm.). 

Lat.:  Latin. 

LCB:  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 

Lex(x).:  lexicon,  lexica. 

Lidz.:  Lidzbarski. 

Lohr:  critical  apparatus  in  Kittel’s 

'  Bible. 

Lucif.:  Lucifer  Calaritanus. 

Luzz.:  Luzzatto  (grammar). 

Mar. :  Marti  (comm. ;  grammar  cited 
by  sections). 

Mass.:  Massora,  Massoretic. 

Maur.:  Maurer  (comm.). 

Mein.:  Meinhold  (comm.). 

MGWJ:  Monatschrift  fur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Ju- 
denthums. 

Mich.:  J.  H.  Michaelis  (ed.  of  Heb. 
Bible). 


Midr.:  Midrash. 

Moab.:  Moabite. 

Mofif.:  Moffatt,  Eng.  tr.  of  Bible. 
MV  AG:  Mitteilungen  d.  Vorderasi- 
atischen  Gesellschaft. 

Nab.:  Nabataean. 

NE:  Lidzbarski,  Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik. 

NHeb.:  New  Hebrew  (i.e.,  post- 
Biblical). 

Nold.:  Noldeke. 

Notes:  philological  notes  in  this 
Commentary. 

NSI :  Cooke,  North-Semitic  Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

NSyr.:  New  Syriac. 

N. T.:  New  Testament. 

OAram.:  Old  Aramaic. 

Occ.:  Occidental  (Mass,  tradition). 
OLat.:  Old  Latin  (i.e.,  pre-Hiero- 
nymian). 

Olsh.:  Olshausen. 

OLZ :  Orientalistische  Literaturzei- 
tung. 

OPers.:  Old  Persian. 

Or.:  Oriental  (Mass,  tradition). 

Or.:  Origen. 

OSlav.:  Old  Slavonic. 

O. T.:  Old  Testament. 

PAboth:  Pirke  Aboth. 

Palm.:  Palmyrene. 
pap(p).:  papyrus,  papyri. 

Pers.:  Persian. 

PG:  Migne,  Patrologia  graeca. 
Phcen.:  Phoenician. 

PL:  Migne,  Patrologia  latina. 

Pole  (Synopsis  criticorum). 

Polyb.:  Polybius. 

Polych. :  Polychronius. 

Pr.:  Prince  (comm.). 

PRE:  Realenzyklopadie  fiir  prote- 
stantische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 
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PSBA :  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

PSmith:  Payne  Smith  (Thesaurus). 
PsSa.:  Pseudo-Saadia  (comm.). 

Q.S:  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Ra.:  Rashi  (comm.). 

KB :  Revue  biblique,  New  Series. 
rdg(s).:  reading(s). 
ref.:  reference, 
resp.:  respectively, 
rev.:  review. 

Riess.:  Riessler  (Das  Buch  Daniel), 
rt.:  root. 

Rosen.:  Roseiirniiller  (comm.) 

RV:  English  Revision  of  AV,  1884. 
RW:  RV  +  SV. 

Sa.:  Saadia  (Arab.  tr.). 

Sab.:  Sabaean. 

Sach.:  Sachau. 

Sam.:  Samaritan  Aramaic. 

SBA :  Sitzungsberichte,  Berlin 
Academy. 

SBE:  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
SBOT:  Haupt’s  Sacred  Books  of  the 
O.T. 

Schr.:  Schrader. 

Schult.:  Schultens  (Opera  minora). 
seq. :  and  following. 

Sib.  Or.:  Sibylline  Oracles 
Str.:  Strack  (text;  grammar  cited  by 
sections). 

Stu.:  Stuart  (comm.), 
suppl.:  supplet,  -ent. 

SV:  ‘Standard  Version/  American 
Revision  of  AV,  1901. 
s.v.:  sub  voce. 

Sym.:  Symmachus. 

Syr.:  Syriac. 

Talm.:  Talmud. 

Targ.:  Targum. 

Tert.:  Tertullian. 


Test.  XII  Patr.:  Testaments  of  the 
XII  Patriarchs;  Test.  Jos.  =  Test, 
of  Joseph,  etc. 

Theod.:  Theodotion. 

Theodt.:  Theodore t. 

TLZ:  Theologische  Literaturzei- 
tung. 

tr.,  trr.:  translate,  translation (s). 

Trem.:  Tremellius  (cited  from  Pole). 

TS:  Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  :  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

TSK:  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kritiken. 

TU :  Texte  und  Untersuchungen, 
Second  Series. 

v.,  vv.:  verse(s). 

var(r).:  variant(s). 

vs.:  versus. 

VS,  VSS:  (ancient)  Version(s). 

WAram.:  West  Aramaic. 

WH:  Westcott-Hort,  N.T.  in  Greek. 

Wilson:  R.  D.  Wilson  (Studies  in  the 
Bk.  of  Dan.). 

Wright:  C.  H.  II.  Wright  (Daniel 
and  his  Prophecies). 

WSem.:  West  Semitic. 

WZKM :  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlands. 

F05:  Yale  Oriental  Series. 

ZA  :  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 

Zad.  Frag.:  Schechter’s  ‘Zadokite 
Fragments/  vol.  1. 

ZATW :  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttesta- 
mentliche  Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG:  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft. 

ZKR  Inscr.:  Pognon,  Inscriptions 
semitiques,  no.  86. 

ZNTW :  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neu- 
testamentliche  Wissenschaft. 
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Zock.:  Zockler  (comm.). 

ZPT:  Zeitschrift  fiir  protestanti- 
sche  Theologie. 


Zts.:  Zeitschrift. 

ZWT:  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaft- 
liche  Theologie. 


SYMBOLS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  THE 
TEXTUAL  APPARATUS. 


A:  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

A:  Arabic  Version. 

Aq.:  Aquila. 

B:  Codex  Vaticanus. 

<UB:  Coptic-Bohairic  Version. 

01s:  Coptic-Sahidic  Version, 
c:  0  text  of  the  Chigi  MS. 

(£:  Old  Greek  Version  (‘Septua- 
gint’). 

C6G:  Gr.  text. 

<&s:  Syro-hexaplar  text. 

GrVen  .  ‘Graecus  Venetus.* 

?8j:  Hebrew-Aramaic  text, 
h:  ©  text  of  Hippolytus. 
hG:  Gr.  text. 
hs:  OSlav.  text. 

H:  Old  Latin  Version(s). 

5^wng;  Weingarten  Fragments. 

?£Wlb:  Wurzburg  Fragments. 

Lu.:  Lucian. 

The  following  symbols  are  also  used: 


£3i:  Massoretic  apparatus  to  ij. 
^jBCab);  the  Babylonian  punctua¬ 
tion. 

l3J0c:  the  Occidental  tradition. 
10°r:  the  Oriental  tradition. 

Orc:  Constantinopolitan  -  Origenian 
text  (A-group). 

Orp:  Palestinian-Origenian  text  (V 
62  147). 

Q:  Codex  Marchalianus. 

B:  Syriac  Version. 

Sym.:  Symmachus. 

V:  Codex  Venetus  (=  HP  23). 

B:  Vulgate. 

B^:  Codex  Amiatinus. 

T:  Codex  rescriptus  Cryptoferraten- 
sis. 

0:  Theodotion(=  B,  unless  other¬ 
wise  defined.) 


t  indicates  that  all  the  cases  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  cited. 

*  a  theoretical  form. 

4*  a  critical  plus. 

||  parallelism. 

>  etymological  process  toward. 

<  etymological  origin  from. 

[  ]  used  to  give  context  of  word  or  words  discussed.  In  the  translation  [  ] 
has  bearing  on  the  text  of  %  (  )  expresses  an  interpretative  addition. 
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I.  THE  BOOK. 

§1.  THE  CONTENTS. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  composition  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly 
in  Aramaic,  found  in  the  third  place  from  the  end  of  the  Kethu- 
bim  or  Hagiographa,  the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
It  purports  to  give  the  story  of  one  Daniel  who  suffered  the 
first  exile  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  lived  in  the  Eastern  Dia¬ 
spora.  The  story  begins  with  the  hero’s  youth,  when  he  is  a 
boy  at  school,  and  continues  the  story  to  an  age  when  the 
promise  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  is  a  comfort  (1213).  The  bk. 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  (not  coincident  with 
the  two  languages). 

I.  The  first  section  presents  six  anecdotes  of  his  life  in  com¬ 
pany  with  certain  compatriots  (one  of  the  anecdotes  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  experiences  of  the  latter)  as  a  confessor  of  the  Re¬ 
ligion  and  a  seer  of  the  future. 

C.  1.  Year  3  of  Jehoiakim  and  on.  The  faithfulness  of  Dan. 
and  three  companions  in  their  education  at  the  Bab.  court. 

C.  2.  Year  2  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dan.  interprets  Neb.’s 
dream  of  a  monstrous  Image. 

C.  3.  The  martyr-constancy  of  his  three  companions  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  worship  a  golden  Image. 

C.  4.  Dan.  interprets  Neb.’s  dream  of  a  great  Tree. 

C.  5.  Last  year  of  Belshazzar.  Dan.  interprets  Belshazzar’s 
vision  of  an  Inscribing  Hand. 

C.  6.  His  deliverance  from  the  Lions’  Den,  whither  he  was 
cast  for  refusal  to  worship  Darius.  His  subsequent  elevation  in 
the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Cyrus. 

II.  The  second  section  details  four  visions  granted  to  Daniel. 

C.  7.  Year  1  of  Belsh.  A  vision  of  the  conflicts  of  four  mon¬ 
strous  Beasts,  of  the  Fourth  Beast  and  its  Horns,  and  the  The- 
ophany  which  introduces  the  divine  dominion. 

C.  8.  Year  3  of  Belsh.  A  vision  of  the  conflict  of  a  Ram  and 
a  Buck  and  of  the  Little  Horn  of  the  latter’s  four  horns,  which 
1  1 
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grew  great.  The  vision  is  expounded  by  the  angel  Gabriel  as  of 
the  Medo-Persian  and  Greek  empires,  the  latter  to  culminate  in 
a  blasphemous  tyrant,  whose  end  is  foretold. 

C.  9.  Year  1  of  Darius.  Dan.’s  prayer  for  the  restoration  of 
Israel;  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  him  and  his  exposition  of 
the  ‘ seventy  years’  of  prophecy. 

CC.  10-12.  Year  3  of  Cyrus.  In  answer  to  Dan.’s  pious  ex¬ 
ercises  undertaken  for  the  boon  of  greater  illumination,  the  angel 
again  appears  to  him  (io-nla),  and  unrolls  a  panorama  of 
Kingdoms  and  Kings  culminating  in  a  godless  and  inhuman  ty¬ 
rant,  whose  end  is  depicted  along  with  the  transcendental  vin¬ 
dication  of  saints  and  sinners  (nlb-i24);  with  a  supplementary 
confirmatory  vision  and  a  word  of  personal  assurance  to  Dan. 
(12  5-i3). 

It  will  be  observed  that  parallel  historical  sequences  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  two  sections,  following  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the 
progress  of  secular  history:  I.  Neb.,  Belsh.,  Darius,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  seer’s  career  into  the  reign  of  Cyrus  being  de¬ 
noted  i21,  627  (28);  II.  Belsh.  (two  visions),  Darius,  Cyrus. 

§2.  EARLY  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 
THE  CANON. 

The  hero’s  name  was  given  to  the  bk.  with  the  usual  tradi¬ 
tional  implication  that  he  was  the  author,  a  surmise  which  was 
naturally  supported  from  1 24.  The  name,  was  wide-spread 

in  Sem.  antiquity;  s.  at  i6.  It  is  also  the  name  of  an  evidently 
traditional  saint  ftfrUl)  who  is  associated  by  Ezekiel  with  two 
other  primitive  worthies:  4 Though  these  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel  and  Job  were  in  it  (the  land),  they  should  deliver  but 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness,’  i414- 20 ;  and,  283,  the 
Prince  of  Tyre  is  thus  apostrophized:  ‘Behold,  thou  art  wiser 
than  Daniel,  there  is  no  secret  thing  they  can  hide  from  thee.’ 
These  passages  written  in  the  years  6  and  11  of  the  Exile  ( i.e 
dating  from  597)  cannot  refer  to  the  youthful  hero  of  our  book, 
but  to  a  figure  of  antique  and  cosmopolitan  tradition,  like  the 
Noah-Utnapishtim  of  the  Flood  story  and  the  Job  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  steppes,  one  of  the  Wise  of  the  East.  If  we  seek  an  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  two  Daniels  it  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writer  most  arbitrarily  adopted  the  name  of  the  otherwise  un- 
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sung  sage  of  the  past,  even  as  Enoch,  Noah,  Baruch,  Ezra  were 
made  titular  authors  of  Apocryphal  bks.  But  the  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary.  The  name  was  taken  from  living  Jewish  folk- 
story.1 

There  is  then  no  reference  to  our  Daniel  as  an  historic  person 
in  the  Heb.  O.T.,  although  his  life  is  attributed  by  the  bk.  to 
the  6th  cent.  b.c.  Nor  is  his  name  found  in  the  list  of  Worthies 
presented  by  Ecclus.  44-50  (c.  200  b.c.),  although  the  writer 
names  the  three  other  ‘ Major  Prophets’  and  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve,’  i.e .,  the  ‘  Minor  Prophets.’  The  earliest  allusions  to, 
or  citations  from,  our  bk.  appear  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the 
2d  cent,  b.c.2  There  are  many  such  in  Enoch,  of  which  the 
Dream-Visions,  cc.  83-90,  may  go  back  to  the  days  of  Judas 
Maccabee.3 

A  section  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles ,  viz.:  iv,  388-400,  which 
dates  back  toward  the  middle  of  the  same  cent.,  certainly  cites 
our  bk.’s  description,  cc.  7,  8,  of  the  godless  tyrant;  the  passage 
is  cited  in  Comm,  at  73-8. 

1  Mac.,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  same  cent.,  after  the  reign 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  has  many  reminiscences  of  Dan.;  e.  g.,  the 
citation  of  'Abomination  of  Desolation,’  i54  after  (&  of  Dan., 
and  the  specific  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  the  three  com¬ 
panions  of  Dan.,  by  name,  and  of  Dan. '  in  his  perfectness,’  2 59  ff-, 
cf.  Dan.  36.  Cf.  a  list  of  chief  instances  given  by  Wright,  p.  65. 

traditionalist  comm,  differ  in  their  treatment  of  the  possible  identification; 
some  ignore  it,  e.g .,  Stu.,  Pusey;  others  insist  that  Eze.’s  ref.  is  corroboration  of  the 
historicity  of  our  hero  and  bk.,  so  Heng.,  70  JT.;  Keil,  25  /.;  Wright,  48.  It  is  idle  to 
debate  over  appropriateness  of  the  name,  a  fancy  indeed  which  induced  the  story  of 
Susanna,  in  which  Daniel  (‘God- judges’)  did  ‘come  to  judgement,’  with  Shake¬ 
speare;  or  as  though  the  judgments  of  God  are  the  theme  of  the  bk.;  or  as  if  a  Pers. 
origin  were  to  be  sought,  e.g.,  from  OPers.  ddnu,  ‘wise,’  with  Cheyne,  Origin  .  .  . 
of  the  Psalter,  105,  note  /.  The  name  was  of  a  type  that  rendered  it  available  for 
angels,  and  so  it  appears  for  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  En.  67,  6g2,  and  of  an  evil  spirit 
in  the  Mandaic  Ginza. 

*The  innumerable  correspondences  between  Dan.  and  the  Chronicler  {e.g.,  the 
prayers  Dan.  9,  Neh.  9)  are  insisted  upon  by  Pusey  (p.  355.#.)  and  others  as  proof 
of  the  priority  of  Dan.  to  Neh.  Wright  recognizes  the  weakness  of  this  argumenta¬ 
tion.  After  accepting  Pusey’s  argument,  he  proceeds  to  remark:  “The  true  lines  of 
‘defense’  of  the  Bk.  of  Dan.  do  not  rest  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Heng.  or 
Pusey.  ...  But  the  real  defense  .  .  .  ought  to  a  large  extent  to  be  based  upon 
the  internal  evidence  presented  in  the  bk.”  For  dependence  of  Dan.’s  prayer  on 
the  Chronicler  s.  the  extensive  argument  by  the  Catholic  scholar  Bayer  in  his 
Danielstudien. 

3  For  a  full  list  of  these  reff.  s.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch-,  Index,  p.  312.  For  a  review 
of  this  literature  s.  Wright,  c.  2. 
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The  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs ,  which  was  written 
about  the  same  time,  has  many  current  citations;  s.  index  in 
Charles,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  238.  Jubilees ,  a  bk.  of  the  same  age,  has 
in  common  with  Dan.  the  scheme  of  year-weeks.  And  the 
Apocryphal  Baruch  has,  i15-219,  a  mosaiclike  resetting  of  the 
prayer  in  Dan.  94-19,  s.  §13.  Also  the  Apocryphal  Wisdom  37 
cites  Dan.  123,  and  gives,  3  s,  an  interpretation  of  Dan.  722.  The 
Psalms  of  Solomon ,  written  after  Pompey’s  death,  cites  Dan.  122, 
a  true  Pharisaic  theme. 

Schechter’s  Hebrew  ‘ Fragments  of  a  Zadokite  Work*  (mis¬ 
leadingly  so  called)  is  a  product,  probably  or  possibly,  of  an 
early  ‘Pharisaic’  sect  and  of  the  2d  cent,  b.c.4 * 6 * *  Its  parallelisms 
with  Dan.  have  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  by  Schechter, 
but  the  correspondences  in  terminology  are  very  instructive  as 
to  its  date.  Note:  p.  4  (Heb.  text),  1.  4,  ‘those  who  stand  up  at 
the  end  of  the  days/  cf.  Dan.  1213;  p.  6, 1.  21,  tfTipn  irWM,  cf. 
924  p.  20,  1.  8*  jvty  'imp  =  7™  etc.;  p.  20,  1.  25,  WK 
minn  ^123  nx  ITlS  =  'X'HS  n14  (of  value  for  interpretation 
of  the  latter);  p.  20,  1.  26  /.,  JTIS1SD  'D'D  min'  'JJ'tnO  b 
=  JTH2  1132,  and  for  the  ‘refining’  cf.  ii35,  1210;  also  cf. 

p.  20,  1.  28,  with  95.6 

The  existence  of  the  ‘ Septuagintal 9  tr.  of  Dan.,  doubtless  to 
be  assumed  for  the  2d  cent,  b.c.,  and  also  of  a  ‘  pre-Theodotionic  ’ 
tr.  prior  to  the  N.T.  further  attests  the  immediate  wide-spread 
authority  of  the  bk.;  s.  §§n  Jf. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  authoritative  character  of  Dan. 
in  the  N.T.  The  name  is  mentioned  but  once  and  with  the 
title  of  ‘prophet/  Mt.  2415  (not  in  the  approved  text  of  the  par¬ 
allel  Mk.  1314).  Heb.  1 133  f*,‘ stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  (after  O), 
quenched  the  power  of  fire,’  recalls  the  stories  in  cc.  3,  6.  But 
the  influence  and  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  bk.  are  powerful 

4  In  vol.  1  of  his  Documents  of  Jewish  Sectaries,  1910;  also  Charles,  Apoc.,  vol.  2 

(appearing  in  earlier  separate  form);  E.  Meyer,  ‘Die  Gemeinde  des  Neuen  Bundes,’ 
Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1919  (dating  the  document  about  170B.C.); 
cf.  also  his  Ursprung  u.  Anfdnge  des  Chrislcntums ,  2,  47  ff.\  Bertholet,  Zur  Datierung 
dcr  Damaskus-Schrift,  Beiheft  of  ZATW,  1920;  W.  Stark,  Die  jiid.  Gemeinde  des 
Neuen  Bundes ;  Ginzberg,  Einc  unbekannte  jiid.  Sekte,  New  York,  1922  (in  Selbstver- 
lag);  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  1,  97  Jf>,  on  the  sect  of  the 
‘Covenanters,’  also  noting  other  literature. 

6  Cf.  also  the  expression  p.  9,  1.  21,  ‘the  man  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Purity 

(mnan)>  with  1  Mac.  1436,  exofouv  Iv  rfi  ay veiqt,  i.e.,  in  the  sacred 

precincts  of  the  temple. 
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throughout  the  apocalyptic  sections  of  the  N.T.,  the  Parousia 
passages  of  the  Gospels,  2  Th.  and  esp.  Rev.6 

Josephus  presents  the  story  of  Daniel  as  a  ‘  prophet  ’  quite  at 
length  AJ  x,  10-11.  The  contemporary  2  Esd.  draws  largely 
upon  it.  And  by  the  final  canonization  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures 
about  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  our  bk.  was  included  without 
question  or  doubt.  The  bk.  and  those  of  the  Chronicler  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Canon.7  For  those  who  defend  the  6th 
cent,  origin  of  the  bk.  this  fact  is  indifferent,  for  they  hold  that 
these  ‘closed-up  words’  (124)  were  not  published  until  late. 
But  they  do  not  explain  how  the  bk.  was  published  just  at  the 
right  time  or  why  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  apocalyptic  litera¬ 
ture  with  which  the  2d  cent.  b.c.  was  rife. 

The  Christian  Church,  fed  on  the  Gr.  trr.  of  the  bk.,  took  it 
over  con  amove ,  and  along  with  it  certain  Apocryphal  accretions; 
s.  §4.  The  literary  rearrangement  effected  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  in  the  order  of  their  Canon  attached  Dan.,  with  its  Apocry¬ 
phal  satellites  regarded  as  one  with  it,  to  the  Major  Prophets, 
where  it  ranked  fourth  (but  in  the  lists  of  Melito  and  Eusebius 
as  preceding  Eze.);  s.  Swete,  Int.,  Part  II,  c.  1.  For  a  full  catena 
of  the  evidence  s.  R.  D.  Wilson,  ‘The  Bk.  of  Dan.  and  the 
Canon/  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.,  13,  352-408.8  For  the  views  of 
the  authorities  in  the  Talmud,  for  whom  Daniel  was  not  a 
‘prophet/  s.  §23;  this  lower  rating  of  course  never  derogated 
from  the  actual  canonicity  of  the  bk. 

§3.  LITERARY  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

For  the  eldest  tradition  of  ‘chapter’  divisions  we  must  go  to 
the  Christian  tradition.1  The  Theodotionic  order  placed  the 

6  There  are  also  several  reminiscences  of  Dan.  which  have  been  generally  over¬ 
looked  by  N.T.  editors  in  consequence  of  their  failure  to  diagnose  the  Grr.  texts. 

E.g.,  I  note  as  signal  instances  220,  cf.  1  Cor.  i24;  244,  cf.  Mt.  2144;  79,  cf.  Mt.  27s; 
713,  cf.  Rev.  i14  (dependent  on  <5’s  corrupt  text). 

7  This  general  statement  is  to  be  precised  more  exactly  that  in  the  classical  Talm. 
passage  on  the  Canon,  Baba  balhra  146  scq.,  Dan.  and  Est.  exchange  places,  prob. 
a  shifting  on  historical  grounds;  s.  Ginsburg,  Int.,  pt.  1,  c.  2,  and  Ryle,  Canon  of 
the  O.T.,  Exc.  C.;  also  de  Rossi,  Variae  lectiones,  1,  p.  xxvi.  Ryle,  Exc.  B.,  gives  the 
Talmudic  passage  in  translation. 

8  Dr.  Wilson’s  learned  article  combats  the  chimera  that  the  claim  of  later  age  for 
the  bk.  contradicts  its  canonicity.  He  brings  absolutely  no  new  evidence  to  show 
that  the  bk.  was  even  known  before  the  2d  cent,  b.c.;  how  he  can  ‘possibly’  find  a 
ref.  to  Dan.  at  Ecclus.  4910  passes  comprehension,  and  as  for  the  witness  of  1  Mac. 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  bk.  was  composed  near  the  close  of  that  cent. 

lOn  this  subject  s.  Swete,  Int.,  Part  II,  c.  1,  and  for  Dan.  in  particular  p.  260. 
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Apocryphal  Susanna  first,2  then  our  Dan.,  and  at  the  end  the 
Apocryphal  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  and  this  is  the  order  of  the 
uncials  A  B  Q,  also  147  and  SI,3  but  the  reverse  order  in  V  62 
(SG  (Ss.  Consequently  the  Gr.  Dan.  was  divided  into  twelve 
*  Visions 3  (so  A  Q):  Susanna =  no.  1,  Dan.  cc.  1-9  =  nos.  2-10 
(inclusive  of  the  Song  in  Vision  4),  Dan.  10-12  =  no.  n,  Bely 
etc.  =  no.  12.  mss  62  147  have  occasional  notation  of  the 
Visions,  but  begin  them  with  Dan.  1 ;  s.  Benjamin,  p.  305.  There 
was  also  another  division  current  in  the  Gr.  mss,  that  of  Lec¬ 
tions,  e.g.y  B  indicates  21  such  (for  the  whole  Gr.  bk.),  one 
cursive  has  9,  etc.4 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  (s.  §8),  although  casting  Susanna  after 
our  Dan.,  enumerates  the  cc.  after  the  traditional  system  so 
that  our  c.  1  is  c.  2,  the  series  terminating,  however,  with  cc. 
8-12  (the  whole  regarded  as  one  vision,  or  scribal  neglect  after 
this  point?).5  I  have  no  information  as  to  main  divisions  in  the 
early  Latin  Bible.  Cod.  Amiatinus  of  containing  also  Jer.’s 
Preface  to  his  translation,  indicates  for  our  bk.  27  capitula  with 
specific  rubrics,  plus  four  additional  capp.  covering  Susanna , 
etc.  =  31  capp.;  s.  Tischendorf,  Biblia  Sacra  Latina  V.  T.,  pp. 
lxiv  seq . 

The  Mediaeval  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters6  is  that 
which  all  Western  use  appears  to  have  followed  for  Dan.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  unity  of  cc.  10-12  was  ignored  and  the  one 
Vision  was  divided  into  three  chapters  (after  the  ancient  scheme 
of  twelve  Visions?). 


2  We  can  trace  this  tradition  back  to  Hipp.;  s.  Bonwetsch,  ‘Studien  zu  den  Kom- 
mentaren  Hippolyts/  TU  1897,  pt.  2;  so  the  Bohairie;  but  the  Slav.  tr.  places 
Susanna  at  the  end. 

3 1  do  not  understand  why  Swete  has  not  followed  this  order  of  his  authority 
Cod.  B  in  his  edition;  it  is  disconcerting,  in  lack  of  explanation,  to  the  student,  who 
immediately  finds  in  the  marg.  to  the  int.  of  Dan.  1  that  Codd.  A  Q  entitle  it  ‘Vision 
2/  Swete’s  order  is  that  of  Origen’s  arrangement.  Tischendorf -Nestle  places  Su¬ 
sanna  first.  An  extraordinary  mistake  has  been  made  by  Swete  in  his  Int.,  p.  260, 
with  his  statement:  “In  the  Greek  mss  no  break  or  separate  title  divides  these 
Greek  additions  from  the  rest  of  the  text,  except  that  when  Daniel  is  divided  into 
‘visions/  the  first  vision  is  made  to  begin  at  i.  1,  Susanna  being  thus  excluded  from 
the  number.”  This  statement  is  contradicted  by  his  own  apparatus. 

4  See  Swete,  pp.  351  jf.\  cf.  the  divisions  of  H  and  fH,  v.  inf.  A  has  the  division 

into  Visions,  enumerated  as  in  A;  s.  §14,  n. 

6  Similarly  in  the  Chigi  ms,  containing  our  sole  Gr.  ms  of  the  Septuagint  and 
also  a  Theodotionic  text  (c),  the  order  is  that  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar. 

c  See  in  addition  to  Introductions  to  the  Canon,  etc.,  G.  F.  Moore,  ‘The  Vulgate 
Chapter  and  Numbered  Verses  in  the  Heb.  Bible/  JBL  12 ,  73-78. 
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The  Jewish  divisions  have  been  obscured  to  the  reader  of  the 
Heb.  Bible  by  the  most  unfortunate  practice  of  dividing  the 
printed  Bibles  according  to  the  Mediaeval  chapter  division. 
This  procedure,  which  still  obtains  in  Bar’s  professedly  Masso- 
retic  text,  has  been  corrected  by  Ginsburg  and  Kittel  (best  by 
the  former,  throwing  the  chap,  and  v.  numerals  into  the  margin). 
There  was  an  ancient  Seder  or  Lection  division  in  the  Heb.  bks., 
which  has  survived  in  the  Mass,  tradition.  In  the  apparatus  to 
his  text  of  Dan.,  p.  95,  Bar  gives  a  list  of  these  Sedarim,  which 
are  denoted  by  ffl  as  seven  in  number.  Ginsburg,  who  finds 
vast  fault  with  Bar  (InL,  21)  for  his  registration  of  the  Sedarim 
in  general,  gives  a  slightly  variant  division  (#.,  60): 

Bar  i1  236  330  513  611(10)  gA  n1 

Gin.  i1  235  330  512  629  (28)  94  io21 

Gin.  also  conveniently  notes  these  Sedarim  in  the  marg.  of  his 
text.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  seven  divisions  are  about 
quantitatively  equal,  the  last  two  being  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  preceding  ones;  they  possess  no  literary  reason  and  must 
have  been  made  on  the  pious  principle  of  ‘a  chapter  a  day.’ 
The  editors  of  the  printed  Heb.  Bibles  introduced  the  Christian 
system  of  chapter  division,  but  altered  it  in  two  respects:  they 
followed  the  Seder  division  about  330,  actually  making  it  at  331 
(41),  so  perpetuating  the  error  of  including  Neb.’s  profession 
within  c.  4;  and  at  the  end  of  c.  5,  following  a  pasilk-pathUh  (a 
greater  paragraph  division),  they  began  c.  6  with  531  of  the 
Christian  use  (here  the  exact  point  of  division  may  be  indiffer¬ 
ent). 

Throughout  this  Comm,  citation  will  be  made  after  the  use 
of  the  printed  Heb.  Bibles;  where  the  Christian  use  varies,  the 
correspondent  figures  will  be  given  also  in  parenthesis,  where 
at  all  necessary.  This  practice  will  also  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  plus  of  w.  in  c.  3  of  the  Gr.,  due  to  the  insertion  of  the 
Song.  The  Jewish  chapter  divisions  may  be  followed,  very  con¬ 
veniently,  in  JV;  they  are  noted  in  the  marg.  of  RVV. 
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§4.  A.  APOCRYPHAL  ADDITIONS;  B.  LATER  PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 

C.  LEGENDS. 

a.  Apocryphal  Additions . 

As  far  back  as  the  testimony  for  them  goes  the  ‘  Septuagint  ’ 
((5)  and  Theodotion  (0)  included  with  our  bk.  certain  Apocry¬ 
phal  accretions.1  This  material  comprises:  (1)  Susanna ,  which 
in  the  tradition  of  0  at  least  always  preceded  our  bk.  (for  the 
reason  that  Dan.  appears  in  it  as  a  young  and  unknown  man). 
(2)  What  the  English  Bible  calls  ‘The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy 
Children/  67  vv.  inserted  in  c.  3  between  vv.23  and  24 ;  this  piece 
actually  comprises:  (a)  vv/24-45),  a  Prayer  of  Azarias,2  being 
a  prayer  of  confession  and  supplication;  ( h )  a  prose  Interlude, 
vv.46'51,  describing  the  heating  of  the  fire  and  the  descent  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  to  cool  the  flames3;  (c)  the  Benediction  (the 
liturgical  ‘Benedicite’)  of  the  Three,  w.51-90.  Then  appended 
to  our  bk.  is  a  collection,  treated  as  one  ‘Vision/  containing:  (3) 
the  story  of  Bel ,  and  (4)  that  of  The  Dragon ,  to  which  is  added 
a  manifest  supplement  introducing  the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

The  discussions  over  the  originality  of  these  Additions,  which 
of  course  involves  that  of  the  original  language,  are  manifold; 
s.  Schiirer,  GJV  3,  452-458,  and  the  Introductions  to  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha.  Despite  Jer.’s  desire  to  separate  the  Apocrypha  from 
the  O.T.  and  his  scholarly  rubrics  that  these  Additions  are  not 
found  in  the  Heb.,4  the  Latin  Church  appears  to  regard  them 
as  integral  parts  of  the  bk.,  even  as  they  are  physically  such  in 
the  edd.  of  U.5  This  position  is  not  wholly  confined  to  that 
Confession;  e.g.}  Ho  worth,  ‘Some  Unconventional  Views  on  the 
Text  of  the  Bible:  VII.  Dan.  and  Ch./  PSBA  29  (1907),  31-38, 
61-69,  holding  these  additions  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  bk. 


1  Swete  conveniently  gives  the  text  of  Cod.  A  for  the  two  Odes  in  c.  3  at  end  of 
vol.  3,  pp.  804  ed.  2,  pp.  826/. 

1  Not  of  Ananias,  otherwise  the  first-named  of  the  three  Companions.  The  change 
appears  to  have  been  effected  by  the  alphabetical  rearrangement  of  the  names  in 
the  Gr. 

3  There  is  a  verbatim  allusion  to  this — the  earliest  notice  of  these  Additions — in 
3  Mac.  6®,  Spocjfoas  x&puvov  =  our  v.  <50). 

4  Before  the  Apocryphon  in  c.  3  and  before  Bel. 

6  E.g.,  the  comm,  of  d’Envieu  and  Knabenbauer;  and  so  Szekely,  Bibliotheca 
apocrypha ,  Freiburg,  vol.  1,  1913,  excludes  them  from  his  contents. 
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More  particularly  there  has  been  considerable  recent  debate  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  prose  Interlude.  Rothstein,  in  his 
comm,  on  the  Additions,  in  Kautzsch,  Apok.  u.  Pseud.,  i,  175, 
has  proposed6  a  theory  whereby  the  Interlude  is  original,  but 
the  Apocryphal  intrusion,  first  of  the  Benediction,  then  of  the 
Prayer,  has  upon  ultimate  censorship  caused  the  loss  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  genuine  Interlude.  Andre,  A  poor y plies  de  V  Ancicn  Tes¬ 
tament,  Florence,  1903,  pp.  214  jf.,  agrees  with  Rothstein,  but 
regards  only  vv.(24- 46_50)  as  original;  Jahn  (an  enthusiast  for 
(5)  retains  only  vv.49-51.  Bennett,  upon  this  Apocryphon,  in 
Charles,  Apoc.,  1,  629,  inclines  haltingly  to  the  same  position. 
That  is,  modern  editors  of  the  Apocrypha  incline  to  save  some 
flotsam  of  this  Apocryphon;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  comm, 
of  the  Heb.,  outside  of  the  Latins  and  Jahn,  have  excluded  this 
as  well  as  the  other  Additions  from  serious  consideration. 

The  present  writer  at  first,  years  ago,  hailed  Rothstein’s  view 
as  correct.  Subsequent  cooler  consideration  has  made  him  re¬ 
nounce  it,  not  for  reasons  philological  or  critical  but  dramatic. 
He  avers  that  the  Heb.  story  is  far  more  striking  in  leaving  the 
discovery  of  the  marvel  to  the  heathen  king’s  eyes,  rather  than 
with  the  banal  explanation  made  to  precede  it.  Which  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste !  He  is  thus  relieved  from  further  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  this  Comm.7 


6  After  brief  suggestions  of  vGall,  Einheitlichkeit ,  23,  n.,  Bludau,  Die  alexandri - 
nische  Uebersetzung  d.  B.  Daniel,  207. 

7  A  few  notes  may  be  added  here.  In  orig.  0  v. 22b  has  been  lost  whether  through 
homoiotel.  in  the  orig.  llpor  in  the  Gr.,  or  because  it  was  excised  in  view  of  v.(*8). 
<S  and  ©  present  but  variant  texts  of  the  Prayer  and  the  Benediction.  The  bulk  of 
the  interlude  in  (£  (the  balance  being  evidently  supplemental)  appears  in  0  (in¬ 
cluding  the  characteristic  ‘Septuagintal’  phrase  ol  xepl  t.  ’A^apfav,  cj.  <S  v.22);  it 
looks  as  though  the  whole  Apocryphon  first  appearing  in  <&  has  been  subsequently 
inserted  in  0,  which  would  explain  how  the  latter’s  text  includes  it  despite  his  scru¬ 
pulosity  for  the  veritas  hebraica.  The  Syr.  is  translated  from  the  Gr.,  not  from  a 
Sem.  original  at  all;  not  only  is  this  the  general  judgment  upon  all  Apocrypha  in 
the  present  Syr.  O.T.  as  secondary  (e.g.  Duval,  Litter  attire  syriaque,  36),  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  so  stated  for  this  Apocryphon  by  Polychronius  at  324,  “  this  hymn  is  found 
neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Syriac  Scriptures,”  while  Aphrem  Syrus  ignores  it 
in  his  comm.  The  Daniel  Apocrypha  of  the  Syr.  are  to  be  found  in  the  London 
Polyglot  in  vol.  4;  for  c.  3  only  the  Prayer  and  the  Benediction  (without  the  Inter¬ 
lude),  which  were  prob.  introduced  from  some  Gr.  collection  of  ‘Odes.’ 

M.  Gaster  has  published  an  alleged  ‘Aramaic  Original  of  Theodotion’s  Additions 
to  the  Bk.  of  Dan.’  in  PSBA  16,  280 312/.;  17,  75/.  But  as  Dalman  remarks, 
Worte  Jesu ,  11,  n.  1,  the  texts  are  pieces  from  the  Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel  which 
the  author  himself  says  he  translated  from  the  Greek  Bible. 
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b .  Later  Pseudepigrapha . 

Naturally  enough,  ‘secret  books’  continued  to  amass  about 
the  appropriate  name  of  Daniel.  Fabricius  collected  in  his 
Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test .,  nos.  cxx  seq .,  a  number  of  ex¬ 
tracts  and  references  bearing  upon  such  literature,  including 
astrologies  and  oneirocritica,  of  a  species  that  flourished  also  in 
the  vernaculars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tischendorf,  Apocalypses 
apocryphae,  1866,  xxx-xxxiii,  published  some  extracts  of  Daniel 
literature  in  the  Gr.,  and  E.  Klostermann  a  Gr.  ‘Apocalypse  of 
Dan.’  and  two  other  oracles  in  his  Analecta ,  113-128.  The  Ar¬ 
menian  ‘Seventh  Vision  of  Dan.’  has  been  edited  by  G.  Kalem- 
kiar,  WZKM  6  (1892),  109-136,  227-240  (text  and  tr.).  See 
also  Zahn,  Forschungen ,  V  (1893),  118  f.,  Harnack,  Gesch.  d. 
altchristl.  Litt.,  916  Jf.  For  the  Syriac  Duval,  Litt.  syr .,  93,  notes 
the  apocalypse  of  ‘The  young  Daniel  concerning  our  Lord  and 
the  end  of  the  world’;  Baumstark,  Gesch.  d.  syr.  Lit.,  230,  250, 
signalizes  Syr.  astrological  mss  under  the  same  name,  for  which 
cf.  Furlani,  ZA  33,  162,  etc.  J.  Darmesteter  has  published  a 
Persian  composition,  U Apocalypse  persane  de  Daniel,  1886. 
From  the  Arabic  F.  Macler  has  published  V Apocalypse  arabe 
de  Daniel,  1904,  text  and  tr.  (text  first  published  in  Heb.  type 
by  Zotenberg  in  Merx’s  Archiv,  pt.  4,  1869,  pp.  385-427),  cf. 
Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend,  109;  and  also  a  corpus  of  Orien¬ 
tal  texts  in  Les  apocalpyses  apocryphes  de  Daniel,  1895,  contain¬ 
ing  additional  material  of  Darmesteter’s  Pers.  text,  the  tr.  of  a 
Coptic  Apocalypse,  tr.  with  notes  of  Kalemkiar’s  Arm.  Apoca¬ 
lypse  (noting  that  it  is  the  ‘  seventh  vision  ’  because  of  the  Arm. 
division  of  Dan.  into  six  visions),  and  tr.  of  Klostermann’s  Gr. 
text. 

The  following  literary  note  may  be  added.  In  his  fascinating 
book,  Heaven  and  Hell  in  Comparative  Religion ,  N.  Y.,  1921, 
President  K.  Kohler  recalls  that  the  Jew  Immanuel  of  Rome, 
the  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dante,  takes  Daniel  as  guide  in  his 
Hebrew  poem  on  Hell  and  Paradise. 

c.  Legends. 

Legendary  amplification  of  Dan.’s  history  grew  apace.  Jose¬ 
phus,  AJ  x,  10,  1,  makes  him  offhand  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  an  easy  deduction  from  i3  ( q.v .),  and  Bel  v.1.  ($  makes 
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him  a  priest.  (Ps.-)Epiphanius  knows  his  father’s  name  as 
Sabaan  and  his  birthplace  as  Bethabara,  Adv.  haer .,  lv,  3,  Vita 
proph .,  x.  For  various  Jewish  and  Arabic  legends  s.  JE  4,  427, 
429.  His  tomb  has  been  shown,  since  the  6th  cent.,  at  Susa,  a 
little  west  of  the  acropolis;  s.  Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana ,  1857, 
pp.  317  Jf.  (with  illustration  reproduced  as  frontispiece  in  Dr.’s 
comm.);  JE  p.  429  (with  another  picture).  There  is  a  ref.  to 
this  tomb  in  Tabari,  s.  Nold.,  GescJi.  d.  Perscr  u.  Araber ,  58.  See 
also  F.  W.  Hasluck,  ‘The  Caliph  Maimun  and  the  Proph.  Dan.,’ 
Journal  Hell.  Studies ,  42,  99-103,  with  full  bibliography;  he 
notes  that  there  is  another  tomb  of  Dan.  at  Tarsus.  This  tradi¬ 
tion  agrees  with  Josephus’  datum  that  Darius  took  Dan.  with 
him  to  Media  {AJ  x,  11,  4),  borrowed  by  Jer.  in  his  comm,  at 
525.  Jos.  himself  has  (ib.y  §7)  the  tradition  of  a  tower  the  prophet 
built  at  Ecbatana  which  is  the  place  “where  they  bury  the 
kings  of  Media,  Persia  and  Parthia  to  this  day.”8 

The  Jewish  Aggada  on  Dan.  is  collected  in  Rabnitzki  and 
Bialik,  Sepher  Haaggadah  (Heb.  title),  Berlin,  1922,  vol.  4,  pp. 
187  Jf.,  and  in  tr.  in  L.  Ginsberg,  vol.  4,  Philadelphia,  1913,  pp. 
326-350  (a  memorandum  kindly  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  Speiser). 


II.  TEXT  AND  LANGUAGE. 

§5.  THE  HEBREW-ARAMAIC  TEXT. 

The  bk.,  as  at  hand,  is  written  in  two  languages,  i.e.y  Hebrew 
and,  for  24b-7,  Aramaic,  this  section  being  introduced  by  a  rubric 
gloss,  Aramaice.  The  problems  of  text  are  the  same  for 

both  languages.  But  the  Aram,  text  appears  to  be  far  less  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed  by  tradition  than  that  of  the  Heb.;  this  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  later  editors  were  primarily  occupied  with 
the  literature  and  phonetics  of  a  language  in  theory  divine,  and 
so  were  less  sure  or  more  careless  in  the  treatment  of  the  Aram.; 

8  Dr.  E.  Sukenik,  of  the  Dropsie  College,  kindly  reminds  me  of  the  design  of 
Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den  worked  in  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  2d  cent,  synagogue 
at  ’Ain-dtik  in  the  Jordan  Valley  (s.  Vincent,  RB  1919,  53 2/.;  plan  p.  535,  showing 
one  of  the  lions).  To  cite  Dr.  Sukenik:  “Clermont-Ganneau’s  suggestion  that  we 
have  here  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den  was  confirmed  by  Pere  Vincent’s  excavations, 
when  they  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  man  the  inscription  Z'bv  Sx'j-t,  which 
means  ‘Daniel  rest  in  peace!’  or  ‘Daniel  in  peace.’  The  field  was  apparently  re- 
garded  as  the  most  honorable  spot  in  the  synagogue.  P6re  Dhorme’s  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  synagogue  was  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Daniel.” 
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also  the  latter  was  the  Jewish  vernacular,  and  this  rendered  it 
susceptible  to  current  contamination  in  contrast  with  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  classical  Heb.  Withal  the  whole  bk.  exhibits  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  variation,  not  only  in  Ktib  and  Kre  and  in  their 
exchanges,  but  also  in  actual  variant  rdgs.  of  mss,  many  of 
which  correspond  to  those  of  the  VSS.  Hence  the  problem  of 
original  text  is  peculiarly  accentuated  for  this  bk. 

The  Massoretic  text  (HI,  as  distinguished  from  the  con¬ 
sonantal  text,  which  alone  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
translators)  is  the  result  of  an  idealistic  striving  after  a  final, 
flawless  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  fixed  Ktib  or  consonantal 
basis,  accompanied  with  an  apparatus  to  indicate  the  exact 
pronunciation  and  reading  of  the  words  and  phrases  (involving 
syntax),  along  with  corrections  of  the  Kt.  to  be  observed  in  the 
actual  enunciation, — the  Kre.  This  ideal  unity  was  never  per¬ 
fectly  achieved.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  millennium  two 
Schools  had  formulated  variant  Massoretic  texts,  the  Oriental 
and  the  Occidental,  and  another  complication  exists  as  between 
the  rival  texts  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  of  the  first  half 
of  the  ioth  cent.  The  Western  tradition  prefers  the  authority 
of  Ben  Asher  and  naturally  and  professedly  follows  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Massora;  even  when  an  editor,  e.g.y  Ginsburg,  critically 
prefers  an  Oriental  rdg.  he  presents  it  only  in  the  marg.1 

In  view  of  such  an  artificial  condition  of  text,  the  writer  has 
made  it  his  practice  to  cite,  quite  regularly,  the  variant  rdgs.  of 
four  standard  editions  of  HI,  namely  those  of  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
Bar,  Ginsburg,  Kittel,  and,  in  addition,  of  Strack’s  Aram,  text.2 

To  this  apparatus  of  the  Occidental  Massora  can  now  be  added 
a  partial  apparatus  for  an  Oriental  Massora  brought  to  light  in 
recent  years:  texts  provided  with  the  ‘ Babylonian ’  vowel-sys¬ 
tem,  one  less  adequate  than  ours,  the  ‘Tiberian/  but  of  great 


1  Consult  Strack,  Prolegomena  eritiea  in  V.T.  hebr.,  1873,  Pt.  I;  Ginsburg,  Ini.; 
Buhl,  Kanon  u.  Text  d.  A.T. ,  pp.  82-108;  Kahle  in  BL  §§6-9;  also  Briggs,  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture ,  c.  7;  Geden,  Outlines  of  Int.  to  the  Heb.  Bible ,  c.  2. 

2  See  Bibliography.  Bar  gives  an  extensive  Appendix  of  Mass,  apparatus;  Gin. 
in  his  mg.  presents  a  summary  apparatus.  The  primary  value  of  Kit.’s  Bible  lies  in 
its  being  a  reproduction,  with  slight  changes  (s.  Preface)  of  Jacob  Chayyim’s  Bom- 
berg  Bible,  1524-5,  which  became  the  standard  exemplar  for  Bible  prints.  The 
non-Mass,  critical  apparatus  in  the  mg.  of  this  ed.  is  the  work  of  M.  Lohr,  and  this 
part  will  be  duly  attributed  to  him.  The  traditional  differences  between  the  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Occidental  Schools  are  denoted  by  f0Or,  fH0c.  Strack  in  his  Gr.  ( v .  inf.)  has 
given  collations  of  a  Berlin  Codex  =  Ken.  150,  and  Cod.  Erfurtensis  3. 
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interest  to  the  philologian.  For  the  material  of  this  apparatus 
and  discussion  summary  reference  may  be  made  to  P.  Kahle, 
‘Masoreten  des  Ostens/  Heft  15,  Beitrage  z.  JFiss.  vom  A.T., 
1 9 13. 3  Kahle  has  rendered  particular  service  to  the  student  of 
Dan.  by  publishing  accessible  portions  of  this  Oriental  text  of 
our  bk.:  viz.,  op.  cit .,  pp.  81  f.  for  231-49,  and  in  Strack,  Gr.,  edd. 
3-6,  for  312-15-  2°-24,  421~77  (all  Aram,  passages).  Where  citation 
of  this  apparatus  is  necessary  the  signature  iHBab  is  used. 

But  the  critic  is  concerned  in  going  behind  this  ideal  unity  of 
a  Textus  Receptus,  back  to  the  mss.  For  this  comparison  he 
has  at  hand  the  two  great  collections  of  variant  rdgs.  compiled 
by  the  labors  of  Kennicott  and  de  Rossi,  for  which  s.  the  Bib¬ 
liography.  The  study  of  these  variants  in  Dan.  has  proved  in¬ 
teresting  but  may  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  As  a  sample 
there  may  be  noted  the  cases  where  the  variants  agree  with 
rdgs.  of  VSS.  For  example  :  514  +  ptf'tp  [jV^K]  =  Q  Lu.  of 
©  tradition  and  S’;  S'-7  +  [u'S'1]  =  0;  io10  with  (5 

for  ‘H*1;  io9  om.  .  .  .  ‘■JJDyOl  with(S§>;  io19  with 

<8  0  for  pTiTl.  The  most  notable  of  all  variantsjs  in  Ken.  313 
at  927,  where  for  the  difficult  D^lpw*  CpD  by  is  read mn** 
such  a  rdg.  as  the  translator  desiderates,  and  supported  by  <8 
(one  text)  and  U.  This  rdg.,  first  detected  by  Ken.,  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  accepted  by  JDMich.,  who  proclaimed  it  ‘maso- 
rethica  lectione  ueriorem.’  But  de  R.  acutely  observes  that  the 
ms  has  an  accompanying  Latin  tr.  and  that  the  unique  rdg.  is 
doubtless  a  Christian  contamination.4 

§6.  THE  HEBREW. 

For  this  subject  a  large  lexical  and  grammatical  apparatus  is 
now  accessible.1  For  the  language  and  diction  of  the  Heb.  ref- 

3  Cf.  his  earlier  Der  masorethische  Text  d.  A.T.  u.  die  U eberlieferung  d.  babylon. 
Juden,  1902.  For  the  punctuation  system  s.  Bergstrasser,  Uebr.  Gramm.,  pp.  50/., 
and  esp.  Kahle  in  BL  §7. 

4  This  instance  opens  up  an  interesting  line  of  inquiry  as  to  mss;  n.b.  Ken.  93  has 
its  bks.  arranged,  as  Ken.  notes,  ‘acc.  to  the  English  order.’  The  same  order  is  found 
in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (  =  Ken.  270),  whose  rdgs.  there  is  no  reason  to  cite, 
for  the  edition  is  contaminated  (as  is  evident  in  Dan.)  from  the  Christian  Bible  by 
the  ecclesiastical  scholarship  which  edited  it. 

1  For  dictionaries,  those  of  Briggs-Driver-Brown,  Gesenius-Buhl,  and  Konig. 
Grammatical  ref.  is  made  as  far  as  possible  to  Gesenius-Kautzsch  (also  in  Eng.  tr. 
by  Cowley).  More  recent  grammars  are  those  by  Bergstrasser  (19 iS),  Bauer- 
Leander  (1922),  and  Joiion  (1923). 
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erence  may  be  made  to  the  statistics  in  the  opposing  arguments 
of  Pusey,  pp.  575-598,  and  Dr.,  InL,  504-508,  summarized  in  his 
Comm .,  pp.  lx-lxiii;  cf.  his  list  of  peculiarities  in  Chr.  in  the 
former  work,  pp.  535-540,  and  Curtis,  Chr  on.,  pp.  27-36.  It  is 
universally  accepted  that  the  language  of  our  bk.  is  that  of 
Chr.-Ezr.-Neh.  and  Est.,  while  its  literary  use  of  Eze.  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  term,  a  quo  for  the  bk.  Whether  Dan.  is  anterior  (with 
Pusey),  or  subsequent  (with  Dr.,  dating  it  in  the  2d  cent.)  to 
the  Chronicler,  is  the  primary  moot  point.  The  writer  agrees 
with  Dr.,  InL,  504,  that  “the  great  turning-point  in  Heb.  style 
falls  in  the  age  of  Nehemiah  .  .  .  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed,  the  Captivity.”  If  this  literary  judgment  is  true,  then 
Dan.  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  5th  century,  and  Pusey’s 
argument  falls.  If  the  Chronicler  belongs  to  the  4th  century, 
as  critics  now  generally  hold,  and  if  Ezra’s  activity  is  subse¬ 
quent  to  Neh.,  c.  400,  as  many  have  come  to  see,  the  a  quo 
limit  is  still  further  lowered.2 

Statistical  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  E.g.,  the  brief  sum¬ 
mary  given  by  Behr.,  Dan.,  p.  iii,  is  not  rigorous  and  contains 
fallacies;  he  notes  the  loss  of  sense  for  the  modes  of  the  vb.  and 
their  consecution  {cf.  F.  T.  Kelly,  ‘The  Imperf.  with  Simple 
Waw,’  JBL  39,  21);  the  absence  of  the  article  (but  this  in  cases 
where  the  noun  becomes  ‘proper/  e.g.,  ‘Covenant’;  at 

most  a  stylism);  irregularities  and  inconsequences  within  the 
book,  but  most  of  these  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  inten¬ 
tional  or  accidental  change.3  The  Aramaisms  of  vocabulary  are 
actually  not  numerous.4  In  Dr.’s  list  are  noted  only  ^3,  rt. 
nni  ,*[nn  ,jnn  ,  n-o^o  ,-ntn  ,rpn;  phrases  like  ws 
,b  zb  ]nj;  there  may  be  added  as  features  of  late  usage 
the  use  of  Hif.  for  Kal  in  certain  vbs.,  and  the  development  of 
process  as  between  Piel  and  Hif.,  corresponding  to  that  of 
NHeb.  and  the  Aram,  dialects.  The  little  we  possess  of  com¬ 
parable  prose  diction  of  the  post-classical  Heb.  (Neh.  is  still 
classical)  is  not  adequate  to  provide  exact  dating.  Ben  Sirach, 
c.  180,  wrote  in  rhetorical  poetry,  and  can  only  be  related  to  our 


2Torrey,  Composition,  regards  the  Memoirs  of  Ezra  as  part  of  the  Chronicler’s 
handiwork,  a  position  that  would  date  that  document  still  later. 

3  Cf.  the  very  suggestive  thesis  by  O.  H.  Bostrom,  Alternative  Rdgs.  in  the  Heb.  of 
the  Bks.  of  Sam.,  Rock  Island,  iqiS. 

4  See  in  general  Kautzsch,  Aramaismcn  im  AT,  1902. 
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bk.  in  the  general  characteristic  of  words,  forms  and  syntax 
which  are  constant  in  NHeb.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  compare 
with  Dan.  the  somewhat  earlier  Eccl.,  with  its  barbaric  but 
masterful  diction.  The  opinion  of  such  a  connoisseur  of  Heb. 
diction  as  Franz  Delitzsch,  PRE?  3,  470,  himself  no  radical, 
must  weigh  in  casting  what  is  more  a  literary  than  a  philological 
decision:  the  Heb.  of  Dan.  in  “general  character  resembles  the 
Heb.  of  the  Chronicler,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Gr.  period,  and,  as  compared  either  with  the  ancient  Heb. 
or  with  the  Heb.  of  the  Mishnah,  is  full  of  singularities  and 
harshnesses  of  style.”  For  a  document  which  reads  most  akin 
to  the  diction  of  Dan.,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  so-called 
Zadokite  Fragments,  the  cross-references  of  which  with  Dan. 
have  been  noted  above,  §2.  In  both  there  are  the  same  obscure 
diction  and  halting  grammar,  which  are  only  lit  up  by  the  moral 
earnestness  of  the  authors.  As  literature  the  Aram,  of  the  bk. 
is  of  higher  order  than  the  Heb.  To  sum  up,  the  argument  from 
the  Heb.  points  to  a  late  age  in  comparison  with  the  known 
Biblical  literature,  and  it  can  be  assigned  with  entire  philological 
satisfaction  to  the  2d  cent.;  while  a  date  earlier  than  the  4th 
cent,  cannot  on  comparative  evidence  be  easily  attributed  to  it. 

§7.  THE  ARAMAIC. 

The  Biblical  texts  in  this  language  are  found  Dan.  24b-7  and 
Ezr.  48-618,  712*26,  along  with  a  glossated  verse,  Jer.  io11,  and  an 
Aram,  phrase  of  two  words  in  parallelism  with  its  Heb.  equiva¬ 
lent,  Gen.  3 147 — the  earliest  literary  evidence  of  the  language. 

This  subject  requires  more  attention  than  should  ordinarily 
be  given  in  a  commentary,  for  several  reasons:  the  lack  of  proper 
grammatical  apparatus  for  BAram.  in  English;  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  practically  contemporary  documents  bearing  on  the 
language  which  have  not  been  registered  in  the  manuals;  and 
the  general  condition  that  Aram,  is  still  treated  as  a  luxury  and 
exotic  in  the  study  of  the  O.T.  and,  one  might  add,  the  N.T. 

The  one  compendious  grammar  on  the  subject  is  still  that 
by  E.  Kautzsch,  1884.  With  this  there  are  the  excellent  brief 
grammars  by  H.  Strack  and  K.  Marti  (the  latter  now  in  a  3d 
ed.,  1925,  which  appeared  too  late  for  use  in  this  work).  Strack 
and  Marti  include  the  Aram,  texts  with  glossaries,  the  glossary 
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in  Marti  being  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  Iranist 
scholar  C.  F.  Andreas.  Strack  adds  some  critical  apparatus 
and  also  sections  of  Aram,  text  with  the  Bab.  punctuation, 
edited  by  Kahle  (v.  sup.  §5) .  Marti  attempts  a  critically  emended 
text  with  the  original  referred  to  the  marg.;  in  ed.  2  he  adds 
also  the  first  three  numbers  of  Sachau’s  papyri.  For  grammati¬ 
cal  bibliography  s.  Kautzsch,  §8.  The  grammars  of  Luzzatto, 
Winer  and  Brown  unfortunately  treat  the  Biblical  material 
along  with  later  Jewish  dialects.  To  his  text  of  Ezr.-Neh.-Dan. 
Bar  has  prefixed  44  pp.  of  a  ‘Chaldaismi  biblici  adumbratio,’ 
which  Noldeke  criticised  as  a  ‘ganz  misslungene  Skizze,’  GGA 
1884,  1014.  With  this  apparatus  must  now  be  compared  the 
grammatical  surveys  in  Sayce-Cowley’s  and  Sachau’s  editions 
of  the  Elephantine  papyri  (resp.  pp.  14-20,  pp.  261-274),  as  also 
in  Lidzbarski,  NE  389-399. 

For  lexicographical  material  BDB  (final  title-page  of  date, 
1906)  cites  Sayce-Cowley,  but  it  appeared  too  early  to  include 
Sachau’s  material;  both  collections  are  fully  used  in  GB.  The 
Biblical  apparatus  is  now  supplemented  by  the  fully  collated 
Index  of  the  papyrus  vocabulary  in  Cowley,  AP. 

‘Biblical  Aramaic’  (also  Chaldee,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  s.  at  24) 
is  an  inadequate  name,  due  to  its  application  to  what  was  until 
recently  the  unique  Aram,  literature  found  in  the  O.T.;  the 
term  was  in  contrast  with  the  later  Jewish  Aramaic  dialects. 
With  the  discovery  of  Aram,  inscriptions  going  back  into  the 
8th  cent.,  and  the  gradual  unearthing  of  various  brief  texts  on 
clay,  papyri,  etc.,  hailing  from  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  the 
lands  between,  culminating  in  large  papyri  finds  at  Elephan¬ 
tine,  at  the  first  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century,  archives  of  a  Jewish  garrison  colony  existing  there  from 
the  6th  cent,  till  c.  400  B.c.,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  recognize 
the  dominant  language  of  the  later  Semitic  world,  an  official 
tongue  of  the  empires  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  lit¬ 
erary  language  with  products  similar  to  those  found  in  the  O.T.1 

For  the  Aramaeans  and  their  language  and  the  earlier 
material  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  rich  material  on  the  sub- 

1  The  Story  of  the  Three  Pages,  i  Esd.  31-442,  is  a  tr.  from  a  Pagan  Aram,  original, 
s.  Torrey,  Ezra  Studies,  c.  3.  The  theme  may  have  motived  the  Story  of  the  Three 
Confessors,  Dan.  3.  The  Ahikar  romance  now  found  in  the.  papyri  is  a  similar 
product. 
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ject.2  For  the  dialectic  differences  which  arose  in  the  language 
and  the  later  division  into  Eastern  and  Western  with  their  dia¬ 
lects,  similar  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  authorities.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  later  dialects  and  literatures  are  so  close  to  the  earlier 
language,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  that  their  grammar  and 
vocabulary  are  in  constant  requisition;  indeed,  the  whole  Aram, 
field  is  indispensable  to  the  close  student  of  the  present  sub¬ 
ject.3 

2  In  addition  to  current  Dictionary  articles,  s.  Streck,  ‘Uber  d.  alteste  Gesch.  d. 
Aramaer/  Klio,  6  (1906),  185;  Schiffer,  Die  Aramaer,  1911;  E.  Kraeling,  Aram  and 
Israel ,  N.  Y.,  1918;  S.  A.  Cook,  cc.  13-14  of  The  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  2  (1924), 
s.v.  ‘Aramaeans’  in  Index. 

For  the  elder  epigraphic  material  s.  CIS  ii;  selected  texts  with  full  vocabulary 
and  gramm.  synopses  in  Lidzbarski,  A rE,  continued  in  his  Ephemeris,  vols.  1-3 
(1902-1915),  publishing  the  current  fresh  material,  as  does  also  the  Repertoire 
d'epigraphie  simitique,  1901  seq. ;  and  G.  A.  Cooke,  NSI  1903,  with  texts,  tr.  and 
comm.  Of  specially  noteworthy  discoveries  and  finds  outside  of  the  papyri  may 
be  noted:  for  Babylonian  dockets,  A.  T.  Clay,  ‘Aram.  Indorsements  on  the  Docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Murashu  Sons’  (5th  cent.)  in  O.T.  and  Sem.  Studies  in  Memory  of 
W.  R.  Harper,  vol.  1,  1908,  pp.  285-322,  and  Delaporte,  Epigraphes  arameens,  1912; 
the  ZKR  Inscription  (now  known  to  have  been  found  near  Aleppo,  and  at  last 
lodged  in  the  Louvre),  Pognon,  Inscriptions  semitiques  de  la  Syrie,  1907,  no.  86. 
The  wide-spread  existence  of  the  language  is  indicated  by  an  Indian  Aram,  text, 
s.  Cowley,  ‘The  First  Aram.  Inscr.  from  India/  JRAS  1915,  342  JT-,  and  the  Aram.- 
Lydian  Bilingual,  s.  Littmann  in  Publications  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  the  Excavation 
of  Sardis,  1916,  cf.  S.  A.  Cook,  Journ.  Hell.  Studies,  37  (1917),  pp.  77  JF.,  215  JF.,  and 
Torrey,  AJSL  34  (1918),  1S5  Jf.  The  oldest  Aram,  literary  document,  outside  of 
the  inscriptions,  is  the  ostrakon  letter  of  Asshurbanapal’s  age  published  by  Lidz., 
Altaram.  Urkuttden  aus  Assur,  1921.  The  writer  would  enter  his  caveat  against  the 
listing,  with  the  handbooks,  of  the  Senjirli  inscriptions  as  Aramaic;  only  the  latest 
one,  the  so-called  Building  Inscription,  can  be  so  classed:  the  others  are  Hebrew. 
The  ZKR  Inscr.  is  a  medley  of  both  languages. 

The  standard  editions  of  the  two  Elephantine  collections  of  papyri  are  those  of 
Sayce-Cowley,  1906,  and  Sachau,  1911  (with  complete  photographic  reproductions 
and  inclusion  of  earlier  published  papyri  material).  Sayce-Cowley ’s  papyri  appear 
in  Lietzmann’s  Kleine  Texte,  nos.  22,  23,  and  the  first  three  papyri,  ib.,  no.  32  (as 
also  in  Mar.  Gr.,  s.  above),  both  edited  by  W.  Stark;  Sachau’s  material  is  completely 
reproduced  in  Ungnad,  Aram.  Papyrus  aus  Elephantine,  1911;  and  finally  the  whole 
of  the  material,  with  introductions,  bibliography  and  Index  of  vocabulary  in  Cow¬ 
ley,  AP  1923.  Cowley  has  also  published  an  Eng.  tr.  of  selected  texts  in  Jewish 
Documents  of  the  Time  of  Ezra,  S.P.C.K.,  1919.  Noel  Giron  has  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  additions  to  our  sources  for  Egyptian  Aramaic:  ‘Fragments  de  papyrus  arameens 
provenant  de  Memphis’  (known  to  me  only  in  offprint);  ‘Glanures  de  mythologie 
egyptienne ’ ;  Bull,  de  Vlnstitut  Franq.  d' Arch.  Orientale,  23  (1925),  1-25;  ‘Tomb  with 
Aram.  Inscriptions,’  Ancient  Egypt,  1923,  38-43,  epigraphs  of  great  historical  inter¬ 
est,  containing  reference  to  king  Tirhaka  (read  xppnn),  placed  by  the  writer  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent,  and  end  of  the  6th,  prob.  the  oldest  known  Egypt. 
Aram.  text. 

3  For  the  Aram,  in  general  s.  Noldeke,  ‘Semitic  Languages/  Enc.  Brit.9,  repro¬ 
duced  in  his  Semitische  Sprachen,  1887,  and  his  series  of  arts,  on  several  dialects, 
ZDMG  21,  183  ff.;  22.  443  Jf.]  24,  85  Jf.’,  Chabot,  Les  langues  et  les  literatures  ara- 
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The  assimilation  of  all  this  fresh  material,  especially  that 
from  Egypt,  rich  not  only  in  personal  letters  and  business  and 
official  documents  but  also  in  a  noteworthy  literary  composition 
(the  Wisdom  of  Ahikar),  has  not  yet  been  fully  made  with 
BAram.  studies.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Comm,  to  make  as  complete  current  reference  as  possible 
to  the  philological  phenomena  of  the  fresh  texts.  The  language 
of  this  pre-Christian  Aram,  was,  it  is  manifest,  plastically  set, 
and  had  attained  literary  form.  The  orthography  of  our  BAram. 
texts  has  suffered  in  the  development  of  the  vowel-letters  (in 
this  in  company  with  all  Biblical  documents),  and  there  is  to  be 
noticed  the  subsequent  scribal  confusion  of  final  X  and  H,  which 
in  the  elder  Aram,  were  neatly  distinguished.  There  has  always 
been  question  as  to  the  amount  of  Hebraism  in  our  texts,  with 
the  general  tendency  on  part  of  modern  critics  (e.g.,  Marti, 
Lohr)  to  regard  these  cases  as  later  contaminations.  But  the 
papyri,  for  the  most  part  written  also  by  Jewish  hands,  show 
similar  conditions  of  Hebraism,  both  in  form  and  vocabulary, 
and  we  may  not  lightly  emend  such  cases.4  Also  contamination 
from  the  later  Jewish  dialects  has  been  alleged,  but  such  charges 
must  be  very  sharply  scrutinized. 

The  Aram,  papyri  date  from  the  reign  of  Darius  I,  with  the 
transcript  of  his  Behistun  Inscription,  to  a  document  of  the 
reign  of  the  pretender  Amyrtasus,  c.  400  (s.  Sachau,  APO  p.  xi, 
Cowley,  AP  no.  35).  Their  philological  bearing  upon  the  date 
of  the  Aram,  of  Ezr.  and  Dan.  has  become  at  once  a  moot  ques¬ 
tion.  Sayce  and  Cowley  remark,  APA  20:  “Much  of  the  inter- 


meennes,  1910.  For  a  survey  of  the  WArara.  dialects  s.  Kautzsch,  §5;  for  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  modern  Syriac  (Lebanon)  dialect  add  Bergstrasser,  Abh.f.  d.  Kunde  d. 
Morgenlandes ,  13  (1915),  nos.  2,  3;  15  (1921),  no.  4;  ZA  23  (1918-19),  103  jf. 

For  the  later  Jewish  Palestinian  Aram.  (JAram.)  s.  Dalman’s  Gr.  and  the  recent 
hrief  Grarmnar  by  Stevenson;  for  the  Christian-Palestinian,  Schulthess’  Lex.  and 
the  recently  published  Gr.  by  Schulthess-Littmann,  1924.  For  the  vocabulary  of 
the  later  Jewish  literature,  Talmud,  Midrashim,  etc.,  s.  the  Dictionaries  of  Buxtorf, 
Levy,  Jastrow,  Dalman.  For  Syriac  there  should  be  named  especially  the  Gram¬ 
mars  by  Duval  and  Noldeke,  and  for  its  lexicography  Payne  Smith’s  Thesaurus , 
the  manual  Dictionary  by  Payne  Smith-Margoliouth,  and  Brockelman’s  Lexicon , 
now  in  process  of  a  greatly  enlarged  2d  ed.,  1923  seq.  Noldeke’s  Manddische  Gr.  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct. 

4  See  the  excellent  Thesis  by  H.  H.  Powell,  The  Supposed  Hebraisms  in  the  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Biblical  Aramaic,  whose  positions,  sometimes  too  stringent  in  claiming 
unnecessarily  overmuch  as  Aramaic,  have  in  general  been  approved  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  grammar  of  the  papyri. 
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est  lies  in  the  many  points  of  contact  which  they  show  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  bks.  of  Ezr.  and  Dan.”;  similarly  Sachau,  in  the 
preliminary  publication  of  his  first  three  papyri,  p.  3:  “Die 
Sprache,  in  der  sie  geschrieben  sind,  ist  in  alien  wesentlichen 
Stricken  identisch  mit  derjenigen  der  aram.  Kapitel  in  den 
Buchern  Esra  u.  Daniel,”  an  observation  omitted  in  the  fuller 
edition.  R.  D.  Wilson  has  pressed  this  identity  of  dialect  in  his 
paper,  ‘The  Aram,  of  Dan.’  1912,  followed  independently  by 
C.  Boutfiower,  In  and  Around  the  Bk.  of  Dan.,  1923,  c.  21.  The 
primary  impression  the  student  obtains  is  in  agreement  with 
this  position,  which  has  a  crucial  bearing  upon  the  dating  of 
the  Aram,  sections  of  the  Bible.  But  Torrey  has  subjected  this 
alleged  identity  to  a  searching  test  in  ‘The  Aram,  of  the  Bk.  of 
Dan./  AJSL  1908,  232  Jf.  =  Ezra  Studies ,  1910,  161  ff.  He  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  historical  process  of  Aram.  T  (when  = 
Arab,  d)  to  1;  in  BAram.  “I  alone  appears,  whereas  in  the 
papyri  T  is  predominant,  and  is  universal  in  the  Bab.  dockets. 
The  dental  demonstratives  are  of  the  theme  t  except  in  the 
combinations  ,*0“I  (each  once,  in  APA,  E,  F,  of 

resp.  dates  447,  441);  also,  including  papyri  published  after 
Torrey’s  work,  we  find  2HT  5  times  vs.  Dm  once;  P3T  in  6 
papp.  vs.  ‘"OH  in  2  (?);  and  *01  =  *01  each  once  apiece.  It  is 
objected  by  Wilson  and  Boutfiower  that  in  Akk.  the  OAram.  z 
is  represented  by  d,  e.g.,  idri  =  *ltj?;  but  the  Bab.  dockets 
always  have  t  (s.  Delaporte,  cited  above,  n.  2).  Thus  this  proc¬ 
ess  is  only  at  its  beginning  in  the  papyri.  On  the  other  hand 
the  process  of  V  =  Arab,  i  into  fi  had  already  taken  place  by 
the  6th  cent.  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  OAram.  p  =  Arab. 
d  =  later  Aram.  J?  appears  in  the  dockets,  e.g.,  pltf,  exclusively; 
in  the  papyri  both  pPK  and  JHK,  the  former  alone  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Ahikar  narrative;  but  outside  of  the  early  Aram,  gloss 
Jer.  n10  never  in  BAram.  Torrey  also  notes  that  the  papyri 
have  for  the  3d  pi.  pron.  1DH  [also  DPI  ,  jH],  whereas  BAram. 
has  along  with  1DH  (Ezr.)  or^  pDH  ^(Dan.)  also  the  later  pDS\ 
Dan.  again  alone  uses  the  latter  as  a  demonstrative  (244)  and 
has  the  unique  pT;  but  the  papyri  exhibit  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
nominal  forms,  and  little  argument  can  be  laid  on  these  forms. 

Such  evidence  is  not  extensive,  but  the  whole  weight  of  dif¬ 
ferences  (as  Torrey  says:  “the  points  of  difference  are  what  we 
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need  most  to  consider”)  forces  the  present  writer  to  hold  that 
the  Aram,  of  Dan.  is  not  earlier  than  within  the  5th  cent.,  is 
more  likely  younger,  certainly  is  not  of  the  6th  cent.  As  he 
holds  that  cc.  1-6  are  earlier  than  cc.  7-12  (s.  §21,  b),  he  has 
no  disposition  to  date  down  the  former  section  too  far.5 


§8.  FOREIGN  WORDS. 

Foreign  importations  into  the  vocabulary  of  Dan.  have,  apart 
from  their  philological  interest,  a  crucial  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  the  age  of  the  bk.,  and  so  require  some  detailed  no¬ 
tice.  See,  in  addition  to  the  Lexx.,  Friedr.  Delitzsch  in  Bar,  pp. 
vi-xii,  Kautzsch,  §64,  Behrmann,  Dan.,  p.  ix.  Dr.,  Comm.,  pp. 
lvi  seq and  for  arguments  in  rebuttal  of  the  alleged  witness  of 
such  words  for  the  late  composition  of  the  bk.,  inter  al.,  Pusey, 
Notes  A  seq.  (at  end  of  vol.),  Boutflower,  cc.  21,  22,  containing 
a  useful  exposition  of  the  possible  influences  of  Greece  upon  the 
Orient;  cf .  his  Chronological  Table  III,  p.  xvii,  for  early  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Orient.  In  the  following  summary 
listing,  the  place  in  the  Comm,  is  cited  where  discussion  of  the 
word  in  question  is  given;  if  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  the 
bks.  are  indicated. 


a.  Words  from  the  Akkadian. 


Cf.  Zimmern  in  KAT  67S  ff.  Omitting  ancient  borrowings, 
e.g.,  ^0\n  ,D*HD  ,"l£D  , HHS,  we  note  the  following: 


Ts"l-  57  =  IDJnN  elsewhere  in  O.T. 

i20  =  210. 

n-vo  82,  Ch.,  Neh.,  Est. 
t>t  231. 

IP?  216  Ecc.,  Est.,  BSir. 

nSino  321. 


Nnehaj  55. 

'7u  25  =  iSu  Ezr.  6n. 
tip  248,  Is.  41,  Jer.,  Eze.,  etc. 
nv;  Shaf.  at  Mr  315. 
ina  241. 

Nn^n  516=  Aram.  57. 
and  so  prob.  Sr-’  5s. 


"IV?D  I; 

Also  note  ny?  with  Akk.  mng.  3™ 


8  Wilson  rightly  takes  issue  with  Dr.  over  the  latter’s  contentions  for  the  late 
character  of  the  Aram,  of  Dan.,  many  of  which  the  papyri  invalidate.  But  Wilson 
commits  the  same  fallacy  of  indiscriminatingly  appealing  to  the  later  dialects.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  we  have  no  evidence  from  this  age  for  a  distinction,  as 
Noldeke  and  most  postulate,  between  EAram.  and  WAram. 
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b.  Persian  words. 


HJT1N  32,  an  officer. 


tnn  25,  ‘limb.’ 

wpoq  (etc.)  57,  'necklace.' 

II  35,  'species,'  Ps.,  Ch.,  BSir. 
T.d  63,  an  officer, 
orna  i3,  'noble.' 

i5,  ii2c,  'provision.' 
an?  316j  ‘word,’  Est.,  Eccl. 

17  46,  'secret.' 
n?n  32,  an  officer. 


kits  25,  'made  known.' 
js-nu'nx,  32,  'satrap,'  Ezr.,  Est. 


n.DK  1145,  'palace.' 


32,  an  officer  (or  —  -dtj>  Ezr.  721, 


or  a  dittograph). 


pt  725  ‘law,’  Ezr.,  Est.  (occurrence 


Dt.  332  an  error). 
p?rn  32,  an  officer, 
in  324,  an  officer. 


nj-n  7 15  is  to  be  excluded  as  a  corruption.  For  ruuj  s.  at  26,  and  for  tras 
at  321. 

All  these  words  are  found  in  the  Aram,  section,  exc.  three, 
and  two  of  these  in  c.  1,  which  is  possibly  a  tr.  from  the  Aram. 
Eight  are  official  titles.  As  the  history  of  Dan.  through  cc.  1-5 
is  enacted  under  Bab.  kings,  it  is  passing  strange  that  so  much 
Pers.  vocabulary,  actually  including  Pers.  titles,  is  included. 
Sachau,  ^4PO  268,  enumerates  (prob.  not  exact  list)  for  his 
papyri  of  the  5th  cent,  about  twelve  words  of  Pers.  origin,  and 
Sayce-Cowley,  p.  20,  three  or  four  more.  The  correspondence 
between  the  Elephantine  colony  and  the  Pers.  governor  (Sa- 
chau’s  papp.  1-3)  contains  only  one  Pers.  word,  “prHS  ‘gov¬ 
ernor/  1,  1.  5.  In  the  Aram,  copy  of  Darius  Fs  Behistun  Inscr. 
there  are  no  Persian  words  exc.  proper  names.  Accordingly  the 
Pers.  must  have  made  its  way  very  slowly  into  the  Aram.,  as 
we  might  expect  for  the  language  of  the  conquerors  of  a  highly 
civilized  people.  Boutflower  notes,  p.  244,  ‘the  fourteen  words 
which  belong  to  court  life/  and  argues:  “That  these  words 
should  be  expressed  in  the  OPers.  by  a  writer  in  the  position 
occupied  by  Dan.  is  really  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  nay,  is 
almost  what  we  might  expect.”  But  why  should  even  a  royal 
official,  who  was  a  Semite  and  had  enjoyed  most  of  his  life  and 
experiences  under  Bab.  monarchs,  be  so  contaminated  in  the 
diction  of  his  old  age  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  new  empire? 
Indeed  his  Pers.  vocabulary  is  more  extensive  than  his  Baby¬ 
lonian. 

This  fairly  large  proportion  of  Pers.  words  in  the  Aram,  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bk.  is  an  argument  for  the  distinction  of  the  first  and 
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the  second  half  of  the  volume,  and  further  points  to  the  origin 
of  the  first  part  in  Babylonia,  not  Palestine;  s.  §21,  a.1 


c.  Greek  words . 

There  are  three  words  of  undisputed  Gr.  origin,  and  one  gen¬ 
erally  so  accepted.  The  latter  is  NTVO  3*  ‘herald/  a  genuine 
Sem.  formation  from  fcrjpvaaecv ;  s.  Behr.,  p.  ix;  but  Noldeke, 
GGA  1884,  1019,  doubts  the  Gr.  origin.  The  other  words  appear 
in  the  list  of  musical  instruments  in  3s,  etc.:  DWp  =  tciOapi 9; 

yjraXTiipiov,  S^S01D==  <TvpL$o)v[a.  On  these  words 
s.  Dr.,  Comm.,  p.  lviii.  The  tc(6api<$  is  an  ancient  instrument;  the 
yjra\T7]pLOv  first  appears  in  Aristotle;  the  word  (Tvp,<pcovi a, 4 har¬ 
mony/  first  in  Plato,  while  in  the  sense  of  a  musical  instrument 
it  is  first  used,  probably,  in  Polybius.  And  this  latter  authority 
uses  it,  as  Dr.  notes,  “singularly  in  his  account  of  the  festivities 
in  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  indulged  (xxvi,  10,  5;  xxxi,  4,  8).” 

The  rebuttal  of  this  evidence  for  a  low  date  lies  in  the  stress¬ 
ing  of  the  potentialities  of  Gr.  influence  in  the  Orient  from  the 
6th  cent,  and  on;  cf.,  e.g.,  J.  Kennedy,  The  Bk .  of  Dan.  from  a 
Christian  Standpoint ,  1898,  App.  II,  and  Boutflower,  c.  22.  The 
latter  offers  arguments  based  upon  alleged  Hellenic  influences  in 
the  Orient,  e.g.,  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  column,  while 
the  tiling  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  throne-room,  discovered  by  Kol- 
dewey,  is  even  ascribed  to  that  influence.  Without  doubt  we 
may  no  longer  close  our  eyes  to  the  interchanges  of  the  currents 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  civilizations;  yet  we  are  equally 
learning  more  and  more  of  the  profound  influences  exerted  by 
the  East  upon  the  West.  In  the  matter  of  music,  for  instance, 
the  Orient  was  far  developed;  s.  the  literature  on  the  subject  in 
the  Comm,  at  c.  3.  If  our  bk.  were  otherwise  an  approved  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  6th  cent.,  we  should  be  forced  to  allow  that  the 
words  in  question  were  of  early  coinage.  But  as  the  evidence 
stands,  these  Gr.  words  must  incline  the  scales  toward  a  later 
dating.  We  may  allow  that  the  cautious  Driver  speaks  too 

1  The  Pers.  had  very  slight  influence  upon  the  Gr.,  at  least  to  the  lower  limits  of 
the  Hellenic  Golden  Age.  The  present  fancy  of  postulating  an  extensive  Pers.  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  West  must  reckon  with  this  philological  fact.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Monuments ,  493  /.,  notes  the  absence  of  Pers.  vocabulary  in  the  Bab.  docu¬ 
ments. 
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positively  in  his  categorical  statement,  p.  Ixiii,  that  “the  Gr. 
words  demand  ...  a  date  after  Alex,  the  Great”;  we  might 
prefer  to  express  his  opinion  in  terms  of  likelihood;  but  with 
every  decade  as  we  move  back  the  likelihood  would  diminish 
progressively  toward  zero.  The  Gr.  words  are,  until  more  light 
comes,  to  be  put  in  the  scales  with  those  from  Persia,  and  both 
categories  require  a  heavy  counterweighting  to  resist  their  logi¬ 
cal  pressure.2 

In  addition  to  the  above  words  Torrey  has  argued  for  the 
derivation  of  DJfiS  from  </>0ey/xa;  but  s.  Comm,  at  316.  One  Gr. 
word  appears  in  the  papyri,  pnr.D  =  ararrjpe 9,  in  Sachau, 
APO  Pap.,  35,  of  date  c.  400,  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  Graecizing 
Amyrtaeus,  also  in  a  few  other  undated  papyri.  In  one  or  two 
places  the  writer  has  suggested  Gr.  influence  upon  the  diction, 
e.g .,  121  V  olfcovpLevi 7. 

§9.  THE  LITERARY  FORM  OF  THE  BOOK. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Bertholet  in  his  comm.,  1806,  to  have 
first  recognized  poetic  passages  in  the  bk.,  distinguishing  them 
by  aligning  their  (poetic)  verses  in  his  translation,  but  without 
further  discussion  of  their  form.  Ewald  in  his  comm.,  after  his 
usual  method,  cast  his  whole  translation  into  apparently  metri¬ 
cal  form  by  a  system  of  caesuras.  Otherwise  this  literary  char¬ 
acteristic  has  been  generally  disregarded  by  comm,  and  ignored 
in  histories  of  O.T.  Literature.  Marti  has  given  very  meritori¬ 
ous  attention  to  this  feature,  s.  his  Dan.,  p.  xi,  and  has  cast  many 
passages  into  poetic  form  with  attempt  at  metrical  analysis. 
This  cue  has  been  taken  up,  fortunately,  by  the  Jewish  Version, 
as  well  as  by  Lohr  and  Charles.  An  extreme  attempt  was  made 
by  E.  Bayer,  Danxelstudien ,  the  second  Study  in  which  is  ‘Der 
Strophenbau  des  Buches  Dan./  with  a  translation  of  the  whole 
bk.  in  verse  and  strophe.  But  this  is  an  exaggerated  feat  with¬ 
out  metrical  control.  Szold  has  attempted  something  similar  for 
c.  11,  s.  Int.  to  that  chap. 

The  writer  has  made  a  moderate  attempt  at  marking  out  such 
poetic  passages  in  the  translation,  with  pertinent  remarks,  but 
not  going  as  far  as  Marti.  The  forms  are  too  spontaneous  to 

2  Dalman  notes  25  Gr.  words  (acc.  to  the  count  of  Wilson,  op.  cit .,  296)  in  Tar". 
Onk.,  s.  his  Gr.  §37. 
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be  allowed  to  control  the  text.  The  cases  exhibit  the  fact  that 
Aram,  diction  could  break  out  into  poetry  as  does  Heb.  and 
Arab.,  in  both  of  which  we  find  the  art  of  the  improvisator e  as 
in  the  Italian,  a  well-known  literary  phenomenon  which  has 
been  ignored  by  many  critics  who  would  put  the  Hebrew  writers 
into  metrical  strait-jackets.  Charles  has  taken  the  pains  of 
pointing  out  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature. 

The  form  of  Aram,  poetry  is  similar  to  that  of  Heb.  with  mea¬ 
sured  beats,  generally  trimeter;  cj ’.  the  recognition  by  Torrey  of 
a  3-beat  rhythm  in  the  Story  of  the  Three  Pages  in  2  Esd.,  s. 
Ezra  Studies ,  p.  47,  and  by  Lidzbarski  for  the  Mandaic,  Man- 
daische  Liturgien ,  p.  xiii,  a  form  which  he  believes  was  carried 
over  into  the  Manichaean  Turkish,  Gottingen  N achrichten,  1918, 
501. 

I  find  definite  metrical  structure  in  331,  41'2*  7b_9-  n'14,  and  the 
greater  part  if  not  all  of  vv. 31-34;  in  627-28,  79*10-  13'14- 23_27,  9s4,  123. 
But  metrical  criticism  may  not  be  pushed  too  far  in  the  premises. 

III.  ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 

§IO.  SUMMARY  ACCORDING  TO  LANGUAGES. 

The  ancient  VSS  often  present  an  older  form  of  text  than 
that  of  8i,  or  at  least  worthy  and  interesting  primitive  varieties. 
The  only  method  for  the  study  of  the  VSS  lies  in  the  way  of 
their  genetic  relationships,  their  language  is  a  very  secondary 
item.  But  it  is  convenient  to  give  a  preliminary  survey  of  them 
according  to  language. 

a.  Greek. 

For  introduction  to  the  ancient  Gr.  VSS,  their  mss,  editions, 
etc.,  reference  can  be  made  to  Swete’s  Introduction ,  and  in  detail 
for  the  Greek  and  all  important  VSS  to  the  often  indispensable 
articles,  s.  vocc.  ‘Versions,’  ‘Septuagint,’  ‘Theodotion,’  and  the 
like,  in  the  BDD,  DCB,  PRE 3.  Cj.  also  the  more  popular  Hand -v 
book  to  the  Septuagint  by  Ottley,  1920.  The  texts  primarily  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  Comm,  are  those  presented  by  Swete  in  vol.  3  of 
his  O.T.  in  Greek  (the  Int.  to  which  vol.  should  be  consulted  for 
further  discussion  of  the  mss  employed) ;  the  text  of  Theodotion 
appears  (but  not  based  on  photographic  material)  in  Tischen- 
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dorf-Nestle’s  text  (Nestle  being  also  a  large  contributor  to 
Swete’s  ed.).  For  the  bk.  of  Dan.,  Swete  offers  a  more  extensive 
and  varied  apparatus  than  usual  for  the  Gr.  books.  On  the  left- 
hand  page  he  gives  the  vulgarly  called  '  Septuagint  ’  text,  taken 
from  Cozza’s  transcript  of  the  unique  ms  in  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  marg.  the  variants  of  the  parallel  '  Syro-Hexaplar  ’  (v.  inf .), 
retranslated  from  Syriac  into  Gr.  On  the  right-hand  page  ap¬ 
pears  the  VS  of  'Theodotion’  after  the  text  of  the  uncial  B,  with 
the  variants  of  the  other  uncials  A  Q  and  the  fragmentary  T, 
the  texts  of  A  B  Q  being  collated  from  the  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  those  codices  now  at  hand,  that  of  the  palimpsest  T 
from  the  collation  of  Cozza,  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  vetustissima 
fragmenta  graeca  et  latina ,  vol.  1. 

The  standard  list  of  Gr.  mss  of  the  O.T.  is  now  that  pub¬ 
lished  by  Rahlfs  in  his  Verzeichness.  For  the  rdgs.  of  all  other 
mss  except  those  named  above  the  student  of  Dan.  has  had  to 
rely  upon  the  vast  variorum  work  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  (HP), 
1798-1827,  now  accordingly  a  century  old.  The  writer  and  his 
collaborators  have  been  able  to  add  some  fresh  photographic 
and  other  material,  v,  inf. 

The  material  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following 
groups : 

(1)  The  Old  Greek  or  'Septuagint.’ 

The  Old  Greek  VS  of  Dan.,  belonging  to  that  corpus  of  trans¬ 
lations  which  is  roughly  called  'Septuagint’  in  distinction  from 
later  VSS,  was  early  banned  by  Christian  scholarship  because 
of  its  glaring  discrepancy  from  the  ueritas  hebraica.  A  unique 
cursive  ms  of  that  earliest  translation  alone  exists,  in  the  Codex 
Chisianus,  where  it  is  followed,  after  selections  from  Hippolytus’ 
comm,  on  Dan.,  by  a  text  of  the  Theodotionic  type.  Its  dis¬ 
covery  and  publication  have  a  romantic  history.  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII,  a  member  of  the  Chigi  family,  to  which  the  ms  be¬ 
longed,  intrusted  it  to  Leo  Allatius,  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
(b.  1586,  d.  1609)  for  publication,  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
carried  out.  It  was  resumed  a  century  later  by  Vincent  de 
Regibus  and  Joseph  Bianchini,  both  of  whom  died  before  their 
labors  were  over,  and  the  work  was  finally  brought  to  the  press, 
anonymously,  as  far  as  the  imprint  shows,  by  Simon  de  Magi- 
stris  (de  Maitres)  in  1772  in  folio,  a  title  in  Greek  and  Latin,  s. 
Bibliography.  The  vol.  contains  also  Hipp.’s  comm,  and  the 
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Theodotionic  text  noticed  above,  along  with  five  long  disserta¬ 
tions,  the  work  of  Bianchini.  The  edition  was  not  copied  directly 
from  the  ms  but  from  a  copy  made  by  de  Regibus.  Several  re¬ 
prints  of  the  text  rapidly  appeared,  but  they  are  now  antiquated 
for  (8  by  the  critical  edition  of  Cozza  in  his  Sacrorum  Bibliorum 
vetustissima  fragmenta  graeca  et  latino, ,  part  3,  Rome,  1877.  This 
is  the  text  published  by  Swete  as  noted  above.  There  is  used  for 
this  text  the  symbol  (8,  which  covers  equally  the  Syro-Hexa- 
plar;  where  the  two  differ  in  their  rdgs.  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  sigilla  (8G  and  (8s.  This  avoids  the  unfortunate  confu¬ 
sion  which  appears  to  have  arisen  through  the  confusing  of 
Holmes-Parsons’  symbol;  Parsons  used  88  (for  both  (Sand  ©), 
Field  corrected  this  to  87,  and  the  error  has  been  perpetuated 
by  Swete;  s.  the  writer’s  note,  JBL  1925,  p.  289,  n.  5.1 

(2)  The  Theodotionic  group. 

The  remaining  Gr.  mss  belong  to  the  stock  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  ascribed  by  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  Theodotion  (s.  §12). 
The  name  (©)  is  used  here  in  a  general  way  as  including  the  later 
Hexaplaric  and  Lucianic  revisions  with  much  material  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  in  glosses.  But  in  case  of  variation  among  the 
strata,  ©  is  used  strictly  of  the  primitive  translation.  For  the 
material  we  have: 

The  uncial  codices  A  (Alexandrinus),  B  (Vaticanus),  Q  (Mar- 
chalianus),  the  fragmentary  T  (Codex  rescriptus  cryptoferraten- 
sis,  text  of  Cozza,  op.  cit .,  vol.  1),  the  first  three  in  photographic 
reproduction  and  all  in  Swete’s  apparatus;  and  V  (=  HP  23), 
of  which  a  collation  from  photographs  in  connection  with  this 
work  has  been  published  by  C.  D.  Benjamin  (s.  §14). 


1  A  reprint  of  the  editio  princcps,  in  small  format  and  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dissertations,  was  published  at  Gottingen  in  1773  (also  the  imprint  1774  appears), 
anonymously  but  at  the  hand  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.  This  was  followed  by  editions  by 
Segaar,  Utrecht,  1775,  and  H.  A.  Hahn,  Lpzg.,  1845.  See  for  bibliography  and 
earlier  discussions  Bludau,  De  alexandrinae  inter prctationis  libri  Danielis  indole  critica 
et  hermcncutica,  Munster,  1891,  pp.  37  Jf.,  and  the  same  scholar’s  Die  alex.  Ueberset- 
zung  d.  Bnches  Daniel,  1897  —  Biblische  Studien ,  ii,  parts  2,  3,  pp.  25  jf.  For  a  note 
on  the  authorship  s.  Nestle,  DB  4,  441  b.  The  earlier  editions  still  have  a  value  for 
their  presentation  of  the  text  of  the  little  studied  Theodotion  of  the  MS.  An  unreg¬ 
istered  edition  is  a  print  by  S.  Bagster,  London,  n.d.,  The  Gr.  Sept.  Vs.  of  the  O.T. 
according  to  the  Vatican  Edition  together  with  the  Real  Septuagint  Vs.  of  Dan.,  etc. 
The  ms  has  been  generally  assigned  to  the  9th  cent.;  but  Tischendorf  (Prolegomena 
to  his  Vctus  Testamentum  Graece,  ed.  4,  p.  xlviii,  n.  3),  Vercellone  (s  Field,  Hexapla, 
2,  567),  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Einl.f  588,  Lohr,  ZATW  1895,  76,  put  the  date  in  the 
nth  cent.;  cf.  also  Swete,  O.T.  in  Gr.,  3,  p.  xii. 
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Cursives  HP  62  147  have  been  similarly  collated  and  pub¬ 
lished  (v.  ibidem).  Of  HP’s  remaining  thirty  numbers  four  (37 
45  61  132)  are  lectionaries,  mostly  confined  to  cc.  2,  3;  149 
contains  cc.  3-6,  105  is  a  fragment  of  3  w.,  229  is  the  Bible  text 
in  a  ms  of  Theodoret’s  comm.  For  HP  0  88  I  have  adopted  the 
sigillum  c  (chisianus),  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  noted  above, 
following  the  ediiio  prima  and  Michaelis’  reprint. 

In  addition  the  very  full  Bible  text — by  rough  calculation 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole— contained  in  Hipp.’s  comm., 
now  published  in  full  by  Bonwetsch,  has  been  adduced  for  the 
apparatus,  =  h.  A  Jerusalem  ms  of  the  Prophets  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  studied  from  a  photographic  copy; 
for  the  ms  s.  Swete,  hit.,  p.  268,  at  end  of  list,  Rahlfs,  p.  84, 
Holy  Sepulchre,  no.  2.  The  latter  text  is  Lucianic  without  par¬ 
ticular  value.  Tisserant  has  published  Lucianic  fragments  of 
32-15  jn  hjs  Codex  zuquinensis ,  Rome,  1911.2 

(3)  The  Versions  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus. 

Theodotion  has  been  noticed  first  against  the  usual  academic 
traditional  custom;  for  the  reasons  s.  §13.  Aq.  and  Sym.  may 
be  grouped  together,  for  their  fragmentary  remains  are  found 
in  the  same  sources.  The  thesaurus  of  these  materials  is  Field, 
Origenis  hexaplorum  quae  super  sunt,  etc.  {Hex.),  2  vols.,  187  5. 3 

A  close  study  of  the  Gr.  of  Dan.  adds  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  those  translators,  especially  of  Aq.  As  in  the  other 
O.T.  bks.  our  prime  source  of  information  is  the  Syro-Hexaplar, 
with  the  respective  initials  generally  marking  the  glosses  from 
‘the  Three/  Aq.,  Theod.,  Sym.  These  materials,  redone  into 
Gr.,  most  usefully  appear  in  Swete’s  marg.  to  the  (S  text.  There 
come  next  the  citations  of  the  Three  found  in  the  Fathers,  Euse¬ 
bius,  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  etc.,  and  especially  in  Jer.’s  very 
ample  and  close  comm.  And  in  addition  we  have  glosses  of 

2  The  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  try  out  thoroughly  the  ingenious  and 

reasonable  theory  of  F.  Wutz  for  a  transcription  of  the  Heb.  into  Gr.  letters  as 
basis  for  the  Gr.  VSS:  ‘Die  Transkriptionen  von  der  Septuaginta  bis  zu  Hieronymus,’ 
Beilr.  z .  d.  A.T.,  Heft  9,  1925.  Wutz  applies  his  theory  to  the  two  VSS  of 

Dan.,  pp.  168-175.  But  many  of  his  alleged  proofs  can  be  explained  far  more  satis¬ 
factorily  from  corruptions,  oral  and  scribal,  in  the  Sem.  field.  Cf.  for  example  my 
Notes  at  25,  232  for  satisfactory  explanations  which  do  not  require  his  theory.  The 
theory  is  hardly  applicable  to  much  of  05’s  free  and  fluid  rendering. 

3  N.b.  also  the  Auctarium  at  end  of  vol.  2,  p.  57,  for  additional  notes.  Add  to 
the  abundant  literature  on  this  subject  J.  Reider,  Prolegomena  to  a  Gr.-IIeb.  and 
Heb.-Gr.  Index  to  Aquila ,  Dropsie  College,  1916.  The  only  drawback  to  this  val¬ 
uable  treatise  is  that  it  lacks  the  necessary  indices. 
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scholiasts  to  mss,  marked  or  unmarked.  Q  has  some  of  this 
marked  material,  s.  at  412,  io4- 10,  n14,  with  a  case  in  A  at  94,  all 
which  uncial  evidence  is  given  in  Swete’s  marg.  Still  more  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  diagnosed  as  Aquilanic  or  Symmachian  is  found  in 
certain  other  mss  (■ v .  inf.).  And  probing  of  the  Hexaplaric  addi¬ 
tions  to  (S  and  ©  discovers  much  more  material  (from  which 
contaminations  no  ms  is  free,  not  even  B),  that  is  also  to  be 
referred  to  those  translators. 

In  the  following  Comm,  the  material  of  this  order  which  is 
had  in  Field,  much  of  which  is  handily  given  by  Swete,  is  not 
cited  except  for  reason.  The  two  translations  have  little  bearing 
upon  the  text,  for  their  text  is  with  a  minimum  of  slight  excep¬ 
tions  that  of  Their  importance,  apart  from  their  testimony 
to  the  fixation  of  the  text,  consists  in  their  interpretations,  rep¬ 
resenting  as  they  do,  in  Aq.  at  least,  authoritative  Rabb.  exege¬ 
sis  of  the  first  third  of  the  2d  cent.,  and  hence  invaluable  for  the 
substance  and  history  of  interpretation.  For  brevity’s  sake  ref¬ 
erence  must  be  made  ad.  loc.  to  the  Notes  for  notable  rdgs.  In 
general  both  translators  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as  ap¬ 
pear  elsewhere  in  the  O.T. 

In  addition  to  these  definitely  annotated  glosses  and  the 
Patristic  citations,  which  are  fully  given  by  Field,  there  are 
many  unique  rdgs.  and  some  marginal  glosses,  most  of  which 
are  probably  to  be  referred  to  those  Jewish  translators.  Most  of 
such  glosses  are  found  in  HP  36  (10  in  number);  V  and  264  fol¬ 
low  in  number  of  peculiar  rdgs.  There  are  over  30  such  cases 
not  noticed  by  Field,  the  character  of  which  refers  them  to 
those  translators.  These  will  be  noted  when  of  interest  ad  loc. 
For  a  sample  there  is  the  unique  and  correct  rendering  by  c  of 
kSnD  519  by  ecreofe  (©  erw nev),  so  only  Field  notes  two 
citations  from  o  *E/3/3tuo9  (s.  Ilex.,  1,  p.  Lxxi  seq.),  at  i3  and  at 
926  (Auctarium,  p.  58). 

But  the  influence  of  these  translations  amounts  to  far  more 
than  a  list  of  citations  can  show.  Origen’s  Hexapla  rested  largely 
for  form  at  least,  much  less  in  peculiar  vocabulary,  upon  Aquila. 
This  element  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  connection  with 
the  Hexaplaric  revisions,  s.  §14.  An  exemplary  case  of  filling  a 
lacuna  from  Aq.  is  found  in  (8  n41b-42a. 

4  Klostermann  on  this  ms,  Analecta ,  10:  “Der  als  Reprasentent  der  Rezension 
des  Hesychius  (Cornill,  Ceriani)  [?]  wichtige  Codex  ist  nicht  gut  kollationiert.” 
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(4)  The  Mediaeval  Graeco-Venetus. 

This  is  a  version  (Gr.Veu)  contained  in  a  unique  ms  at  Venice, 
first  made  known  in  the  18th  cent.  It  has  been  partly  published 
in  an  exemplary  edition  by  O.  Gebhardt:  Graecus  Venetus:  Pen - 
tateuchi  Proverbiornm  Ruth  Cantici  Ecclesiastae  Threnorum  Da- 
nielis  versio  graeca,  1875,  with  pref.  by  Franz  Delitzsch.  It  was 
probably  made  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  by  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Jew  (one  Elissaeus  of  Constantinople,  as  Delitszch  suggests), 
and  is  done  in  a  way  that  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of  a 
‘second  Aquila.’  The  Aram,  section  of  Dan.  is  rendered,  by  a 
remarkable  tour  deforce,  in  Doric  in  contrast  to  the  Attic  of  the 
rest  of  the  tr.  It  has  no  value  for  text  criticism,  but  is  of  inter¬ 
est  as  representing  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  age,  Kimhi  being 
the  translator’s  master.  See  Kamphausen,  TSK  1876,  577-586; 
JE  ‘Elissaeus,’  and  vol.  3,  1876. 

b.  Latin . 

(1)  The  Old  Latin. 

By  this  title  is  meant  a  version,  or  rather  group  of  versions, 
of  sporadic  origin,  which  preceded  Jerome’s  translation,  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  which  was  published  early  in  the  5th  cent.  The  latter  is 
in  general  so  original  that  its  predecessors  can  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished,  even  in  texts  compounded  of  the  old  and  the  new.5 

The  OLat.  texts  are  sub- versions  from  the  Gr.,  and  in  respect 
to  pre-Hieronymian  citations  are  based  upon  (S  and  0.  For  the 
change  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  appears  in  Tertullian 
and  his  disciple  Cyprian  (the  date  of  the  Latin  of  Irenaeus  is 
now  a  moot  question),  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  discussion 
in  §12,  c.  The  ms  fragments  and  the  great  majority  of  the  pre- 
Hieronymian  citations  are  based  on  0,  and  the  symbol  1C  will 
denote  Latin  texts  of  that  character. 

The  citations  present  very  complicated  problems.  But  schol¬ 
arship  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  fortunate  possession  of  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  fragments  of  Dan.  These  were  published  by  E. 
Ranke:  Fragmenta  versionis  sacrarum  scripturarum  latina  ante- 
hieronymiana ,  Vienna,  1868  (the  ‘Weingarten’  Fragments),  cov¬ 
ering  Dan.  218'33,  925-iou  (=  3CVVnr);  Par  palimpsestomm  wirce- 

6  See  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  DB  3  52  Jf.,  for  a  full  and  compact  art.,  ‘Old  Latin  Ver¬ 
sions/  with  good  bibliography;  and  now  Hold’s  vol.,  to  be  mentioned  immediately, 
with  its  citations  of  more  recent  literature. 
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burgensium ,  Vienna,  1871  (the  Wurzburg  Fragments  =  5GWzb), 
containing  Dan.  115-29,  313-(50),  85-910,  io3-ii6;  another  fragment, 
1135'39  in  Stutgardiana  versionis  sacrarutn  scripturarum  latinae  an - 
tehieronymianae  fragmenta,  Vienna,  1888  (so  the  copy  at  hand— 
I  suppose  identical  with  the  variant  title  noted  by  Dold,  p.  3, 
n.  1,  Antiquissimae  Veter  is  Testamenti  latinae  fragmenta  stutgar¬ 
diana,  Marburg,  1888);  and  by  P.  Corssen,  Zwei  neue  Fragmente 
der  Weingartner  Prophetenhandscrift  nebst  einer  Unter suckling 
iiber  das  V erhdltniss  d.  Weing.  u.  Wiirzb.  Prophetenhandschrift , 
Berlin,  1899  (which  I  have  not  seen). 

Since  the  practical  conclusion  of  this  apparatus  there  has  come 
to  hand  a  most  important  and  exhaustive  volume  by  A.  Dold: 
‘Konstanzer  altlateinische  Propheten-  u.  Evangelien-Bruch- 
stiicke:  mit  Glossen/  etc.,  Lpzg.,  1923,  in  Texte  u.  Arbeiten 
herausgegeben  durch  die  Erzabtei  Beuron ,  1  Abt.,  Heft  7-9.  The 
learned  author  appears  to  have  substantiated  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  ‘Weingarten’  Fragments  (a  fortuitous  name)  and  the 
Stuttgart  Fragment  came  originally  from  the  cathedral  library 
in  Konstanz.  He  has  accordingly  edited  under  attribution  to 
that  place  all  the  ms  material  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
have  been  able  to  ferret  out  in  various  parts  of  Germany  (often 
found  made  up  in  bookbindings !),  including  the  Weingarten 
and  Stuttgart  material.  (The  earlier  editors  with  their  notes  and 
commentaries  are  by  no  means  antiquated;  but  there  is  con¬ 
stant  revision  of  the  earlier  rdgs.  of  the  obscure,  often  palimp¬ 
sest,  texts.)  Dold  has  also  contributed  considerable  fragments 
of  an  unpublished  text  from  the  monastery  at  St.  Gall:  i1-8, 
420-22,  430-816  (some  sections  fragmentary),  926-io6,  n6-i213;  also 
fragments  of  the  Apocryphal  Additions.  This  fresh  material 
came  too  late  for  digestion  for  this  work;  but  important  data 
will  be  registered  in  the  Comm.  DokPs  volume  is  encyclopaedic 
in  character;  it  contains,  inter  al .,  a  comparison  of  the  Dan. 
texts  with  the  Patristic  citations,  pp.  154-158;  cf.  the  summary, 
p.  279.  The  present  writer  allows  his  own  list  of  citations,  given 
below,  to  stand,  as  representing  his  own  sources.  Naturally  the 
apparatus  of  the  Comm,  depends  primarily  upon  these  authen¬ 
tic  fragments  for  its  use  of  the  OLat. 

For  the  OLat.  Patristic  citations  the  one  corpus  is  the  classic 
collection  by  P.  Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  latinae  versiones 
antiquae  seu  veins  Italica ,  Rheims,  1739-49,  reprinted  Paris,  1757. 
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Its  material  for  Dan.  is  meagre,  and  the  writer  has  had  to  make 
his  own  collation.6  He  has  found  gleanings  of  interest,  some  of 
them  of  textual  importance,  and  presents  the  survey  of  citations 
in  outline;  it  will  serve  at  least  for  registration  of  the  OLat. 
references  in  the  Comm.  The  Fragments  of  5S  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  The  whole  material  covers  perhaps  three-quarters  of 


the  bk.6 7  For  critical  discussion 

ii6_229  \vzb. 

2i8-33  Wng.  =  Const. 

221  Cassiod.,  In  Ps.,  ioi. 

23i-35  Cypr.,  Test.,  ii,  17;  Maternus, 
c.  21. 

2s3  f-  Iren.,  v,  26;  cf.  iv,  34,  10. 

234  f.  Tycon.,  p.  2. 

24i-44  Jren.,  v,  26,  1. 

315- (so)  \yzb. 

316- 18  Cypr.,  Test.,  iii,  1;  cf.  Ep.  ad 
Fort.,  c.  11,  Epp.  vi,  viii;  Spec.,  c. 
44- 

3  (28J7>  Aug.,  Ep.,  p.  646;  cf.  Cypr., 
De  laps.,  c.  31. 

3  (37-42)  Cypr.,  Test.,  iii,  20. 

3  (38-45)  Aug.,  Ep.,  cxi. 

3(51)  Cypr.,  De  dovi*  or.,  c.  8. 


of  this  material  s.  §§12,  13. 

3 (57  ff>)  Aug.,  De  civ.,  xi,  9. 

324b-25  Jren>)  Vj  5)  2m 

417-19  Spec.,  c.  1 14. 

420-22?  430_816  Const. 

424  Cypr.,  De  opere  et  eleem.,  c.  5. 

511  Spec.,  c.  3. 

525.2s  j)e  prom^  34. 

524  (23) .28  (27)  Cypr.,  Test.,  iii,  20. 

71'27  Lucif.,  c.  30. 

78  Iren.,  v,  25,  2;  Victor.,  In  Apoc., 
xiii,  2. 

79-10  Ps.-Cypr.,  Ad  Nov.,  c.  17. 

710  Iren.,  ii,  6,  2;  Tycon.,  p.  60. 

713  f-  Iren.,  iv,  34, 10,  cf.  iii,  20,  2,  iv, 
50,  1,  iv,  55,  1;  Cypr.,  Test.,\i,  26; 
Maternus,  c.  25;  Aug.,  De  civ., 
xviii,  34. 


6 1  acknowledge  particular  debt  to  Burkitt’s  studies,  ‘The  Rules  of  Tyconius,’ 
TS  iii,  and  ‘The  Old  Latin  and  the  I  tala,’  ib .,  iv,  to  which  further  reference  will  be 
made.  Cf.  now  Dold’s  register  of  citations,  p.  279,  noted  above. 

7  The  texts  used  are: 

Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei ,  ed.  Dombert,  1S77;  Epistolae,  ed.  Goldbacher,  CSEL 
vol.  34,  pt.  2. 

Cassiodorus,  In  Psalmos,  PL  70. 

Commodianus  (c.  250),  ed.  Dombert,  CSEL  vol.  15  (for  citation  of  Biblical  phrases 
s.  his  Index). 

Cyprian,  ed.  Hartel,  CSEL  vol.  3,  pt.  1;  Ps.-Cyprian,  Ad  Novatianutn,  ib.,  pt.  3. 

Irenseus,  ed.  Harvey. 

Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  (fl.  350),  PL  vol.  12. 

Julius  Hilarianus,  De  mundi  duratione  libellus ,  PL  vol.  12,  pp.  1102  jf. 

Lucifer  Calaritanus  (c.  350),  De  non  parcendo  in  Deum  dclinquentibus,  ed.  Hartel, 
CSEL  vol.  13. 

Tertullian,  Adv.  Iudaeos,  ed.  Oehler. 

Tyconius,  ed.  Burkitt,  TS  vol.  3,  pt.  1. 

Victorinus  of  Pettau,  ed.  Haussleiter,  CSEL  vol.  39  (against  Bludau,  p.  19,  Viet, 
also  uses  0). 

De  Pascha  computus  (c.  253?),  ed.  Hartel,  CSEL  vol.  3,  pt.  3. 

De  promissionibus  et  praedictionibus  Dei  (Ps.-Prosper),  PL  51,  7 33  Jf.  (largely  cited 
by  Sabatier). 
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715-28  Aug.,  De  civ.,  xx,  23. 

720-25  Jren.,  v,  25,  2. 
f1  Iren.,  v,  34,  2. 

84  Spec.,  c.  1 14. 

85-g10  Wzb. 
gnb-12  Jren.,  v,  25,  3. 

823.25  jren>>  ibt 

gU2b  Tert.,  Adv.  Iud.,  c.  8. 
g3-2°  Aug.,  Ep.,  cxi. 

94-7  Cypr.,  De  laps.,  c.  31. 

921-27  Tert.,  c.  8. 

923-27  Dc  prom.,  ii,  35. 

921-27  De  pascha,  c.  13. 

925- ioh  Wng.  =  Const. 

925  Victor.,  De  fabrica  mundi,  c.  8. 

926- io6  Const. 

926  Commod.,  Apol.,  11.  267/. 

927  Iren.,  v,  25,  3. 
io3-ii6  Wzb. 


23;  Spec.,  c.  27. 

Susanna  (always  preceding  Dan.). 
131-3  Cypr.,  Test.,  iii,  20. 

1 345  Spec.,  c.  3. 

cc.  13-14  Iren.,  s.  Harvey’s  Index. 


ii6-ii34  Const. 

ri  16-23  Const.  (Corssen). 

1120-33  Wzb. 
ii34-i213  Const. 

jj-35-39  Const.  (Ranke’s  Stuttg.). 

1 2lb_3  Aug.,  De  civ.,  xx,  23,  xxii,  3. 

122  Spec.,  c.  27. 

123  Iren.,  iv,  40,  i\Spcc.,  cxvi. 

1 24- 7b  Iren.,  i v,  40, 1 ;  Cypr.,  T cst.,  i,  4. 
1 27b  Cass.,  In  Ps.  li. 

(1 2 9-10  Iren.,  i,  12,  Gr.  and  Lat.  texts, 


source.) 

1213  Iren.,  v,  34,  2;  Aug.,  De  civ.,  xx, 


citation  of  (5  from  Marcosian 


(2)  The  Vulgate. 

For  Jerome’s  Version  (M)  s.  the  full  article  by  H.  J.  White, 
'Vulgate/  BD.  The  text  used  in  this  Comm,  is  Tischendorf’s 
Biblia  sacra  latina  Veteris  Testamenti ,  1873,  being  the  official 
Clementine  text,  with  the  rdgs.  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus  in  the 
marg.  These  rdgs.  will  be  distinguished  by  lHAm,  they  are  almost 
always  preferable  to  the  received  text.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
his  comm.  Jer.  does  not  always  follow  his  tr.,  probably  in  such 
cases  borrowing  from  S. 


c.  Coptic. 


There  are  two  printed  texts  of  Coptic  translations  of  Dan., 
both  of  them  being  sub-versions  from  the  Gr.8. 

(1)  The  elder,  in  the  Sahidic  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  was 
published  by  A.  Ciasca,  Fragmenta  copto-sahidica  Musei  Bor- 
giani ,  Rome,  1889.  Its  fragments  of  Dan.  are  79-16,  818“27,  91-27, 
io1* 4-11,  65  w.  in  all.  For  my  knowledge  of  this  VS,  as  yet  un¬ 
translated,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  G.  A.  Barton  for  a  translation 
he  kindly  made  for  me,  and  to  Dr.  Gehman,  who  has  assisted  me 

8  See  Vaschalde,  RB  29,  253,  for  other  fragments  and  citations  in  a  series  entitled 
*Ce  qui  a  ete  public  des  versions  copies  de  la  Bible.’  On  the  general  subject  s. 
Hyvernat,  ‘fitude  sur  les  versions  copies,’  ib.,  3,  42g. 
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in  a  critical  examination  of  the  text.  It  belongs  to  the  Theo- 
dotionic  tradition  and  will  be  treated  in  §12,  b  as  Cs. 

(2)  The  VS  in  the  Bohairic  dialect,  of  Lower  Egypt,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  Tattam  in  Prophetae  Majores  in  dialecto  linguae 
aegyptiacae  memphitica  sen  coptica ,  Oxford,  1852,  vol.  2,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Latin  tr.  As  (ttB  it  belongs  to  the  Hexaplaric 
group,  s.  §14. 

d.  Syriac . 

There  are  two  distinct  translations  accessible: 

(1)  The  earlier  translation  (vulgarly  called  Peshitto)  made 
directly  from  the  original  (=  W)  appears  in  practically  identical 
texts  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  the  Lee  (1823)  and 
Urmia  (1852)  editions,  and  the  photographic  copy  of  the  Am¬ 
brosian  Codex  published  by  A.  Ceriani,  Translatio  syra  Peschitto 
Veteris  Testamenti  ex  cod.  ambrosiano ,  Milan,  1876  seq .9  The 
London  Polyglot  has  been  generally  consulted  in  this  Comm. 

(2)  The  Ambrosian  ‘  Syro-Hexaplar  ’  text  has  been  sump¬ 
tuously  published  by  Ceriani  in  photographic  facsimile,  Codex 
syro-hexaplaris  ambrosianus ,  1874,  as  vol.  7  of  his  Monumenta 
sacra  et  prof  ana ,  Milan.10  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  copy  of 
Origen’s  Hexapla  made,  as  the  scribal  notes  attest,  for  Paul  of 
Telia  (Telia  de-Mauzelath),  in  616-7.  It  is  provided  with  the 
Origenic  asterisks  and  obeli,  and  with  an  extensive  apparatus  of 
variant  rdgs.  in  the  marg.,  mostly  ascribed  to  Aq.,  0,  Sym.,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  colophons  of  the  bks.  attest  this  origin, 
asserting,  variously,  that  the  copy  was  made  from  the  Hexapla, 
Tetrapla  or  even  Heptapla.  The  text  is  practically  the  Syriac 
counterpart  of  the  unique  4  Septuagint  ’  Gr.  text  noticed  above. 
For  Dan.  they  have  identical  colophons:  “It  was  written  from 
copies  having  this  subscription:  written  from  the  Tetrapla,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.”  The  colophon  to  Prov.  states 
that  the  original  was  in  the  hands  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius; 

0  See  M.  J.  Wyngaarden,  The  Syr.  FS  of  the  Bk.  of  Dan.,  Lpzg.,  1923  (Univ.  Penn. 
Thesis),  p.  15.  Some  variant  rdgs.  are  given  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  6,  pp.  37  /. 

10  It  had  been  previously  edited  by  Norberg,  1787,  and  in  part  by  Middeldorpf, 
1835,  and  the  text  of  Dan.  by  C.  Bugati,  Dan.  sec.  ed.  LXX  ...  ex  cod.  syro-eslhran- 
gelo,  etc.,  Milan,  1788.  For  the  ms  and  its  history  s.  Ceriani’s  preface;  Field,  Proleg. 
to  his  Ilex.,  p.  lxvii  seq.;  Bludau,  p.  26  jf.;  Swete,  O.T.,  3,  p.  xiii,  Int.,  112  /.  Also  s. 
in  general  and  for  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  texts  of  the  Syro-IIcx.  and  the  Chigi 
ms,  Lohr,  ZATW  1895,  pp.  75  jf.,  193  Jf-\  1896,  pp.  17 if. 
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the  colophon  to  Isaiah  tells  that  those  scholars  corrected  the 
text  from  ‘the  library  of  Origen.’  The  contents  of  this  text  will 
be  treated  in  connection  with  the  Hexaplaric  revisions,  §14. 

(3)  There  may  be  noted  finally  a  Daniel  text  in  the  remains 
of  Jacob  of  Edessa’s  revision  of  the  O.T.;  a  ms  of  it  is  in  Paris, 
s.  Field,  Hex.,  1,  649  for  a  description,  and  for  further  state¬ 
ment  s.  Baumstark,  Gesch.  d.  syr.  Lit.,  251,  n.  2. 

e.  Arabic. 

There  is  only  one  type  of  ancient  Arabic  text  of  Dan.  in  print, 
namely,  the  identical  text  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots. 
On  this  text  s.  the  full  treatment  by  H.  S.  Gehman,  ‘The  “Poly¬ 
glot”  Arabic  Text  of  Daniel  and  Its  Affinities/  JBL  44  (1925), 
327-352;  outside  of  studies  on  the  Pentateuch  this  is  the  most 
thorough  treatment  of  any  bk.  of  the  Arabic  Bible.  As  A  it  will 
be  considered  below  in  §14. 

A  tr.  of  Dan.  into  Arabic  in  Heb.  characters  was  made  by  the 
great  Jewish  master  Saadia,  first  part  of  the  10th  cent.  This 
has  been  published  by  H.  Spiegel  (s.  Bibliography).  It  is  of 
•great  exegetical  interest  and  will  be  cited  currently  in  the  Comm. 
Saadia  often  avails  himself  of  interpretative  paraphrases. 

For  very  interesting  evidence  for  an  early  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Arabic  in  Spain,  s.  introduction  to  Gehman’s  mono¬ 
graph,  and  to  his  art.  in  Speculum,  1,  219.  There  may  be  noted 
here  two  references  to  early  Muslim  use  of  Dan.,  given  by 
Margoliouth,  Early  Development  of  Mohammedanism:  p.  41,  a 
son  of  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  read  the  works  of  Dan.  and  made 
prophetical  calculations  therefrom  (Tabari,  ii,  399);  and  p.  235, 
cf.  p.  241,  Abu  Nu'aim  identified  the  Stone  of  c.  2  with  Mo¬ 
hammed. 

/.  Other  languages. 

No  Ethiopic  text  exists  in  print. 

Holmes-Parsons  gives  (s.  Pref.  to  Gen.,p.  iv  seq.),  apparently 
via  translations,  variants  from  printed  edd.  of  the  Armenian, 
Georgian  and  Slavonic  Bibles,  the  last-named  from  the  Ostro- 
gozok  and  Moscow  edd.  Of  these  the  Armenian  is  of  special 
interest  for  criticism,  but  having  no  control  over  the  original 
the  writer  has  made  no  reference  to  it.  Dr.  Gehman  plans  to 
make  a  critical  study  of  it. 
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However,  one  Slavic  VS  has  been  used  in  this  apparatus, 
namely  the  Slavic  VS  (appearing  in  German  tr.)  printed  in 
parallelism  with  the  Gr.  text  of  Hipp.’s  comm,  published  by 
Bonwetsch.  This  version,  as  will  be  noticed  in  §12,  is  of  critical 
value,  at  times  offering  a  better  text  than  its  Gr.  partner. 

A  Hebrew  tr.  of  the  Aram,  of  Dan.  and  Ezra  is  presented  by 
Kennicottls  ms  240  in  parallel  column  with  the  Bible  texts. 
The  ms  was  written  by  a  scribe  Menahem  in  1327,  according 
to  de  Rossi,  vol.  1,  p.  lxiii.  It  has  been  discussed  by  I.  L. 
Schulze,  Chaldaicorum  Danielis  et  Esrae  capitum  interpretatio 
hebraica ,  Halle,  1782.  The  tr.  follows  the  text  of  Sf,  is  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  10th  cent.,  but  is  of  interest  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  current  Jewish  exegesis;  s.  Bertholdt,  Daniel ,  52,  note. 
Another  ms,  Ken.  512,  gives  a  similar  tr.  of  the  Aram,  sections 
at  the  end  of  the  respective  bks.;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  studied. 


§11.  THE  OLD  GREEK  VERSION. 

As  indicated  in  §10,  a  (1)  and  d  (2),  we  are  confined  for  the 
earliest  Gr.  tr.  of  our  bk.  ((6)  to  two  practically  identical  copies, 
albeit  in  different  languages,  the  Chigi  Gr.  ms  (0Sg)  and  the 
Syro-Hexaplar  (<§s).  Ever  since  their  comparatively  modern 
publication  in  the  18th  cent.,  scholars  have  been  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  character  and  worth  of  that  translation.  The  most 
recent  extensive  study  of  it  is  that  of  Bludau,  ‘Die  alexandri- 
nische  Ubersetzung  d.  Buches  Daniel/  1897.  He  has  collated 
most  thoroughly  the  work  of  preceding  scholars  and  contributes 
much  in  the  way  of  elucidation,  although  his  work  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  its  accumulation  of  material  and  registration  of  diffi¬ 
culties  than  for  solutions  obtained.  The  problem  as  to  the 
character  of  (S  is  expressed  in  the  pertinent  section,  §4,  in 
which  the  author  sums  up  the  views  of  scholars:  “Fast  alle 
Beurtheiler  .  .  .  machen  dem  Ubersetzer  zum  Vorwurf  Willkur, 
Unkenntniss,  Tendenzkramerei,  Falschung,  u.s.w.  Noldeke 
nennt  ihn  einen  ‘Pfuscher/  u.  Field  bemerkt:  ‘Danielem  ab 
Alexandrino  absurde  conversum  est.’  ...  Nur  wenige  ...  [of 
moderns,  Cornill,  Bevan,  Behrmann,  von  Gall]  scheinen  sich 
vom  Banne  dieses  Urtheils  ein  wenig  frei  gemacht  zu  haben.” 

Bludau  proceeds,  p.  31,  to  make  an  acute  critical  distinction 
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between  cc.  3-6,  at  which  most  of  the  condemnation  is  directed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bk.  For  this  balance  the  present  writer’s 
opinion,  independently  attained,  agrees  with  Bludau’s,  that  a 
careful  study  relieves  much  of  the  odium  that  has  been  cast 
upon  the  translation.  The  translator  worked  with  three  draw¬ 
backs:  first,  the  inherent  difficulty  all  translators  have  ever  since 
contended  with,  the  intentionally  mystifying  subject-matter  of 
the  apocalyptic  portions  hampering  interpretation;  secondly, 
the  text  with  which  he  worked,  especially  in  the  last  three  cc., 
was  to  all  appearances  execrably  written;  and  finally  Aram,  and 
not  Heb.  was  his  vernacular.  This  last  point  has  not  been  spe¬ 
cifically  diagnosed  in  the  several  summaries  of  characteristics, 
e.g.j  Bevan,  pp.  48-52,  Behrmann,  p.  xxxi.  See  for  typical  cases 
the  Notes  at  816  eVl  to  irpoaraypa  fcr\.y  and  n18  eV  opfccp. 

These  points  are  rightly  insisted  upon  by  Bludau,  who  comes 
to  the  final  judgment  that  the  tr.  is  a  ‘  staunenswerthe  Leistung’ 
(p.  87).  But  he  has  not  recognized  one  feature,  the  observation 
of  which  clears  up  the  greatest  difficulties:  the  presence  of  genu¬ 
ine  glosses,  both  primary  and  secondary,  which  may  occur  lines 
away  from  their  proper  destination  ( e.g .,  eW  Kaipov  crwreXeias 
127  is  gloss  to  a  lacuna  in  v.9),  and  also  of  doublet  translations. 
The  Notes  will  abundantly  illustrate  this  statement,  and  for 
ocular  proof  reference  is  made  to  the  tabulated  criticisms  of  (S> 
8llb- 12  and  924'27  at  the  end  of  the  respective  cc.  When  we  have 
analyzed  such  portions  we  see  that  the  translator  worked  faith¬ 
fully  word  by  word,  especially  in  the  obscure  passages,  and  that 
the  present  muddled  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  shuffling 
into  the  text  of  true  glosses  or  doublets  which  once  stood  in 
the  marg.  An  exactly  similar  case  has  occurred  in  almost  all 
mss  of  0  at  end  of  c.  9;  s.  Note  at  end  of  that  chap.  These 
glosses,  and  in  some  cases  the  duplicates,  are  evidently  mostly 
prior  to  the  Origenian  revision,  which  itself  has  tended  further 
to  cover  up  original  (6;  for  we  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  thoroughgoing  Hexaplaric  text,  and  hence 
‘Septuagint’  is  a  doubly  erroneous  term.  It  would  be  worth 
while  for  some  student  to  attempt  the  reconstruction  of  original 
<S,  rejecting  the  Hexaplaric  additions,  correcting  manifest  errors 
of  text-tradition,  transferring  the  glosses  to  the  marg.,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  doublets  in  parallel  columns.  Literarily  the  translator 
was  worthy  of  such  a  task,  for  he  was  a  writer  of  skill  in  Greek  and 
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of  ingenious  spirit.  We  may  note  such  elegances  as  aycovico  i10, 
icaineiv  i12,  avv7]\ou]0e  245,  av6o:pi  3^  the  dramatic  term 
fcaTaarpocprj  7^  the  neat  ‘sophists  and  philosophers ’  i20,  ‘Kit- 
tim’  n30  —  ‘Romans’;  the  avoidance  of  monotonous  repetition 
of  names  by  ol  7rpo<yeypap,p,e'voL  3s.  For  an  example  of  ingenuity 
maybe  cited  the  tr.  of  p"Dynn  2 5  ‘be  dismembered/  by 

7rapaSecy pana 6rjaea6e  ‘be  made  an  example  of/  as  though 
=  7T apaSeiypia,  giving  capital  sense.  Space  forbids  here 
further  listings  of  the  characteristics  of  <§. 

As  observed,  cc.  4-6  must  be  considered  separately.  See  the 
Notes  appended  to  those  cc.  resp.  in  the  Comm,  and  cf.  Bludau, 
§§18-20.  In  the  Notes  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is 
considerable  evidence  for  a  translation  from  a  Sem.  copy  which 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  additions,  largely  midrash,  now 
in  (6.  The  case  would  be  comparable  to  a  similar  origin  of  the 
Apocryphal  Prayer,  Interlude,  Benediction  in  c.  3  by  progres¬ 
sive  interpolation  (s.  above,  §4);  n.b .,  the  bombastic  character 
of  that  Interlude.  The  phenomenon  appears  to  point  to  the 
actual  circulation  of  cc.  3-6  as  a  distinct  collection  of  stories  at 
some  stage  (n.b.,  the  Gr.  Lectionaries  appear  to  contain  only 
these  cc.),  a  point  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  compilation  of  the  bk.  Another  view  (e.g.,  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Bev.,  Kamp.)  holds  to  a  separate  tr.  of  those  cc.,  which 
after  attaining  its  present  garbled  form  was  borrowed  by  the 
translator  of  the  other  cc.  in  editing  the  whole  bk.  But  the  proof 
presented  from  vocabulary  is  not  stringent. 

The  recognition  of  the  character  of  (5  and  of  the  fatalities 
that  happened  to  the  Sem.  ‘Vorlage’  and  then  to  the  copies  of 
text,  diminishes  the  range  of  possible  corrections  of  ij  from  that 
quarter.  The  very  ingenuity  of  the  translator  must  put  us  on 
guard  against  accepting  his  facile  translations  as  representing  a 
better  text  than  2j.  The  lists  assembled  by  the  writer  for  cases 
where  (S  may  be  used  against  Ifj  yield  a  small  modicum  of  posi¬ 
tive  betterments,  many  of  them  hanging  in  the  balance. 

In  the  light  of  this  view,  Jahn’s  thoroughgoing  adoption  of  (S> 
(Das  Buck  Dan.,  1904)  as  representing  the  original  text,  which 
he  reverts  into  Heb.  as  the  language  of  that  original,  results 
only  in  an  exercise  in  Hebrew  composition,  which  may  be  left 
to  Jewish  literati.  An  earlier,  more  moderate  opinion  but  spe¬ 
cifically  challenging  Bludau’s  judgment  of  the  worth  of  the  text 
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of  (8  is  that  of  Riessler,  Das  Buck  Dan.,  1899.  Of  this  booklet 
of  56  pp.  only  a  half,  pp.  28-52,  is  devoted  to  a  treatment  of 
certain  select  passages  for  the  defence  of  the  writer’s  theories, 
one  of  which  is  that  adopted  by  Jahn  that  the  original  language 
of  the  whole  bk.  was  Heb.,  and  that  this  was  the  text  before 
the  translator.  And  similarly  Charles,  Daniel ,  p.  xxx,  comments 
on  the  value  of  (6:  “A  long-sustained  and  minute  study  of  the 
text  and  versions  has  led  him  [the  writer]  to  conclude  that  it  is 
just  in  these  chapters  (cc.  4-6)  that  the  LXX  makes  its  greatest 
contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  text,  particu¬ 
larly  in  chap,  iv.”  Such  theories  appear  to  the  writer  entirely 
baseless,  as  will  appear  in  the  Comm. 

As  for  the  date  of  (8,  some  of  its  phraseology  appears  in  our 
Greek  1  Mac.,  although  not  to  the  extent  sometimes  assumed. 
Of  the  correspondences  listed  by  Bludau,  p.  8,  n.  6,  only  the 
following  are  at  all  significant:  Mac.  i9  eTvXrjdvvav  Kcuca  iv  rrj  7 rj 
=  124:  Mac.  i18  €7 reaav  Tpavpbariat  7 roWol  =  n26;  Mac.  i54 
fiheXvy fia  ipq ficbcreoos  =  i^1;  Mac.  441- 43  fcaOapi^e iv  tcl  ayca  = 
S14.  As  for  /38.  ip that  may  have  arisen  contemporaneously 
with  Antiochus’  sacrilege.  Comm,  have  long  observed  the  iden¬ 
tical  phrase  dirrjpeiaaTO  avra  iv  eiScoXeia)  avrov  i2  =  1  Esd. 
29,  and  so  the  origin  of  (8  of  both  bks.  from  the  same  hand  has 
been  proposed  by  Gwyn,  DCB  ‘  Theodotion,’  note  p.  977 ;  Thack¬ 
eray,  DB  1,  761  b ;  Riessler,  with  a  long  list  of  (often  merely 
nominal)  parallels,  pp.  52-56;  Torrey,  Ezra  Studies ,  84.  On 
rather  scanty  evidence,  that  the  Jewish  historian  Eupolemus, 
c.  150  B.c.  (text  given  by  Swete,  hit.,  370  =  Eus.,  Praep.,  ix,  31) 
knew  (8  of  2  Ch.  i212ff-,  Torrey  holds,  p.  82,  that  the  OGr.  tr.  of 
Ch.-Ezr.-Neh.  (containing  2  Esd.)  existed  by  the  middle  of  the 
2d  cent.  If  so,  with  the  equation  of  (8  of  that  series  and  of 
Dan.,  the  latter  would  then  precede  the  Gr.  of  1  Mac.,  which  is 
quite  likely,  as  the  Gr.  of  the  latter  bk.  cannot  be  earlier  than 
100  B.c.  Torrey  holds,  p.  83,  that  the  home  of  the  tr.  of  his  (8 
text  “may  well  have  been  Egypt,”  a  position  naturally  to  be 
assumed.  This  is  corroborated  by  (B’s  rendering  of 
Dan.  i3  by  A fiiecrSpi,  simply  an  Egyptian  transliteration  of  the 
Sem.;  a  parallel  Coptism  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  Cod.  A, 
IBapraaap  for  B aXraaap  (s.  on  that  codex  §14). 

For  the  Hexaplaric  additions,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
noted  in  (SG  and  (8s  by  asterisk  and  obelus  (more  correctly 
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and  consistently  in  the  latter),  s.  §14  on  the  Hexapla.  For  the 
usurpation  of  <S  by  0,  entailing  almost  its  extinction,  s.  §13. 

§12.  THEODOTION. 

Before  the  end  of  the  2d  Christian  cent,  another  translation 
than  that  of  (S  was  making  its  way  into  the  use  of  the  Church, 
and  within  the  first  half  of  the  3d  cent,  it  had  become  mistress 
of  the  field.  This  is  the  translation  assigned  by  all  Patristic  and 
ms  evidence  to  Theodotion,  whose  age  is  traditionally  put  in 
the  second  half  of  the  2d  cent,  after  Christ.  On  this  subject  s. 

§I3- 

The  ms  evidence  for  this  version  in  its  earliest  form  is  found 
in  the  Gr.  and  in  two  sub-versions  from  the  latter,  the  OLat. 
and  Sahidic-Coptic.  This  triple  chain  of  evidence  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  the  Origenian  revisions, 
so  that  it  must  be  assigned  as  a  tradition  to  an  age  anterior  to 
the  middle  of  the  3d  cent. 

a.  The  Greek  B  Group . 

We  possess  in  the  eldest  of  the  uncials,  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
the  best  type  of  ©’s  text.  This  apparently  dogmatic  statement 
is  supported  by  all  the  tests  tried  by  the  writer.  That  text 
stands  almost  alone  in  its  thoroughgoing  correspondence  with 
the  OLat.  and  (tts,  and  it  is  the  one  which,  with  exceptions  to 
be  noted  in  a  subsequent  section,  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
revisions.  Empirical  analysis  has  discovered  mss  89  130  as 
standing  closest  to  B,  more  distantly  (with  Origenian  elements) 
26  42;  and  the  text  in  Hippolytus  (h)  which  is  freshly  adduced 
in  this  Comm,  has  particular  interest  in  both  its  Gr.  and  Slav, 
forms.  It  is  adequate  to  consider  B  as  the  master  text  of  its 
group  and  to  observe  its  characteristics. 

This  high  opinion  of  B  is  expressed  despite  the  recognition  of 
certain  shortcomings;  but  it  is  as  text  far  cleaner  than  any  of 
its  colleagues,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  Cod.  A,  a  most  imper¬ 
fect  document.  Naturally  the  interest  of  critical  scholars  has 
been  devoted  to  ($,  but  unfortunately  B  has  been  neglected 
both  in  respect  to  its  intrinsic  worth  and  to  critical  study  of  it 
as  an  undoubted  representative  of  a  pure  Theodotionic  text,  the 
like  of  which  can  only  be  discovered  with  pains  in  other  parts 
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of  the  Gr.  O.T.  Withal  scholars  have  perpetrated  the  mistake 
of  baldly  citing  B  as  though  it  were  ultimate,  with  no  attempt 
to  criticise  it  apart  from  its  group  and  to  recover  the  original 
text.  Accordingly,  in  this  Comm,  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  B  and  its  congeners,  with  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
that  original.1 

For  faults  of  all  kinds  in  the  text  of  B  the  writer  has  counted 
some  65  cases,  in  most  of  which  B  is  supported  by  very  respect¬ 
able  authority.  It  contains  a  small  number  of  unique  scribal 
errors.  About  25  interpolations  have  been  counted,  but  most 
of  them  from  (8,  some  of  which  are  supported  by  SI,  hence 
primitive  contaminations.  The  resultant  verdict  agrees  with 
that  expressed  upon  the  text  of  B  in  the  N.T.  by  Westcott-Hort, 
hit .,  233  /.:  “The  scribe  by  no  means  reached  a  high  standard 
of  accuracy,  and  on  the  other  hand  his  slips  are  not  proportion¬ 
ately  bad  ...  he  occasionally  omits  necessary  portions  of 
text,”  etc. 

There  are  many  cases  where  ©  as  represented  by  B  has  mis¬ 
read  or  mispronounced  his  text  or  had  a  faulty  text  (some  30 
cases  have  been  listed);  c.g.,  234-  33  pEPl  with  two  different  erro¬ 
neous  translations;  823  DEN2  =  w?  wa;  127  Dp  T  =  7 voxjovtcu-, 
etc.  Judgment  of  these  errors  in  so  difficult  a  text  as  Dan.  (a 
large  proportion  of  the  errors  occur  in  c.  n)  must  be  lenient. 

The  well-known  characteristics  of  ©  appear  in  B,  and  they 
need  not  be  diagnosed  at  length  here.  His  tr.  depends  primarily 
upon  (8,  and  hence  his  independent  value  often  fails,  especially 
in  difficult  passages,  where  he  simply  repeats  (8,  a  weakness 
common  to  all  translators.  At  the  same  time  he  handles  (8  gen¬ 
erally  with  fine  discrimination;  the  opening  vv.  of  the  bk.  might 
be  observed  for  this  point.  His  characteristic  of  literalness  ap- 


1  With  the  development  of  photographic  processes  it  is  only  sluggishness  when 
scholarship  does  not  acquaint  itself  with  the  exact  texts  of  mss.  The  advance  now 
needed  is  the  formulation  of  a  critical  apparatus  to  a  group  such  as  that  represented 
by  A  or  B,  etc.,  and  to  attempt  to  restore  the  basis  of  the  group.  And  this  work 
should  be  done  quite  apart  from  thought  of  effect  on  the  text  of  $};  that  is  another 
matter.  Another  requirement  is  the  study  of  each  of  the  great  mss  in  extenso 
throughout  the  O.T.,  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  N.T.,  but  which 
fails  utterly  in  the  O.T.  field.  What  is  said  about  the  characteristics  and  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  B  is  based  entirely  on  its  text  for  Dan.  Now  exactly  opposite  results  are 
obtained  by  Torrey,  p.  95,  in  the  comparison  of  A  and  B.  For  his  Biblical  portion: 
“The  best  uncial  by  far  is  A;  and  the  worst  by  far  is  B.”  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to 
these  things  in  the  case  of  A  and  B  as  wholes? 
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pears  in  his  frequent  transliterations  of  words  (sometimes  with 
reason,  e.g.,  /3a88e^,  possibly  a  current  loan  from  the  Sem., 
sometimes  with  tact  in  case  of  an  unknown  word,  e.g.,  ^opQofifxav 
i13).  His  usual  but  not  constant  word-for-word  tr.  of  the  Heb. 
lands  him  in  frequent  barbarisms,  especially  in  the  case  of  assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  new  with  the  old,  e.g.,  616  (l5).  Withal  he  drops 
his  literalism  quite  often,  as  though  impatient  of  Sem.  stylisms 
and  repetitiousness. 

One  feature  of  B,  worthy  of  notice  in  text  criticism,  is  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  abbreviation,  ranging  all  the  way  from  omission  of 
single  words  of  no  essential  importance  to  the  abbreviation  of 
repetitious  phrases.  In  some  cases  do  not  run  with  B  in 
these  omissions,  and  the  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  then 
as  secondary.  While  often  the  omissions  nrght  be  ascribed  to 
subsequent  scribes,  especially  in  cases  of  homccoteleuta,  the 
writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tendency  is  an  origi¬ 
nal  characteristic  of  0  (Torrey  has  noticed  the  same  for  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  B,  p.  95,  but  charging  them  to  ‘incredible  carelessness5). 
The  lacunae  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  scribal  losses,  so  well 
supported  are  they.  In  most  cases  05  supports  Si  as  against 
B,  and  that  combination  is  generally  to  be  respected.  A  case 
of  simplification  from  an  original  status  where  two  parallel 
antique  texts  were  once  present  in  ©  texts  appears  at  end  of 
c.  9,  where  B  has  selected  one  of  them,  with  consequently  the 
remission  of  the  more  interesting  duplicate  into  the  marg.  of 
our  Gr.  edd.  (s.  Note  at  end  of  c.  9).  In  general  B  represents 
the  authentic  text  of  ‘Theodotion’  for  Dan. 

A  note  is  due  on  Hippolytus’  Theodotionic  text  in  his  comm, 
to  Dan.;  see  §10,  a  (2).  The  Biblical  text  used  by  Hipp.  is 
present  in  double  form,  in  Gr.  and  in  Slavonic,  and  as  the  latter 
varies  from  the  former  to  some  extent  we  possess  an  inner  appa¬ 
ratus  for  Hipp.’s  text.  In  some  cases  the  Slav,  has  better  rdgs. 
than  the  Gr.;  I  note:  330  (97),  p.  114  (of  Bonwetsch’s  edition); 
424,  p.  128;  511,  p.  152;  68,  p.  162;  79,  p.  184;  85,  p.  250  (s.  Notes 
ad  loc.).  The  Slav,  text  has  thus  its  own  tradition,  a  fact  sug¬ 
gesting  the  worth  of  critical  examination  into  the  translations 
in  that  language.  As  the  doubly  witnessed  text  has  not  been 
studied  hitherto  for  its  bearing  on  text  criticism,  it  is  useful  to 
note  that  it  is  very  closely  related  to  B,  agreeing  with  the  latter, 
in  the  large,  in  its  characteristic  rdgs.  and  omissions.  In  a  few 
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cases  it  is  better  than  B,  e.g.,  in  the  omission  of  e£  opovs  234 
(p.  56),  and  8U  (p.  250)  D’YIH  =  eVapa'^0??,  conturbatum  est , 
vs.  B  Ipayfirj.  In  two  places  Hipp.  has  independent  renderings 
of  If,  and  this  suggests  that  that  Father  had  control  of  Heb. 
Compare  the  tradition  about  him  as  the  ‘  Expositor  of  the  Tar- 
gum  7  and  his  undoubted  acquaintance  with  Rabbinic  learning; 
s.  Achelis  (cited  in  the  next  note),  pp.  1 13-120.  The  cases  in 
point  are  n6,  p.  300,  and  n30,  p.  298.  The  not  considerable 
variations  from  B  are  Hexaplaric-Lucianic,  more  particularly 
Lucianic.  This  latter  characteristic  belongs  to  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  ‘  pre-Lucianic  rdgs./  s.  §12  end,  §15  end. 

Now  Hipp.’s  text  is  one  of  our  most  primitive  proofs  not  only 
for  B  but  also  for  the  tradition  of  0.2  Bardenhewer,  p.  68,  and 
Bonwetsch,  p.  2,  assign  the  comm,  to  Dan.  quite  confidently  to 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus7  persecution,  202  a.d.,  in  this  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Zahn  and  Harnack,  as  against  Salmond,  who  places 
it  ‘a  good  deal  later/  p.  1046.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  that 
point,  Salmond’s  statement  (p.  87 b)  that  Hipp.’s  activity  may 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  2d  cent,  (he 
may  have  heard  Irenaeus)  argues  for  the  existence  of  the  Theo- 
dotionic  tr.  as  authoritative  well  back  into  the  2d  cent.  The 
date  of  the  Latin  tr.  of  Irenaeus  being  now  held  by  many  to  be 
much  later  ( v .  inf.  [c]),  this  fact  as  to  Hipp.’s  text  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  ‘pre-Lucianic  rdgs.7  in  Hipp.  point  to  a  Syrian, 
Antiochian  origin,  as  do  also  the  OLat.  texts,  and  Hipp.  may 
have  been  instrumental  as  purveyor  of  that  form  of  0  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  B  text,  which  is  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin. 

b.  The  Sahidic-C optic. 

My  list  of  variations  from  B  in  the  56  vv.  of  the  Sahidic  num¬ 
bers  all  told  about  20.  This  count  includes  particles  and  other 
easily  variable  factors.  In  many  cases  they  help  to  correct  B 
where  it  can  otherwise  be  proved  to  be  untrue  to  its  group,  e.g . 
the  intrusion  in  9s;  in  several  cases  there  is  correspondence  with. 
?C  against  B.  The  most  frequent  correspondences  are  with  Q 
26  233  =  It.  This  establishment  of  some  links  between  the 
Coptic  and  Q  agrees  with  the  findings  of  Ceriani,  De  codice 


2  See  Salmond,  ‘Hipp.,’  in  DCB,  and  consult  Bibliography  under  Achelis,  Barden¬ 
hewer,  Bonwetsch. 
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marchaliano ,  etc.,  Rome,  1890,  as  reported  by  Swete,  OTG  3, 
pp.  viii  seq.  There  are  agreements  with  (6,  also  with  some  of 
the  Origenic  groups  and  so  indirectly  with  Lu.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  Note  at  the  end  of  c.  9  for  its  interesting  form  of 
the  text  of  the  last  vv.  of  that  chap. 

This  close  correspondence  between  B  and  (Is  adds  weight  to 
my  opinion  that  B  represents  the  Egyptian  type  of  0,  as  against 
others,  Palestinian  and  Syrian.  As  to  the  importance  of  (Es 
the  writer’s  belief  has  only  grown  stronger  with  repeated  study 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  Sahidic  Dan.  existed  it  would  be  a 
worthy  peer  to  B. 


c.  The  Old  Latin. 

The  sources  of  materials  for  this  subject  have  been  given 
above,  §10,  b  (1).  The  OLat.  ms  texts  are  distinctly  pre-Hexa- 
plaric,  corroborating  Burkitt’s  dictum  upon  Patristic  citations 
that  the  OLat.  nowhere  exhibits  the  Hexaplaric  earmarks.3  And 
the  text  is  in  general  that  of  B.  Ranke  has  placed  scholars  in 
his  debt  by  giving  an  apparatus  of  comparison  of  rdgs.  with 
Holmes-Parsons,  but  with  these  drawbacks,  that  he  has  taken 
as  his  basis  the  faulty  Sixtine  text  (against  which  the  user  of 
HP  must  always  be  on  his  guard),  that  he  simply  compares  B 
with  no  attempt  at  criticism  of  its  text,  and  finally  that  as  a 
purely  classical  scholar  he  does  not  know  the  Sem.  background. 
Also  he  often  leaves  unnoticed  many  evident  faults  of  the  texts 
that  can  be  easily  corrected.4  This  OLat.  material  bears  as  a 
translation  the  same  relation  to  its  Gr.  copy  as  the  latter,  0, 
does  to  ij,  and  hence  the  work  of  comparison  is  immensely  sim¬ 
plified.  2j  is  of  great  value  in  showing  the  antiquity  of  errors, 
glosses,  etc.,  in  B,  e.g the  doublet  232  pectus  et  bracchia ;  and 
conversely  it  often  exhibits  a  better  rdg.  which  may  also  be  in 
Gr.  mss,  e.g.,  220  sapientia  et  uirtus  =  Q  alone  =  ^,  the  rest 
with  a  third  glossed  doublet,  which  also  appears  in  Cassiodor, 
ad  Ps.  ci ,  +  intellectus.  As  for  agreements  with  the  Gr.  groups 
as  against  B  the  most  correspondences  are  with  the  Lucianic 
group  (14  cases),  then  with  the  Origenian  mss  (no  Hexaplaric 
additions!),  e.g.,  with  A  13  cases,  Q  n  cases,  106  10  cases,  etc. 

3  “No  (asterisked)  passage  is  found  in  any  form  of  the  African  Latin,”  Rules  of 
Tyconius,  p.  xcvi. 

4  E.g.,  826  sermone  for  ooXw  arose  from  the  misreading  of  B.  as  Xofo. 
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The  citations  of  the  Patristic  material  have  been  given  in 
§10.  These  numerous  cases,  which  often  present  three  or  four 
parallels,  have  been  fully  digested  for  this  work;  much  chaff  had 
to  be  winnowed,  but  valuable  gleanings  were  attained;  ef.  the 
Note  on  0  at  end  of  c.  9  for  a  very  important  rdg.  in  Tertullian. 
The  criticism  of  this  whole  material  would  be  a  work  in  itself, 
for  which  important  preliminary  studies  have  been  made  by 
Burkitt  in  his  Rules  of  Tyconius  and  The  Old  Latin  and  the 
1 tala, 5 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  earliest  Patristic  text  using 
3E  is  the  Latin  Interpretation  of  Irenaeus,  whose  Against  the 
Heresies  was  probably  written  in  the  eighties  of  the  2d  cent.6 
This  view  of  the  early  origin  of  32  of  Irenaeus  has  been  upset  by 
the  studies  of  Jordan  and  Souter,  who  very  positively  refer  the 
Latin  tr.  to  the  4th  cent.7  If  this  judgment  be  true,  Irenaeus’ 
primacy  for  the  critical  student  of  the  OLat.  is  dislodged.  But 
the  Lat,  of  Iren,  still  remains  incontestable  proof  of  Iren.’s 
thoroughgoing  0  text,  for,  as  Burkitt  remarks,  Old  Latin ,  p.  6, 
n.  2,  the  translator  would  have  revealed  traces  of  the  Septua- 
gintal  character  of  his  original,  if  it  had  such.  If,  with  Venables, 
p.  254,  Irenaeus’  birth  is  to  be  put  between  the  limits  126  and 
136  a.d.,  the  text  of  0  must  be  carried  back  into  the  first  half  of 
the  2d  cent.,  when  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  initiated  into  the  one 
text  we  know  he  used;  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  the  unadul¬ 
terated  0  text  of  Hippolytus,  providing  us  with  a  continuous 
catena  for  a  large  part  of  that  cent.  In  addition  to  Irenaeus  we 
have  evidence  for  0  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  cent,  in  Tertullian 
in  part,  while  his  scholar  Cyprian  uses  both  (§  and  0,  sometimes 
in  conflate  form.8 

Jerome’s  well-known  criticism  of  for  its  ‘diuersa  exempla- 

6  See  now  the  Patristic  apparatus  presented  by  Dold,  pp.  279  /.;  for  an  earlier 
listing,  Bludau,  De  indole,  20  f.  Oesterley  has  collated  Ranke’s  Fragments  and 
Patristic  Citations  for  the  Minor  Prophets  in  JThSt.,  vols.  5,  6. 

6  So  Venables,  DCB  3,  258.  All  the  citations  from  Dan.  are  found  only  in  the 
Latin,  with  one  exception,  Dan  129  f-  in  i,  12,  a  citation  from  a  heretic,  which  inter¬ 
estingly  enough  is  from  <&. 

7  H.  Jordan,  ‘Das  Alter  u.  d.  Herkunft  d.  latein.  Ubersetzung  d.  Hauptwerkes  d. 
Iren.,’  Theol.  Studien,  Th.  Zahn  dargebracht,  1908,  and  Souter  in  Sanday  and  Turner, 
Novum  Testamentum  S.  Irenaei,  1923;  it  may  be  noted  that  the  editor  Dr.  Turner  still 
remains  unconvinced.  C/.  rev.  by  Lagrange,  RB  1924,  260  jf. 

8  See  in  general  Burkitt,  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala.  For  a  theory  of  a  Marcionite 
Vetus  Latina  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  Latin  tr.  of  the  Bible  s.  d’Ales,  Biblica,  4, 
1923,  pp.  56/.,  esp.  85/. 
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ria’  and  the  ‘interpretum  uarietatem7  (s.  Kennedy,  DB  3,  48) 
appears  to  be  substantiated  by  the  large  amount  of  variation 
among  the  Patristic  citations  and  the  authentic  texts  of  SI.  It 
leads  nowhere  to  make  the  hypothesis  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  versions;  this  did  not  occur  in  the  primitive  Gr.  Church.  But 
it  may  be  suggested  that  there  arose  early  in  the  Latin-speaking 
Church  an  oral  ‘Targum,7  since  in  important  dogmatic  and  also 
popular  passages  a  crystallized  translation  would  have  come  in 
vogue,  which  itself  allowed  much  room  for  variation  even  after 
it  was  written  down.  For  instance,  the  Interpreter  of  Irenaeus 
with  the  Gr.  before  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  had  the  current 
Targum  in  his  head;  the  latter  would  be  modified  by  his  schol¬ 
arly  attention  to  the  text  as  well  as  by  existing  variants  in  the 
oral  translation.  A  study  of  these  OLat.  texts  induces  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  fidelity  and,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
scholarship  of  the  early  Latin  translators. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  ‘Lucianic7  rdgs.  in  the  OLat.  must 
be  touched  upon.  It  has  long  been  observed  by  students9  that 
the  OLat.  of  the  O.T.  is  markedly  ‘  Lucianic.7  In  his  Par  palimps. 
wire.,  410,  Ranke  lists  in  order  the  Gr.  mss  most  closely  corre¬ 
sponding  to  ?C  in  the  latter’s  variations  from  B;  and  the  Lu¬ 
cianic  mss  22  36  48  51  231  stand,  almost  all,  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  The  problem  must  be  discussed  in  connection  with  Lucian, 
§15.  There  can  be  but  one  explanation,  that  Lucian  himself 
used  as  a  basic  text  one  that  varied  primitively  from  that  of  B. 
That  is,  there  existed  a  Syrian  or  Antiochian  form  of  0,  which, 
as  SC  shows,  early  made  its  way  from  Syria  to  the  West  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  OLat.  translation.  Direct  connections 
of  the  West  with  Syria,  not  only  via  Egypt  and  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  as  so  often  assumed,  must  be  allowed.  Irenaeus  came 
from  Asia  Minor.  Hippolytus  probably  came  from  the  East. 
Note  also  that  on  Irenaeus7  authority  Theodotion  was  an  Ephe¬ 
sian.  The  problem  is  accordingly  connected  with  that  of  the 
Western  Readings  in  N.T.  text  criticism.  Sanday,  as  cited  by 
Kennedy,  has  suggested  that  the  text  of  the  N.T.  in  OLat.  and 
Syriac  came  from  Antioch.  It  can  be  positively  insisted  upon 
that  despite  the  alleged  ‘Lucianisms7  none  of  the  Hexaplaric 

9  See  Kennedy,  DB  3,61  /.,  Schiirer,  GJV  3,  3.43,  431,  n.  14,  Dieu,  ‘Retouches  lucia- 
niques  sur  quellcs  textes  de  la  vieille  version  latine  (I  et  II  Samuel),’  RB  16,  372  jj., 
summary,  p.  403. 
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interpolations,  none  of  the  characteristic  Lucianic  doublets  ap¬ 
pears  in 

Finally  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  with  this  coincidence  of  S3, 
(SLS  and  Patristic  citations  with  B  the  text  of  the  latter  must 
represent  that  of  ©  back  toward  200  a.d.  at  least;  and  this  judg¬ 
ment,  reached  independently,  agrees  with  that  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  for  the  N.T., hit.,  222:  the  text  of  B  and  Sinai ticus  is  ‘ essen¬ 
tially  a  text  of  the  second  or  early  third  century. 7 

§13.  theodotion:  triumph  over  the  old  Greek;  age; 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  1 UR-THEODOTION.  ’ 

Little  direct  information  is  at  hand  for  the  replacement  of 
the  Old  Greek  (‘  Septuagint’)  VS  of  Dan.  by  0.  The  triumph, 
starting  as  we  have  seen  in  the  2d  cent.,  rapidly  became  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  as  witnessed  by  sub-versions  which  go  back 
at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cent.  Jerome  gives  the  fullest 
statement  in  the  Preface  to  his  comm.:  “Danielem  prophetam 
iuxta  septuaginta  interpretes  Domini  Saluatoris  ecclesiae  non 
legunt,  utentes  Theodotionis  editione,  et  hoc  cur  accident  nescio. 
.  .  .  Hoc  unum  affirmare  possum,  quod  multum  a  veritate  dis- 
cordet,  et  recto  iudicio  repudiatus  est.”  Origen  in  his  Hexapla 
fully  edited  and  revised  both  (5  and  ©  of  Dan.,  although  his 
work  in  other  bks.  shows  that  he  depended  upon  ©  for  filling  up 
lacunae  in  <8,  e.g .,  Jer.  and  Job.  It  is  assumed  by  many  (s. 
Schtirer,  GJV  3,  442)  that  the  immediate  cause  of  rejection  of 
(S  was  its  false  interpretation  of  the  Weeks,  c.  7  (s.  Note  at  end 
of  that  chap.);  but  the  patent  incorrectness  of  (£  was  sufficient 
ground  to  prefer  a  better  translation,  which  had  its  own  good 
tradition. 

Of  Theodotion  we  know  next  to  nothing  as  to  his  person  and 
date.1  The  earliest  mention  of  him  is  in  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer . 
iii,  24:  ‘k  Theodotion  the  Ephesian  made  a  translation,  and 
Aquila  the  Pontian,  both  Jewish  proselytes.”  No  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  Epiphanius!  statement,  De  mens,  et  pond.,  §17, 
placing  him  under  Commodus’  reign,  c.  180,  which  is  at  once 
contradicted  by  Irenaeus’  use  of  ©  (s.  also  Gwyn,  arguing  for  a 
mistake  in  the  imperial  names).  As  Irenaeus  names  him  before 


1  See  Gwyn,  ‘Theodotion/  DCB;  Bludau,  De  indole ,  §3;  Swete,  Int.,  42  jf.; 
Schiirer,  GJV  3,  439  jj. 
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Aquila,  there  is  clear  presumption  that  he  antedated  the  latter, 
and  the  convention  of  naming  him  after  the  latter  has  no  more 
reason  than  the  fact  that  in  Origen’s  columns  Aquila  preceded 
Theodotion;  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  presumable  priority, 
urged  by  Schiirer,  p.  442,  is  ignored  in  the  authoritative  works.2 
Cf.  Jer.’s  ignorance  as  to  this  translator’s  age,  in  the  Pref.  to  his 
comm.:  “qui  utique  post  aduentum  Christi  incredulus  fuit.” 

But  the  age  of  the  translator  Theodotion,  which  must  logi¬ 
cally  be  referred  back  at  least  to  the  first  third  of  the  2d  Chris¬ 
tian  cent.,  cannot  date  for  us  the  rise  of  the  ‘Theodotionic’  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Greek  Bible.  The  problem  has  long  been  noticed 
and  solutions  attempted.  Credner,  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitimg  in 
die  bibl.  Sckriften,  1838,  2,  61  jf.,  proposed  that  there  was  an 
early  Christian  version  of  Dan.  which  would  explain  the  N.T. 
citations.  Gwyn’s  hypothesis  is  the  boldest,  DCB  p.  976:  “Side 
by  side  with  the  Chisian  LXX  there  was  current  among  the 
Jews,  from  pre-Christian  times,  another  version  of  Daniel,  more 
deserving  of  the  name,  claiming  to  belong  to  the  LXX  collec¬ 
tion  and  similar  in  general  character  to  the  LXX  versions  of 
other  books  of  the  Hagiographa ;  that  this  was  the  version  known 
to  the  author  of  the  bk.  of  Baruch  .  .  .  and  to  St.  Matthew,” 
etc.  Swete’s  criticism  of  this  position,  hit .,  p.  49,  is  cautious  and 
non-committal.  Bludau  in  his  full  discussion  of  the  evidence 
from  Dan.  (Die  alex.  Ubers .,  §2,  p.  23)  comes  to  the  result  of  an 
older  Gr.  tr.  ‘  reformed  ’  by  the  historic  Theod.  of  the  2d  Christian 
cent.  Schiirer  expresses  himself  similarly,  p.  442:  “Dieses  ganze 
Material  lasst  nur  zwei  Erklarungen  zu:  entweder  Theod.  ist 
alter  als  die  Aposteln,  oder  es  hat  einen  ‘ Theod.’  vor  Theod. 
gegeben,  d.  h.  eine  Revision  der  LXX  in  ahnlichem  Sinne,  die 
dann  von  Theod.  weitergefiihrt  worden  ist.” 

Only  a  brief  resume  of  the  evidence,  and  that  for  Dan.  alone, 
can  be  given  here;  for  fuller  data  reference  can  be  made  to 
Bludau,  l.  c. 

In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  c.  150-200  (not  included  by  Bludau) 
the  citations  are  (after  SUihlin’s  ed.  in  CCS  with  cross-reference 
to  Potter’s  ed.): 

Dan.  227  f>:  Strom.,  i, 4,  p.  16  (P.  p.  330)  =  0  with  ‘Lucianic’  + 
hvvaius. 

8  See  the  author’s  Samaritans,  77,  292,  for  Samaritan  reminiscences  of  Theod.; 
there  is  ref.  to  a  ‘Targum  of  Nathanael,’  i.c.,  Theodotion. 
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79a:  Paed.,  ii,  io,  p.  222  (P.  p.  235)  =  0. 

79b  :  ib.,  iii,  3,  p.  246  (P.  p.  262)  =  0. 

813f-:  Strom.,  i,  21,  p.  91  (P.  p.  408)  =  0  (Stahlin’s  text  much 
improved). 

924-27:  ib.,  p.  78  (P.  p.  393)  in  general  =  0;  s.  further  Note 
at  end  of  c.  9. 

i2uf*:  ib.,  p.  91  (P.  p.  409)  =  0,  but  Sodijpac  for  SoOrjaerai 
with  V  Q  62  Lu.  al. 

Justin  Martyr  (|  c.  165)  cites  7 9-28  at  length,  Tryph.,  xxxi.  His 
other  citations  are  all  from  the  same  chapter,  except  245  in 
Tryph.,  lxx,  1,  where  the  text  is  indifferent  between  <S  and  ffi; 
and  ii36  in  cx.  2,  where  (5  is  the  basis  {n.b.  e^aWa),  Archam- 
bault’s  ed.  of  Trypho  in  Hammer  and  Lejay’s  Textes  et  Docu¬ 
ments  has  been  consulted.  Swete  has  conveniently  presented  the 
long  passage  from  c.  7  in  parallel  with  <B  and  0,  hit.,  p.  421,  to 
which  the  reader  may  refer.  My  result  of  comparison  is  that 
this  mosaiclike  composition  is  not  due  to  the  intrusion  of  a  later 
scholiast  into  Justin’s  original  (&  text;  the  care  with  which  the 
variations  are  made  points  to  the  first  hand.  In  most  cases  the 
intentional  variations  from  (S  were  made  where  (§  has  a  cor¬ 
rupt  or  complicated  text,  for  which  0  offered  improvements. 

Of  three  ‘Apostolic  Fathers’  (Gebhardt’s  text),  toward  the 
end  of  the  1st  cent.,  Shepherd  of  Hernias  appears  indifferent  be¬ 
tween  (5  and  0,  except  for  the  citation  of  0  6  23(22)  in  Vis.,  iv, 
2,  4  against  (6.3  The  citation  of  235  in  Sim.,  ix,  2,  1  is  indepen¬ 
dent. 

Ep.  Barnabas,  iv,  4  /.,  contains  memoriter  citations  of  724-27; 
against  Bludau’s  judgment  that  (S>  is  visible,  nothing  definite 
can  be  postulated;  Swete,  hit.,  48,  holds  that  the  correspondence 
is  closer  with  0. 

Ep.  Clement,  xlv,  recalling  Dan.  617(16),  is  closer  to  ©  e/SXrjOrj 
than  to  (S  ipptpT).  In  c.  xxxiv  iXarovpyovu  =  ©  710  vs m  (g 
eOepairevov,  For  the  inversion  of  the  numerals,  ‘myriad  myri¬ 
ads,’  ‘thousand  thousands,’  in  company  with  old  ecclesiastical 
use,  s.  Burkitt,  Old  Latin,  22;  it  follows  Rev.  511. 

Josephus’  Bible  text  has  been  variously  diagnosed,  but  with¬ 
out  positive  results.4 

3  The  writer  also  depends  upon  Sem.  tradition  in  his  reference  to  the  angel  who 
‘stopped’  (”UD)  the  mouth  of  the  lions  as  ©sypt  i.  e.,  Heypt;  s.  ‘Segri,’  DCB 
Schiirer,  3,  441,  for  the  discussions  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  and  Hort. 

4  See  Bludau,  Ryssel,  and  for  other  literature  Schiirer,  3,  422. 
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But  the  New  Testament,  with  its  wealth  of  citation  from 
Dan.,  offers  the  best  touchstone  for  the  problem.  To  begin 
with  the  kindred  Apocalypse  of  John,  we  discover  propinquity 
to  both  (5  and  ©,  often  with  apparent  conflation,  and  equally 
with  a  sovereign  independence  of  known  Gr.  texts.5  The  follow¬ 
ing  cases  of  Theodotionic  character  may  be  noted  and  analyzed: 

Rev.  920:  Dan.  523  =  0,  but  ei'ScoXa  =  (5. 

Rev.  io5 f*:  Dan.  12 7=  ©  dopoaev  iv  Td>^o)vri—  0,(5  tov  tfcovra. 

Rev.  n7:  Dan.  721  =©  67 rci'ei  7 roXepov  pera  twv  a<yla)v  vs.  (£> 
7 roX.  avviardpevov  7 rpo'9  (0’s  plus  has  been  introduced  into  (5 
v.8);  the  same  correspondence  at  Rev.  137  but  with  more  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  fuller  citation. 

Rev.  127:  Dan.  io20  =  ©  7 roXeprjcraL,  vs.  (5  hiapd^eaOat, 

Rev.  1618:  Dan.  121  the  plus  eVl  r.  77)9  =  Or.,  Lu.,  but  ©  & 
~r)  7 r).  (Has  this  plus  entered  the  Gr.  of  Dan.  from  Rev.?  I 
have  noticed  some  cases  of  the  kind  in  Cod.  A.) 

Rev.  196:  Dan.  io6  =  ©  o%\ouf  vs.  (6  Oopvfiov, 

Over  against  these  correspondences  with  ©  are  to  be  reckoned 
those  with  (6,  some  seven  in  number,  while  yet  other  reminis¬ 
cences  are  more  or  less  independent  of  either. 

But  the  closest  correspondence  is  found  in  Heb.  n33,6  where 
ccppafav  GTopLaTa  Xeovrcov  —  Dan.  623  (22)  ivecpp.  ra  drop.  rcov 
A £ov.}  (5  failing  here  wholly.  An  interesting  case,  rather  ignored 
in  N.T.  apparatus,  is  \ucpi)aei  Mt.  2144  =  Lu.  2018  from  Dan. 
©  244.  Further:  Mt.  2S3b  =  ©  7 9  (overlooked  in  N.T.  apparatus); 
Ja.  i12  pared  pios  avrjp  09  viropevei  =  ©  1212  pare.  0  viropevwv  vs. 
(5  ippevcov.  1  Cor.  i24  XpiGTov  ®eov  hvvapiv  re.  ®eov  docpcap  is 
a  citation  of  the  true  text  of  ©  acc.  to  Q  vs.  B  al.  The 

neighboring  e^ovOevrjpeva  1  Cor.  i28  =  ©  414  i^ovhevrjpa. 

But  the  most  striking  parallelism  of  an  early  Gr.  document 
with  ©  of  Dan.  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Baruch ,  the  date  of  which 
is  now  most  commonly  placed  about  a.d.  70. 7  In  Bar.  i15-219  is 

5  Cf.  Bludau,  ‘Die  Apokalypse  u.  Theodotions  Danieliibersetzung/  Theol.  Quartal- 
schrift,  1897,  1-26.  The  author  holds  that  by  the  N.T.  age  a  new  tr.  of  Dan.  had  re¬ 
placed  (6,  which  then  was  already  antiquated,  that  tr.  being  eventually  incorporated 
in  ©.  But  some  of  the  most  striking  correspondences  of  N.T.  with  ©  lie  outside  of 
Dan.  A  critical  survey  of  the  O.T.  citations  in  Rev.  is  given  by  Swete  in  his  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  Int.,  c.  13. 

6  See  Overbeck,  TLZ  1885,  col.  341. 

7  But  s.  now  R.  R.  Harwell’s  Yale  thesis,  The  Principal  Versions  of  Baruch,  1915. 
Cf.  Thackeray’s  criticism  in  his  Septuagint  and  Jewish  Worship,  pp.  85#.  Pp.  24  ft. 
he  discusses  the  problem  of  ‘Theodotion  or  i/r-Theodotion?’  and  expresses  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  some  such  theory  as  the  latter. 
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found  a  long  prayer  mostly  composed  of  excerpts,  arbitrarily 
arranged,  from  Dan’s  prayer,  c.  9.  This  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exhibit  of  the  order  of  the  fragments  of  Dan.:  vv.  &b.  10. 
15.  11  b.  10.  12.  13a.  8.  1 36.  14.  10.  15.  16.  17.  19a.  196.  18.  20. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  parallelism  has  induced  scholars  to 
make  ©  the  basis  of  the  Gr.  Gwyn,  p.  976,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  develop  this  thesis  at  length;  he  is  corroborated  by 
Schiirer,  GJV  3,  441,  and  so  TLZ  1904,  255^. 

The  many  agreements  are  obvious;  Gwyn  has  presented  the 
most  striking  ones.  But  the  disagreements  must  not  be  ignored. 
Bar.  i9  agrees  with  iff  v.14  reading  eir\  r.  /ca/cols,  which  ©  om. 
Bar.  i20  reads  for  v.11  itcoWrjOr where  (6  ©  eV?)A0e. 
Bar.  i17,  220  use  the  non-Theod.  word  7 Tpoaray/xara.  But  the 
crucial  case  for  showing  that  the  Gr.  translator  was  citing  ulti¬ 
mately  {memoriter  ?)  from  the  Heb.  appears  at  212  =  Dan.  v.16, 
where  he  follows  a  different  syntax  as  well  as  a  different  trans¬ 
lation  from  (5  and  ©,  differing  also  from  the  pointing  of  HI. 
That  is,  he  is  making  his  own  free  version  of 

To  interpret  these  phenomena  we  have  to  realize  that  the 
passage  in  Bar.  is  a  prayer  following  Biblical  and  liturgical 
forms.  In  passing  over  into  the  Hellenistic  Synagogue  Gr.  Tar- 
gums  arose,  these  for  long  oral  in  character.  In  the  present  case 
the  translator  had  language  ready  made,  which  again  he  might 
correct  from  his  knowledge  of  the  original  Heb. 

And  this  argument  presents  experimentally  the  writer’s  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  problem  of  ‘  Ur-Theodotion.’  That  there  existed 
some  such  body  of  received  translation  before  the  Christian  age 
lies  beyond  doubt;  but  we  must  not  too  quickly  assume  a  writ¬ 
ten  version.  Very  much  can  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of 
a  Hellenistic  oral  Targum,  necessary  in  the  first  place  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  faulty  renderings,  and  especially  of  lacunas  in  (S. 
(It  is  found  that  early  ‘Theodotionic’  rdgs.  generally  appear  in 
such  cases.)  And  then  we  may  link  up  this  oral  tradition  with 
the  Theodotion  of  Church  tradition  of  the  early  part  of  the  2d 
Christian  cent.  He  is  the  Hellenistic  Onkelos,  whose  work  was 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  customary  oral 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  possessed  by  him  memoriter.  Of 
course  such  a  theory  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  literary 
predecessors  of  the  historical  Theodotion. 
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§14.  THE  HEXAPLARIC  REVISIONS!  ORp  (v  62  147)  AND 
ORc  (THE  A-GROUP,  ARABIC,  BOHAIRIC). 

In  his  Hexapla  (the  Tetrapla  is  included  in  this  generic  term) 
Origen  revised  both  ©  and  0,  the  Gr.  and  Syr.  texts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  offering  the  best  example  we  have  of  the  Origenian  appa¬ 
ratus.  To  a  large  extent  he  entered  the  same  plusses  into  both, 
but  in  general  most  of  the  lacunae  were  in  the  abbreviating  0. 
But  in  very  many  cases  the  conflate  character  of  ©  is  due  to 
earlier  revisions;  s.  §§n.  12.  As  for  the  0  text,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Gr.  mss  are  Hexaplaric  (Lucian  being  sub-Hexaplaric),  a 
contamination  that  has  not  spared  one  of  them,  even  B. 

Most  of  the  work  for  the  present  apparatus  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Hexaplaric  group.  The  argumentation  for  the  results 
obtained  have  been  presented  by  the  writer  in  JBL  1925,  pp. 
287-300,  ‘The  Hexaplaric  Strata  in  the  Greek  Texts  of  Dan./ 
followed  by  the  corroborative  studies  of  C.  D.  Benjamin,  ‘Col¬ 
lation  of  Holmes-Parsons  23  (Venetus)-62-i47  in  Daniel  from 
Photographic  Copies/  pp.  303-326,  and  H.  S.  Gehman,  ‘The 
“Polyglot”  Arabic  Text  of  Dan.  and  Its  Affinities/  pp.  327-352. 

The  stress  has  been  applied  to  Cod.  A,  an  alleged  master 
codex,  and  the  Venetian  Codex  V  (now  recognized  as  an  uncial 
=  HP  23)  and  the  Oxford  cursives  62  147.  The  last  three  have 
been  collated  by  Benjamin  from  photographs  procured  by  the 
Yarnall  Library  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  for  this 
work.1 

The  chief  result  obtained  is  that  V  62  147  represent  the 
earliest  form  of  Origen’s  revision  of  0,  a  position  which  can  be 
adjudged  from  Benjamin’s  collation  and  the  comparisons  reg¬ 
istered  there  with  the  other  groups.  The  group  in  question  is 
the  basis  of  a  subsequent  revision — critically  retrograde  in  its 
approximation  toward  the  elder  Text  us  Receptus — represented 
by  what  we  may  call  the  A-group;  and  again  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  Lucianic  group.  For  the  group  V  62  147  the  descriptive 
epithet  ‘Palestinian’  has  been  taken,  as  typifying  Origen’s  own 
work  =  Orp;  for  the  A-group  the  epithet  Constantinopolitan, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  represents  the  Eusebian  revision  or- 

1  The  whole  of  V  in  photographic  copy  is  now  in  the  Library  of  that  School,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  use  of  scholars.  Similar  reproduction  ol  the  whole  of  62  and  147  is  now 
in  process  of  preparation  for  the  same  Library. 
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dered  by  Constantine  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  his  new  capi¬ 
tal  (Eus.,  Vita  Const .,  iv,  36.  37)  =  Orc.  Orc  and  Lu.  would 
then  be  approximately  contemporary  revisions,  made  for  iden¬ 
tical  ends,  of  the  Origenian  work,  one  for  Constantinople,  the 
other  for  Antioch.  And,  however  the  origin  of  the  A-group  is 
to  be  explained,  the  writer  has  more  and  more  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  that  the  above  hypothe¬ 
sis  explains  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  problem. 

For  Orp  nothing  more  need  be  added  than  has  already  been 
published.  Of  the  three  mss,  62  147,  although  degraded  and 
contaminated  types,  are  closer  to  the  mother  text  than  V,  which 
has  rather  made  an  eclectic  choice  of  rdgs.  (largely  marked  with 
the  Hexaplaric  asterisks).  The  group  is  Aquilanic  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  sense  that  it  presents  Origen’s  work  in  its  closest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  his  Jewish  master. 

For  Orc,  of  the  Gr.  mss  A  Q  V  106  35  230  42  (the  cursives 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  worth  as  empirically  determined) 
are  the  best  representatives  of  the  group;  with  them  go  the 
Arabic  (A)  and  the  Bohairic-Coptic  ((£B).  Codex  A  must  be 
extremely  discounted  as  a  witness;  an  early  listing  has  disclosed 
more  than  175  errors,  some  of  them  most  glaring,2  a  large  num¬ 
ber  solecisms  of  A.  Its  closest  mate  in  character  and  faults  is 
106,  the  two  serving  admirably  to  supplement  one  another. 
Cod.  A  is  Egyptian  in  physical  origin,  this  revealed  for  Dan. 
by  its  Coptic  pronunciations,  fiapraacip  i7,  apepcrap  i11  (s.  ad 
locc.  and  JBL  298,  n.  12),  but  Constantinopolitan  in  text,  as  a 
codex  of  the  Melchite  Church  in  Egypt.  Its  colleague  A  is  then 
the  early  tr.  made  for  the  Arabic-speaking  Melchites.  A  is 
infinitely  superior  in  the  text  it  represents  to  A  and  its  Gr.  fel¬ 
lows,  and  is  the  truest  specimen  of  Orc  that  we  have;  it  must 
have  been  made  from  an  early  authoritative  codex  of  which  A 
is  a  base  offspring.3  See  in  general  Gehman’s  full  and  important 

3  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  register  all  the  rdgs.  of  A  in  the  Notes; 
they  are  at  hand  for  the  curious  in  Swete’s  apparatus.  The  codex  only  has  value  as 
one  of  a  group. 

5  Ryssel  announced  categorically,  TLZ  1895,  561,  similar  results  for  the  relation 
of  A  to  A  and  for  the  avoidance  by  the  former  of  the  latter’s  glaring  errors.  It  may 
be  observed  that  A  follows  A’s  enumeration  of  the  ‘Visions’;  but  through  (editorial?) 
neglect  c.  1  is  not  so  marked  in  the  London  Polyglot,  but  c.  2  is  Vision  3,  etc.,  prov¬ 
ing  that  Susanna  preceded.  An  independent  partial  chapter  distinction  appears  at 
i1,  2s4,  47,  but  then  lapses.  The  Paris  Polyglot  has  the  additions  in  their  proper 
order,  but  no  ‘Vision’  rubric  until  c.  2  =  Vis.  3,  with  an  additional  chapter  rubric 
at  3« 
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discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  Finally  the  Bohairic  appears, 
from  the  translation,  which  has  been  carefully  examined,  to  be 
a  true  and  thoroughgoing  representative  of  this  group,  probably 
superior  again  to  A.  Dr.  Gehman  fortunately  promises  a  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  it. 

The  Armenian  VS  has  not  been  studied.  It  apparently  pre¬ 
sents  many  striking  identities  with  Orp;  and  its  possible  rela¬ 
tions  to  Orc  and  Lu.  deserve  careful  examination. 

A  word  is  to  be  said  on  the  very  individual  Cod.  Q.  Its  text 
is  distinctly  Origenian,  in  its  plusses  and  in  its  faults,  as  a  com¬ 
parison  with  A  easily  shows.  It  has  several  Hexaplaric  anno¬ 
tations  (s.  §10,  a  [3])  indicating  its  pedigree  and  its  scholarly 
character.  At  220  it  gives  with  21  alone  the  correct  rdg.  tvafus 
for  crvvecns-  513  end,  a  unique,  poss.  authentic,  plus,  feat  etirev 
vai  fiacrikev  icai  enrev;  n14  with  33  232  Trapafiaaeoov  from  Sym. 
vs.  ©  Xoifxiav-  also  some  errors  of  its  own,  e.g.,  89  $vacv}  911 
€7 r\rj6vv6r)  (but  neither  absurd).  The  prevailing  theory  is  that 
Q  represents  the  Egyptian  Hesychian  text,  for  which  in  Dan. 
some  correspondences  with  01s  and  may  be  noted. 

For  the  considerable  balance  of  minor  pre-Origenian  varia¬ 
tions  from  B  in  these  groups  s.  §15. 

§15.  THE  LUCIANIC  REVISION. 

Field  ( Ilex .,  1,  p.  lxxxiv  seq.),  corroborated  by  Lagarde,  gave 
demonstration  for  the  recognition  of  texts  of  Lucianic  origin.1 
For  the  Prophets,  including  Dan.,  he  selected  as  Lucianic  HP 
22  36  48  51  62  90  93  144  147  233  308.  Most  of  these  titles  have 
been  accepted  by  subsequent  students  of  the  Prophets.2  The 
writer's  independent  study  of  the  text  of  Dan.  revealed  a  solid 
group  of  five  mss,  often  unanimous,  often  standing  alone,  obvi¬ 
ously  representing  Lucian,  namely  the  group  22  36  48  51  231. 
Of  these  all  but  231  are  contained  in  Field's  list,  while  they  are 
the  ones  which  Cornill  in  his  Ezechiel ,  p.  65  Jf.,  signalized  as 
Lucianic.  With  this  group  are  to  be  associated  some  others 
which  run  closely  with  it,  esp.  229  (a  ms  of  Theodoret’s  comm, 
containing  most  of  the  Bible  text),  and  the  Chigi  Theodotion 

1  See  the  convenient  summary  of  the  bibliography  by  R.  K.  Yerkes,  ‘The  Lucianic 
Version  of  the  O.T.  as  illustrated  from  Jeremiah  1-3,’  JBL  1918,  163. 

2  See  Yerkes,  p.  17 1,  for  the  selections  propounded  by  Comill,  Klostermann,  Nes¬ 
tle,  Liebmann,  Procksch,  Burkitt.  Cf.  also  Montgomery,  JBL  1925,  293. 
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text,  c.3  As  for  62  147  the  theory  advanced  in  §14  has  de¬ 
fined  them  as  primitive-Origenian,  therefore  pre-Lucianic,  and 
as  the  basis  on  which  Lucian  worked. 

The  Gr.  stylism  of  Lu.  in  Dan.  is  that  so  well  known  and 
often  observed  in  other  bks.,  and  requires  no  further  remark. 
An  interesting  phenomenon  (also  noted  elsewhere,  e.g Driver, 
Samuel 2,  p.  li)  is  the  presence  of  doublets  in  the  text,  viz.:  at  41, 
6 23  (22),  72,  8U,  825,  924,  n10,  n36,  n40,  127.  Including  these  doublet 
corrections  there  may  be  noted  not  more  than  about  twenty 
cases  where  Lu.  exhibits  variations  representing  a  better  trans¬ 
lation  or  at  least  points  of  interest  in  interpretation.  His  actual 
contributions  therefore  are  rather  small.  In  two  cases  at  least 
he  follows  a  tradition  which  appears  in  S>,  at  i11,  322  (q.v.),  which 
presuppose  original  information  local  in  Syria.  In  some  cases 
his  text  has  retained  the  original,  correct  form,  which  has  been 
otherwise  corrupted,  e.g.,  n35,  n10.  We  may  have  to  allow 
that  he  made  some  contributions,  but  withal  with  most  con¬ 
stant  dependence  upon  Orgen,  whom  he  knew  in  practically 
the  shape  of  OrP.  Accordingly  he  represents  one  fork  from  that 
master  root,  as  Or  represents  another,  as  has  been  argued 
above. 

But  another  condition  in  Lu.  has  long  since  given  rise  to  ag¬ 
gravated  discussion,  the  appearance  of  ‘Lucianic  rdgs.’  in  texts 
antedating  Lu.  These  appear  in  the  OLat.  par  excellence ,  also 
in  primitive  Gr.  texts  of  the  1st  and  2d  centuries,  perhaps  going 
back  to  ‘  Ur-Theodotion.’  These  variations  are  all  slight  in 
value,  nowhere  exhibit  Hexaplaric  rdgs.  or  the  plusses  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Origen  and  Lucian.  At  times  they  offer  more  literal 
translations  in  word  order,  particles,  etc.,  than  we  find  in  B. 
As  has  been  observed  above,  §12,  c,  the  explanation  must  be 
that  Lu.  was  following  a  form  of  ©  text  which  was  variant  from 
that  represented  by  B.  We  must  put  the  historical  Theodotion 
back  into  the  first  third  of  the  2d  cent.  a.d.  at  least;  we  may 
have  to  carry  the  tradition  of  that  text  still  farther  back,  and 
this  stretch  of  time  would  have  involved  variations  in  different 
regions.  A  minute  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  Origen’s 
basal  text  differed  from  B:  Lucian’s  appears  to  have  differed 


3  See  §10,  4  (1),  and  the  writer’s  note  in  JBL  n.  5.  This  Chigi  text  is  the  only 
Lucianic  text  that  has  been  edited  and  printed  for  Dan.  The  Lucianic  doublets 
appear  in  it  asterized;  the  text  has  many  interesting  features. 
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still  more.  We  have  then  to  postulate  different  types  of  text, 
as  we  may  surmise,  one  in  Egypt  =  B,  one  in  Palestine  = 
Origen’s  basis,  and  one  in  Syria  =  Lucian’s.  The  correspon¬ 
dences  with  the  Western  texts,  as  observed  at  end  of  §12,  the 
OLat.,  would  then  have  to  be  explained  by  a  straight  inheritance 
of  the  West  from  Antioch.  It  is  a  case  similar  to  the  ‘  Western 
Readings’  in  the  N.T.4 

§16.  THE  OLD  SYRIAC  VERSION. 

For  critical  results  obtained  from  study  of  §>,  the  ancient  and 
simple  Bible  text  as  distinguished  from  the  Hexaplaric,  sum¬ 
mary  reference  is  made  to  Wyngaarden’s  Pennsylvania  thesis, 
The  Syriac  Version  of  the  Bk .  of  Dan.,  Lpzg.,  1923.  The  earliest 
Syr.  comm.,  Aphraates  and  Aphrem,  offer  no  essential  variations 
and  depend  upon  our  s.  Wyng.,  p.  33,  cf.  Riessler,  Dan.,  18. 
The  Old  Syr.  Gospels  (Euangelion  de-Mefarrese)  do  not  depend 
upon  it,  and  are  prob.  anterior;  but  it  precedes  the  general  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Hexaplaric  apparatus,  of  which  it  shows  no 
trace,  and  may  therefore  be  assigned  toward  the  first  half  of  the 
3d  cent.  The  tr.  appears  to  come  from  a  Christian  hand,  s. 
Wyng.,  pp.  30/. 

is  generally  a  literal  tr.  of  1$  except  in  evident  cases  of 
interpretation  or  theological  modification.  There  are  a  few 
cases  where  it  may  offer  a  better  text  than  Si.  In  regard  to  the 
VSS,  it  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  dependent  upon  <S5.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  translator  made  constant  use  of  ©  (Wyng.,pp.  igjf.). 
Wyng.  discusses,  pp.  22  ff.,  the  possible  affinities  with  Origen 
and  Lucian  (never  in  cases  of  Hexaplaric  additions),  but  no 
dependence  can  be  proved,  beyond  that  of  identical  basal  texts. 
There  are  a  few  cases  of  identical  interpretation  between  §> 
and  Lu.,  but  these  point  only  to  the  root  of  a  common  interpre¬ 
tation  in  Syria  (cf.  §15).  The  correspondences  with  B  are  con¬ 
siderable;  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  identical  Theod.  back¬ 
ground,  upon  which  Jer.  depended  as  did  &,  others  are  identities 
of  text  or  of  interpretation;  e.g.,  926<  27 .  It  is  to  be  observed 

4  My  conclusions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Burkitt,  Rules  of  Tyconius,  pp.  cxvi  seq., 
cf.  his  Fragments  of  ..  .  Aquila,  pp.  26  f.)  s.  also  the  writer,  op.  cit.,  JBL  1925,  299/. 
As  for  the  alleged  possible  influence  of  Lu.  upon  as  suspected  by  Wright  and 
Duval,  the  relation  must  be  chronologically  the  reverse;  see  the  next  §.  Parsons’ 
remarks  on  Lu.,  Pref.  to  vol.  1,  c.  1,  §8,  are  noteworthy  for  their  good  sense. 
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that  both  were  composed  in  the  same  environment,  Christian 
but  subject  to  vital  Jewish  influences. 

§17.  Jerome’s  version:  the  vulgate. 

This  VS  has  not  been  particularly  studied  by  itself  in  the 
present  preparation,  its  general  characteristics  being,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  well  known.  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  at  least  through  the  Hexaplaric  apparatus,  and  his 
translation  as  also  his  comm,  are  invaluable  as  summarizing  the 
results  of  earlier  scholarship.  His  text  is  that  of  ii,  varying 
from  it,  almost  entirely,  in  cases  of  dependence  upon  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  in  paraphrases,  and  sometimes  prob.  through  careless¬ 
ness.  It  is  fatuous  to  lay  any  stress  upon  II  as  evidence  where 
it  agrees  with  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  VSS.  Its  chief  in¬ 
terest  is  as  an  interpretation,  reflecting  by  Jer.’s  predilection 
the  Jewish  scholarship  of  which  he  availed  himself;  indeed,  there 
occur  several  cases  in  which  he  anticipates  the  interpretations 
of  the  mediaeval  Jewish  comm.  Any  study  of  Jewish  commen¬ 
tation  upon  the  Scriptures  should  certainly  include  Jerome  as 
almost  the  sole  witness  for  an  age  otherwise  dark,  since  the 
Jewish  interest  in  Dan.  as  an  object  of  learned  or  midrashic  com¬ 
ment  appears  only  in  later  literature. 

§18.  METHOD  AND  USE  OF  THE  TEXTUAL  APPARATUS. 

The  preparation  of  this  apparatus  has  the  object  of  gaining 
precision  of  terms  and  simplification  of  reference. 

Sj  is  the  Ktibj  its  Massoretic  apparatus.  The  inner  vari¬ 
ants  to  these  traditional  data  are  noted,  the  rdgs.  of  the  chief 
printed  editions  of  HI  being  carefully  registered,  along  with  im¬ 
portant  ms  rdgs.  As  far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  need  of  registering  all  the  translations  of  later  VSS,  Aq, 
SI. 

No  single  ms  authorities  are  cited  as  final  proof  of  their  re¬ 
spective  VSS.  (5  is  not  the  unique  Gr.  text  alone  but  can  only 
be  obtained  by  composition  between  that  and  the  Syro-Hexa- 
plar,  while  the  text  must  then  be  discounted  in  respect  to  its 
contaminations  and  Hexaplaric  additions.  Especially  is  ©  not 
B,  although  that  codex  is  by  far  the  best  exemplar  of  the  VS, 
and  will  be  cited  for  0  where  there  is  no  dispute.  Similarly  there 
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is  no  use  in  citing  Cod.  A  as  a  final  authority  for  anything; 
it  has  not  that  importance  even  for  its  own  group.  The  aim  has 
been  to  discover  the  groups  which  represent  the  various  versions 
and  revisions,  and  to  present  the  results  of  critical  analysis  of 
the  witnesses  in  each  group.  In  general  the  mss,  uncials  as  well 
as  cursives,  will  be  comparatively  rarely  cited;  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  groups  in  which  they  belong,  e.g.,  in  the  complicated 
field  of  the  Theodotionic  tradition,  to  ©  (the  literary  text  an¬ 
tecedent  to  Origen),  Orp,  Orc,  Lu.,  the  results  being  based  upon 
careful  digestion.  Where  there  is  no  true  variation  of  testimony, 
©  will  stand  for  the  whole  Theod.  tradition. 

As  for  the  valuation  of  the  testimony  of  the  VSS,  their  real 
evidence  is  not  obtained  by  the  counting  of  noses — a  theory 
generally  accepted,  but  not  generally  practised.  In  Dan.  there 
is  such  an  interlocking  of  evidence,  ©  depending  upon  (£,  §>  and 
U  depending  upon  ©,  that  their  combined  evidence  may  not 
count  more  than  one  unit. 

Again  it  is  not  the  coincidence  of  testimony  that  evokes  con¬ 
fidence,  rather  the  disagreements  must  be  appraised.  The 
identity  of  (&  and  0,  of  ©  and  @>,  may  mean  nothing;  but  the 
disagreements  of  such  pairs  are  worthy  of  inspection.  And  espe¬ 
cially  the  principle  must  be  laid  down  that  the  older  the  VS  the 
greater  its  interest  and  perhaps  its  authority  for  the  primitive 
text.  Accordingly  in  this  Comm.  (&’s  rdgs.  are  always  respected 
as  against  ©,  even  against  the  writer’s  prejudice;  the  combina¬ 
tion  iff  +  CS  is  not  easily  overcome ;  and  similarly  the  combina¬ 
tion  +  ©  against  the  later  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  <5  +  ©  against  is  of  precarious  value,  for  ©  may  be 
dependent  upon  (6. 

The  sub-versions  have  to  be  handled  with  care.  They  may 
not  be  treated  as  though  they  were  prime  versions,  but  only  as 
representatives  of  their  groups.  So  treated  they  are  invaluable, 
but  without  laying  down  their  genetic  history  such  comparison 
is  most  fallacious. 

IV.  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  BOOK. 

§19.  THE  HISTORICAL  DATA. 

Dr.  Pusey,  distinguished  as  scholar  and  Churchman,  opens  his 
book  on  Daniel  the  Prophet  with  these  words:  “The  book  of 
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Daniel  is  especially  fitted  to  be  a  battle-ground  between  faith 
and  unbelief.  It  admits  of  no  half-way  measures.  It  is  either 
Divine  or  an  imposture.”  Dr.  Pusey  proposes  a  theological  di¬ 
lemma.  But  there  is  involved  also  a  critical  dilemma.  For  the 
student  must  take  position  as  between  a  view  of  the  bk.  which 
assigns  it,  along  with  tradition,  to  the  6th  cent.  B.c.,  as  practi¬ 
cally  the  composition  of  the  seer  whose  name  it  bears;  and  a 
view  which  regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Hellenistic  age.  There 
is  a  gap  of  400  years  between  the  two  parties,  an  extent  of  time 
so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  to  understand  the  other, 
or  for  either  to  make  impression  upon  the  other’s  argumentative 
bulwarks.  While  the  majority  of  philological  commentaries  and 
standard  articles  upon  the  bk.  now  accept  the  late  date  for  its 
origin,1  nevertheless  this  tendency  may  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 
whole  of  scholarship,  as  there  still  remain  excellent  modern 
scholars  who  vigorously  defend  the  traditional  position.2  On  the 
ground  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  two  parties  coming 
to  terms  or  even  understanding  one  another,  this  Comm,  must 
pursue  its  own  line  of  logical  development,  meeting  respectfully, 
if  often  too  summarily,  the  opposing  views  on  its  way.  The 
lines  of  argumentation  have  not  much  changed  since  d’Envieu 
and  Driver;  the  fresh  archaeological  data  seem  to  lead  to  more 
dispute  with  no  greater  prospect  of  composition  of  the  debate. 

a.  The  appearance  0 f  the  book  in  literature. 

The  absence  of  any  possible  citation  from  or  allusion  to  the 
bk.  before  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent.  b.c.  has  been  indicated 
in  §2. 

b.  The  philological  evidence . 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  character  of  the  Heb.  of 
the  bk.  points  at  least  to  a  century  after  the  Exile  (§6),  that 
the  actual  variations  of  the  Aramaic  indicate  a  later  age  than 
that  of  the  papyri,  although  our  bk.  traditionally  belongs  to  the 

1  For  the  past  generation  the  writer  can  name  for  comm,  on  the  conservative  side 
only  those  by  the  Roman  Catholic  scholars  d’Envieu  and  Knabenbauer,  and  those 
by  Fuller,  Thompson,  and  Wright. 

2  In  addition  to  the  comm,  named,  there  are  the  collections  of  studies  by  Wright 
(in  a  complementary  vol.  to  his  comm.),  Wilson,  Studies,  and  Boutflower,  along 
with  a  series  of  articles  by  Wilson  in  the  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.;  for  earlier  works 
those  by  Deane  and  Kennedy.  For  the  titles  s.  Bibliography. 
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century  before  these  documents  (§7),  and  that  the  presence  of 
foreign  words  argues  almost  indubitably  for  the  age  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  settlement  well  after  the  Exile,  and  very  reasonably  for  the 
Hellenistic  age  (§8). 

c.  The  historical  objective  of  the  book:  the  four  monarchies . 

The  historical  objective  of  the  bk.,  whether  it  is  understood 
as  contemporaneous  to  the  writer  or  as  prophetically  foreseen, 
is  the  Hellenistic  age.  This  appears  definitely  in  the  climax,  the 
final  vision,  cc.  10-12,  in  the  exact  survey  of  history  from  the 
end  of  the  Persian  empire  (after  ‘the  fourth ’  king  ‘ in  Persia’) 
down  through  a  clearly  limned  sketch  of  Hellenistic  history  to  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  may  be  said  that  the  great 
bulk  of  exegesis  admits  this;  opinions  vary  as  to  whether  or  just 
where  the  Antichrist  appears  in  the  story;  e.g.,  Jerome  follows 
history  through  n20,  and  where  others  find  Antiochus  entering 
the  stage,  he  makes  a  bold  leap  in  finding  the  Antichrist  in  the 
personage  of  vv.  21ff\  Most  critics  allow  that  Antiochus  is  the 
character  from  that  point,  the  proposed  Antichrist  being  then 
often  found  at  the  end  of  the  chap.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Fathers 
could  pursue  the  history  well  into  the  Maccabaean  age.  See  at 
length  the  Note  at  the  end  of  c.  11. 

This  chapter  is  the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  the  Tradition¬ 
alist’  interpretation  of  the  bk.  On  the  one  side  its  defenders 
only  grudgingly  allow  the  Hellenistic  features,  accepting  them 
as  merely  prophetic  ‘examples’  out  of  the  future,  so  Keil.  The 
position  of  Wilson,  Studies ,  274,  is  unique,  that  the  whole  of  n3 
“is  absolutely  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary  predictive  proph¬ 
ecy,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  verse  of 
Balaam:  ‘There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob.’”3  If 
there  is  one  sure  and  definite  bit  of  secular  history  in  the  bk.,  it 
is  this  chap.,  which,  intentionally  obscure  as  it  is,  can  neverthe¬ 
less  be  interpreted  and  approved  by  historical  scholarship.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  certain  conservative  scholars  have 
ventured  to  regard  this  chap,  as  practically  inauthentic;  so 
Zockler,  who  was  inclined  to  reject  it  as  too  utterly  alien  to 

3  Smend,  ‘Uber  jiid.  Apokalyptik,’  ZATW  1885,  222  ]f.,  believes  that  c.  11  is  an 
historical  document  of  first-rate  importance — a  more  honorable  treatment  of  it 
than  Wilson’s  ascription  of  utter  vagueness. 
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other  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  cf.  the  comparative  indefiniteness  of 
the  earlier  Visions,  while  Wright  has  actually  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  chapter  has  been  overlaid  with  Targum  (for 
which  he  most  unconservatively  cites  parallels  from  the  late 
Jewish  literature),  and  confesses  that  “the  closing  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  be  proved  to  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  than  164  b.c.”  Wright’s  theory  is  a  pure  assump¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  Boutflower  adopts  the  speculation.4 

After  any  possible  ‘analogy  of  Scripture,’  and  indeed  any  pos¬ 
sible  interpretation  of  a  book  regarded  as  a  unit,  the  atheistic 
and  inhuman  personage  described  in  n21ff-,  who  fully  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  role  of  Epiphanes,  the  tyrannical  persecutor  of 
the  Religion  and  forerunner  of  the  idea  of  the  Antichrist,  must 
be  identical  with  the  similar  personage  described  S24CL,  a  king  in 
‘the  latter  time  of  the  kingdom’  of  ‘Greece,’  as  is  specified  v.21; 
and  again  with  ‘the  little  horn’  of  the  Fourth  Beast  of  the  first 
Vision,  77f\  In  the  Vision  of  c.  9,  with  the  avoidance  of  personal 
portraiture,  the  ‘prince  that  shall  come,’  who  ‘shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary,’  v.29,  is  evidently  the  same  personage. 
That  is,  all  four  Visions  of  the  second  half  of  the  bk.  culminate 
in  one  and  the  same  execrable  tyrant,  in  one  and  the  same  ex¬ 
pected  catastrophe  of  the  Nation  and  the  Holy  City.  He  and 
his  doings  are  the  climax  of  the  ‘kingdom  of  Greece.’  It  is  in¬ 
deed  difficult  to  understand  how  any  exegete  can  dodge  this 
exact  specification  of  the  last  Monarchy. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  introduced  in  c.  n  with  ‘a  mighty 
king,’  who  ‘shall  rule  with  great  dominion  and  do  according  to 
his  will,’  upon  whose  death  ‘his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,’  etc., 
w.3ff*.  This  is  absolutely  parallel  to  the  symbol  in  c.  8  of  the 
Buck  with  the  ‘conspicuous  horn,’  v.6,  which  horn  was  broken, 
being  replaced  by  four  horns,  v. 8,  the  whole  range  of  symbol¬ 
ism  being  historically  interpreted  in  w.2011-:  the  Buck  is  the  king 
(collectively)  of  Greece,  the  great  horn  the  first  king,  the  four 
horns  succeeding  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  kingdom  is 
divided;  and  so  n4  his  kingdom  is  divided  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  The  Buck  annihilates  the  Ram,  whose  two  horns  rep¬ 
resent  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia.  Here  without  doubt 


*  See  Wright,  Dan .  and  his  Prophecies ,  317  jj.,  Boutflower,  pp.  4  Jf.  The  citation 
from  Wilson  given  above  is  his  only  reference  to  c.  11. 
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we  have  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  traditional  Medo-Per- 
sian  empire,  as  it  is  known  to  Greek  historiography. 

In  cc.  2  and  7  we  find  a  parallelism  of  a  system  of  four  king¬ 
doms,  which  parallelism  is  admitted  by  all.  In  c.  2  the  four  are 
symbolized  by  the  successive  series  of  metals  composing  a  com¬ 
posite  Image;  in  c.  7  by  a  series  of  successive  monstrous  Beasts. 
The  first  of  these  kingdoms  thus  symbolized  in  parallel  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  almost  all  interpreters  to  be  Babylonia,  as  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  237£L.  Now, 
analogy  requires  the  identification  of  the  fourth  Beast  with  its 
successive  horns  in  c.  7  with  Greece  as  specified  in  c.  8.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  equally  specific  statements  at  the  end  of  c.  n  and  the 
beginning  of  c.  12  the  predecessor  of  Greece  is  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  i.e.,  the  third  kingdom.  The  remaining,  second  king¬ 
dom  can  be  nothing  else  than  Media,  which  according  to  ancient 
historiography,  as  still  maintained  by  historians,  e.g.,  Rawlin- 
son,  up  to  our  own  day,  was  one  of  the  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
ancient  Orient.  That  Media  and  Persia  are  assembled  in  S20  as 
the  two  horns  of  the  Ram  is  not  to  be  pleaded  against  this  iden¬ 
tification,  if  we  are  justified  in  seeking  the  missing  second  king¬ 
dom.  Media  did  actually  empty  into  Persia,  as  Greece  did  into 
Rome.  But  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  maintained  in 
the  clear-cut  separation  between  Darius  ‘the  Mede/  or  ‘of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes/  absolute  monarch,  dynastically  speaking, 
over  a  Median  empire,  91,  and  Cyrus  ‘the  king  of  Persia/ 
io1.5 

Support  for  this  postulate  of  a  Median  negemony  succeeding 


6  For  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Four  Monarchies  s.  Note  after  c.  2. 
Consult  Rawlinson’s  ‘Third  Monarchy’  for  what  was  earlier  known,  almost  entirely 
from  the  Gr.  historians,  concerning  the  alleged  Median  empire.  In  the  ancient 
periodic  composition  of  history  place  had  to  be  found  for  the  Medes,  the  reputed 
conquerors  of  Assyria,  and  so  they  were  given  a  distinct  position  in  the  hierarchical 
succession  of  ‘Great  Powers.’  The  history  of  ‘the  Medes’  remains  most  obscure 
still.  From  the  latest  datum  on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  in  Gadd,  The  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  1923,  it  was  the  Umman-Manda  which  took  the  city.  In  just  what  way 
we  are  to  harmonize  ‘Manda’  and  ‘Madai,’  whether  as  identical  or  confused  in 
tradition,  historians  have  not  yet  determined;  cf.  Prasek,  Gesch.  d.  Meder  u.  Pcrscr, 
1,  128.  For  a  writer  of  the  6th  cent.,  holding  office  under  Belshazzar,  the  last  Bab. 
scion,  and  Cyrus,  conqueror  of  Babylon  aec.  to  Biblical,  Greek  and  his  own  royal 
proclamations,  to  have  interpolated  an  intervening  Median  kingdom,  were  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  If  he  was  a  writer  of  much  later  age,  his  method  is  perfectly  intelligible; 
he  was  following  the  schematism  of  the  Gr.  historians,  itself  derived  from  Oriental 
tradition,  and  some  such  empire  did  exist,  cf.  PraSek,  pp.  124-169.  Thus  there  falls 
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that  of  Babylon  was  had  in  the  Bible  itself.  Several  prophetic  or¬ 
acles  had  announced  the  coming  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medes — doubtless  a  true  reflex  of  the  triumph  of  the  Umman- 
Manda  over  Nineveh — and  this  expectation  affected  the  Jewish 
retrospection.  Such  passages  are  Is.  1317,  212,  Jer.  5iu* 27*29 
‘the  kings  of  the  Medes ’)• 

There  is  one  ancient  and  very  respectable  reason  why  the 
Fourth  Monarchy  has  been  sought  in  Rome.  With  the  putting 
off  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Apocalyptic  expectation  of  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  interpretation  simply  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  keep  the  prophecy  up  to  date.  Accordingly  the  Jews 
under  Rome  found  that  Monarchy  in  their  new  mistress,  teste 
Josephus;  and  this  ruling  Jewish  interpretation  was  naturally 
carried  over  by  the  Church  with  its  vivid  eschatological  hopes. 
Subsequently  the  Jewish  comm,  found  that  Monarchy  in  Islam, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  Protestant  theologians  were  content  to 
work  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  through  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  their  own  day  (the  feet  and  toes  of  the  Image  were 
German  states  and  what-not),  and  the  Papacy  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Antichrist.6  But  the  early  Christian  exegesis  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Jewish  interpretation  in  finding  the  desecration  of 
the  sanctuary,  end  of  c.  9,  in  the  Roman  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  an  interpretation  followed  by  Jesus  himself  in  expecting 
the  future  setting  up  of  the  ‘  Abomination  of  Desolation’ ;  it  was 
only  subsequently,  with  the  rise  of  Christian  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  that  the  chronologers  came  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  reading  the  mystery  of  the  490  years,  and  to  find  it  cul- 

to  the  ground  such  an  assertion  as  is  made  by  Wilson,  p.  147:  “It  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  all  educated  men  living  in  and  before  the  second  century  n.c. 
must  have  had  access  to  so  much  information  with  regard  to  the  number  and  history 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  kings,  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  any 
writer  of  the  second  century  b.c.  could  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Persia 
as  certain  critics  represent  the  writer  of  Daniel  to  have  been.”  If  the  author  of 
Dan.  had  read  the  Gr.  historians  he  would  have  been  corroborated  in  the  scheme  of 
successive  monarchies  he  here  presents — which  shows  that  his  lack  of  historical 
knowledge  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  an  unlearned  and  foolish  writer.  For  the 
still  obscure  subject  of  the  Median  kingdom,  or  rather  kingdoms,  s.  Justi  in  Geiger 
and  Kuhn’s  Grundriss  d.  Iran.  Philologie,  2,  406-413;  Winckler,  KAT  104  /.;  and 
the  brief  Outline  of  Pers.  History  Based  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions ,  1922,  by  Ahl. 
Supplementary  there  is  to  be  added  the  valuable  discussion  by  Forrer,  ZDMG  76 
(1922),  247,  acc.  to  which  Manda  =  Madai  can  be  traced  back  in  Akk.  and  Hit- 
tite  documents  to  the  reign  of  Naram-Sin. 

e  This  latter  identification  still  figures  in  Boutflower’s  presentation  of  ‘The  Roman 
Scheme,’  p.  14,  where  the  Little  Horn  =  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy! 
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minating  somewhere  in  the  history  of  the  first-century  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  On  the  history  of  this  interpretation  s.  the  Note 
at  end  of  c.  9  and  also  that  after  c.  2.  It  is  a  vast  mistake  that 
has  been  perpetrated,  especially  by  Protestant  theologians  in 
their  disregard  of  the  history  of  exegesis,  to  hold  that  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  lower  term  of  the  490  years  writh  the  epoch  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  always  been  the  ‘Christian’  exegesis.  This  is 
false  to  the  fact  of  the  great  variety  of  Christian  interpretation. 


d .  Darius  the  Mede. 

How  then  can  we  identify  Darius  the  Mede?  Such  is  his 
designation,  and  he  was  62  years  old,  according  to  61(2).  91 
makes  him  ‘son  of  Xerxes,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,’  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  king  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldaeans.7  In  the 
Bible  we  learn  of  four  Persian  kings:  Cyrus,  e.g .,  Ezr.  1;  Ar- 
taxerxes,  47;  Darius  4s,  5s ff-,  probably  Darius  the  Persian,  Neh. 
1222 — so  the  actual  order  in  Ezr  .-Neh.;  and  Xerxes,  Est.  1,  etc. 
Likewise  according  to  Dan  n2  there  were  four  Pers.  kings,  cf. 
the  ‘four  heads’  of  the  symbolic  beast  76.  This  abbreviation  of 
the  length  of  the  Persian  empire  has  its  counterpart  in  the  later 
Jewish  reckoning  of  but  34  years  to  the  Pers.  regime;  s.  Note 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  70  Weeks,  end  of  c.  9,  sub  (3).  Our 
Darius  the  Mede  is  evidently  distinguished  from  Darius  the 
Persian.  Boutfiower,  p.  143,  notes  six  identifications  that  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Mede,  two  of  them  of  recent  origin.  One 
of  the  elder  identifications  (s.  Dr.,  p.  liii)  is  Astyages,  the  Median 
king  conquered  by  Cyrus,  whom  the  latter  is  gratuitously  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  installed  as  viceroy  in  Babylon;  another  Cyaxares 
(II),  who,  according  to  Xenophon’s  Cyropacdia,  viii,  5,  8,  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughter  to  Cyrus;  but  according  to  i,  2,  1,  Cyrus  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Astyages.  We  see  how  little  confidence  we 
can  place  upon  Xenophon’s  romance.  This  lightness  of  later 
tradition  is  carried  on  by  Josephus,  who  states,  AJ  x,  n,  4, 
that  this  Darius  “with  his  kinsman  Cyrus  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  Babylon;  he  was  the  son  of  Astyages  (acc.  to  Dan., 
of  Xerxes !),  and  had  another  name  among  the  Greeks.” 

’There  is  nothing  cryptic  in  the  expressions  translated  ‘received  the  kingdom,’ 
6l,  and  ‘was  made  king,’  g1,  v.  ad  locc.;  this  against  those  who  hold  to  indications  that 
Darius  was  only  a  viceroy. 
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One  recent  identification  is  that  with  Cambyses,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  from  the 
beginning  of  Cyrus'  reign;  this  was  proposed  by  Winckler,  KAT 
287,  and  has  been  warmly  adopted  by  Boutflower,  p.  145.  But 
no  explanation  of  the  equation  ‘  Darius  the  Mede  =  Cambyses 
the  Persian  '  is  offered,  and  Boutflower  appeals  in  vain  (pp.  153  ff.) 
to  a  hypothesis  that  the  Pers.  names  were  epithetical,  titular. 

The  more  popular  recent  identification  is  that  with  Gubaru, 
Cyrus'  lieutenant,  who  made  the  actual  entry  into  Babylon  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  and  subsequently  was  governor  of  that 
province  according  to  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle.  Other 
texts  have  since  come  to  light  which  indicate  that  Gubaru  was 
a  high  officer  under  Neb.,  probably  toward  the  end  of  his  reign; 
that  under  Cambyses  he  was  governor  both  of  Babylon  and 
Abar-Nahara  (‘  Across-Euphrates').  He  appears  also  in  the 
Behistun  Inscription  as  one  of  Darius  I's  field-marshals.  Herod¬ 
otus  makes  frequent  reference  to  him  in  the  history  of  Darius, 
and  Xenophon  gives  extensive  notices  of  him  in  the  Cyropaedia 
(as  Gobryas).  This  material  has  now  been  assembled  and  am¬ 
ply  discussed  by  W.  Schwenzner,  who  presents  a  plausible  and 
most  romantic  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  this  Persian  mag¬ 
nate,  who  probably  as  a  mercenary  enjoyed  high  rank  under 
Neb.,  who  appears  to  have  made  defection  from  Nabonidus  (of 
the  anti-Nebuchadnezzar  party)  and  gone  over  to  Cyrus,  then 
received  his  high  commands  in  the  new  empire,  and  subsequently 
became  one  of  Darius'  doughty  lieutenants  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdom.8 

But 4  Darius  =  Gubaru,’  as  far  as  names  go,  is  still  as  fallacious 
an  equation  as  is  ‘  Darius  =  Cambyses';  such  attempts  are  no  bet- 


8  W.  Schwenzner,  ‘Gobryas,’  Klio,  18  (1922),  41-58,  226-252.  The  texts  in  their 
chronological  order  appear:  in  Scheil,  Rev.  d'ass.  n  (iQ  14),  165  Jf.,  a  text  indicating 
that  Gubaru  held  high  rank  under  Neb.  (so  Scheil  and  Schwenzner,  but  Clay,  JAOS 
41,  466  argues  that  the  date  is  under  Cyrus);  in  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle  (for 
literature  s.  note  12  below),  acc.  to  which  ‘Gubaru,  governor  of  Gutium,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  without  a  battle,’  and  after  Cyrus’  entry  into  the 
city  and  proclamation  of  peace  ‘  he  appointed  Gubaru  his  satrap  and  prefects  also 
in  Babylon’;  in  Nies  and  Reiser,  Bab.  Inscriptions  in  the  Collection  of  James  B.  Nies , 
pt.  2,  1918,  nos.  69  and  114,  of  Cambyses’  accession  year,  in  both  of  which  trans¬ 
gression  against  the  terms  of  the  documents  involves  ‘sin  against  Gubaru,  governor 
(bel  pihali)  of  Babylon  and  of  Abar-Nahara  ( cbir  nari)  ’;  in  Clay  (not  the  editor,  Hil- 
precht),  BE  viii,  1,  no.  80,  of  Cambyses’  1st  year,  recording  a  ‘canal  of  Gubaru’;  in 
Strassmaier,  Inschriftcn  v.  Cambyses,  no.  96,  relating  to  his  private  affairs,  barns, 
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ter  than  those  of  (£  and  Josephus  to  rectify  the  order  of  Pers. 
kings  in  the  later  bks.  of  the  O.T.  The  Behistun  Inscr.  knows 
Gubaru  as  a  Persian,  against  Wilson’s  vain  attempts  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  his  being  a  Mede.  Further,  the  more  we  know 
of  Gobryas  the  less  can  we  assign  him  royal  rank.  It  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  that  a  highest  noble  could  have  been  given  the 
title  even  popularly,  still  less  by  a  member  of  the  Pers.  court,  as 
the  seer  Daniel  is  alleged  to  have  been.  Such  a  title  could  have 
been  nothing  less  than  high  treason,  involving  the  subject  as 
well  as  the  writer.  But  the  Biblical  Darius  the  Mede  acts  as 
omnipotent  autocrat  over  a  vast  empire  of  120  satrapies,9  and 
the  ne  phis  ultra  of  royal  autocracy  appears  in  the  edict  he  signs 
that  none  should  worship  any  god  or  man  but  himself.  Neither 
Gobryas  nor  Cambyses,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  could  have  per¬ 
petrated  such  an  absurdity.  For  explanation  of  the  story  we 
can  only  make  surmises.  For  local  reasons  not  known  to  us  the 
great  Darius  I,  who  made  Cyrus’  domain  into  an  organized 
empire,  who  had  to  punish  Babylon  for  its  rebelliousness  in  his 
early  days,  may  have  passed  as  a  Mede,  and  there  being  no 
place  for  him  in  the  line  of  the  four  Pers.  kings  known  to  the 
Bible,  may  have  been  made  the  representative  of  the  supposi¬ 
titious  Median  kingdom  and  so  been  placed  before  Cyrus.  In 
him  the  captures  of  Babylon  by  Gobryas  and  Darius  I  may  have 
been  compounded,  and  in  so  far  we  may  have  a  residuum  of 
tradition.10 

etc.;  in  Pinches,  PSBA  38  (1916),  29 of  Cambyses1  4th  year,  similar  to  the  Nies 
texts  (the  title  of  governorship  of  Abar-Nahara  is  omitted).  In  the  Behistun  Inscr. 
there  is  ref.  to  Gubaru-Gaubaruua,  in  §68  in  trilingual  form,  in  §71  in  OPers.  alone, 
Gubaru  being  termed  ‘son  of  Mardonia,  a  Persian,1  and  appearing  as  one  of  Darius’ 
field-marshals  (s.  Weissbach,  ‘Die  Keilinschriften  d.  Achameniden,1  in  Vorderas. 
Bibliothek).  Gobryas  appears  as  a  leading  personage  in  Herodotus  for  the  events  in 
Darius  I’s  reign  (iii,  70,  etc.),  while  he  figures  largely  in  Xenophon’s  Cyrus  Romance, 
the  Cyropaedia.  Below  in  sub-section  (e)  will  be  given  a  summary  of  the  story  told 
in  viii,  5,  of  his  seizure  of  the  palace  in  Babylon  and  the  killing  of  the  Bab.  king; 
most  of  the  anecdotes  about  Gobryas  concern  his  relations  with  Darius.  The  his¬ 
torical  value  of  these  Gr.  traditions  is  fully  discussed  by  Schwenzner.  See  also  for 
an  earlier  discussion  C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt,  ‘Gobryas  u.  Belsazar  bei  Xenophon,1 
Klio,  1902,  341-5. 

8  Technically  a  woful  exaggeration,  excusable  only  from  the  later  degenerated 
use  of  ‘satrap’;  s.  at  32. 

10  Cf.  Behrmann,  p.  xix,  Dr.,  p.  Iiv,  Cornill,  Int.,  258,  against  which  line  of  argument 
cf.  Wilson,  cc.  10-12.  Cambyses1  acts  of  sacrilege  in  Egypt  may  have  given  rise  to 
this  fable  of  royal  claim  of  deity,  yet  Darius  appears  in  the  story  as  a  friendly  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  theme  belonged  to  the  common  satire  of  Jewish  story;  acc.  to  Judith 
3 8  Neb.  gave  an  edict  that  he  alone  should  be  worshipped. 

5 
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e.  Belshazzar . 

The  existence  of  a  Belshazzar  at  the  end  of  the  Chaldaean 
dynasty  was  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  his 
name  on  the  Nabonidus  Cylinder,  in  which  he  appears  as  Na¬ 
bonidus’  son.11  Otherwise  Belsh.  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
history  except  for  the  reff.  in  Dam  and  the  dependent  ref.  in 
Bar.  i11,  where  the  Jews  are  bidden  to  ‘pray  for  the  life  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  and  for  the  life  of  Baltasar 
his  son/  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  echo  of  Dan.  A 
large  number  of  cuneiform  references  have  since  been  discov¬ 
ered.  The  following  treatment  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
main  facts  and  their  interpretation.12 

In  the  cuneiform  texts  Belsh.  is  called  either  by  his  name  or, 
as  in  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle  simply  ‘son  of  the  king/ 
i.e.}  anglicc,  ‘crown  prince/  In  the  Chronicle  for  years  7,  9,  10, 
11  of  Nabonidus’  reign  it  is  recorded  that  “the  king  was  in 
Teima;  the  son  of  the  king,  the  princes  and  his  (or,  the)  army 
were  in  the  land  of  Akkad.”  In  the  texts  hitherto  known  Belsh. 
is  never  given  the  title  of  king,  and  this  has  been  ground  for 
argument  against  one  detail  of  our  story  which  represents  Belsh. 
as  absolute  king.  But  Sidney  Smith’s  presentation  of  a  new  text 
(s.  end  of  Note  12)  shows  that  royal  dignity  was  actually  con- 


11  Cf.  for  the  first  discoveries  COT  2,  130. 

12  The  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to  Prof.  R.  P.  Dougherty,  late  of  Goucher  College, 
now  of  Yale,  for  his  generosity  in  affording  him  the  full  use  of  his  materials  for  a 
forthcoming  volume  entitled  Nabonidus  and  Belshazzar ,  in  the  Yale  Oriental  Series. 
Only  as  this  volume  was  being  finally  prepared  for  the  press  did  the  ms  copy  of  Dr. 
Dougherty’s  volume  come  to  hand.  The  data  here  presented,  as,  indeed,  all  the 
earlier  studies,  will  be  much  antiquated  by  Dr.  Dougherty’s  exhaustive  volume. 
But  it  seems  wise  to  the  writer  to  leave  his  study  in  its  present  state  with  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  conclusions  as  already  reached,  wrhile  referring  the  reader  to  that 
forthcoming  volume. 

For  the  literature  used  here  I  note  the  following:  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  the 
O.T.,  378  jf.,  and  KAT  vol.  3,  give  the  Nabonidus  Cylinder  already  mentioned,  as 
also  the  Cyrus  Cylinder  celebrating  his  conquest  of  Babylon;  these  also  appear  in 
Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible ,  c.  20,  along  with  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle, 
first  published  by  Pinches,  PSBA  1882,  167  f.  Recently  published  reff.  to  Belsh. 
are  those  of  Pinches,  PSBA  1916,  27  ff.\  Clay,  Miscell.  Inscr.  in  the  Yale  Bab.  Collec¬ 
tion .,  1915,  no.  39;  Dougherty,  Records  from  Erech,  Time  of  Nabonidus  (Yale  Or. 
Series),  1920,  no.  134,  and  Archives  from  Erech ,  Time  of  Nebuch.  and  Nab.  (Goucher 
College),  1923,  no.  294.  For  successive  presentations  of  the  material  s.  Pinches, 
O.T.  in  the  Light  of  the  Hist.  Records  of  Ass.  and  Bab .2,  1903,  c.  12;  Wright,  c.  4;  Wil¬ 
son,  c.  6;  Bouttlower,  c.  n.  Finally,  a  new  text  of  Nab.  describing  his  conquest  of 
Arabian  Teima  has  been  published  by  Sidney  Smith,  Bab.  Hist.  Texts,  1924,  84  Jf. 
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ferred  upon  Belsh.  This  text,  of  the  third  full  year  of  Nabonidus, 
detailing  that  king’s  victorious  campaign  against  Arabian  Teima 
(as  this  place  has  elsewhere  been  identified  by  Dougherty),  re¬ 
cords:  “He  intrusted  a  camp  to  his  eldest,  his  first-born  son; 
the  troops  of  the  land  he  sent  with  him.  He  freed  his  hand;  he 
intrusted  the  kingship  ( larrutam )  to  him.”  That  is,  in  the  early 
part  of  Nabonidus’  reign,  in  his  third  year,  his  son  was  invested 
with  royal  dignity,  which,  in  view  of  the  active  position  he  held 
throughout  the  subsequent  years,  must  have  continued  through¬ 
out  his  life.  That  is,  the  Bible  story  is  correct  as  to  the  rank  of 
kingship  given  to  Belsh.  Now  in  several  texts  the  prince’s  name 
is  coupled  with  his  father’s  in  the  latter’s  prayers  and  in  the 
omens  interpreted  for  him;  and  in  Pinches’  text  and  two  texts 
in  the  Yale  Museum  his  name  is  associated  with  his  father’s  in 
an  oath;  on  which  Dougherty  remarks:  “There  is  no  other  in¬ 
stance  in  available  documents  of  an  oath  being  sworn  in  the 
name  of  the  son  of  the  king.”  The  induction  therefore  that  had 
been  made  from  earlier  data  by  Pinches,  Dougherty,  and  others, 
is  now  brilliantly  corroborated;  as  in  a  previous  statement  of 
the  latter  scholar:  “It  appears  that  he  was  invested  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  royal  authority,  not  only  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  his 
father,  but  throughout  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  reign 
of  Nabonidus.” 

For  the  capture  of  Babylon,  the  fall  of  Nabonidus  and  the 
disappearance  of  Belsh.  from  history,  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus 
Chronicle  is  our  immediate  authority.  The  following  transla¬ 
tion  is  taken  from  Dougherty:  “In  the  month  Tishri,12a  when 
Cyrus  fought  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris  river  against  the  troops  of 
Akkad,  he  destroyed  the  people  with  burning;  he  put  the  people 
to  death.  On  the  14th  day  Sippar  was  captured  without  fight¬ 
ing.  Nabonidus  fled.  On  the  16th  day  Ugbaru  the  governor  of 
Gutium,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  without  fight¬ 
ing.  Afterward,  when  Nabonidus  returned,  he  was  taken  cap¬ 
tive  in  Babylon.  Until  the  end  of  the  month  the  arms  of  Gutium 
surrounded  the  gates  of  the  temple  Esagila.  No  one’s  weapon 
was  placed  in  Esagila  or  the  sanctuaries,  and  no  appointed  time 
was  disregarded.  In  the  month  Marchesvan,  the  3d  day,  Cyrus 

m  E.  Meyer,  ZATW  i8g8,  339  jf.,  corrected  ‘Tammuz’  to  ‘Tishri/  as  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  demands;  Dougherty  reads  ‘Tishri’  without  comment. 
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entered  Babylon.  Harine  (?)  were  carried  before  him.  Pros¬ 
perity  was  established  in  the  city;  Cyrus  decreed  prosperity  for 
all  in  Babylon.  Gobryas,  his  governor,  placed  governors  in 
charge  of  Babylon.  From  Kislev  to  Adar  the  gods  of  Akkad, 
whom  Nabonidus  had  brought  up  to  Babylon,  they  returned  to 
their  cities.”  There  follow,  as  Dougherty  notes,  the  death  of 
a  prominent  personage  and  a  period  of  mourning,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fragmentary  lines:  “In  the  month  Marchesvan,  on  the  night 
of  the  nth,  Ugbaru  .  .  .  In  the  month  (?)  the  .  .  .  of  the  king 
died.  From  the  28th  day  of  Adar  to  the  third  day  of  Nisan 
there  was  weeping  in  the  land  of  Akkad.  ...  All  the  people 
prostrated  their  heads.”  Who  this  personage  was  is  quite 
doubtful;  most  scholars,  while  recognizing  the  uncertainty,  have 
filled  the  lacuna  with  The  son  [of  the  king]/  i.e.,  Belsh.;  so,  e.g., 
King,  Barton,  Clay,  Boutflower  (p.  129),  and  Dougherty  earlier; 
but  the  latter  now  does  not  venture  to  fill  the  gap.  He  writes 
later  on:  “Accurate  interpretation  ...  is  impossible  owing  to 
the  illegible  condition  of  the  text.  However,  there  is  strong 
probability  that  Belsh.  was  slain  in  connection  with  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  as  indicated  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel  and  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  record  of  Xenophon.”  On  this  point  the  writer 
admires  Dougherty’s  candid  scepticism,  for  he  himself  must 
enter  a  demurrer  against  the  theory  that  the  conqueror’s  own 
record  could  have  so  distinguished  the  death  of  a  prince  who 
was,  when  free  and  alive,  a  hopeless  rebel. 

How  and  where  Belsh.  came  to  his  end  we  do  not  learn  from 
the  Akk.  documents.  But  some  Gr.  data,  which  have  often  been 
alleged  as  history,  must  be  considered.  Herodotus,  i,  191,  de¬ 
scribes  at  length  Cyrus’  capture  of  Babylon.  According  to  his 
story  the  city  had  been  stoutly  fortified  and  provisioned  against 
Cyrus’  attack.  But  the  latter  diverted  the  Euphrates  into  a 
great  basin,  which  had  been  made  by  Neb.’s  queen  Nitocris 
when  she  was  building  the  water-walls  of  the  city;  and  by  this 
dry  channel  he  entered  the  city  unawares  (by  night  ? — although 
this  is  not  stated),  “as  they  were  engaged  in  a  festival,  dancing 
and  revelling  until  they  learned  of  the  capture  but  too  surely.” 
The  story  is  paralleled  by  a  much  longer  narrative  in  Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia,  vii,  5  (noticed  above  under  the  title  4  Darius  the 
Mede’).  Cyrus  formed  the  plan  of  draining  off  the  river  into  a 
trench  which  he  had  dug;  he  drained  off  the  waters  on  a  night 
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when  “he  heard  that  there  was  a  festival  in  Babylon,  in  which 
all  the  Babylonians  drank  and  revelled  the  whole  night.”  The 
attacking  party  was  headed  by  Cyrus,  with  his  officers  Gadatas 
and  Gobryas  acting  as  guides.  They  entered  the  city,  taking 
advantage  of  the  revelry  in  the  streets,  and  easily  reached  the 
palace.  They  entered  and  found  the  king  standing  with  his 
sword  drawn;  he  was  made  away  with  by  Gadatas  and  Gobryas 
and  their  party,  and  then  ensued  a  massacre  of  those  found  in 
the  streets.  Soon  after  Cyrus  held  a  public  reception  and  entered 
into  the  palace. 

Certain  parallels  with  the  story  in  Dan.  5  are  obvious  and 
interesting,  and  the  reconstruction  often  made  is  that  this  un¬ 
named  king  of  the  Cyropacdia  is  Belshazzar,  that  he  was  func¬ 
tioning  as  king,  even  without  the  actual  name,  and  that  Gobryas 
who  killed  him  is  Darius  the  Mede,  the  Gubaru  of  the  Bab. 
records. 

On  these  stories  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  historians  now  uni¬ 
versally  reject  the  tradition  of  a  forcible  capture  of  Babylon  in 
view  of  the  plain  record  of  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle  that 
Cyrus’  troops  under  Gubaru  peacefully  occupied  the  city  and 
captured  Nabonidus  in  it,  he  himself  celebrating  his  triumph  a 
little  later.  Furthermore  we  have  the  account  of  Berossus  pre¬ 
served  by  Josephus,  C.  Apionem ,  i,  20,  which  varies  somewhat 
from  the  official  records  but  gives  no  room  for  a  ‘king  Belshaz¬ 
zar.’  We  read:  “When  Nabonnedus  perceived  that  Cyrus  was 
coming  to  attack  him,  he  met  him  with  his  forces,  and,  joining 
battle  with  him,  was  beaten  and  fled  away  with  a  few  of  his 
troops,  and  was  shut  up  within  the  city  Borsippa.  Hereupon 
Cyrus  took  Babylon  and  gave  order  that  the  outer  walls  of  the 
city  should  be  demolished,  because  the  city  had  proved  very 
troublesome  to  him,  and  cost  him  great  pains  to  take  it.  He 
then  marched  away  to  Borsippa  to  besiege  Nabonnedus;  but  as 
Nabonnedus  did  not  sustain  the  siege,  but  delivered  himself 
into  his  hands,  he  was  at  first  kindly  treated  by  Cyrus,  who 
gave  him  Carmania  as  a  place  for  him  to  inhabit  and  sent  him 
out  of  Babylonia.”  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  variations 
from  the  Chronicle,  especially  in  regard  to  the  resistance  put 
up  by  Nabonidus  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  city  promptly. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Berossus  himself  is  a  witness  240 
years  after  the  events  he  narrates,  although  withal  a  much 
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more  reliable  authority  than  the  earlier  Herodotus  and  Xeno¬ 
phon.13 

There  remains,  however,  but  only  after  Xenophon's  Romance, 
the  death  of  an  unnamed  king  of  Babylon  in  his  palace  on  a  night 
of  revelry  at  the  hands  of  two  Persian  officers,  one  of  them 
Gobryas,  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  the  historical  Gubaru. 
That  the  unfortunate  Belsh.,  abandoned  by  his  father  in  his 
chivalrous  resistance  to  the  conqueror,  should  have  been  popu¬ 
larly  called  king  by  his  faithful  subjects  is  not  impossible,  and, 
as  Lehmann-Haupt  remarks,  in  note  8,  he  would  have  passed 
in  native  tradition  as  the  last  Bab.  king.  Nor,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  would  the  Chronicle,  edited  by  the  new  administration, 
have  granted  him  that  title  even  if  he  had  actually  assumed  it, 
as  Cyrus  regarded  himself  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Na- 
bonidus.14  But  whether  a  Jewish  writer,  contemporaneous  with 
the  conqueror  and  one  of  his  court,  would  have  desired  or  dared 
to  use  the  title  ‘king’  of  the  prince  Belshazzar,  whom  the  Pers. 
dynasty  could  only  have  regarded  as  a  rebellious  upstart,  is  a 
matter  for  serious  deliberation  for  those  who  must  pass  upon 
the  historicity  of  the  Biblical  story. 

Yet  other  data  are  given  in  Dan.  5  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
our  investigation.  The  ‘Queen/  recognized  by  all  to  be  the 
queen-mother,  enters  the  banquet-hall  to  bid  her  son  call  in  the 
sage  Daniel,  who  ‘in  the  days  of  king  Neb.  thy  father  had  been 
made  by  him  master-magician/  What  is  to  be  said  about  this 
asserted  paternity  of  Nebuchadnezzar?  And  can  we  identify 
the  lady? 

In  the  foundation  cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  already  cited  and 
existing  in  duplicate  {KB  3,  96)  Belsh.  is  spoken  of  as  ‘the  first 
son  proceeding  from  my  heart ’  ( libbia ).  Wilson,  pp.  117--122, 
considers  at  length  ‘  the  possibility  of  a  man  having  twro  fathers/ 
After  an  excursus  on  the  vague  use  of  ‘son’  in  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  he  presents  eight  different  ways  in  which  Belsh.  may 
have  been  called  ‘son’  of  Neb.15  E.g .,  he  may  have  been  Neb/5 

w  A  longer  account  by  Berossus  of  the  Chaldsean  empire  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Armenian  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  first  published  by  Mai;  s.  C.  Muller,  Fragrn. 
hist,  graec.,  2,  504.  Berossus’  narratives  appear  to  be  generally  ignored  by  the 
apologists  for  c.  5. 

14  See  the  arguments  by  Wilson,  c.  5,  ‘The  Use  of  the  Word  “King.”’ 

15  He  gives  as  an  instance  of  the  ideal  or  spiritual  use  of  ‘offspring  of  my  heart* 
the  application  of  that  term  to  Nabonidus  by  the  high  priest  of  Harran. 
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own  son  adopted  by  Nabonidus,  in  which  case  the  family  his¬ 
tory  in  Dan.  is  literally  exact;  or  he  may  have  been  Nab.’s  son, 
but  a  grandson  of  Neb.  through  a  possible  marriage  of  Nab. 
with  a  daughter  of  Neb.;  etc.,  etc.  Boutflower  advances  and  pre¬ 
fers  yet  another  possibility,  pp.  115  jf.  Recognizing  that  Belsh. 
must  have  been  born  before  his  father’s  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  doubtless  the  latter  as  a  private  citizen  not  being  eligible 
to  a  queen-mother’s  hand,  he  argues  that  Nab.  had  married  the 
queen  of  Neb.,  the  famous  Nitocris  of  Herodotus,  after  his  ac¬ 
cession,  and  so  in  this  way  by  a  complicated  legal  casuistry  had 
made  his  own  son  legal  son  of  Neb.16  There  are  indeed  all  sorts 
of  possibilities  and  combinations,  but  in  lack  of  evidence  it  is 
simplest  to  accept  the  family  relationship  at  its  face  value,  and 
this  would  agree  with  Herodotus’  foreshortened  view  of  the 
Chaldaean  dynasty  (i,  188);  he  makes  Labynetos  (II  =  Nabo¬ 
nidus)  the  son  of  Labynetos  (I  =  Nebuchadnezzar)  by  Nitocris. 
And  so,  more  correctly  as  to  the  names,  Abydenus,  cited  by 
Eus.,  Praep .,  xi,  41,  6,  knows  only  two  kings,  Neb.  and  Labyne¬ 
tos.  And  this  is  equally  the  understanding  of  Bar.  1,  which 
presents  Neb.  and  his  son  Belsh.  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city.  The  historical  bks.  of  the  O.T.  know  only 
of  Neb.  and  his  son  Evil-Merodach;  but  between  the  latter  and 
Nabonidus  history  now  certainly  inserts  Neriglissar  and  his  son 
Labashi-Marduk  after  Berossus,  Jos.,  C.  Ap .,  i,  20. 

Yet  another  item  in  c.  5  involves  discussion.  Whosoever 
should  read  the  mystic  inscription  was  to  be  called  ‘third’  in 
the  kingdom.  The  elder  popular  view  was  that  the  second  after 
the  king  was  the  queen-mother;  and  to  this  view  the  writer 
would  subscribe  in  case  ‘  the  Third  ’  is  not  in  itself  a  proper  title, 
like  Heb.  salts  ;  s.  at  57.  But  the  discovery  of  Belshazzar’s  name 
as  ‘king’s  son,’  and  coregent  with  his  father  has  quite  naturally 
induced  the  supposition  that  the  triple  hierarchy  should  begin 
with  Nabonidus;  so  Wright,  p.  133,  Boutflower,  p.  119,  and  such 
is  Dougherty’s  conclusion.  We  should  then  have  to  think  of  a 
traditional  reminiscence  of  Nabonidus  as  in  the  background  of 

18  Wright  also  assumes  identification  with  Nitocris.  Nab.  ascended  the  throne  17 
years  after  Neb.’s  death,  but  Boutflower  does  not  observe  that  the  lady  in  question 
w'as  probably  rather  advanced  in  years  to  enter  a  new  harem.  As  I  understand 
Dougherty’s  position,  the  queen-mother  is  the  daughter  of  Neb.  and  wife  of  Na¬ 
bonidus  and  so  mother  of  Belsh.  Why,  however,  he  gives  her  the  name  Nitocris, 
which  is  that  of  the  consort  of  Neb.,  i.e.,  Labynetos  I,  acc.  to  Her.,  I  do  not  see. 
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Belsh.’s  1  reign. ’  But  for  the  story  itself,  considered  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  unity,  only  the  queen-mother  can  be  included.  When  a 
king  is  pictured  in  the  plenitude  of  royal  estate,  as  is  Belshazzar, 
a  super-king  cannot  easily  be  surmised. 

To  sum  up,  the  story  of  Belshazzar  is  not  imaginary  fiction, 
but  possesses  true  historical  traditions,  as  do  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  and  is  superior  to  the  two  Greeks  in  knowing  the 
name  of  the  last  Bab.  prince.  The  parallelism  demands — and 
Dan.  is  closer  to  Xenophon  than  to  Herodotus — that  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  all  three  traditional  developments  of  the  popular  memory 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon. 


/.  The  third  year  of  Jehoiakim;  the  Chaldceans ;  etc . 

Other  points,  almost  innumerable,  in  the  alleged  history  of 
Daniel,  are  impugned  by  the  critics;  and  they  are  defended  with 
equal  tenacity  by  the  apologists.  The  minor  points  should  be 
approached  from  the  judgment  obtained  for  the  main  historical 
considerations,  the  questions  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Belshazzar, 
the  Fourth  Monarchy.  If  the  decisions  fall  out  in  favor  of  these 
points  as  historical,  it  remains  for  the  historian  but  to  discount 
minor  difficulties  and  inaccuracies.  The  argument  depends  upon 
the  accumulation  of  evidence  pro  or  con.11 

The  datum  at  the  opening  of  the  bk.  that  there  was  a  captiv¬ 
ity  of  Jehoiakim  and  his  people  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  a  year 
before  Neb.’s  defeat  of  Necho  at  Karkemish  (Jer.  46s),  is  inex¬ 
plicable  from  anything  we  know  of  Oriental  history  at  that  time 
or  from  inner-Biblical  data,  except  a  statement  in  2  Ch.  36s- 7 
that  Neb.  came  against  Jeh.,  bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him 
to  Babylon,  and  carried  off  the  vessels  of  the  temple.  Nothing 
is  known  of  this  captivity  in  the  parallel  in  2  Ki.  24.  Our  author 
has  preferred  Ch.  to  Ki.,  and  appears  to  have  combined  the 
datum  of  Ch.  with  that  of  2  Ki.  241,  that  Jehoiakim  served  Neb. 
three  years,  then  rebelled,  and  Neb.  sent  against  him  marauding 

17  It  is  a  vast  pity  that  apologists  have  gone  so  far  as  they  have  in  attempting  to 
maintain  every  iota  of  statement  in  the  bk. — this  in  their  zeal  to  support  not  so 
much  its  historical  accuracy  as  its  divine  infallibility.  In  consequence  they  demand 
an  extreme  of  respect  for  Dan.  which  is  not  required  by  conservative  critics  for  the 
historical  bks.  of  the  O.T.  or  even  for  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  play  of  human  lim¬ 
itation  and  inexactness  is  generally  allowed.  Equally  some  radical  critics  have 
overreached  themselves  in  finding  ‘absurdities’  throughout  the  bk. 
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bands,  so  obtaining  the  third  year  by  a  very  daring  deduction 
— very  likely  an  interpretation  that  had  already  been  made  be¬ 
fore  the  composition  of  the  bk.18 

There  is  internal  trouble  with  the  date  of  year  2  of  Neb.  at  21 
because  of  the  prima  facie  disagreement  with  the  three  years’ 
discipline  required  of  the  youths  i5;  s.  Comm,  at  21.  For  Dan.’s 
continuing  unto  year  1  of  Cyrus,  i21,  v.  ad  loc .  The  remaining 
regnal  years:  71  Belsh.  year  1;  81  do.  year  3;  91  Darius  year  1; 
io1  Cyrus  year  3,  appear  to  be  arbitrary;  or  was  3  years  the 
traditional  term  for  the  reigns  of  Belsh.  and  Cyrus?  Darius’ 
age  of  62  years,  61  (531)  must  depend  upon  some  kind  of  histori¬ 
cal  tradition.19 

Perhaps  transcending  the  obvious  historical  difficulties  re¬ 
corded  above  is  the  naive  use  of  ‘  Kasdim-Chaldaeans  ’  as  a  class 
of  magicians:  see  Comm,  at  22,  Dr.,  p.  xlix  seq.  Schrader,  for  the 
first  generation  of  Assyriologists,  says  ( COT  2,  125):  “This  is  in 
itself  a  clear  indication  of  the  post-exilic  date  of  the  bk.”;  and 
equally  the  conservative  Sayce,  Monuments ,  535:  “In  the  eyes 
of  the  Assyriologist  the  use  of  the  word  Kasdim  .  .  .  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  date  of  the  work  with  unerring 
certainty.”  It  is  an  anachronism  similar  to  an  identification  of 
the  historical  Egyptians  with  the  Gypsies  and  their  magic  prac¬ 
tices.20 

In  regard  to  the  whole  background  of  classes  of  soothsayers, 
omen-diviners,  etc.,  among  whom  the  Chaldseans  are  rated  as  a 
distinct  class  (e.g.,  44(7)),  F.  Lenormant,  the  first  student  of  the 
Bab.  omen  texts  and  magic,  has  been  often  cited  by  apologists 
for  the  early  origin  of  Dan.  in  his  appeal  to  the  Bab.  coloring  of 

18  See  Comm,  at  i1.  This  is  really  a  case  of  Scripture  vs.  Scripture,  despite  Wilson’s 
arguments,  cc.  3.  4. 

19  <8  followed  by  0  texts  assigns  year  18  of  Neb.  for  the  story  of  the  Three  Con¬ 
fessors,  31,  i.e.,  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  this  is  repeated  in  <8  331 
(41). 

20  Wilson’s  discussion  of  this  technical  term,  c.  18,  has  value  for  its  chain  of  testi¬ 
monies  for  this  particular  professional  sense  among  the  Greeks  from  Herodotus 
down,  the  Greeks  in  general  coming  to  confine  it  at  last  to  that  sense;  withal  the 
historical  mng.  survived  among  them  down  to  Strabo,  just  as  this  sense  appears  in 
‘Belshazzar  the  Chaldsean  king,’  630.  The  first  evidence  for  the  latter  sense,  outside 
of  the  disputed  bk.  of  Dan.,  is  in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  some  150  years  after  the 
opening  dates  of  Dan.;  which  would  seem  to  argue  for  the  lateness  of  the  bk.’s  use 
of  the  word  in  that  sense.  The  new  slant  to  the  word  is  easily  explained  as  arising 
after  the  intrusion  of  the  new  Pers.  empire  and  religion,  when  ‘Chaldaean’  became 
a  religious  designation  just  as  ‘Jew’  became. 
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the  bk.  with  its  description  of  the  soothsayers,  their  classes  and 
their  methods,  as  a  proof  of  its  origin  in  the  Bab.  empire.  His 
latest  statement,  as  known  to  the  writer,  is  as  follows:21  “The 
further  we  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Cuneiform  texts,  the 
greater  does  the  necessity  appear  of  reversing  the  condemnation 
much  too  prematurely  pronounced  by  the  German  exegetical 
school  against  the  date  of  the  writings  of  the  fourth  of  the 
greater  prophets.  The  language  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  inter¬ 
spersed  as  it  is  in  various  places  with  Greek  words,  proves  with¬ 
out  doubt  that  the  definitive  translation  (Fr.  ‘  redaction  ’),  as  we 
possess  it,  is  posterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  work  dates  much  further  back;  it  is  tinged  with  a 
very  decided  Bab.  tint,  and  certain  features  of  the  life  at  the 
court  of  Neb.  are  there  pictured  with  a  truth  and  exactitude,  to 
which  a  writer  a  few  centuries  later  could  hardly  have  attained.” 
But  passing  by  some  of  his  critical  admissions,  we  note  that 
Lenormant  was  not  aware  of  a  fact  which  has  since  his  day  been 
well  established,  although  many  still  ignore  it:  the  survival  of 
the  Bab.  religious  practices  long  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  period  Bab.  astronomy  was  at 
its  acme  in  the  person  of  Berossus,  the  Bab.  priest  and  historian 
who  migrated  to  Cos  and  founded  a  school  there.  And  the  reli¬ 
gious  literature  continued  far  later;  the  youngest  specimen 
known  to  the  writer  is  a  hymn  written  in  80  B.c.,  published  by 
Reisner,  Swncrische  Hymnen ,  1896,  no.  49,  cf.  p.  xiv. 

Now  we  actually  know  far  more  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
Babylonian  empire  than  we  do  of  its  history.  We  are  wofully 
ill  informed  of  the  data  of  the  reign  of  that  admirable  monarch 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  his  many  inscriptions,  like  those  of  Na- 
bonidus,  are  almost  entirely  religious.  And  on  this  score  the 
religious  actions  and  attitudes  ascribed  to  Neb.  and  Darius  the 
Mede  are  incomprehensible.  For  each  of  these  kings  a  story  is 
told  (cc.  3.  6)  of  an  attempt  to  foist  a  single  and  strange  object 
of  worship  upon  the  realm,  in  the  one  case  a  golden  Image,22  in 
the  other  the  king’s  person  to  the  exclusion  of  any  god.  No 

21  See  his  Chaldcean  Magic ,  Eng.  tr.  of  his  La  magic  ckez  les  Chaldeens,  1874,  with¬ 
out  date  but  with  preface  dated  1877,  and  so  this  authorized  and  improved  ed.  is 
subsequent  also  to  the  author’s  La  dhination  et  la  science  des  presages,  1875.  The 
citation  above  is  found  p.  14  of  the  Eng.  tr. 

22  For  this  legend  there  may  be  a  basis  in  Berossus’  account  of  Ochus  being  the 
first  to  erect  images;  s.  Comm,  at  c.  3. 
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trace  of  any  such  legislation  can  be  found  in  antiquity,  not  even 
in  the  consummate  religious  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  terms  of  the  royal  confes¬ 
sions,  3 31-33  (41'3),  431-34 <34-37>,  ancj  especially  of  the  legal  decree 
of  Darius,  626-29  (25-28),  ar0j  to  say  the  least,  hardly  probable,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  story-teller.  The 
subtle  inference  that  Neb.  became  a  worshipper  of  the  one  God 
is  not  borne  out  by  any  known  facts  or  any  possible  hypothesis 
based  on  facts.  It  is  erroneous,  as  many  have  done,  to  argue 
that  the  portraiture  of  these  two  kings  was  modelled  after  the 
arch-tyrant  Antiochus.  Neb.  and  Darius  are  friendly,  human 
natures;  the  latter  immediately  regrets  the  impulsive  action  into 
which  he  has  been  inveigled  by  Dan.’s  enemies;  the  former  swells 
with  pride,  is  punished,  but  is  given  opportunity  of  repentance 
and  is  rewarded.  On  the  whole  they  are  models  of  what  kings, 
when  corrected,  may  become.  The  milieu  of  the  story  is  rather 
that  of  an  earlier  age  than  the  Maccabacan,  when  there  were  al¬ 
ready  many  ill-wishers  of  the  Jews,  much  popular  anti-Semitism, 
like  that  expressed  in  Judith.23 

In  general  it  must  be  said  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Pagan 
world  and  its  contrast  with  Judaism  are  capitally  presented. 
There  is  but  one  serious  fault,  when  in  his  zeal  over  his  hero’s 
triumph  the  writer  makes  Dan.  actual  ‘master-magician’  of  the 
royal  court,  46(9).  Were  the  story  true,  Dan.’s  position  as  a 
pious  Jew  would  have  been  intolerable  and  impossible  for  all 
parties.  If  it  be  a  romance  the  naive  faux  pas  is  quite  excusable. 

The  upshot  of  this  survey  of  the  facts  is  that  when  the  alleged 
historical  data  are  examined,  the  principal  stumbling-blocks  can 
only  be  explained  by  ingenious  combinations  of  infinite  possibili¬ 
ties  and  alternatives  which  daze  rather  than  satisfy  the  mind. 
That  a  series  of  hypothetical  events  may,  one  by  one,  have  hap¬ 
pened,  no  historian  can  deny;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  large 
paths  of  history  he  cannot  become  a  detective,  putting  together 
all  the  possibilities  to  make  a  hypothetical  case.  He  must  stand 
by  the  ascertained  facts,  allowing  them  to  be  modified  only  by 
sure  or  probable  data. 

But  if  the  bk.  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  religious  romance,  it 

25  The  story  of  Judith  presents  Neb.  in  a  very  different  light,  as  a  man  who  would 
be  a  god,  3*.  None  of  the  usual  apologists  would  allow  the  credibility  of  this,  and 
yet,  as  has  been  recognized,  Judith  is  not  devoid  of  historical  reminiscences. 
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becomes  entirely  intelligible.  It  reflects  well  the  forces  of  the 
Babylonian-Persian- Greek  civilization,  in  which  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Orientalism  slightly  altered  by  the  successive  political 
phases.  There  is  the  inheritance  of  the  age-old  Bab.  religion,  the 
stage-setting  of  the  barbarous  Persian  Empire,  all  of  which  rather 
swallowed  up  Hellenism  than  was  affected  by  it.  It  contains 
historical  legend,  which  may  possibly  be  woven  in  with  other 
late  traditions  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  But  its  essential  histori¬ 
cal  value  lies  in  its  reflection  of  the  conditions  of  that  Oriental 
complex  of  life  on  which  we  are  too  ill  informed.  This  dominant 
interest  of  the  bk.  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  both  radical 
critic  and  apologist  in  their  zeal  for  attack  or  defence,  and  the 
religious  and  literary  merits  of  the  bk.  have  accordingly  suffered. 
What  is  here  said  refers  almost  entirely  to  cc.  i— 6 ;  the  milieu  of 
cc.  7-12  is  quite  different,  s.  §21. 

g .  The  hook  as  an  apocryphon. 

The  bk.  as  a  unit  is  an  apocryphon,  that  is,  a  volume  of  alleged 
antiquity  that  had  been  purposely  ‘hidden  away’  until  the  emer¬ 
gency  arrived  for  its  publication.24  The  injunction  for  such  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  bk.  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  vision,  124:  ‘Thou, 
Daniel,  shut  up  the  words  and  seal  the  book  even  to  the  time  of 
the  end  [=  ‘Endzeit,]d  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  technical 
apocrypha  that  we  possess  in  Jewish  literature,  and  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  similar  but  far  more  elaborate 
productions  of  the  2d  cent.  b.c.  and  after,  all  the  apocalypses 
being  characterized  by  this  fiction,  the  Christian  Apocalypse  of 
John  being  the  exception.25  In  most  cases  the  fiction  is  implied, 


24  This  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  for  the  primary  mng.  of  the  many-sided 

word;  see,  e.g.,  Porter,  ‘Apocrypha,’  DB  p.  112,  Charles,  Int.  to  his  Apoc.  Schiirer 
takes  opposite  ground  in  favor  of  relating  it  to  the  Jewish  term  gcniz,  used  of  bks. 
withdrawn  from  public  use  and  stored  away  in  the  Geniza  ;  s.  his  art.  ‘Apokrypha,’ 
RE,  and  his  review,  TLZ  1900,  202,  of  Kautzsch,  Apok.  u.  Pseadepig.,  who  contra¬ 
dicts  this  etymology.  But  the  preference  for  the  view  here  accepted  is  supported  by 
2  Esd.  1237,  where  the  apocryphal  bks.  are  to  be  put  away  ‘in  loco  abscondito,’  which 
Hilgenfeld  properly  reverts  into  ev  toxw  dxoxpu<f«,  and  also  by  the  title  of  the  papy¬ 
rus  text  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  Moses  published  by  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  169,  Mwu- 
cr!io<;  Upa  dx6xpu<pos  IxtxaXou^evrj  drf  86tj  t)  ay  fa. 

25  If  with  some  (s.  Schiirer,  GJV  3,  273)  we  are  to  place  the  Dream  Visions  of 
Enoch,  cc.  83-90,  before  the  death  of  Judas  Macc.  (acc.  to  Charles,  Bk .  of  Enoch,  180, 
‘possibly  before  his  purification  of  the  temple’),  the  bk.  of  Dan.  may  be  but  a  speci¬ 
men  of  an  already  established  type  of  literature. 
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e.g.,  the  bk.  of  Enoch,  the  antediluvian  sage,  or  Jubilees,  the 
Kabbala  of  Moses  that  had  been  esoterically  handed  down.  In 
2  Esd.  appears  the  fullest  expression  of  the  fiction,  1237:  ‘Write 
all  these  things  that  thou  hast  seen  in  a  book  and  put  them  in 
a  secret  place’;  and  still  more  specifically  in  c.  14,  where  Esdras 
is  commissioned  to  write  the  bks.  vouchsafed  him,  vv.45-  46 :  ‘The 
24  Books  [i.e.j  the  Heb.  Canon]  that  thou  hast  written  publish, 
that  the  worthy  and  unworthy  may  read.  But  the  seventy  last 
thou  shalt  keep  to  deliver  to  the  wise  among  thy  people. 5 

As  a  specimen  of  this  genre  of  literature,  which  first  appears 
in  the  2d  cent.,  the  apocalyptic  portion  of  Dan.,  cc.  7-12,  must 
logically  be  placed  about  that  age.26  The  idea  of  such  ancient 
mystical  literature  may  go  back  early  in  Babylonia.  Berossus 
(Eus.,  Chron .,  i,  ed.  Schoene,  p.  14)  tells  how  the  mythical  mon¬ 
ster  Oannes  not  only  [taught  men  civilization  but  “committed 
this  book  (\6yov — i.e.,  on  politics)  to  men,”  a  story  exactly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  legends  of  Enoch  and  of  Moses  as  author  of  Jubi¬ 
lees.27  This  was  a  kind  of  literature  that  naturally  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  competitions  of  the  wisdoms  of  the  peoples  in  the 
Hellenistic  age  and  their  precipitation  in  Greek  literary  form,  in 
which  movement  Berossus,  Manetho,  and  Sanchuniathon  stand 
forth;  the  latter  records  (Eus.,  Praep.  ev.,  i,  10)  that  the  seven 
Kabiri  and  their  eighth  brother  Asklepios  ‘set  down  these  things 
in  memoirs  ( vTrofxvrj^ara )/  a  datum  which  would  easily  have 
induced,  if  it  was  not  actually  based  upon,  literary  compositions. 
But  the  closest  examples  of  prophetic  apocalyptic  pseudographs 
like  those  of  the  Jews  in  the  2d  cent,  are  found  in  Egyptian 
literature.  Of  these  the  most  striking  is  the  so-called  Demotic 
Chronicle.28 

This  Demotic  text,  in  script  and  composition,  belongs  to  the 
3d  cent.  It  contains  a  series  of  obscure  prophecies,  accompanied 
with  an  interpretation,  oracle  by  oracle,  with  the  fiction  that 
the  interpretation  was  composed  under  the  native  king  Tachos 

28  The  case  is  entirely  different  from  the  anonymous  prophecies  of  the  O.T.  and 
the  supplements  made  to  the  Prophets.  It  is  also  different  from  the  ancient  Heb. 
Apocalyptic  like  the  Songs  of  Jacob  and  Moses,  the  Balaam  Cycle,  to  which  no 
apocryphal  flavor  is  attached;  s.  §20,  n.  4. 

27  C/.  Zimmern,  KA  T  530  Jf. 

28  For  this  document,  first  published  by  Spiegelberg  and  commented  upon  by  him 
and  E.  Meyer,  and  for  the  similar  Egyptian  literature  see  now  the  admirable  dis¬ 
cussion  by  C.  C.  McCown,  ‘Hebrew  and  Egyptian  Apocalyptic  Literature/  Har¬ 
vard  Theol.  Rev.,  1925,  357-41 1. 
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(360  b.c.);  up  to  his  time  the  series  of  Egyptian  kings  is  presented 
by  name;  but  after  Tachos  the  history  is  sketched  in  ambiguous 
allusions  to  the  subsequent  kings  and  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks,  after  which  there  is  to  be  a  national 
restoration  with  the  glorification  of  the  Law,  i.e .,  the  Egyptian 
religion.  The  parallelism  particularly  with  Dan.  10-n  is  evi' 
dent;  here  the  alleged  writer  of  the  6th  cent,  presents  the  series 
of  the  ostensibly  future  Persian  and  Greek  kings  in  a  veiled  way, 
but  entirely  intelligible  to  one  possessing  the  key  of  history. 
The  Visions  of  Dan.  appear  then  to  belong  to  a  definite  genre  of 
religious  literature  exemplified  very  clearly  in  Egypt  in  the  3d 
cent.,  although  the  phenomenon  of  Apocalyptic  there  as  in  Israel 
is  of  much  older  origin. 

§20.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  JEWISH 

RELIGION. 

In  its  contributions  to  Apocalyptic,  Eschatology,  etc.,  the  bk. 
of  Dan.  erjoys  a  sovereign  place  in  O.T.  theology.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  connecting  hinge  between  the  Heb.  Canon  and  later 
Apocalyptic,  the  bk.  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  Juda- 
istic  literature,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  exhaustively 
handled  from  every  angle.  It  seems  therefore  unnecessary  to 
repeat  much  of  the  detail  of  what  has  been  so  well  and  thor¬ 
oughly  said  and  it  suffices  to  confine  this  Section  to  a  reasoned 
presentation  of  the  theology  of  the  bk.  that  will  help  fix  it  in  its 
genetic  and  chronological  relations.1 

The  bk.  belongs  as  a  whole  to  the  category  of  Apocalyptic, 
which  itself  is  a  process  out  of  Prophecy.  The  term  itself  does 
not  express  a  distinction  from  Prophecy,  for  the  latter  equally 
Reveals’  the  things  known  only  to  God.2  And  it  is  difficult  to 

1  Among  recent  comm.  Dr.  has  an  exceptionally  full  and  lucid  treatment  of  the 
theology  of  the  bk.,  pp.  lxxvi-xcviii;  and  Behrmann’s  treatment,  pp.  xxii-xxvi,  de¬ 
serves  notice  for  its  compactness  and  independence  of  judgment.  In  addition  to 
standard  Diet,  articles  and  O.T.  Theologies  ( n.b .  Stade-Bertholet  and  Konig)  and 
the  Introductions  to  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  there  may  be  noted  par¬ 
ticularly  the  works  of  Volz,  Bousset,  Charles,  Wicks,  Meyer  ( Ur  sprung ,  2,  cc.  2, 
4,  6),  Foakes  Jackson  (r,  126  jf.)  and  the  well-balanced  and  sympathetic  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  by  Porter  (Messages);  also  the  treatments  by  Bousset  and  Charles 
in  the  Introductions  to  their  comm,  on  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

2  ’AxoxaXiKps  appears  first  with  a  theological  sense  in  Judaistic  bks.  in  the  N.T., 
although  it  is  used  of  the  telling  of  human  secrets  Ecclus.  22“,  421.  But  the  vbs. 
dvay.aX6xrstv  and  axox.  are  used  respectively  by  (&  and  0  to  translate  nSj,  e.g.t 
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draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic, 
for  we  find  in  many  prophetic  oracles  of  the  O.T.,  especially  those 
of  uncertain  date  and  authorship,  a  process  leading  up  to  the 
more  definite  characteristics  that  stamp  our  bk.  and  others  of 
its  class.2 3  Ezekiel  has  a  full-blown  Apocalyptic,  both  in  his  Gog 
and  Magog  prophecy,  cc.  38/.,  and  in  his  prospect  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  remaking  of  the  Holy  Land,  cc.  47/.  From  that  time  on  we 
have  an  increasing  stream  of  such  apocalyptic  prophecy,  e.g., 
Joel,  Zech.,  Is.  24-27.* 

The  feature  that  in  general  distinguishes  later  Apocalyptic 
from  earlier  Prophecy  so  called  consists  in  the  transcendent  ele¬ 
ment.  As  we  move  down  through  this  literature  there  more  and 
more  appears  the  sharp  division  between  this  world  and  another 
world,  or,  as  it  is  put  in  Dan.,  between  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  comes  to  be  no  longer,  as  in 
the  Ezekielian  Apocalyptic,  a  provincial  matter  of  this  earth,  the 
setting  off  of  a  Holy  State  and  People  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
dare  not  touch.  But  the  antithesis  now  covers  the  whole  world; 
it  is  man’s  organized  empire  as  against  God’s.  And  the  several 
parabolic  schemes  of  Dan.  picture  this  antithesis  in  ever  sharper 
terms  until  at  last  there  is  the  incarnation  of  this  worldly  defiance 
of  God  in  one  atheistic  person.  The  rupture  between  the  divine 
regime  and  the  empire  of  man  has  grown  wider  and  wider,  until 
as  in  the  days  before  the  Flood  there  is  required  a  divine  inter¬ 
ference  to  restore  the  Rule  of  God. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  Apocalyptic  differs  from  Prophecy,  in 
the  ever  increasing  accent  laid  upon  the  necessity  which  will  in¬ 
volve  not  merely  the  political  and  military  triumph  of  God,  of 


222.  The  Syr.  equivalent  noun  is  gelydnd.  The  technical  terms  of  Apocalyptic  appear 
in  Dan.:  n  (Pers.),  ‘mystery’;  xnp'D?,  ‘depths’  {cf.  Bab.  ntmefcu,  ‘wisdom’); 
NmrDC,  ‘hidden  things.’  n  occurs  in  BSir.  818,  1211,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
private  secret;  it  looks  as  if  the  word  only  secondarily  obtained  its  technical  mng. 
For  similar  antique  use  of  nSj  cf.  ‘having  the  eyes  uncovered’  of  the  seer  Nu.  24*, 
and  a  revelation  ‘in  the  ears  of’  the  prophet  Is.  2214. 

3  Even  the  element  of  definite  timed  prophecies,  comparable  to  the  Weeks  and 
Days  in  Dan.,  appears  earlier,  e.g.,  not  only  the  disputed  70  weeks  of  Jeremiah,  but 
also  the  Isaianic  oracle,  Is.  716  cf.  84 * * * *;  also  Jeremiah’s  prediction  of  the  death  of  liana- 
niah,  2818  f-. 

4  Critics  have  erred  in  too  rigorously  adjudging  Apocalyptic  as  late,  and  Gressmann 

and  Gunkel  are  right  in  trying  to  correct  the  balance.  The  antique  Blessings  of 

Jacob,  Moses  and  Balaam  are  true  Apocalypses.  We  should  rather  say  that  Apoca¬ 

lyptic  is  the  revival  of  very  ancient  oracle-forms,  with  consequently  a  domestic  his¬ 

tory  within  the  Heb.  religion. 
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his  people  or  his  Messiah,  upon  the  earth,  as  in  the  elder  escha¬ 
tology,  but  also  an  absolute  change  in  the  conditions  of  this 
world,  such  as  can  effect  a  perfect  theatre  for  the  divine  King¬ 
dom.  And  the  development  of  the  world’s  history  toward  the 
creation  of  a  single  world-wide  empire  only  the  more  accentuated 
the  contrast  between  human  and  divine  ideals.  Hence  Apocalyp¬ 
tic  becomes  a  theological  philosophy  of  history,  differing  from 
the  elder  philosophy  of  the  Historians  as  well  as  the  Prophets 
of  the  O.T.  in  its  far  greater  sophistication,  purchased  through 
bitter  experience.  It  has  reached  the  mental  resolution  that  the 
empire  of  man  cannot  save  itself,  nor  be  saved  by  natural  cause 
and  effect,  that  even  the  Holy  People  cannot  save  themselves  by 
their  own  heroism,  but  that  God  alone  can  set  things  right  which 
have  gone  so  far  awry.  In  the  elder  Prophecy  God  was  conceived 
as  using  the  units  of  this  world  one  against  the  other  to  effect  his 
sovereign  purposes  for  the  world.  Isaiah  could  interpret  Assyria 
as  God’s  chastising  instrument  and  Jeremiah  and  the  Rhapso- 
dist  of  the  Exile  regarded  Pagan  kings  as  God’s  Servants  and 
Messiahs.  But  these  were  casual  explanations  that  were  ever 
frustrated.  That  kind  of  optimism  died  out  after  the  Exile. 
There  was  no  Jewish  reaction  to  Alexander’s  triumphs.  Indeed, 
under  Hellenism,  and  even  earlier  under  the  late  Persian  em¬ 
pire,  a  new  disturbing  factor  had  arisen  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
politics,  namely  in  the  more  crucial  field  of  society  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  Judaism  withdrew  into  itself,  realizing  that  it  was  not 
merely  one  of  the  many  religions  of  the  earth  but  the  True  Re¬ 
ligion,  so  much  the  more  it  brought  upon  itself  the  hatred  of  its 
neighbors  for  its  unsociability  and  ‘inhumanity/  the  same 
charges  as  later  made  against  the  Christians.  The  sense  of  this 
acute  opposition  appears  in  the  two  stories  of  persecution  for  re¬ 
ligion’s  sake,  Dan.  3.  6,  which  are  paralleled  by  the  romances  of 
‘anti-Semitic’  passion  in  Esther  and  Judith,  all  which  stories 
antedate  the  Antiochian  persecution. 

Comparative  Jewish  literature  shows  that  the  development  of 
Apocalyptic,  thus  defined  and  described,  does  not  appear  until 
well  down  in  the  Hellenistic  period.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  its  definition  until  we  reach  Dan.  and  the  primitive 
parts  of  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles  in  the  2d  cent.  It  will 
be  argued  in  §21  that  Dan.  1-6  is  earlier  than  cc.  7-12,  i.e .,  of 
the  3d  cent.  But  for  the  earlier  portion,  in  c.  2  the  theme  of  the 
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ever  degenerating  series  of  world  monarchies  is  already  worked 
out,  and  the  moral  deduction  of  their  necessary  annihilation  is 
presented  in  the  Stone  which  is  to  grind  them  in  pieces.  But 
there  is  absent  the  bitterness  of  antagonism  that  appears  in  the 
development  of  the  same  theme  in  cc.  7-12;  the  actual  Atheist 
sitting  in  high  places  vowing  the  destruction  of  the  Religion  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  the  person  of  Antiochus.  Thus  it  can  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Apocalyptic  had  its  slow  process,  connecting  legiti¬ 
mately  with  elder  Prophecy,  on  the  other  hand  preparing  for 
the  crucial  issue  which  the  sense  of  the  People  of  the  Religion 
foreboded.5 

The  characteristics  of  this  later  Apocalyptic,  in  which  Dan. 
leads  the  way,  are  closely  interknit.  They  may  be  presented  as 
follows:  The  transcendental  character  of  the  Deity;  his  operation 
through  intermediate  spiritual  agencies,  e.g.,  the  ‘ humanlike ’ 
Gabriel  who  acts  as  his  viceroy  and  also  as  medium  of  inspira¬ 
tion;  the  transfer  of  the  stage  of  history  to  the  heavenly  places 
in  the  archetypal  contests  between  the  Princes  of  the  Nations, 
of  Persia  and  Greece,  of  Israel  in  the  person  of  Michael ;  the  lim¬ 
ited  dualism  which  allows  a  long  and  weary  struggle  between 
the  cause  of  God  and  the  evil  opposition  in  heaven  as  in  earth; 
a  theological  determinism  which  regards  all  history  as  foreor¬ 
dained,  a  copy  stamped  from  the  drama  already  enacted  above, 
involving  the  exact  calculation  of  secular  years  and  days;  and 
then  the  logical  consequence  that  all  this  exactly  enacted  drama 
could  be  communicated  to  a  seer  living  long  before  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  events,  under  orders  to  close  and  seal  the  book  of  revela¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  him  *  until  the  time  of  the  end/  then 
to  be  opened  and  read  in  proof  of  the  divine  ordering  of  events 
in  explanation  of  the  delay  of  the  times  and  for  the  assurance  of 
the  saints  through  this  guarantee  of  the  divine  determinism  that 
the  dawn  will  soon  break  out  of  the  darkness.6 

These  characteristics  have  in  general  their  roots  in  the  elder 
Heb.  religion.  The  transcendentalism  of  later  Judaism  was  a 


6  The  writer  believes  that  Apocalyptic  is  not  an  ‘Abart’  but  a  legitimate  develop¬ 
ment  of  Prophecy.  In  this  he  agrees  in  general  with  Charles.  The  stress  of  the 
moral  and  religious  issue  of  this  later  age  broke  down  the  inadequate  reasoning  of 
the  Prophets  that  the  right  triumphs  in  this  world  as  it  is.  The  bk.  of  Job  is  the 
earliest  protest  against  the  prophetic  eudaemonism. 

6 On  this  ‘apocryphal’  characteristic  s.  §19,  ?. 
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necessary  result  of  the  vast  broadening  of  the  Jew’s  perspective  of 
nature  and  human  society.  It  is  far  more  difficult,  speaking  phil¬ 
osophically,  to  realize  the  nearness  of  God  in  a  large  world  than 
in  a  small  one.  Indeed,  every  higher  religion  is  a  composition, 
not  very  static,  between  notions  of  transcendentalism  and  im¬ 
manence.  Transcendentalism  had  set  in  in  Judaism  long  before 
the  2d  cent.,  as  the  contrast  of  the  two  Stories  of  Creation  in  the 
opening  of  the  Bible  shows.  And  this  view  of  a  more  distant  God 
involved  logically  the  postulation  of  intermediate  agencies.  God 
rules  the  political  world  as  the  Pers.  monarch  did  his  provinces 
by  almost  autonomous  satraps,  the  Princes,  and  similarly  the 
world  of  nature,  as  appears  in  the  late  Psalms  and  in  the  Bene - 
dicite,  through  the  spirits  of  nature,  which  are  not  altogether  per¬ 
sonifications.  Such  notions  stand  simply  for  what  modern  the¬ 
ology  blandly  calls  secondary  causes.  In  regard  to  the  Princes  of 
the  nations  we  have  an  ancient  theologumenon  going  back  to 
the  Elim  or  Bene  Elohitn  who  constituted  God’s  court,  among 
whom  he  distributed  his  powers  as  viceroys  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world;  so  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  Dt.  32s-  9,  acc.  to  the 
doubtless  original  text  of  <S.  These  beings  he  used  as  spiritual 
and  political  agents  in  the  world,  e.g.,  Eze.  9.  10,  Zech.  1  jf.,  Job 
1.  2,  etc.  One  advance  appears  in  Dan.  beyond  the  earlier  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Heb.  canon,  we  obtain  personal  names  for  two  of 
these  celestial  personages,  Gabriel  and  Michael;  yet  the  earlier 
bk.  of  Tobit  knows  also  of  Raphael  (the  el  of  healing),  ‘one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels  who  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints  and 
go  in  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,’  1215,  i.e.,  an  elaborate 
doctrine  with  the  notion  of  angelic  mediation. 

There  is  a  pronounced  moral  dualism  in  the  bk.,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  limited.  It  presents  the  conflict  between  the  ingrained 
evil  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  divine  imperium.  This 
has  its  archetype  in  the  heavens,  where  a  primal  conflict  is  being 
waged  among  the  divine  satraps,  wherein  the  divine  viceroy 
Gabriel  can  count  only  upon  the  loyalty  of  Michael  the  Prince 
of  Israel.  But  this  conflict  of  spiritual  powers  has  its  thoroughly 
Biblical  antecedents.  The  transgression  of  the  Sons  of  God, 
Gen.  6,  indicates  the  primitiveness  of  this  notion  in  Hebrew  cir¬ 
cles;  notions  of  the  conflicts  of  purpose  in  the  heavenly  courts, 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  divine  courtiers,  appear  in  Job,  and 
had  become  crystallized  in  Scripture  by  the  poetical  allusions  to 
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the  ancient  myths  of  the  Dragon,  Rahab,  Leviathan,  etc.  We 
recall  that  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  became  a  domi¬ 
nant  one  in  certain  Jewish  circles.  Our  bk.  is  in  line  with  that 
development  in  seeking  a  transcendental  explanation  of  sin  and 
evil;  this  belonged  to  the  growing  pains  of  a  reasoned  moral  the¬ 
ology.  In  any  ethical  monotheism  there  comes  a  stage  when  the 
thinker  realizes,  and  truly,  that  the  evil  of  the  world  is  not  at¬ 
tributable  to  man  alone;  it  is  too  stupendous  a  factor  to  be  de¬ 
duced  from  man’s  conscience  of  sin.  The  complete  step  to  a 
principled  dualism  was  made  by  Zoroastrianism.  But  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  the  dualism  of  Dan.  is  of  modest  proportions. 
There  is  here  no  speculation  on  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Princes 
are  not  regarded  as  fallen  angels;  the  bk.  is  a  pathetic  but  not 
hopeless  commentary  on  the  ancient  discovery  that  man’s 
thought  is  altogether  evil  (Gen.  6,  Jer.,  passim ),  and  that  the 
divine  imperium  must  ultimately  crush  this  rebellious  antithesis 
to  its  will.  And  it  is  significant  that  no  Prince  of  Evil  is  devised, 
a  Satan  or  a  Belial,  for  which  notion  there  were  good  Scriptural 
antecedents,  and  the  earlier  existence  of  which  is  attested  by 
Tobit  with  its  fiend,  the  Pers.  Asmodaeus,  3s-17.  The  bk  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  actual  human  history,  and  its  arch-fiend  is  an  athe¬ 
istic  king  who  within  a  brief  space  will  meet  his  doom.7  Alto¬ 
gether  Dan.  takes  a  very  sober  position  in  the  elaborate  dualistic 
development  which  was  in  the  air  of  the  Judaism  of  its  day. 

Determinism  is  a  far  more  definite  factor  in  the  theology  of 
the  bk.  than  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  But  it  must  not  be  offhand 
adjudged  a  foreign  importation.  Monotheism  easily  spells  de¬ 
terminism,  witness  Augustinianism,  Calvinism,  Muslim  fatalism. 
The  prophetical  books  which  the  seer  consulted,  92,  gave  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  basis  to  this  idea.  The  most  un-Biblical  expression  of  the 
notion  is  found  in  c.  4,  where  Neb.’s  fate  is  fixed  ‘by  the  decree 
of  the  Watchers,  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ones,’  v.14(17>.  But 
this  exceptional  statement,  which  has  its  Biblical  prototype  in 
the  ‘we’  of  the  divine  council,  e.g.,  Gen.  i26,  may  in  part,  at 
least,  be  attributed  to  the  true  dramatic  coloring  of  the  story; 
the  Pagan  king  is  addressed  in  the  kind  of  language  his  sages 


7  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  Danielic  Antichrist,  except  in  so  far  as 
Antiochus  became  the  Scriptural  core  of  such  later  speculations.  This  historical  lim¬ 
itation  of  the  theme  of  evil  absolutely  distinguishes  our  bk.  from  Pers.  dualism,  the 
Parsee  literature  in  fact  having  no  historical  sense. 
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might  have  indulged  in.8  But  this  faint  trace  of  fatalism  is  fugi¬ 
tive:  when  Neb.  comes  to  himself  and  recognizes  the  one  God, 
he  is  forgiven  and  restored,  whereas  repentance  has  no  place  in 
fatalism.  Judaism  possessed  the  saving  salt  of  a  personal  religion 
rooted  in  the  faith  in  a  Living  God,  and  it  never  was  corrupted  by 
philosophical  logic.  The  prayers  of  Daniel  in  cc.  2.  9  are  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  any  such  deductions  for  the  theology  of  the  bk.9 

There  is,  finally,  one  unique  contribution  to  Biblical  eschatol¬ 
ogy,  namely  the  assertion  of  the  resurrection  of  ‘  many 7  from 
their  graves,  ‘some  to  everlasting  life  and  some  to  shame,  to 
everlasting  abhorrence/  122.  There  is  nothing  approximating 
this  clear-cut  notion  outside  of  the  late  apocalyptic  document, 
Is.  24-27,  where  we  read  (2619):  ‘May  Thy  dead  live,  may  my 
dead  bodies  arise !  [Response]  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in 
the  dust,  for  Thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  light  [?],  and  the  earth 
shall  bring  to  life  the  shades/  What  is  poetry  there  has  become 
dogma  here,  and  the  resurrection  involves  a  moral  judgment, 
so  that  some  of  the  wicked  are  included  (with  reminiscence  of 
Is.  6624).  But  there  remains  the  limitation  of  the  resurrection  to 
some  only  of  either  party.  And  the  sphere  of  this  resurrection 
is  evidently  this  world.  Outside  of  that  doctrine  the  eschatology 
of  the  bk.  is  most  meagre.  The  only  other  real  eschatological 
feature  appears  in  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  Assize  in  c.  7. 
There,  it  is  true,  a  judgment  scene  in  heaven  is  depicted:  but 
God’s  people  are  represented  only  symbolically  by  the  ‘like  of  a 
man/  just  as  the  heathen  kingdoms  are  figured  by  monstrous 
beasts.  And  the  consummation  of  the  judgment  is  the  donation 
to  the  Saints  of  the  Highest  ‘of  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
earth/  i.e.f  God’s  kingdom  is  to  be  established  on  earth  in  the 
hands  of  his  Saints.  Here  is  the  usual  Biblical  nationalistic  and 
secular  eschatology  without  further  development;  the  writer’s 
contribution  is  literary,  not  dogmatic.  Noticeable  is  the  lack  of 
a  Messianic  figure,  although  the  figure  of  the  ‘Son  of  Man’  in 
c.  7  promptly  lent  itself  to  the  formulation  of  a  heavenly  Mes¬ 
siah.  Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  hope  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  typical  of  the  individualism  of  later  Judaism;  salvation 


8  This  dramatic  presentation  of  the  Pagan  atmosphere  is  a  notable  feature  of  the 
Stories. 

9  Jewish  scholars  have  rightly  rebelled  against  such  one-sided  misinterpretations. 
See  the  fine  retort  by  Montefiore,  ‘The  Spirit  of  Judaism/  in  Foakes  Jackson,  i,  35  jf. 
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is  no  longer  for  all  Israel  after  the  flesh;  the  Saints  compose  the 
ecclesia  in  ecclesia. 

In  this  review  there  appears  little  that  is  otherwise  than  genu¬ 
ine  development  of  the  older  Bible  religion.  Without  doubt 
there  was  a  quickening  of  Jewish  theology  from  without,  for  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  world  were  passing  through  identical 
changes  in  close  contact  with  one  another,  and  the  sympathy 
of  experience  must  have  favored  interchanges.  The  tendency 
toward  monotheism,  the  problems  involved  in  a  moral  rule  of 
the  universe  and  in  the  fate  of  the  individual,  even  scientific 
speculations,  these  factors  are  found  working  from  Persia  to 
Egypt  and  Greece  in  the  West.  But  the  bk.  of  Dan.  remains 
essentially  Jewish,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  most  of  the 
later  apocalyptic  literature,  which  is  generally  marked  by  a 
crass  eclecticism.  The  first  six  cc.  present  a  background  of 
Babylonian  heathenism,  which  still  survived  under  the  Persian, 
Greek  and  Parthian  dominions.  Some  would  indeed  have  it 
that  there  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  Bab.  myth  and  lore  in  Dan.,  e.g., 
Gunkel,  Schopfung  u.  Chaos ,  but  such  views  depend  upon  many 
assumptions;  s.  Comm,  to  c.  7.  But  the  bk.  is  a  standing  protest 
against  Babylonism.10 

The  influence  of  Parsism,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  upon  the 
theology  and  literature  of  Judaism  in  this  period,  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Dan.,  is  stoutly  championed  by  many.  The  notion 
was  taken  up  speculatively  by  scholars  of  the  18th  cent.,  Ber- 
tholdt  was  under  its  sway,  Kohut  and  others  argued  for  it,  and 
so  particularly,  Bousset,  s.  his  c.  25,  ‘Das  religionsgeschichtl. 
Problem.7  Most  recently  E.  Meyer  has  appeared  as  a  rigorous 
champion  of  this  influence  upon  Jewish  theology  in  general  and 
the  bk.  of  Dan.  in  particular;  s.  his  cc.  4.  6  and  pp.  174-199. 
This  position  is  based  upon  the  major  premise  of  his  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  work  of  Zoroaster  as  ‘  the  first  personality  to 
enter  the  history  of  religion  with  creative  worth7  (p.  58),  while 
he  makes  him  the  real  founder  of  a  cosmic  monotheism  vs,  the 
Jewish  particularism  of  a  provincial  god  ( cf .  p.  73).  But  the 
whole  question  of  that  influence  in  the  comparison  of  religions 
is  sorely  complicated  and  rendered  most  uncertain  by  the  doubts 
as  to  the  age  of  the  Parsee  documents.  In  the  discussion  of  the 

10  See  Meyer’s  arguments  against  the  postulation  of  such  influence,  pp.  51  f.  Of 
course  he  is  swayed  by  his  pro-Persian  penchant . 
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Four  Monarchies  in  the  Comm,  after  c.  2  the  writer  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  differences  of  views  of  scholars  as  to  the  age  of  the 
documents  and  the  rise  of  formulated  Parsee  orthodoxy.  The 
shaft  let  down  in  the  discussion  of  that  one  theme  makes  him 
sceptical;  he  feels  that  the  sources  of  the  Pers.  religion  are  oper¬ 
ated  with  in  as  uncritical  a  way  as  if  in  the  O.T.  a  critic  should 
accept  J  and  P  indifferently  for  the  Mosaic  age. 

The  above  presentation  of  the  theology  of  the  bk.  shows  that 
it  contains  no  principled  dualism.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  breaks  forth  very  naturally  in  our  bk.  as  born  of  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  yet  taking  its  place  in  a  genetic  catena  of  growing  be¬ 
lief  toward  such  a  necessary  dogma.  Moreover  there  is  nothing 
cosmic  in  the  belief  there  presented;  some  of  the  righteous,  some 
of  the  wicked,  of  Israel  alone,  will  arise  in  their  bodies  for  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  matter  of  the  Four  Monarchies  Daniel  thinks,  as 
has  been  above  remarked,  historically,  not  theologically;  four 
ages  may  have  been  given  him  by  some  cosmic,  numerical 
scheme  (the  Greeks  had  it),  but  if  so  he  is  adapting  it  to  a  clear 
historical  order  of  four  actual  empires.11  The  Ancient  of  Days, 
remarks  Meyer,  ‘is  none  other  than  Ahuramazda’  (p.  199).  But 
do  not  all  people  think  naively  of  the  Deity  as  ‘der  Alte’ — a 
magnified  Sheich  ?  The  Greeks  so  depicted  their  chief  god  Zeus 
on  their  coins.  Whether  mythical  traits  may  not,  indirectly 
perhaps,  have  come  in  from  Persia  (where  others  think  of  Baby¬ 
lon)  may  be  an  open  question;  e.g.,  the  river  of  fire  under  the 
throne  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  as  Meyer  claims  (pp.  166,  199), 
and  yet  that  fire  is  not  represented  as  a  means  of  purgation  as 
in  Parsism,  nor  is  fire  a  monopoly  of  the  Parsee  apparatus,  cf. 
Is.  3027.  For  the  much-discussed  ‘Son  of  Man’  a  Pers.  origin  is 
offered,  by  Bousset  in  the  Parsee  ‘Urmensch’  (p.  407),  by  Meyer, 
very  cavalierly,  in  a  combination  of  Sraosha  the  Genius  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  Parsee  savior  Saoshyant  (p.  199).  But  in  Dan.  7 
the  Son  of  Man  is  a  symbol  which  forthwith  disappears.  There 
has  been  noted  above,  §8,  b ,  the  very  slow  and  small  impress 
that  the  Pers.  language  made  upon  the  Semitic  idioms;  we  have 
to  postulate  equal  delay  in  the  spread  of  Parsee  influence.  It  is 
more  apparent  in  the  N.T.  than  in  the  O.T.,  still  more  evident 

11  Meyer  thinks,  p.  189,  that  a  Median  empire  were  absurd,  because  there  was 
none;  yet  the  author  deliberately  introduces  the  Median  Darius  between  Belsh.  and 
Cyrus. 
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in  the  Rabbinic  literature;  that  is,  its  influence  was  late,  not 
early.12 

For  the  Jewish  praxis  of  religion  the  bk.  has  its  historic  value: 
n.b.  the  punctilious  observance  of  the  food  laws,  i8ff-;  alms  and 
good  works,  424;  the  three  times  of  prayer  611  (10),  prayer  by  run¬ 
ning  water,  82,  and  in  general  the  place  of  prayer  in  piety,  217  ff* 
(in  contrast  to  the  arts  of  the  magicians).  The  long  prayer  in 
c.  9  is  an  early  liturgical  specimen,  and  there  are  brief  liturgical 
Benedictions,  220ff-,  333  (43),  431f-<34f->,  627  (26>f-.  Self-mortifica¬ 
tion  is  practised  in  hope  of  a  vision,  io3.  Repentance  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  piety,  and  is  accepted  from  Pagans,  424  (27),  of  whom 
the  works  of  the  Law  are  not  required.  Judaism  is  not  a  pros¬ 
elytizing  religion;  the  Pagan  confession  of  the  True  God  is 
sufficient,  as  in  the  cases  of  Neb.  and  Darius.  Cc.  1-6  reflect 
the  life  of  pious  Jews  in  the  heathen  environment  of  Baby¬ 
lonia. 

Behrmann  holds  (p.  xxv)  that  the  bk.  is  a  product  of  the 
Essene  development  of  the  Chasidic  type  of  religion;  but  too 
long  a  lapse  exists  between  the  bk.  and  our  first  sources  for 
Essenism  to  pass  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  cc.  7-12  are 
an  authentic  monument  of  primitive  Chasidism,  the  ’Kcn&aioi 
of  1  Mac.  242,  713.  Our  bk.  represents  the  principled  pacifistic 
wing  of  the  party.  In  1134  there  is  a  solitary  reference  to  Judas’ 
enterprise,  ‘when  they  shall  stumble,  they  shall  be  helped  with 
a  little  help’;  but  there  follows  immediate  criticism  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  its  worldly  complications,  ‘many  shall  join  themselves 
unto  them  in  intrigue.’  The  writer  was  nearer  the  primitive  type 
of  the  party  which  preferred  death  to  fighting  on  the  Sabbath 
(1  Mac.  i29  ff*),  and  he  rejoices  in  the  present  martyrdoms  in  view 
of  the  prize  that  is  set  before  them,  ix33- 35,  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians.  Not  by  militant  means  shall  the 
tyrant  be  overthrown,  but  ‘he  shall  be  broken  without  hand,’ 
i.e.j  without  visible  agency,  825,  while  the  Saints  shall  inherit  the 
Kingdom  not  by  their  might  but  by  gift  of  the  Highest,  727. 

12  For  this  distinction  s.  Schcftelowitz,  Die  allpcrs.  Rcligioyi  u.  d.  Judcntum ,  1920. 
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§21.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BOOK  AND  OF 
THE  TWO  LANGUAGES. 

a.  The  two  hooks ,  the  Stories  and  the  Visions.1 

The  criticism  of  the  unity  of  the  bk.  began  in  the  17th  cent, 
with  the  observation  of  the  distinction  of  languages,  the  Aram, 
and  Heb.;  Spinoza  discovered  two  documents,  cc.  1-7  and  8-12, 
referring  the  latter  to  the  undoubted  authorship  of  Dan.,  and 
confessing  ignorance  as  to  the  origin  of  the  former.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Stories  and  the  Visions  was  first  made  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton:  “The  bk.  of  Dan.  is  a  collection  of  papers  written 
at  several  times.  The  six  last  chapters  contain  Prophecies  writ¬ 
ten  at  several  times  by  Dan.  himself ;  the  six  first  are  a  collection 
of  historical  papers  written  by  other  authors  and  cc.  1.  5.  6 
were  written  after  his  death.2 *  Eichhorn  in  his  Einleitang4,  §615, 
while  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  bk.,  followed  the 
distinction  between  the  Stories  and  Visions,  but  aligned  the 
Heb.  preface  c.  1  with  cc.  7  ff.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  originated 
a  fragmentary  hypothesis,  holding  that  Dan.  consists  of  ‘  several 
separate  pieces/  any  one  of  which  may  be  rejected  as  historical 
without  prejudice  to  the  others  (Or.  u.  exeg.  Bihliothek ,  1  (1771), 
190).  And  Bertholet  in  his  comm.,  1806,  proceeded  to  a  diagno¬ 
sis  of  nine  different  sources.  Thus  the  possibilities  of  critical 
analysis  were  early  sounded. 

But  a  critical  distinction  on  the  basis  of  diversity  of  language 
is  now  generally  denied.  The  extreme  positions  taken  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  defenders  and  the  impugners  of  the  historicity  of 
Dan.  have  induced  the  great  majority  of  critics  to  assign  the 


1  Apart  from  the  relevant  sections  in  the  comm,  and  Introductions,  there  are 
monographs  by  Meinhold,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung  d.  Buches  Daniel,  Heft  I,  Dan.  2-6 , 
1888  (rev.  by  Budde,  TLZ  1888,  no.  26);  von  Gall,  Die  Einheitlichkeit  d.  Buches 
Dan.,  1895;  Barton,  ‘The  Composition  of  the  Bk.  of  Dan.,’  JBL  1898,  62-86  (cf. 
Marti,  p.  x);  H.  Preiswerk,  Der  Sprachwcchsel  im  Buche  Dan.  (Berne  Diss.),  1902 
(rev.  by  Mein.,  TLZ  1904,  353);  G.  Holscher,  ‘Die  Entstehung  d.  B.  Dan.,’  TSK 
1921,  113-138.  An  early  defence  of  the  unity  of  the  bk.  was  made  by  Bleek,  ‘fiber 
Verfasser  u.  Zweck  des  B.  Dan.,’  Theol.  Zcitsch.,  3  (1822),  171,  noticed  in  these  mon¬ 
ographs. 

2  For  these  reff.  s.  Mein.,  pp.  1  /.,  vGall,  pp.  1  /.  Spinoza’s  brief  comment  is  found 
in  his  Tractatus  theologico-politicus,  ed.  1674,  c.  10,  p.  189;  Newton’s  in  his  Observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Dan.  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  ed.  1732,  p.  10  = 
Whitla’s  ed.,  p.  145.  Von  Gall  also  notices  Beausobre,  Remarques  sur  le  Nouveau 

Testament,  1742,  p.  70,  agreeing  with  Newton  and  drawing  distinction  between  the 

1st  and  the  3d  pers.  in  the  two  parts. 
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bk.  as  a  whole  to  either  the  6th  or  the  2d  cent.,  with  as  a  rule 
little  or  no  discussion  on  part  of  the  comm,  of  the  possibility  of 
composite  origin;  indeed  most  ignore  the  problem.3 

Before  discussing  the  various  views  which  have  been  proposed 
the  writer  will  state  his  positive  opinion.  The  bk.  falls  into  two 
obvious  literary  portions,  cc.  1-6  the  Stories,  and  cc.  7-12  the 
Visions.  C.  i-24a  is  absolutely  necessary  as  introduction  to  the 
following  Stories,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  scholars,  e.g.,  Eich- 
horn,  Mein.,  distinguish  it  as  later.4  C.  7  is  pure  apocalypse,  like 
cc.  8  Jf.,  and  it  is  fallacious  to  appeal  to  c.  2  as  also  apocalyptic, 
for  that  story  tells  of  a  heathen's  dream  and  its  interpretation 
by  the  hero  of  the  Story,  as  in  the  tale  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh. 
Further,  it  must  be  positively  denied,  as  earlier  conservative 
comm.,  and  now  Mein.,  Holscher,  have  rightly  insisted,  that 
Neb.  and  Darius  are  types  of  the  infamous  Antiochus,  or  that 
the  trials  of  the  confessors  in  the  bk.  represent  the  Macc.  martyr¬ 
doms.5  They  do  stand  for  the  fact  that  Anti-Semitism  (in  the 
modern  sense)  is  much  older  than  the  Macc.  age,  and  was  not 
confined  to  the  Syrian  empire.  Our  Stories  follow  the  doubtless 
true  historical  theme  of  underhand  efforts  of  officials  and  the 
jealous  populace  to  embroil  the  Jews  with  the  government  on 
the  score  of  their  religion;  but  these  Stories,  like  Est.,  correctly 
show  that  the  imperial  administrations  refused  to  take  action 
against  the  Jews,  the  instigators  of  those  sporadic,  underhand 
persecutions  being  represented  as  'hoist  with  their  own  petard.' 
Neb.  and  Darius  stand  forth  as  amiable,  religious-minded  mon- 
archs.  The  miraculous  deliverances  of  the  Confessors  portray 
the  truly  remarkable  fact  that  the  Jews  under  the  successive 
Pagan  empires  down  to  the  Roman  found  their  rights  providen¬ 
tially  maintained  by  the  imperial  government.  Only  in  the  case 

3  E.g.,  Dr.,  in  his  comm.,  with  only  a  brief  paragraph  on  the  subject  in  LOT  514. 
Von  Gall  presents  an  extensive  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  bk.,  rejecting  only  the 
Prayer  in  c.  9  as  an  interpolation.  Konig,  in  his  Einleit.,  suggests  that  cc.  1-7  were 
composed  in  168,  cc.  8-12  in  165. 

4  But  Mein,  must  be  credited  for  the  distinction  of  the  pre-Maccabaean  (cc.  2-6) 
and  Macc.  (cc.  7-8)  sections,  even  if,  as  vGall  insists,  some  of  his  argumentation  is 
fallacious.  Strack,  in  his  Einleit?- 4,  proposed  the  pre-Macc.  origin  of  cc.  1-7. 

s  Bevan  gives  up  the  case  for  the  unity  of  the  bk.  on  this  score  in  his  very  frank 
admission,  p.  23:  “It  is  however  necessary  to  guard  against  a  possible  misconcep¬ 
tion.  Though  the  author  of  Dan.  has  everywhere  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time 
in  view,  we  cannot  regard  Neb.  and  Belsh.,  still  less  Darius  the  Mede,  simply  as 
portraits  of  Ant.  Epiph.  The  author  is  contending  not  against  Ant.  personally, 
but  against  the  heathenism  of  which  Ant.  was  the  champion.” 
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of  Belsh.  is  there  condemnation  of  the  monarch,  but  here  the 
story  is  following  popular  Bab.  tradition. 

There  is  a  further  induction  from  the  Stories  which  has  not 
been  drawn  by  others  except  those  who  hold  that  the  whole  bk. 
belongs  to  the  Babylonia  of  the  6th  cent.,  namely  that  cc.  1-6 
are  of  Bab.  provenance.  Corroboration  of  this  position  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  Akk.  and  Pers.  words  appear  in 
cc.  1-6. 6  Nor  are  we  in  the  position  to  maintain  that  the  Aram, 
of  the  bk.  is  the  Western  dialect;  s.  §7,  n.  5.  Further,  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  these  cc.  is  Babylonian.  Again,  their 
sumptuous  barbaric  scenery  is  obviously  not  that  of  Palestine; 
one  need  only  compare  the  arid  scenery  of  the  later  cc.  And  the 
interest  in  traditional  heroes  of  the  Bab.  exile  must  belong  to  the 
Golah  in  Babylonia.  Critics  naturally  assign  the  bk.  of  Tobit  to 
an  4 Assyrian’  origin,  and  that  of  Judith  as  naturally  to  a  Pal¬ 
estinian,  while  with  equal  logic  Est.  should  be  located  in  Persia. 
Finally,  as  has  been  recognized  by  some,  the  conflict  between 
i21,  ‘Dan.  continued  ( i.e.y  remained  where  he  was)  until  the  first 
year  of  king  Cyrus,’  and  the  datum  of  the  third  year  of  that 
king,  with  the  locality  given  as  the  Tigris  (io1*  4),  is  cleared  up: 
the  implication  of  the  first  bk.,  cc.  1-6,  is  that  Dan.  and  his 
faithful  companions  returned  home  at  once  upon  Cyrus’  proc¬ 
lamation  of  release.  And  actually  in  the  Chronicler’s  lists  of  re¬ 
turned  exiles  we  find  a  Mishael,  Azariah,  and  Hananiah,  Neh. 
84  -  3  -  24  along  with  a  Daniel,  io7. 


b.  The  problem  of  the  two  languages. 

This  problem  may  be  considered  here,  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  languages  approximate  the  distinction  between  the  two 
bks.,  cc.  1-6  and  7-12.  Dalman’s  solution,  in  which  he  has  been 
followed,  evidently  independently,  by  Torrey,  is  the  only  one 
which  recommends  itself  to  the  present  writer.  Dalman,  after 
postulating  those  two  bks.,  proceeds:  the  redactor  must  first 
have  turned  the  preface,  c.  1,  into  Heb.,  and  then  translated  the 
Heb.  c.  7  into  Aram.,  and  so  have  bonded  the  two  into  one 


*  Paton’s  reasoning  for  the  Palestinian  origin  of  Est.  in  his  comm.,  p.  64,  is  not 
obvious:  “It  is  a  plausible  suggestion  that  the  author  was  a  Persian  who  had  come 
to  live  in  Judaea.” 
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whole;  and  so  exactly  Torrey.7  This  change  into  the  Holy 
Tongue  would  have  facilitated  recognition  of  the  bk.  as  sacred 
and  eligible  for  the  Canon,  while  dramatically  enough  the  Aram, 
could  be  allowed  to  stand  with  the  citation  of  the  Chaldaeans’ 
response  to  the  king,  24,  and  so  on.8  A  variant  suggestion  may 
be  made  as  to  the  language  of  c.  7.  Granting  that  it  belongs  in¬ 
tegrally  with  the  following  cc.,  their  author,  who  was  deliber¬ 
ately  depending  upon  the  elder  bk.  of  Dan.,  may  have  continued 
its  language  in  his  first  composition,  and  subsequently  have  re¬ 
verted  to  Heb.  as  the  more  suitable  tongue  for  divine  revelation, 
the  use  of  which  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Macc.  uprising.9  But  see  sub-sect,  (c)  for  another  possible 
precision  of  c.  7. 

Other  hypotheses  advanced  for  this  change  in  language  are 
most  diverse.10  The  simplest  view,  on  the  assumption  that  we 
possess  the  bk.  in  its  original  linguistic  form,  is  that  the  bilingual 
composer  passed  easily  from  his  Heb.  introduction  into  the 
Aram,  of  the  citation  24fL  and  then  continued  in  the  vernacular; 
the  phenomenon  would  then  be  similar  to  the  Aram,  section  in 
Ezr., beginning  at  48  with  an  official  document.  But  this  theory11 
does  not  explain  why  c.  7  continues  the  Aram.,  and  the  change 
to  Heb.  is  made  with  c.  8. 

A  favored  theory  is  one  broached  first  by  Lenormant  (as  cited 
by  Bevan  and  Haupt)  and  followed  by  Bevan  (p.  27),  vGall 
(p.  122),  Haupt  (at  24a  in  Kamp.,  SBOT ),  Prince  (p.  13)  and 


7  Dalman,  Worte  Jcsu,  1898,  11;  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  249.  Holscher,  who  appears  to 
be  ignorant  of  those  scholars’  position,  and  Preiswerk  maintain  also  that  the  preface 
is  a  reversion  into  Heb.  He  and  Torrey  find  evidence  of  an  Aram,  original,  but  both 
admit  that  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

8  This  does  not  involve  the  absurdity  that  it  was  thought  even  by  a  late  redactor 
that  this  vernacular  Aram,  was  the  ‘language  of  the  Chaldacans,’  i4. 

9  However,  Preiswerk  (pp.  77-91)  makes  a  strong  argument  for  c.  7  as  translation 
from  Heb.,  alleging  not  only  Hebraisms,  but  more  convincingly  showing  that  it  can 
be  easily  reverted  into  Heb.  as  its  parallel  c.  2  hardly  can  be  so  treated,  while  also 
c.  1  is  an  easy  subject  for  reversion  into  Aram.  The  authors  of  the  pertinent  mono¬ 
graphs  have  noted  the  dialectic  distinctions  between  this  c.  and  cc.  2-6:  the  sole  use 
of  Ithpeel  and  Ithpaal  vs.  Hithp.  in  the  earlier  cc.  (where  however  Ithp.  319,  416,  68) 
and  the  use  of  HN  (but  once  V?N  v. 8)  vs.  iSn  in  cc.  2-6.  The  large  number  of 
Ilofals  is  also  noticeable. 

10  See  Charles’  review  of  the  discussion,  pp.  xix-xxvi. 

11  So,  e.g.,  Behr.,  p.  ii,  Kamp.,  EB  1,  1005,  with  the  indorsement  by  Dr.  as  ‘rela¬ 
tively  best,’  p.  xxii.  Ryssel,  TLZ  1895,  560,  offered  a  theory  of  a  progressive  com¬ 
position  by  one  author:  cc.  1-7  in  Aram.,  then  cc.  8-12  in  Heb.,  upon  which  he 
began  reverting  into  Heb.,  breaking  off  however  with  the  citation  in  24. 
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Barton  (p.  65)  that  “a  portion  of  the  Heb.  text  having  been 
lost,  a  scribe  filled  up  the  gap  by  borrowing  from  the  Aram,  ver¬ 
sion”  (which  already  existed),  so  Bevan,  citing  Antiochus’  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  to  destroy  the  Law.  But  this  hypothesis  stum¬ 
bles  on  the  fact  that  Aram,  begins  neatly  at  the  appropriate 
point. 

The  view  of  a  Heb.  original  for  the  whole  bk.  is  maintained  by 
Riessler,  §§3.  4,  and  by  Jahn  at  length,  the  latter  reverting  the 
whole  of  (jg  into  Heb.  in  order  to  recover  the  alleged  original. 
But  s.  §11  on  this  perverted  appreciation  of  the  text  of  (g,  and 
the  conclusive  detailed  criticism  of  Riessler  by  Preiswerk,  pp. 
68-77. 

Just  the  opposite  view  was  advanced  oy  Huet  (d.  1721)  in  his 
Demonstratio  evangclica ,  472  (cited  by  Bert.,  p.  51):  the  whole 
bk.  was  composed  in  Aram,  and  then  translated  into  Heb.;  in 
the  Macc.  troubles  the  Heb.  bk.  was  in  large  part  lost  and  the 
lacunas  filled  up  from  the  orig.  Aram.  This  view  has  been  re¬ 
vived  by  Buhl  (‘  Daniel/  PREZ  451)  and  accepted  by  Marti  and 
Charles  (ll.  cc.),  and  summarily  by  Wright,  p.  46.  But  Marti’s 
linguistic  argument  from  the  ‘Aramaisms’  in  the  present  Heb. 
is  most  meagre. 


c.  Further  divisive  theories. 

The  suggestion  that  the  bk.  is  a  compilation  of  so  many  odd 
compositions  was  first  made  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  regarded 
it  as  compiled  of  1  abgesonderte  Stiicke’  (Or.  u.  exeg.  Bibliothek , 
1  (1771),  190).  Bertholet  (pp.  49  f.)  found  nine  separate  pieces 
by  as  many  different  hands.  Similarly  Lagarde  (GGA  1891,  508 
ff.)  considered  the  bk.  a  compilation  of  disconnected  documents, 
and  most  recently  Meyer  (Ur sprung,  2,  184)  expresses  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  “the  bk.  is  composed  of  very  different  parts  and  has 
behind  it  a  long  history.”  But  such  positions,  indicating  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  criticism,  have  not  found  applause.  It  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  consider  the  two  parts,  cc.  1-6  and  7-12,  separately  in 
the  search  for  their  origins. 

1)  In  the  Stories  there  appears  a  distinction  between  those  con¬ 
cerning  Dan.  and  that  of  the  Three  Confessors  c.  3,  while  the 
preface,  c.  1,  may  be  taken  as  a  welding  of  the  Daniel-cycle  with 
that  extraneous  tale;  this  is  the  more  obvious  in  that  in  c.  3 
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Dan.  is  totally  absent,  so  that  commentators  have  been  non¬ 
plussed  in  explaining  the  absence  of  the  hero  of  the  bk.  from 
that  ecumenical  scene.  This  inconcinnity  is  typical  of  many 
others  that  have  been  pointed  out.  But  such  phenomena  can  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  narrator  did  not  invent  his 
theme  here  or  in  the  other  Stories,  but  was  dependent  upon  exist¬ 
ing  tales  and  traditions.  C.  3,  which  in  its  form  may  be  regarded 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  Story  of  the  Three  Pages  in  1  Esd., 
doubtless  has  a  traditional  background,  with  the  motif  of  an 
Image  that  was  to  be  worshipped  (for  which  an  historical  basis 
can  be  found),  while  the  fiery  trial  of  the  Confessors  may  be  a 
popular  amplification  of  the  actual  penalty  inflicted  upon  re¬ 
bellious  Jews  acc.  to  Jer.  29s2,  whom  popular  tradition  turned 
into  saints;  s.  Comm.  In  c.  4  we  have  the  otherwise  vouched-for 
madness  of  Neb.,  which  would  have  afforded  a  most  likely  point 
d'appui  for  moralization  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  True 
Religion.  C.  5  contains  particularly  definite  historical  tradition; 
the  fate  of  the  last  scion  of  the  Bab.  dynasty  fitted  in  well  with 
the  expected  theodicy  upon  Babylon,  while  the  theme  of  Belsh.’s 
impiety  (in  contrast  with  the  nobility  of  his  ‘father’  Neb.)  fol¬ 
lows  the  popular  Bab.  condemnation  of  the  house  of  Nabonidus. 
In  fact  61  (530)  with  its  exact  datum  about  Darius  can  hardly 
otherwise  be  explained  than  as  an  extract  from  a  written  native 
document.  C.  6  may  be  more  particularly  a  free  invention  of  the 
author,  dependent  indeed  upon  c.  3  and  upon  current  martyr- 
motifs  (likely  enough  in  actual  practice),  and  yet  wholly  fresh 
and  original  in  its  composition.  Still  more  is  the  Story  of  Neb.’s 
dream,  c.  2,  the  author’s  own  independent  work,  dependent  per¬ 
haps  upon  current  themes  of  the  Ages  of  the  World,  but  worked 
up  into  an  amazingly  dramatic  composition.  Daniel  may  al¬ 
ready  have  become  hero  of  current  Jewish  story  ( e.g .,  in  the 
Belsh.  episode),  and  the  author  of  the  whole  would  therefore 
have  possessed  some  skeletons  of  narrative  to  which  he  would 
have  naturally  adhered.  Such  stories  would  naturally  have  been 
composed  and  published  at  different  times,  and  this  artless 
method  of  composition,  without  a  purpose  of  an  ultimate  inte¬ 
gral  book,  would  sufficiently  explain  the  numerous  inconsisten¬ 
cies.12 

12  Sec  Ilolscher,  p.  115,  for  evidence  of  unity  in  cc.  1-6  from  vocabulary  and  dic¬ 
tion. 
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Bert,  found  no  less  than  five  different  writers  in  these  Stories 
(cc.  i.  2.  3.  4.  5-6),  with  most  arbitrary  assignment  of  their 
provenance ,  geographical  as  well  as  historical.  Barton  (s.  note  1) 
is  the  only  recent  scholar  who  has  attempted  an  elaborate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bk.  into  a  number  of  distinct  sources.  Regarding  it 
as  practically  Macc.  in  age,  he  discovers  three  original  contribu¬ 
tors  (s.  table,  p.  81):  A  cc.  2.  4.  5.  7.  8;  B  cc.  9.  6  (the  latter  pos¬ 
terior);  C  cc.  10-12;  and  c.  3  as  ‘  possibly  from  yet  another 
hand/  although  related  to  A;  a  redactor  collected  the  various 
writings,  prefixed  a  preface,  c.  1,  and  contributed  an  epilogue, 
i25fI-,  along  with  verses  and  phrases  intruded  through  the  bk. 
A  is  Babylonian  in  culture  and  environment,  B  similarly  Jewish, 
and  C  Persian.  Barton’s  position  as  to  the  practical  unity  of 
time  for  the  components  of  the  bk.  disagrees  entirely  with  the 
view  adopted  above  for  the  major  distinction  between  cc.  1-6 
and  7-12;  and  it  must  be  claimed  that  the  difference  between 
Story  and  Vision  is  far  more  obvious  than  any  other  marks  of 
disparateness.  Barton  assumes  compositions  of  so  many  vari¬ 
ous  cultures;  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  authors 
lived  in  so  many  different  lands  (as  does  Bert.) ;  but  if  they  were 
so  different,  even  leaving  out  of  question  their  habitats,  how  did 
they  all  happen  on  the  same  theme,  and  this  within  the  few 
years  of  the  Macc.  uprising,  and  how  were  their  compositions  all 
collected  into  one  within  so  short  a  time?  It  can  hardly  be  held 
that  the  series  of  Babylonian  and  Medo-Persian  kings  offers 
clews  of  critical  distinction,  as  the  episodes  simply  follow  the 
sequence  of  dynasties  in  the  6th  cent,  as  understood  by  Jewish 
historiography,  and  if  we  admit  composition  of  the  bk.  in  the 
Hellenistic  age,  the  background  is  the  later  complex  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  civilizations. 

2)  The  question  of  the  unity  of  cc.  7-12  is  more  difficult.  For 
the  romances  of  cc.  1-6  we  can  attribute  contradictions  to  the 
varieties  of  underlying  traditions.  But  cc.  7-12  are  apocalyptic, 
hence  subjective  compositions,  and  we  possess  no  psychological 
standards  whereby  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  variety  in 
the  one  composer  or  to  probe  how  far  more  than  one  is  required. 
Barton  correctly  remarks  (p.  78)  that  every  one  of  the  important 
apocalypses  known  is  composite,  unless  Dan.  be  an  exception. 
Yet  as  the  actual  Daniel-Apocalypse  consists  of  only  six  chap¬ 
ters  and  must  have  arisen  within  a  very  few  years,  we  have  to 
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be  chary  in  pressing  a  fragmentary  hypothesis  too  far.  Barton 
finds  in  these  cc.  three  main  composers.  Quite  conservative 
scholars,  Zockler,  Wright,  have  desired  to  detach  c.  n  from  the 
original  composition.  And  it  has  been  assumed  by  many  but 
chiefly  from  the  accident  of  language,  that  c.  7  belongs  with  cc. 
1-6.  Most  recently  Meyer  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
‘prophecies’  of  Dan.  offer  Several  doublets  and  parallel  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  same  subject  from  quite  different  historical  points 
of  view’  (p.  188).  Accordingly,  cc.  n  and  9  appear  as  distinct 
compositions  (/.c.),  while  cc.  2.  4.  7.  8  constitute  a  separate 
corpus  with  distinct  Parsee  characteristics  (pp.  189  Jf.). 

Sellin  (Int.,  233  /.)  would  combine  c.  7  with  the  pre-Macc.  cc. 
1-6,  and  proposes  that  c.  7  has  been  expanded  under  the  later 
Macc.  point  of  view  by  the  intrusion  of  direct  references  to  the 
hateful  Antiochus  in  the  judgment  scene;  he  would  accordingly 
delete  as  unoriginal  vv.  8-  20‘22-  24  f*.  Holscher  follows  suit  (pp. 
1 19 /.),  omits  as  a  halting  addition  ‘and  it  had  ten  horns/  v.  7, 
and  then  deletes  vv.  8-  lla-  20‘22-  24  f*;  consequently  he  attributes 
c.  7,  itself  an  appendix  (‘Anhang’)  to  cc.  1-6,  to  the  3d  cent. 
Holscher’s  arguments  from  the  logic  and  language  of  the  chap, 
are  not  at  all  conclusive;  s.  above,  n.  9,  for  Preiswerk’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  philological  difference  from  the  preceding  cc.  But 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  Gunkel  has  shown,  that  c.  7  stands  out 
uniquely  in  the  bk.  with  its  mythological  background  and 
visional  scenery;  the  Beasts  and  the  Throne  appear  as  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  from  the  historical  ‘parables'  of  the  Beasts 
in  c.  8  (as  also  of  the  Tree  in  c.  2),  and  there  is  certainly  a  descent 
in  poetic  conception  from  c.  7  in  the  following  cc.13  The  present 
writer  is  therefore  inclined  to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether 
c.  7  is  a  distinct  composition,  a  forerunner  of  the  apocalypses  in 
the  following  cc.,  even  without  deletion  of  vv.  which  would  re¬ 
late  it  to  the  Macc.  age.  Its  linguistic  distinction  from  subse¬ 
quent  cc.  might  then  be  explained.  However,  the  literary  and 
psychological  problem  must  be  weighed,  whether  one  and  the 
same  writer  may  not  have  developed  from  the  vision  in  c.  7  and 
culminated  in  the  veiled  historical  midrash  of  c.  n.  Almost  all 


13  The  reaction  against  the  extreme  of  Pauline  criticism  should  warn  against  too 
easily  seeking  explanation  of  variety  in  divisive  hypotheses  for  our  bk.  And  for  cc. 
7  (or  8)-i2  we  are  shut  up  on  any  critical  theory  to  a  very  brief  term  of  years  for 
room  for  literary  accretions. 
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students  agree  that  cc.  8-12  are  from  the  same  hand.  Yet  in 
these  there  is  a  noticeable  variety;  c.  8  has  its  symbolism  (which 
Meyer  believes  to  be  the  explication  of  c.  7  by  the  same  author), 
this  disappears  in  c.  9,  an  angelic  announcement  taking  its 
place,  while  the  substance  of  the  final  vision  is  absolutely  un- 
picturesque.  Yet  the  prosaic  character  of  these  cc.  is  broken  by 
the  long  and  fervent  prayer  in  c.  9,  and  by  the  vision  of  the  Man 
in  c.  10  which  is  told  with  psychological  verisimilitude.  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  cc.  8-12  ( cf .  Holscher),  and  it  may  be  added  for  c.  7  as 
well  (cf.  vGall),  although  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  different 
language,  no  clear  linguistic  arguments  can  be  adduced  against 
their  unity.14 


d.  The  dating  of  the  two  sections. 

1)  Cc.  1-6,  according  to  the  argument  above,  are  pre-Macca- 
baean,  composed  in  Babylonia:  they  may  be  roughly  assigned  to 
the  3d  cent.,  to  an  age  not  earlier  than  the  division  of  Alexander’s 
empire  by  the  Diadochi.  More  precisely  we  may  not  speak;  s. 
Note  at  end  of  c.  2  for  the  ancient  view  of  Polychronius,  followed 
by  Grot.,  Bert.,  Torrey,  Holscher,  that  the  ‘  mingling  of  the  seed 
of  men/  243,  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  247  b.c.  The 
collection  contains  a  series  of  stories  based  on  Jewish  and  Bab. 
traditions,  which  were  gradually  written  and  finally  compiled  in 
one  book.  There  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  assumption  of  one 
literary  hand  for  the  whole. 

2)  Cc.  7-12  belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Macc.  uprising, 
168-165  B-c->  the  four  Visions  to  be  regarded  as  composed  seria¬ 
tim.15  In  them  the  temple  is  pictured  as  profaned,  but  its  res¬ 
toration  is  expected,  along  with  the  cataclysmic  destruction  of 
the  tyrant.  This  is  also  the  milieu  of  the  last  Vision,  in  which 
there  is  a  passing  reference  to  the  militant  and  seemingly  insig- 


u  For  extreme  views  of  the  origin  of  the  book  or  of  its  sections  may  be  noted  that 
of  E  Havet,  Le  christianisme  ct  ses  origines ,  vol.  3  (1878),  304  jf.,  suggesting  that 
the  second  half  belongs  to  the  age  of  Herod;  and  that  of  Lagarde,  in  his  review  o*f 
Ilavet  ( GGA  1891,  497-520),  attributing  cc.  7.  9-12  to  69  a.d.  Cf.  also  Hertlein,  Der 
Daniel  der  Romerzeit,  1908,  assuming  Roman  age  for  final  form  of  cc.  2-7,  also  his 
Menschensohnfrage  im  letzlen  Stadium ,  1911  (rev.  by  Volz,  TLZ  1909,  357  and  1912, 
69). 

16  For  the  possible  exception  of  c.  7  as  distinct  from  what  precedes  and  follows,  s. 
above  [c];  but  this  hypothesis  depends  upon  excision  of  passages  which  obviously 
refer  to  Ant. 
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nificant  Maccabees  (n34),  while  the  climax  is  expected  in  a  final 
great  battle  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  the  tyrant  shall  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  divine  operation.  That  is,  the  Visions  were  composed 
well  before  the  retaking  of  the  temple  and  its  purification,  which 
latter  event  occurred  Chislev  (about  December)  25,  165,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record  just  three  years  to  the  day  after  its  profana¬ 
tion.16 

But  the  Visions  contain  what  purport  to  be  exact  calculations 
of  the  time  of  devastation.  In  725  =  127  this  period  is  to  last  for 
3^2  years.  In  addition  there  is  a  more  specific  calculation  by 
days,  814,  ‘2300  evenings,  mornings/  i.e .,  2300  matin  and  vesper 
sacrifices  =1150  days  ( v .  ad  loc.)}1  Comm,  have  naturally  at¬ 
tempted  to  relate  these  1150  days  to  the  2>lA  years:  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure,  at  360  days,  =  1260,  at  365  days,  =  1278.  On  the 
other  hand  the  1150  days  would  approximate  the  three  years 
of  the  actual  profanation  acc.  to  1  Mac,  i.e.9  at  365  days  to  a 
year  1150  =  3  years  +  55  days;  at  360  days  1150  =  3  years  + 
70  days.  A  way  out  of  attempting  any  solution  is  offered  by 
Gunkel,  Schopfung  u.  Chaos ,  266-270,  who  regards  the  3^2  in  c.  7 
as  a  mystical,  mythological  number.  But  for  a  people  which 
reckoned  both  days  and  years  in  sevens  (in  the  popular  calendar 
as  well,  because  of  the  years  of  Release)  there  need  have  been 
nothing  ultra-significant  in  the  figure.  We  calculate  by  decades, 
and  so  speak  of  half-decades  (< decennium ,  quinquennium),  and  the 
comparative  import  of  the  latter  would  be  that  of  brevity.  Simi¬ 
larly  seven  years  might  imply  a  long  or  full  period,  3^  an  ab¬ 
breviated  one.  And  the  following  historical  basis  for  such  an 
expectation  may  be  observed  as  possible.  If  the  high  priest 
Onias’  death  be  placed  at  171  b.c.  (s.  Schiirer,  3,  195),  about 
half  a  septennium  would  have  elapsed  by  168;  and  as  the  erro¬ 
neous  chronology,  followed  by  the  author,  would  have  termi¬ 
nated  Jeremiah’s  70  Weeks,  understood  as  490  years,  three  years 
later,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  balance  one  half-septennium 

16  Acc.  to  i  Mac.  1 64  the  temple  was  profaned  on  Chislev  15  (16S),  but  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  this  is  error  for  ‘25,’  to  be  corrected  in  agreement  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  4&2*  64  ( cf .  2  Mac.  io5)  as  to  the  exact  three  years.  There  appears  now  to  be 
general  agreement  as  to  the  dates  16S,  165;  s.  Schiirer,  GJV  vol.  1,  §4,  Meyer, 
Ur  sprung,  2,  159.  209.  Josephus,  in  stating  that  the  profanation  lasted  for  3  yi  years 
(B.  J .  iii,  1,  1)  makes  accommodation  with  Dan.  It  is  noteworthy  that  1  Mac.  made 
no  such  accommodation,  a  testimony  to  its  chronological  reliability. 

17  The  ‘1290  days’  and  ‘  1335  days’  of  i2111J  (v.  ad  loc.)  are  successive  later  inser¬ 
tions,  due  to  the  retardation  of  the  term  of  1 150  days. 
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against  the  other.  Even  if  we  allow  that  c.  7  is  entirely  distinct 
in  thought  and  authorship  from  c.  8,  we  have  still  to  regard  the 
author  of  the  latter  as  interpreting  the  3>2-year  datum  of  the 
former,  qualifying  it  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  but  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  his  1150  days.  It  can  be  equated  neither 
with  the  3^2  years  nor  with  the  recorded  three  years  of  the 
profanation.  The  latter  fact  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  a  vati- 
cinium  post  eventum ,  and  indeed  the  whole  bk.  is  evidently  an¬ 
terior  to  the  Macc.  success.  If  post  eventum ,  then  814  must  be 
regarded  as  a  later  addition,  which  no  critic  has  claimed;  but 
even  then  there  would  remain  the  question  as  to  the  term  of  the 
1150  days,  which  in  that  case  must  have  meant  something.18 

The  result  of  this  argumentation  is  that  the  3^  years  is  a 
round  figure,  and  the  1150  days  an  exact  calculation  based  on 
terms  wholly  obscure  to  us;  neither  of  the  calculations  was  ex¬ 
actly  fulfilled,  hence  they  both  must  have  been  devised  ante 
eventum .  In  the  rough  the  expectation  was  fulfilled — in  briefer 
time  indeed,  in  three  years,  shorter  than  the  1150  days  by  55. 
This  deduction  may  be  satisfactory  neither  to  the  theologian 
nor  to  the  historian.  The  latter  naturally  disowns  the  element 
of  prediction  in  history,  while  the  modern  theologian  deprecates 
it  in  prophecy  (but  cf.  §20)  and  would  admit  it  still  less  in  our 
bk.  However  we  may  explain  the  fact,  the  majority  of  scholars 
who  maintain  the  Macc.  origin  of  cc.  7-12  regard  them  as  com¬ 
posed  before  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  in  165,  and  hence 
implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  admit  the  historical  fulfilment  of 
their  expectations.  So  Kuenen,  Einleitung ,  §§88.  89  (as  written 
before  Judas7  defeat  of  Lysias);  Wellhausen,  Isr.  u.jiid.  Gesch .4, 
256,  n.  2;  Schiirer,  3,  256;  Kamp.,  EB  1,  1013.  And  so  almost 
all  recent  comm.,  exc.  Behr.  at  814,  who  agrees  with  Cornill  for 
a  post  eventum  date,  as  does  Meyer,  p.  186.  And  some  recent 
comm.,  following  Stuart,  Zockler,  al.,  find  here  ‘ genuine  predic¬ 
tion7  of  the  Macc.  success,  e.g.,  Dr.,  p.  lxvii,  Charles,  at  814.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  predictions  of  seers  have  often  had  their 

18  For  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  70  Weeks  s.  Note  at  end  of  c.  9. 
Cornill,  Die  Siebzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels,  21-26,  has  made  a  very  learned  argument 
based  on  certain  chronological  determinations  to  the  end  of  defining  the  1150  days; 
assuming  that  the  figure  must  be  post  eventum,  he  dates  back  its  starting-point  to 
Tishri  (October)  168,  when,  he  argues,  Ant.  issued  his  decree  for  the  establishment 
of  one  religion.  But  as  subsequent  scholars  have  insisted,  the  starting-point  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  actual  profanation  in  Chislev,  and  Comill’s  position  has  met  with  no  favor. 
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effect  on  events,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeanne  d’Arc;  and  so  these 
forecasts  of  our  bk.  may  have  nerved  the  Macc.  heroes  to  their 
illustrious  triumph  in  165  at  the  end  of  the  ‘  70  Weeks.’ 


e.  Losses  and  additions  to  the  original  book . 

For  the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical  tradition  which  regards 
the  Apocryphal  Additions  as  integral  to  the  bk.  and  for  modern 
views  which  would  salvage  some  part  of  the  episode  between  the 
prayer  of  Azarias  and  the  Benedicite,  s.  §4.  For  criticism  of  the 
position  held  by  a  very  few  scholars  that  (g  offers  a  fuller  and 
better  text  and  that  its  actually  midrashic  expansions  should  be 
honored,  s.  §11. 

In  regard  to  supplements,  the  most  extensive  addition  that 
has  been  alleged,  namely,  by  vGall,  otherwise  a  rigorous  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  unity  of  the  bk.,  is  the  Prayer  in  c.  9;  this  opinion  is 
rejected  in  the  Comm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Comm,  follows 
Gunkel  in  excising  i2n- 12  as  later,  although  very  early,  attempts 
at  rectifying  the  number  of  predicted  Days;  this  criticism  re¬ 
moves  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Otherwise  the  changes  adopted  are  few,  many  not  being  more 
than  glosses  of  a  few  words  or  doublets,  the  latter  an  interesting 
phenomenon  of  early  variation.  Certain  passages  have  been 
objected  to  as  secondary  ‘joints,’  but  if  the  writer  of  the  Stories 
used  various  traditional  materials,  these  ‘joints’  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  as  well  as  to  another  hand.  In  general  the  diction 
of  the  bk.  is  what  German  would  call  ‘sprode’  (‘splay’),  and 
we  may  not  apply  too  fine  a  standard  of  logic  and  literature. 

The  principal  excisions  from  the  text  adopted  or  allowed  as 
possible  in  the  Comm.,  barring  occasional  single  words,  are 
(cf.  the  list  of  glosses,  etc.,  accepted  by  Marti,  p.  x,  and  Charles, 
p.  xxxi): 


i2,  vciSn  ma. 

216,  (?). 

228-29,  doublet,  v.29  secondary. 
242-43ft,  a  doublet. 

42,  ‘and  visions  of  my  head.’ 

420,  greater  part  doublet  of  v.12. 
65,  01  S01,  doublet. 

71,  a  few  words. 

726,  om.  after  ‘I  was  seeing.’ 


82,  ‘and  I  saw  in  the  vision.’ 

89,  Sxi. 

812,  last  two  verbs. 

813b,  a  gloss  of  items. 

927,  mscff  mm. 
io20-  2l,  a  doublet. 

1 1 la,  a  gloss. 

n18,  containing  a  poss.  doublet. 
1 211,  12,  two  successive  glosses. 
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§2  2.  AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  BOOK. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  genre  of  Apocalyptic  its  literary  aspect 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  its  spiritual  content.  To 
some  extent  this  is  also  true  of  the  Stories  in  Dan.,  for  as  in  the 
Visions  we  find  here  the  elements  of  intentional  art  and  fiction. 
But  the  two  must  be  treated  as  separate  compositions  of  differ¬ 
ent  authors  and  times. 


a.  The  Stories . 

These  stories  have  hardly  been  sufficiently  appreciated  as  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  commentaries  and  the  histories  of  Biblical  letters; 
this  in  consequence  of  the  devotion  of  almost  all  students  to  the 
polemic  involved  in  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  bk.  The  writer 
would  briefly  express  his  growing  admiration  for  these  religious 
tales  as  examples  of  the  story-telling  art.  Dan.  has  its  ancestry 
in  the  classical  Heb.  literature,  and  also  joins  hands  with  an  al¬ 
most  perished  story-literature,  that  of  the  Aramaic.  The  latter 
survives  only  in  the  mutilated  Ahikar  Romance  and  the  Story 
of  the  Three  Pages  in  i  Esd.,  but  these  are  testimony  to  a  well- 
established  and  artistically  developed  branch  of  romantic  moral¬ 
izing  letters.  The  latter  are  Wisdom  stories  addressed  to  the 
more  cultured  ranks  of  society;  those  in  Dan.  are  religious  tales 
composed  for  the  edification  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Jewish 
faithful.  But  they  are  admirable  as  examples  of  the  short  story; 
each  one  has  its  definite  theme,  and  each  is  composed  with  nota¬ 
ble  dramatic  art.  Also  this  art  is  not  monotonous  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  nor  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  original  of  the  compositions  is  the  figure  of  the  Image  in 
c.  2,  which  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  notable  creation,  a 
veritable  Frankenstein  monster.  The  highly  colored  but  som¬ 
bre  scene  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast,  c.  5,  a  notable  historical  ro¬ 
mance,  comes  next  in  power.  Equally  dramatic  is  the  story  *of 
the  discipline  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  c.  4;  the  fall  of  human  ar¬ 
rogance  has  never  been  better  sketched  in  a  few  strokes.  The 
stories  of  the  Three  Confessors,  c.  3,  and  Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,  c.  6,  are  more  strictly  hagiological ;  but  they  celebrate 
brave  men  of  faith,  and  if  the  dens  ex  machina  appears  to  solve 
the  impasse  of  the  right,  we  have  to  remember  that  from  the 
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Greek  drama  down  a  Providence  has  ever  been  invoked  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  triumph  of  the  good,  for  every  great  drama  is  a  moral 
theme  and  so  ultimately  religious,  whether  in  the  background 
looms  a  Nemesis  or  the  Living  God.  Withal  the  depiction  of 
the  characters,  the  weak  point  in  Oriental  romance,  is  made 
briefly  indeed  but  with  accuracy.  Daniel,  humble  in  character 
but  self-possessed  and  dignified  before  kings,  the  Confessors, 
more  shadowy  saints  but  immortal  for  their  defiance  to  the 
king,  4 If  our  God  can  save  us  .  .  .  but  if  not’ — the  several  dis¬ 
tinct  characters  of  the  three  kings,  all  these  stand  forth  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  Even  the  minor  dramatis  persona ,  the  royal  officers 
in  cc.  i.  2,  the  Queen-Mother  in  c.  5,  the  artful  conspirators  in 
c.  6,  are  all  appropriately  limned.  The  stories  are  plainly,  sim¬ 
ply,  compactly  told;  yet  they  are  not  artless,  rather  inspired 
by  a  withal  natural  and  cultivated  art,  kunstvoll  therefore,  and 
it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  constitutes  religious  literature 
when  apologists  and  critics  ignore  or  depreciate  the  literary  form 
of  these  stories. 

In  §20  the  Theology  of  the  Book  has  been  treated.  Actually 
of  more  pertinent  importance  is  the  religion  of  the  bk.,  particu¬ 
larly  for  cc.  1-6.  On  the  historical  side  we  see  the  Jews  of  the 
Golah,  no  longer  hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows,  but  bravely 
taking  their  place  in  the  world  and  proving  themselves  the 
equals  and  superiors  of  their  Pagan  associates,  not  by  reason  of 
their  race  or  human  excellences,  but  through  their  constancy  of 
character  founded  on  faith  and  trust  in  God.  They  exercise 
themselves  naturally  and  dutifully  in  the  rites  of  their  religion, 
while  on  the  negative  side  they  abstain  from  The  forbidden 
things,’  whether  these  be  contaminated  foods  or  false  objects  of 
worship.  The  bk.  was  written,  it  is  often  said,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  community;  but  it  is  equally  an  expression  of  the 
life  actually  lived  by  Jews  who  were  The  salt  of  the  earth’  at 
the  end  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  the  men  who  preserved  for  later 
ages  the  illumination  of  the  Lawgivers  and  Prophets.  While 
they  guarded  that  treasure,  often  Tabined,  cribbed,  confined,’ 
as  we  may  think,  they  had,  like  every  responsible  age  of  religion, 
their  own  contribution  to  make.  They  faced  a  problem  far  more 
difficult,  complex,  apparently  hopeless,  than  confronted  an 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  In  the  Hellenistic  age  God’s  world  had  be¬ 
come  a  vast,  unified,  articulated  Cosmos,  in  the  Johann ine  sense, 
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tremendously  interesting,  intellectual,  artistic,  beautiful,  but  also 
cruel  and  beastly,  religious  in  the  sense  of  superstitious,  or  else 
sceptical  and  atheistic,  godless  in  sum.  Supermen  ramped  over 
the  stage,  self-styled  gods  whom  nations  did  worship  to;  the 
only  worldly  hope  of  escape  from  any  one  of  these  was  in  the 
usurpation  of  another  like  him.  To  this  condition  our  bk.  made 
answer,  but  not  by  a  new  theology;  the  bk.  is  founded  four¬ 
square  on  the  centuries-old  belief  that  ‘  God  is  king,  be  the  earth 
never  so  unquiet/  But  its  contribution  to  religion  lies  in  its 
formulation  of  faith  ‘in  the  Kingdom  of  God/  that  men  should 
‘know  that  the  Highest  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men/  422  (19).1 
To  this  there  is  added  the  corollary,  arising  from  the  logic  of  faith 
rather  than  of  intellect,  of  God’s  necessary  vindication  of  his 
cause  in  the  world.  This  may  take  place  in  the  way  of  human 
catastrophes,  as  in  the  judgments  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar.  Or  else  the  godlessness  of  the  world  drives  the  faith 
and  patience  of  the  saints  to  the  breaking-point,  and  the  tran¬ 
scendental  action  of  God  is  demanded;  this  theme  appears  in 
c.  2,  where  the  successive  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  represented 
as  breaking  down  in  a  moment  before  the  ‘Stone  cut  without 
hands.’  In  this  scene  there  is  the  kernel  of  the  Apocalyptic  of 
the  later  chapters,  the  reason  why  an  apocalyptic  series  could 
be  composed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Stories. 

b.  The  Visions. 

Literary  appreciation  of  this  material  is  more  difficult.2  The 
vision  in  c.  7  rises  to  a  picturesque  grandeur,  due  to  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  ancient  mythical  elements  in  part,  which  however  are 
freely  and  originally  handled.  The  following  visions  are  prosaic 
and  rather  arid,  broken  only  by  the  more  lively  personal  inter¬ 
ludes  of  the  Prayer  in  c.  9  and  the  overwhelming  vision  to  the 
seer  in  c.  10,  along  with  the  concluding  word  of  comfort  at  the 
end  of  c.  12.  Indeed  the  symbolical  disappears  in  the  midst  of 
the  vision  in  c.  8,  and  after  that  there  are  only  spoken  oracles. 

1  Cf.  Driver’s  excellent  review  of  this  theme,  pp.  lxxxv-xc.  The  ‘ethical  character’ 
of  Apocalyptic  is  presented  by  Charles,  pp.  xvi-xix,  but  Dan.  is  religious  primarily 
rather  than  ethical. 

2  For  literature  s.  §20,  note  1,  to  which  should  be  added  Gunkel’s  treatment  of 
the  mythological  elements  i:i  Apocalyptic,  and  particularly  in  Dan.  7,  Schopfung  u. 
Chaos ,  323-335* 
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We  feel  an  increasing  ‘De  profundis’  motif  in  these  visions:  they 
are  the  reflex  of  the  bitter  stress  of  the  times  and  move  with  a 
heavy-footed  indignation.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  horror 
of  things  as  they  are,  with  no  hope  in  the  world  as  it  is;  on  the 
other,  a  grim  determination  of  faith  that  God  will  interfere. 
And  in  this  respect  the  faith  was  prophetic  and  the  Religion 
was  saved,  although  not  in  the  terms  of  the  prediction,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  both  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic. 

There  is  a  problem  in  these  Visions  which  has  concerned  all 
students  of  Apocalyptic.  How  far  have  we  in  them  genuine 
vision,  how  much,  if  not  all,  is  artificial?  Answer  is  obtained 
largely  according  to  the  various  attitudes  of  students  toward 
theological  inspiration.  C.  7  may  be,  as  claimed  by  many,  a 
learned  composite  of  mythological  motifs;  c.  11,  according  to 
Bousset  and  others,  smacks  of  the  student’s  study  with  its  cor¬ 
rect  historical  sequence.  The  present  writer  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  predominant  element  of  the  intellectual  and  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  in  a  certain  sense;  there  is  deliberate  use  of  the  facts  of 
historical  knowledge  and  of  elaborated  symbols.  But  this  is  art 
of  the  same  kind  as  appears  in  Dante  or  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress  ;  it  is  primarily  literary  art.  And  this  includes  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  ascribing  the  visions  to  an  ancient  Daniel,  in  which  respect 
the  Visions  follow  the  Stories  and  an  ancient  tradition  of  that 
kind  of  literature.3  In  this  characteristic  of  artistic  creation 
composed  for  written  literature  (‘the  Book,’  124),  Apocalyptic 
differs  from  the  elder  Prophecy,  which  was  oral  and  more  spon¬ 
taneous,  only  subsequently  and  in  part  committed  to  writing. 
Distinctly  literary  Prophecy  appears  first  in  Ezekiel,  himself  an 
apocalyptist;  in  the  Second  Isaiah  we  have  a  litterateur’s  compo¬ 
sition,  and  this  technically  literary  characteristic  appears  in  all 
the  subsequent  Prophets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  and  gravity  of  the  theme 
produced  a  mental  exaltation  which  at  least  by  the  composer 
was  interpreted  as  true  ecstasy  or  vision.  He  did  not  distinguish 
between  his  own  materials  and  art  and  the  illumination  which 
came  to  him  in  the  process  of  absorption  in  the  quest  of  revela- 


3  Charles  has  again  and  again  insisted  that  this  artifice  was  necessary  in  order  to 
procure  a  hearing  after  the  Prophetic  Canon  was  closed;  and  Bousset  is  inclined  to 
admit  this  motive  0 OJfenbarung ,  14).  At  the  same  time  the  literary  mode  of  anonym¬ 
ity  and  then  pseudonymity  had  long  ago  set  in.  Cf.  §19,  g. 
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tion.  One  feels  a  genuineness,  subjectively  speaking,  in  the  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  Apocalypse  and  2  Esdras,  even  as  in  Paul’s  ascent 
to  the  third  heaven;  and  the  same  impression  is  given  by  the 
record  of  the  visionary  phenomenon  in  c.  10.  In  all  these  three 
bks.  there  is  discovered  a  genuine  personal  touch  which  appears 
to  reveal  actual  spiritual  experience.  At  io3  we  learn  of  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  self-mortification  in  order  to  obtain  illu¬ 
mination  even  as  in  2  Esd.;  and  this  spiritual  discipline  along 
with  the  resultant  experiences  has  ever  been  native  to  the  mys¬ 
tic’s  life.  Apocalyptic  will  never  be  sympathetically  appreciated 
until  we  bring  it  under  the  category  of  the  poet  and  the  seer. 
Psychologically  literary  and  religious  inspiration  have  very  much 
in  common,  and  the  intellectual  and  artistic  elements  may  not 
be  discounted  in  religious  inspiration.4  Our  modern  rationalism 
does  not  easily  fancy  Apocalyptic,  but  before  casting  it  aside 
we  should  make  an  honest  effort  to  appreciate  it  as  genuine  lit¬ 
erature  and  as  genuine  religion.  To  be  sure,  a  criticism  that 
first  of  all  will  appreciate,  will  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  dis¬ 
crimination;  it  will  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  the  lower, 
the  true  and  the  false,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mystical 
absorption  in  seeking  the  truth  and  the  will  of  the  Divine  easily 
involves  illusion.  As  Prophecy  produced  its  exaggerations  until 
at  last  the  whole  order  of  the  Prophets  fell  into  disrepute,  so 
Apocalyptic  had  its  rise  and  fall.  But  it  is  not  just  to  condemn 
any  one  book  for  the  faults  of  all  the  others.  Dan.  is  the  classical 
apocalypse  of  the  O.T.;  with  all  its  peculiar  literary  art  and  its 
mystical  practice  of  religion,  it  remains  true  to  Judaism,  and, 
more  than  this,  it  develops  the  latter  legitimately  in  translating 
it  into  transcendental  terms.  Similarly  the  Church  adopted  only 
one  of  the  products  of  its  many  prophets  into  its  Canon,  the 
Apocalypse  of  John.  One  such  book  in  each  Canon  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  but  the  two  deserve  their  place  in  the  proportions  of  the 
True  Religion.  Each  visualized  for  its  generation,  in  days  of 
greatest  stress  for  believers,  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  above  all 
and  to  come  on  earth,  and  inspired  a  faith  and  comfort  that  was 
not  disappointed. 

4  See  the  admirable  Presidential  Address  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Bowen  in  JBL  1925,  1  ff 
‘Why  Eschatology  ?  ’  On  the  literary  characteristic  of  Apocalyptic  see  the  writer’s 
paper,  The  Education  of  the  Seer  of  the  A pocalypse ,  to  appear  in  JBL  1926. 
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§23.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  DANIEL. 

In  the  Comm,  at  the  end  of  cc.  2,  9,  ir  are  given  sketches  of 
the  history  of  exegesis  of  certain  outstanding  themes  of  the  bk. ; 
the  reader  is  directed  thither  for  more  explicit  statement.  The 
following  is  a  summary  review.1 

For  early  Jewish  interpretation  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the 
N.T.  and  Josephus,  Philo  omitting  all  ref.  to  the  bk.  Jos.  speaks 
of  Dan.  in  the  highest  terms  as  one  of  “  the  greatest  of  the  Proph¬ 
ets  ..  .  for  he  not  only  prophesied  of  future  events,  as  did 
other  prophets,  but  he  also  determined  the  time  of  their  accom¬ 
plishment”  (AJ  x,  n,  7):  and  so  ‘Dan.  the  prophet/  Mt.  2415 
(but  not  in  the  parallel  Mk.  134).  Jos.  interpreted  the  Fourth 
Kingdom  as  of  Rome  (although  finding  Ant.  in  the  little  horn 
of  c.  8),  but  ‘thought  it  not  proper  to  relate  the  meaning  of  the 
Stone/  doubtless  fearing  offence  to  Rome,  ib.  and  10,  4.  Policy 
thus  kept  him  from  expounding  the  bk.  more  fully,  to  our  loss. 

In  the  Talmud  Dan.  is  spoken  of  as  weightier  than  ‘all  the 
wise  men  of  the  peoples/  Yoma  77 a.  For  Talmudic  and  other 
Rabb.  references  see  Hamburger,  RE  1,  224:  in  them  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  saint  and  an  example,  but  the 
allusions  are  of  personal,  not  theological  interest.  The  Mediaeval 
Jewish  opinion  appears  to  have  been  less  favorable  to  Dan.,  this 
on  the  score  of  the  technical  distinction  of  the  bk.  from  the 
‘Prophets/  and  also  probably  because  of  the  Messianic  inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  it  by  the  Church.  Both  Maimonides,  d.  1204 
(Moreh  Nebochim,  2,  41),  and  Kimhi,  d.  1240  (Pref.  to  the  Pss.),2 
distinguished  between  Prophecy  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  valuing 
the  former  as  far  higher  because  it  dispossessed  the  recipient  of 
his  natural  faculties,  while  the  latter  is  but  an  illumination,  and 
Kimhi  notes  that  Dan.  was  inferior  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
other  Prophets  in  that  he  could  not  ‘maintain  strength 7  (io8) 
when  he  awoke  from  his  dreams. 

The  great  Jewish  commentators  all  interpreted  the  bk.: 
Saadia,  892-941;  Jephet,  c.  1000;  ‘Rashi’  (Solomon  b.  Isaac), 

1  Cf.  esp.  Bertholdt,  pp.  156-162;  Rosenmiiller,  pp.  3S-51;  Zockler,  Pref.,  §§5.  12, 
with  the  fullest  bibliography;  and  the  admirable  presentation  in  brie/  by  Behrmann, 
pp.  xliv-xlix.  Knabenbauer’s  survey,  pp.  57-64,  is  valuable  for  its  inclusion  of  the 
mediaeval  and  later  Catholic  literature.  The  Bibliographies  in  Wilson  and  Bout- 
flower  are  useful  for  presentation  of  recent  archaeological  discussion. 

2  See  C.  B.  Michaelis,  pp.  33  JJ . 
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d.  1105;  Aben  Ezra  (Abraham  b.  Meir  b.  Ezra;  s.  JE  s.v.  ‘Ibn 
Ezra’),  d.  1167;  Isaac  Abrabanel,  d.  1508  (first  printed  ed.  1497); 
Joseph  b.  Yahya,  c.  1559.  Of  these  Saadia’s  comm,  has  not  yet 
been  published.  The 3  4  Saadia’  who  accompanies  Rashi  and  Aben 
Ezra  since  the  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf  Bibles  (the  texts  followed 
in  this  Comm,  are  those  in  Mikraoth  Gedolotli)  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  much  later  composition  and  can  only  be  cited  as 
Pseudo-Saadia;  but  Aben  Ezra  frequently  quotes  Saadia’s  comm, 
and  Jephet  polemicizes  against  it.3  In  the  later  Jewish  exegesis 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  reaction  toward  the  Mess,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Dan.  (s.  Note,  end  of  c.  9).  Of  this  development 
Abrabanel  is  an  example  in  his  work  on  Dan.,  on  which  remarks 
L.  Ginzberg,  JE  1,  128:  “He  controverts  both  the  Christian 
exegesis  and  the  Jewish  rationalism.  ...  In  opposition  to  the 
Talmud  and  all  later  rabbinic  tradition  he  counts  Dan.  among 
the  prophets — but  therein  only  agreeing  with  the  current  Chris¬ 
tian  interpretation.  He  is  impelled  to  this  by  the  fact  that 
Daniel  furnishes  the  foundation  for  his  Mess,  theory.”  Jephet 
is  valuable  as  representing  the  Karaite  exegesis;  his  comm,  has 
been  published  in  the  Arab,  with  Eng.  tr.  by  Margoliouth,  1889. 
His  observations  are  often  acute  and  exhibit  an  ancient  line  of 
tradition;  but  cf.  Margoliouth’s  judgment  upon  him  as  a  com¬ 
mentator,  p.  viii.  In  the  Comm,  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
Jephet,  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  with  reference  to  Pseudo-Saadia.4 
In  addition  to  the  commentators  the  Jewish  lexicographers  are 
valuable:  the  elemental  work  of  Ibn  Janah,  c.  1050  (which  has 
been  consulted  for  the  Heb.  in  the  Comm.),  and  the  Aruch  of 
Nathan  b.  Yechiel  of  the  12th  cent.,  which  with  the  labors  of 
Elias  Levita  lies  at  the  base  of  subsequent  lexicography.5 6  The 
immense  debt  of  the  Prot.  commentation  and  vernacular  Bibles 
to  the  Jewish  commentaries  is  evident  at  every  step  in  the 
exegesis  of  Dan. 

3  On  Saadia’s  comm,  on  Dan.  s.  Malter,  Saadia  Gao?i,  1921,  325/.,  and  for  Pseudo- 
Saadia  H.  Spiegel,  Saadia  al-FajjdynVs  arab.  Danielversion,  1906,  13/.,  dating  it. at 
end  of  the  12th  cent,  as  of  North  African  origin.  For  Saadia’s  Arab.  tr.  of  Dan.  s. 

§10,  e. 

*  Rashi  was  translated  by  Breithaupt,  1713,  and  b.  Yahya  by  l’Empereur,  1663 
(the  latter  comm.  I  have  not  seen).  A  F.  Galle  has  published  selections  from  the 
comm,  of  ‘Saadia,  Aben-Ezra,  Rashi,  etc.,’  1900,  the  ‘ Saadia ’  being  the  late  commen¬ 
tary.  Bibliography  of  other  later  Jewish  comm,  is  given  by  Rosenmtiller,  pp.  38-40. 

6  The  text  of  Ibn  Janah’s  Book  of  Heb.  Roots  followed  is  that  by  A.  Neubauer, 
1875.  The  Aruch  complclum  has  been  published  by  A.  Kohut,  1878  seq. 
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In  the  Church  the  first  commentator  was  Hippolytus  of  Rome, 
whose  4  On  Daniel/  written  c.  202  a.d.,  has  been  published  in  full 
by  Bonwetsch  and  Achelis;  s.  §10,  /,  §12 ,  a.6  The  work  is  ar¬ 
dently  hortatory,  expectant  of  the  Parousia,  but  its  historical 
exegesis  is  sane  and  valuable.  Origen’s  comm,  has  been  lost 
but  for  4 a  brief  extract  of  his  notes’  (Salmon,  DCB  4,  n).  The 
Gr.  tradition  was  carried  on  by  Chrysostom  (in  homiletic  man¬ 
ner),  Polychronius  the  brother  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Theodoret,  the  two  latter  representing  the  Antiochian  school  of 
exegesis.  Polychronius’  work,  preserved  only  fragmentarily,7  is, 
on  account  of  its  objective,  historical  point  of  view,  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  the  Patristic  literature  on  Dan.  Hipp.,  Polych. 
and  Theodt.  have  been  particularly  consulted  for  this  Comm. 
The  Syriac-speaking  Church  is  represented  by  its  great  Father, 
Aphrem  (Ephrem,  Ephraim)  of  the  4th  cent.,  whose  comm,  on 
Dan.  is  a  notable  work.  A  commentary  by  Theodore  of  Mop¬ 
suestia,  also  translated  into  Syr.,  is  now  lost;  s.  DCB  4,  940; 
Baums tark,  Gesch.  d .  syr.  Lit.,  103. 

The  prince  of  the  commentators  is  Jerome.  His  work  gains  in 
value  as  it  is  primarily  an  apology  against  the  Neo-Platonic 
Porphyry’s  attack  upon  the  historicity  of  Dan.,  claiming  that  it 
was  Maccabaean.  This  polemic  purpose  appears  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  Pref.  to  the  comm.8  Jerome  has  done  the  service 
of  preserving  Porphyry’s  argument  in  very  full  form,  often  in 
citation,  and  the  polemic  has  caused  him  to  compose  a  very 
careful  work.  His  comm,  is  intrinsically  valuable  for  its  con¬ 
stant  dependence  upon  the  tradition  of  the  rabbis  under  whom 
he  studied,  and  the  work  is  a  monument  to  the  earliest  stages  of 
Jewish  exegesis,  as  appears  from  its  frequent  agreement  with  the 
Mediaeval  representatives  of  the  latter.  Of  Porphyry’s  work  we 
know  nothing  further.  His  position  as  to  the  date  of  Dan.  has 
been  vindicated  by  most  of  modern  scholarship. 

Of  the  Mediaeval  commentaries  may  be  noticed  those  of  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  and  Nicolas  de  Lyra.  The  In  Daniclem  postillae 


a  See  §12,  n.  2,  for  monographs  on  Hipp.  as  commentator. 

7  Published  by  A.  Mai  in  vol.  1  of  his  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  collectio,  1825.  Mai 
also  adds  a  catena  of  annotations  ( Commenlarii  variorum)  on  Dan.  by  other  Gr. 
writers,  Ammonius,  Apollinaris,  et  al. 

*  He  then  notes  that  Eusebius,  Apollinaris,  Methodius  had  written  apologies 
against  this  attack  of  Porphyry’s,  extracts  trom  which  are  preserved  only  in  Mai’s 
catena,  s.  note  above. 
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attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  (Paris,  1640)  is  not  recognized  as 
genuine  by  the  editor  of  the  sumptuous  Leonine  edition,  Rome, 
1882  seq. ;  s.  vol.  1,  p.  xcii.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  commenta¬ 
tors  after  the  Reformation  many  are  cited  in  Pole’s  Synopsis 
criticorum,  e.g .,  Pereira,  Maldonat;  for  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies,  e.g.j  Sanctius,  Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  Calmet;  we  note 
also  the  merits  of  de  Maitres  and  Bianchini,  s.  §10,  a  (1).  Re¬ 
cent  Roman  commentators  of  importance  are  d’Envieu,  1888- 
1891,  and  Knabenbauer,  1891.  The  former  work,  in  three  vols., 
is  an  extremely  apologetic  and  polemic  treatment  as  against 
radical  criticism. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  produced  a  flood  of  learned  anno¬ 
tations  and  commentaries  upon  Dan.  as  upon  all  the  Scriptures. 
The  writer  has  depended  for  his  knowledge  of  these  great  schol¬ 
ars  upon  the  Critici  sacri ,  London,  1660,  and  Pole’s  Synopsis 
criticorum.  They  include,  besides  Luther,  whose  great  contribu¬ 
tion  was  his  Bible  translation,  such  names  as  Calvin,  who  dedi¬ 
cated  characteristically  brilliant  lectures  to  Dan.,  S.  Munster 
(whose  influence  on  the  English  Version  was  very  great),  Geier, 
the  illustrious  Grotius  (in  some  respects  the  father  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  interpretation  of  Dan.,  and  the  first  to  introduce  at  length 
the  parallels  from  Classical  letters).  For  the  18th  cent,  may  be 
particularly  noticed  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Wm.  Lowth  and  Venema, 
along  with  the  scholarly  apparatus  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  his  ed. 
of  the  Heb.  Bible. 

Meanwhile  a  line  of  radical  interpretation  had  started  in  the 
17th  and  early  iSth  centuries,  denying  in  part  or  in  whole  the 
authenticity  of  the  bk.  and  its  traditional  age.  The  partial  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Spinoza  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (s.  §21,  a)  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  Marsham,  Collins,  Corrodi  and  others  in  the  18th  cent, 
(s.  Note  at  end  of  c.  9,  §5)  and  precipitated  the  fully  formulated 
theory  of  the  late,  pseudepigraphic  character  of  the  whole  book, 
presented  by  Eichhorn,  the  father  of  modern  Biblical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  and  by  Bertholdt  (1806),  the  first  commentator  at  length 
on  these  lines.  Porphyry  now  came  into  his  own.  Bertholdt  was 
followed,  but  with  tempering  of  his  rationalism  and  extrava¬ 
gances,  by  Rosenmuller  (1832),  von  Lengerke  (1835),  Maurer 
(1838),  Hitzig  (1850 — indulging  in  Persian  origins),  Ewald 
(1868).  This  radical  position  was  however  warmly  contested, 
with  the  support  of  many  doughty  theologians,  as  Hengstenberg 
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(1831),  C.  H.  Auberlen  (1854),  Pusey  (1864),  Havernick  (1832 — 
he  and  von  Lengerke  are  rich  in  allusions  to  Classical  literature) ; 
Stuart  of  Andover  (1850 — the  first  American  philological  com¬ 
mentary  on  Dan.,  an  exemplary  work);  Keil  (1867 — the  extreme 
of  the  apologetic  position);  Kliefoth,  Kranichfeld  (both  1868 — 
excellent  commentaries);  Zockler  (1870 — a  very  sound  commen¬ 
tary,  with  full  bibliography,  and  the  latest  Protestant  work  with 
exposition  of  the  elder  interpretations). 

In  the  ’8o’s  a  fresh  stimulus  was  given  to  the  study  of  Dan.  in 
its  philological  phase  by  Kautzsch’s  Grammar,  and  especially 
on  the  archaeological  side  by  the  Assyriological  discoveries.  But 
most  of  the  formal  comm,  (exceptions  noted  §19,  n.  1)  accept 
the  radical  position:  Meinhold  (1899);  Bevan  (1892 — admirable 
for  philological  acumen  and  freshness);  Behrmann  (1894 — with 
very  independent  criticism);  the  American  Prince  (1899 — stress¬ 
ing  the  Assyriological  point  of  view);  Driver  (1900 — the  fullest 
of  recent  commentaries,  only  limited  as  based  on  the  Eng.  text) ; 
Marti  (1901 — all  too  brief);  Charles  (in  the  New-Century  Bible); 
also  A.  Lambert  (a  brief  Heb.  comm.).  To  these  should  be 
added  the  series  of  select  notes  on  the  bk.  by  Graetz,  1871; 
Torrey,  1909  and  1923  (s.  Bibliography);  and  Ehrlich  in  his 
Randglossen ,  1914.  For  critical  presentation  of  the  text  Kamp- 
hausen  in  Haupt’s  SBOT ,  1896,  and  Lohr  in  KittePs  Bible,  1906, 
should  be  consulted:  the  former  with  admirably  cautious  treat¬ 
ment,  the  latter  far  more  radical,  in  general  following  Marti’s 
criticism. 

Archaeology  has,  however,  inspired  a  considerable  revival  of 
the  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  bk.,  with  many  extensive 
monographs,  e.g .,  those  of  Wright,  Wilson  and  Boutflower, 
which  have  been  noticed  at  length  in  §19  (for  literature  see  there, 
note  1);  and  that  Section  exhibits  the  reaction  toward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  historical  tradition  in  the  bk.  than 
the  elder  criticism  had  allowed-— a  position  maintained  in  this 
Comm. 
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I.  THE  HISTORIES. 


CHAPTER  1.  THE  EDUCATION  OE  DANIEL  AND 
HIS  THREE  COMPANIONS. 

(i)  1.  2.  The  deportation  to  Babylon.  (2)  3-7.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  in  the  Chaldaean  sci¬ 
ences.  (3)  8-17.  Their  piety.  (4)  18-21.  Their  singular  wis¬ 
dom  approved  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

1.  2.  With  this  datum  of  a  reduction  of  Jerusalem  by  Neb.  in 
the  3d  year  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  deportation  of  the  latter  and 
his  court  to  Babylon,  the  narrator  as  briefly  as  possible  links 
up  his  story  with  traditional  events  of  the  last  days  of  the 
national  life.  There  is  no  historical  corroboration  of  such  an 
event  in  the  3d  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  which  date  indeed  Neb. 
could  only  be  called  ‘King’  by  prolepsis.  Our  prime  authority, 
2  Ki.  2336-247,  assigns  an  n-year  reign  to  Jeh.,  recording  that 
‘Neb.  king  of  Bab.  came  up  and  Jeh.  became  his  servant  three 
years;  then  he  turned  and  rebelled  against  him’;  and  the  Lord 
sent  against  him  bands  of  Chaldaeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  Am¬ 
monites,  to  destroy  Judah.  But  Jeh.  did  not  survive  the  catas¬ 
trophe;  ‘he  slept  with  his  fathers.’  His  son  Jehoiachin  capitu¬ 
lated  to  Neb.  in  person  after  a  siege,  having  reigned  three 
months.  There  ensued  the  despoliation  of  the  temple  and  the 
deportation  of  the  royal  family  and  upper  classes  to  Babylon. 
Also  Jeremiah  informs  us  with  particular  fulness  about  this 
period.  The  4th  year  of  Jeh.  is  equated  with  the  1st  year  of 
Neb.,  261,  cf.  46s,  acc.  to  which  the  latter’s  defeat  of  Necho  at 
Karkemish  occurred  in  the  4th  year;  and  c.  36  details  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  writing  and  the  fate  of  the  first  edition  of  the  bk. 
for  the  4th  and  5th  years,  while  the  elegy  on  Jeh.  in  c.  22  knows 
of  no  such  catastrophe  happening  in  that  king’s  reign.  But  a 
further  development  of  the  history  appears  in  2  Ch.  365'8,  viz., 
that,  without  definition  of  date,  Neb.  came  up  against  Jeh.  and 
bound  him  in  brass  fetters  ‘to  bring  him  to  Bab.’;  for  this  the 
variant  and  probably  earlier  text  of  1  Esd.  i38  reads  ‘and  led 
him  to  Bab./  i.e.,  for  As  was  recognized  by 
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vLeng.  and  is  maintained  by  most  recent  comm.,  this  datum  of 
Ch.  has  been  combined  with  the  ‘three  years’  of  Jeh.’s  submis¬ 
sion  to  Neb.  in  2  Ki.  241;  ergo  his  captivity  happened  at  the  end 
of  the  3-year  term.  This  gradual  midrashic  expansion  ignores 
the  valuable  data  of  Jer.  The  close  dependence  of  Dan.  upon 
Ch.  appears  in  the  almost  exact  equivalence  of  our  v.2  with 
2  Ch.  367,  ‘Neb.  also  carried  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  to  Bab.,  and  put  them  in  his  temple  at  Bab.,’  an 
identity  which  has  actually  affected  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  text  of  Dan.  and  the  Grr.  ( v .  inf.).  A  rational  motive  for 
the  shoving  back  of  the  date  of  the  captivity  to  Jeh.’s  3d  year 
may  be  found  in  the  probable  desire  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of 
the  exact  70  years  of  the  Exile,  2  Ch.  3621  =  Jer.  2511  f* ;  so 
Curtis,  Chron.y  ad  loc.,  cf.  Mein.  But  exact  calculations  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  our  author  but  to  tradition. 

Support  of  this  captivity  of  the  3d  year  has  been  claimed  from 
Gr.  sources;  e.g.,  by  Heng.,  Authentic ,  52  Jf.,  and  so  modern  apol¬ 
ogists,  Wright,  Dan.  and  His  Prophecies ,  c.  3,  §1,  Wilson, 
Studies ,  c.  4.  One  unnoticed  Jewish  legendary  parallel  is  found 
in  Polyhistor,  cited  by  Eus.,  Praep.  ev .,  xi,  39  (from  the  Jewish 
historian  Eupolemus,  s.  Freudenthal,  Alex .  Polyhistor ,  16);  after 
telling  that  King  Jonachim  had  set  up  a  golden  image  of  Baal, 
the  extract  narrates  how  Neb.  made  a  victorious  campaign 
through  Palestine,  captured  Jerusalem,  took  Jonachim  alive,  and 
carried  off  to  Babylon  the  gold  in  the  temple  along  with  silver 
and  bronze;  this  ‘Jonachim’  appears  to  be  Johoiakim,  but  there 
is  possible  confusion  with  Jehoiachin.  More  important  is  the 
testimony  of  Berossus  as  cited  by  Jos.,  AJ  x,  n,  1  =  C.  Ap.,  i, 
19:  Neb.  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  chastise  the  rebellious 
satraps  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  which  task  he  completed, 
annexing  these  lands  to  Babylonia  (an  anachronism  indeed  as 
far  as  Egypt  is  concerned).  Then  hearing  of  his  father’s  de¬ 
cease,  he  set  out  on  a  forced  march  across  the  desert  to  receive 
the  crown,  and  ordered  the  captives,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians 
and  Egyptians,  to  be  sent  on,  and  these  he  colonized  in  Baby¬ 
lonia.  This  statement  is  arranged  anachronistically  by  Jos., 
who  makes  it  follow  another  extract  from  Berossus  telling  of 
Neb.’s  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  i.e .,  the 
event  of  586.  But  in  the  former  passage  there  is  no  reference 
to  a  capture  of  Jerusalem  or  captivity  of  Jehoiakim.  Operations 


of  Neb.  in  Syria-Palestine  in  the  4th  year  may  correspond  with 
the  datum  of  Chaldaean  and  other  troops  that  attacked  Judah 
acc.  to  2  Ki.  24s.  Jos.  by  no  means  draws  the  conclusions  of 
modern  apologists.  Acc.  to  AJ  x,  6,  1,  after  the  battle  of  Kar- 
kemish  Neb.  “took  all  Syria  as  far  as  Pelusium  except  Judaea.” 
In  the  same  chap.  Jos.  records  that  later,  at  the  end  of  Jeh.’s 
reign,  Neb.  came  against  the  latter,  took  Jerusalem,  slew  Jeh., 
and  had  his  body  cast  outside  of  the  walls  (itself  a  perversion 
of  history,  dependent  upon  ‘the  burial  of  an  ass5  that  was  to 
be  Jeh.5s  fate  acc.  to  Jer.  22).  As  an  example  of  Jos.5s  absolute 
unreliability  at  times  it  may  be  noted  that  he  makes  Dan.  and 
his  friends  captives  of  the  captivity  of  586,  x,  10,  1,  deliberately 
ignoring  the  datum  of  Dan.  that  they  were  taken  captive  in  606; 
i.e .,  Jos.  is  no  witness  for  apologetic  on  this  point. 

Commentators  have  been  ever  embarrassed  over  this  3d  year. 
Ra.  makes  the  3d  year  the  last  of  the  three  years  of  revolt,  Jeh. 
‘dying  under  Neb.5s  hand5;  and  so  AEz.,  PsSa.,  Jeph.  The 
Christian  tradition  following  the  unfortunate  identification  by 
@  of  the  names  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  as  *Ic oatcet\x  (2  Ki. 
2336-24)  blundered  through  the  royal  succession  of  this  age. 
Mt.  i10f-  identifies  the  two  under  Te^ozna?,  despite  Jerome’s 
argument  against  Porphyry  that  two  kings  are  required  here. 
Hipp.,  i,  2,  §§3.  6,  is  in  utter  confusion  as  to  the  series  of  kings 
and  their  names;  in  §6  he  identifies  the  three  years  with  the 
three  months’  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  Jer.  gives  to  both  kings  the 
one  and  the  same  name  Ioacim,  but  is  obscure  as  to  his  deduc¬ 
tions.  The  early  Prot.  comm,  were  equally  troubled,  proposing 
many  of  the  exegetical  devices  since  attempted;  e.g .,  Grot,  sug¬ 
gested  that  eight  years  of  Jeh.’s  reign  were  discounted  because 
his  captive  brother  Jehoahaz  was  still  alive  for  that  term.  The 
Cath.  Maid,  and  the  Prot.  CBMich.  fall  back  upon  the  Jewish 
identification  of  the  three  years  with  the  term  of  Jeh.’s  revolt. 
Heng.  maintained  the  unvarnished  credibility  of  the  datum, 
followed  by  many;  their  arguments  are  most  completely  stated 
by  Klief.,  pp.  49-69,  and  Keil,  pp.  46-56.  Of  the  points  made 
may  be  noted:  Berossus’  statement  (made  to  imply  a  reduction 
of  Jerusalem);  a  prolepsis  in  Neb.’s  title  as  king  (cf.  Wilson, 
c.  5);  denial  that  S3  means  ‘arrived  at’  but  rather  ‘started  to 
go’  (so  Kran.,  Keil,  Knab.,  as  particularly  correct  if  the  writer 
were  in  Babylon);  insistence  that  Jeh.  was  only  taken  prisoner, 
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not  removed  to  Bab.  All  other  recent  comm,  reject  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  datum,  with  exception  of  Behr.,  who  holds  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  on  Berossus’  testimony  without  further 
elaboration.  All  secular  historians,  Rawlinson,  Meyer,  Winck- 
ler,  Rogers,  ignore  or  condemn  the  datum.  For  the  Winckler 
theory  that  Jeh.’s  3d  and  4th  years  may  have  coincided  in  part 
with  Neb.’s  1st  year  s.  the  chronological  table  given  by  Dr., 
p.  xlLx. 

In  v.2  the  narrator  assumes  the  capture  of  the  city  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  detail  its  two  chief  consequences  for  the  subsequent 
history:  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish  king,  which  prepares  us  for 
the  appearance  of  youths  ‘of  the  royal  family/  v.4,  and  the 
desecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  by  Belshazzar,  c.  5;  however, 
the  v.  is  but  a  duplicate  of  2  Ch.  36s  f\  But  the  clumsy  condition 
of  the  v.  in  ^  =  ©  has  been  recognized  by  all  comm.  If  the 
accusative  in  ‘he  brought  them’  refers  both  to  the  king  and  the 
vessels,  there  arises  the  absurdity  that  the  captives  were  brought 
into  the  king’s  temple;  if  it  refers  to  the  vessels  alone  (so  (g  0 
aura,  $  ea),  then  there  follows  the  repetition  that  they  were 
‘brought  into  the  treasure-house  of  his  god.’  But  orig.  <g  reveals 
an  elder  condition  of  text  than  Bj,  which  relieves  the  problem. 
On  Hexaplaric  testimony  ‘the  house  of  his  god’  in  v.a  was  not 
read  by  (g  (s.  Note);  the  Hexaplaric  insertion  in  <g  is  taken 
bodily  from  0,  producing  an  awkwardness  in  the  text  as  revised. 
The  insertion  of  ‘in  the  house  of  his  god’  in  our  was  prob. 
due  to  the  interpretation  of  ‘them’  as  neuter,  with  the  VSS, 
along  with  reminiscence  of  2  Ch.  367,  ‘and  he  put  them  in  his 
temple  in  Bab.’  This  induction  from  (g  agrees  with  the  elision 
of  the  phrase  by  Dr.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Ehr.,  Cha.  Pr.  (and  so  Maid.) 
preserves  the  text  by  supposing  that  the  questionable  phrase 
refers  to  a  triumphal  presentation  in  the  temple;  but  this  lux¬ 
urious  note  is  out  of  place.  Behr.  without  any  textual  authority 
would  delete  the  whole  of  v.b.  Hitz.,  Mein,  interpret  JYQ 
as  ‘the  land  of  his  god,’  and  eft.  Hos.  81,  915.  While  the  Jewish 
comm,  admitted  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim  and  against  the 
VSS  correctly  regarded  the  obj.  as  including  the  captives,  some 
of  the  apologetic  school  of  the  19th  cent.,  e.g.,  Hav.,  Keil,  Zock. 
(so  also  Rosen.,  vLeng.),  confined  the  obj.  to  the  vessels  alone 
so  as  to  avoid  the  deportation  of  Jeh.  to  Bab.  There  still  remains 
a  certain  inconcinnity;  ‘them’  must  imply  Jeh.  and  his  family 


and  entourage;  but  the  implication  is  so  clear  that  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  with  Ew.,  Ehr.,  to  suppose  that  some  phrase  expressing 
the  large  circle  has  fallen  out. 

The  initial  sentence  in  v.2,  ‘the  Lord  (. Adonai ,  on  which  s. 
Note)  gave  into  his  hands’  is  a  statement  of  the  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  ordering  the  tragedy.  ‘The  house  of  God’  stands  in  the 
Chronicler  ( cf .  inf.  53)  for  the  earlier  ‘house  of  Yhwh.’  ‘Shinar’ 
is  archaizing,  despite  Mar.,  as  it  is  in  Is.  ii11,  Zech.  511;  it  is  well 
chosen  as  denoting  the  land  of  the  arch-rebel  Nimrod,  Gen.  io10, 
and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  theme 
of  Dan.  In  v.b  the  disposition  of  the  sacred  vessels  is  briefly 
recorded;  they  were  placed  in  the  treasure-house  of  Neb.’s  god. 
The  sing.  mng.  of  DVtax  is  to  be  preferred  with  0  B;  but  (g 
understood  it  as  pi.  with  the  nice  word  elhwXeiov.  The  former 
view  is  supported  by  45,  where  ‘  Belteshazzar  ’  is  interpreted  by 
Neb.  as  ‘according  to  the  name  of  my  god,’  obviously,  Bel,  cf. 
Bel  and  the  Dragon ,  v.3.  The  later  Paganism  was  henotheistic. 

JT»n  means  ‘god-house,’  so  Ju.  i75,and  either  ‘Gotteshaus’ 
or  ‘  Gotterhaus.’  Every  temple  had  its  treasure-chamber,  the 
sacred  things  of  even  a  conquered  religion  being  still  holy;  hence 
Belsh.’s  act  in  c.  5  was  a  sacrilege  even  to  Pagan  eyes.  Cf.  the 
similar  account  of  the  deposit  of  these  vessels  in  2  Ch.  367,  Ezr. 
514.  The  plundering  of  these  stores  of  booty  was  a  constant  aim 
of  conquerors.  Aph.  Syr.’s  view,  followed  by  Theodt.,  Hav.,  al., 
that  Neb.  desired  to  honor  the  vessels  of  God  by  bringing  them 
into  the  presence  of  his  gods  is  a  vagary,  answered  for  the  Jewish 
mind  by  Ra.:  he  brought  them  there  ‘to  praise  his  false  gods.’ 

1.  n Jim]  For  the  gen.  construction  s.  GK  §134,  o. — 20S-']  Many 
mss  defective. — moSo]  A  formation  of  ancient  Heb.  usage,  e.g.,  Nu.  247, 
1  Sa.  2031,  1  Ki.  212,  along  with  also  doSdd,  which  comes  to 

predominate  under  Aram,  influence  in  the  Hagiographa  and  NHeb. 
For  the  vocal  swa  S  cf.  nn:;,  but  rvrno  1  Sa.  2030.  The  term  is  not 
otiose  with  the  following  ‘king,’  as  <8  feels;  it  refers  to  the  royal  era,  the 
first  year  of  which  began  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  with  the  first  New 
Year’s  day  after  the  accession. — to]  As  noted  above,  some  comm,  in¬ 
sist  that  this  vb.  can  mean  the  inception  of  the  action;  e.g.,  Gen.  4517, 
Jon.  i6.  But  it  seems  absurd  to  hold  that  this  very  curt  passage  made  a 
distinction  between  the  moments  of  starting  and  arrival. — "ixs-uido:] 
Otherwise  in  Dan.  -Kj-oun,  e.g.,  32,  or  e.g.,  i18;  4H  desired 

to  use  the  fullest  spelling  at  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word.  The 
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correct  form,  is  found  only  in  Eze.  and  sections  of  Jer. 

(also  here  in  Ken.  245),  strangely  enough  failing  here,  if  Dan.  be  a  con¬ 
temporary  document.  For  the  Gr.  forms  s.  BDB,  GB,  and  Schrader, 
ZPT  1881,  619  Jf.;  the  forms  with  -n~  for  -r-  are  found  only  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  (Berossus  in  Eus.  has  but  after  the  Eusebian  spelling). 
For  the  frequent  division  of  the  word  into  two  parts  in  many  mss,  so 
also  here,  nxxj  1312:,  see  Elias  Levita,  Masoreth  ha-masoreth ,  ed. 
Ginsburg,  p.  210,  Ginsburg,  Int.}  200  jjf. — S35]  For  —  before  a  liquid  in 
place  of  —  cf.  Vxov  mn,  etc. —  dSspw]  IH  insists  on  this 
ICre  perpetuum  except  in  the  Aram,  sections,  where  oSanm. — mm]  Rt. 
mx:  s.  GK  §72,  t. — 2.  >nx]  Many  mss  mm,  Ken.  245  'jix  m m.  Jahn 
restores  here  but,  except  in  the  Prayer,  c.  9  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  v.3,  the  bk.  always  uses  anVari,  and  presumably  this  was  read 
originally  here.  But  the  identification  of  the  deity  was  required  and 
this  was  fixed  by  the  Kre  'nx,  which  then  entered  into  the  text.  Simi¬ 
lar  indifference  as  between  mm  and  dviSn  appears  in  later  Jewish 
literature,  e.g.,  the  Targums,  where  the  abbreviation  of  mm  is  used 
for  the  Bibl.  mnSx;  so  also  in  BSira,  cf.  the  equivalents  for  xupioq  in 
Smend’s  Index. — nxpD]  nxp  =  kasawat  (s.  Bev.,  GK  §95,  n,  and  other 
reff.  in  GB),  cf.  rue,  (z>$.  BDB  to  be  listed  under  rt.  hjd)  ;  —  He¬ 
braized  mxp,  e.g.  1  Ki.  624,  and  parallel  to  nxp,  between  which  and  this 
word  confusion  occurs  (s.  GB  s.w.).  The  word  is  partitive  here  (other¬ 
wise  at  v.5),  as  at  Neh.  770,  and  like  nxfj  1  Ki.  1231  (s.  Burney,  ad  loc.), 
and  has  the  same  use  in  2^  (Aram.).  The  partitive  use  of  nxpo  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Talmud,  s.  Jastrow,  s.v.  The  corresponding  word  in  2  Ch. 
367  is  the  simple  ;r>. — The  earlier  identification  with  mat  sumiri , 
‘land  of  Sumer/  South  Babylonia  (so  e.g .,  Pr.)  is  now  largely  doubted; 
s.  GB  s.v.  But  to  the  Jews  it  meant  Babylonia,  as  05  reads  here  and 
Zech.  511.  The  Jewish  terms  for  Babylonia  are  ‘land  of  Babel/  Jer.  5 129, 
‘land  of  Chaldees/  Eze.  1213,  or  ‘Chaldaea*  (an: w),  Is.  4820. — vn*?x  rrn] 
It  has  been  observed  above  that  this  phrase  was  not  in  orig.  05  nor 
probably  in  orig.  Origen  interpolated  from  ©  etg  olxov  tou  Osou  x. 
Ta  axsut;;  in  05G,  but  not  in  05s;  there  is  prefixed  to  this  the  doublet  gloss 
from  ©  yfjv  Eevaap.  Note  how  the  interpolation  disturbs  the  syntax 
of  05.  mSan  nxi  was  indeed  in  05’s  Heb.  text,  but  it  was  omitted  as 
the  previous  object  ‘them’  was  understood  by  05  to  refer  to  the  vessels. 
As  it  stands,  v>nSx  no  is  locative.  If  the  rdg.  of  B  Q*  oixou  be  accepted 
as  ©’s,  then  Shinar  was  regarded  by  ©  as  the  name  of  the  temple;  but  all 
other  representatives  of  ©  have  otxov,  expanded  in  Hexapl.  texts  into 
Eiq  (tov)  otxov. — mnx  nu]  Such  a  depositary  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
1  Ki.  751;  also  read  mnN  for  mm  at  Zech.  137.  The  term  =  Akk.  bit  nisirti. 
For  derivations  of  mew  s.  GB;  but  poss.  nusar>a(n)sdr>6§ar.  Strangely 
enough  A  Q*  23  om.  Oiqaaupou — by  haplog.  with  Osou  ccutou  ? — 05’s 


dbnjpefeaxo  auxa  ev  tw  eBwXeiw  auxou  =  i  Esd.  29,  a  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  translator. 


3-7.  The  education  of  the  youths.  3.  The  king  orders  4  his 
Chief  Eunuch’  to  introduce  into  the  court  certain  high-born 
youths  of  the  Jewish  captives  in  order  to  educate  them  as  royal 
pages,  in  line  for  such  promotion  as  their  abilities  might  deserve. 
Throughout  history  this  has  been  the  honorable  destiny  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  captives;  it  was  doubtless  the  lot  of  the  family  of 
Jehoiachin,  2  Ki.  2527ff*,  as  evidenced  in  the  favor  shown  to 
Zerubbabel,  whom  i  Esd.  34  treats  as  similarly  a  royal  page, 
veavtcncos y  even  as  the  Grr.  here  at  v.4  designate  these  young 
men.  The  Chief  Eunuch  is  simply  the  majordomo;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  youths  were  made 
eunuchs,  as  Jos.  hints:  “he  made  some  of  them  eunuchs,”  nor 
to  combine  the  ref.,  after  Theodt.,  with  the  alleged  fulfilment  of 
Is.  397.  The  Pers.  heir  apparent  was  brought  up  by  eunuchs;  s. 
art.  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  cited  below  at  v.5.  But  the  notion  in 
Jos.’s  mind  had  its  corroboration  in  many  cases,  e.g.,  without 
doubt,  Nehemiah;  cf.  the  condition  represented  by  Is.  56s s- 
Jewish  tradition  agreed  with  Jos.,  as  Jer.  indicates,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  Targ.  Est.  45,  where  the  eunuch  Hatak  is  identified 
with  Dan.,  Iarchi  ad  loc .,  Epiph.,  De  vita  proph.,  x  (these  pas¬ 
sages  cited  by  vLeng.,  p.  xcvii).  But  AEz.  denies  that  the  three 
youths  were  eunuchs:  they  were  not  to  stand  before  women 
but  before  the  king,  while  that  condition  would  be  a  blemish 
contradicting  v.4,  involving  a  diminution  of  mental  ability.  The 
understanding  of  v.b  depends  upon  the  number  and  kinds  of 
classes  to  be  distinguished.  (S  and  0,  each  with  an  exegetical 
plus  making  the  first  class  definitely  of  the  Jewish  captivity, 
distinguish  three  classes:  Israelites,  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  nobles,  the  latter  two  classes  being  by  implication  Baby¬ 
lonian.  But  the  objective  of  the  story  is  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 
captives  solely.  Jeph.,  CBMich.  find  three  classes:  (1)  ‘ex  filiis 
Israel  promiscuae  sortis’;  (2)  royalty;  (3)  nobles;  but  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  orderly.  ‘Israel’  is  applied  to  the  laity  in 
contrast  to  the  Levites,  as  indeed  AEz.  understands  ‘Israel’ 
here;  but  the  distinction  is  not  used  as  between  secular  classes, 
with  exception  of  possible  appeal  to  Hos.  51.  It  is  best,  there- 
iore,  acc.  to  a  Sem.  usage,  and  following  Jun.  and  Trem.,  Bert., 
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Behr.,  Mar.,  al .,  to  regard  the  2d  and  3d  conj.  as  correlative,  i.e., 
‘  Israelites,  both  of  the  seed  royal  and  of  the  nobles.’  The  use 
of  the  Pers.  word  D^crnS  for  Jewish  gentlemen  is  not  contra¬ 
dictory;  it  may  represent  actual  courtly  use,  or  be  affectation  of 
a  high-sounding  term,  like  our  ‘grandees’;  so  Ra.  capitally  inter¬ 
prets,  CMVT  ‘duces,’  and  Sa.  ‘patriarchs,’  a  Syr.  Church  title. 
Jos.  at  once  assumes  that  the  youths  of  the  story  were  of  the 
royal  family  ‘of  Zedekiah,’  and  so  Theodt.;  so  constant  later 
Jewish  tradition,  s.  Hamburger,  RE  1,  ‘Daniel,’  at  end.  But 
this  is  as  much  surmise  as  the  notion  that  Dan.  was  a  priest,  (g 
Bel1. 

4.  The  persons  to  be  selected  were  boys,  i.e.,  of  teachable  age, 
of  perfect  physique  and  comeliness,  with  mental  powers  ap¬ 
proved  by  their  primary  education,  so  that  they  were  wholly 
competent  to  take  their  part  in  the  king’s  court.  The  stress  lies, 
as  naturally  in  a  Jewish  story,  on  the  intellectual  training.  The 
three  phrases  used  of  the  youths’  mental  qualifications  are  sim¬ 
ply  accumulative  and  do  not  permit  analysis  into  distinct  men¬ 
tal  functions;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Sem.  rhetorical  idiom  (s.  Note).  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  three  ppls.  are  to  be  understood  as  futuritive  ( cf . 
GK  §116,  d)  with  some  comm.,  or  as  qualities  already  acquired, 
with  others.  Grot,  thinks  of  their  education  in  the  Law,  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  etc.,  but  Jeph.  properly  denies  that  the 
king  had  any  use  for  that  sort  of  wisdom.  But  it  is  best  with 
the  Jewish  comm,  (so  Sa.  very  positively  in  his  tr.),  to  refer  the 
ppls.  to  the  past,  of  the  preliminary  humanistic  education.  The 
mng.  of  ‘letters  and  language  of  (ancient)  Chaldaea’  has  been 
made  clear  only  since  the  discoveries  in  Assyriology,  which  were 
only  slowly  applied  by  the  comm,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
phrase.  Keil  (1869)  first  among  the  comm,  noted  the  possibility 
of  understanding  by  it  the  language  of  the  cuneiform  script,  and 
Knab.  and  Pr.  still  more  positively  insisted  on  the  identification, 
followed  by  their  successors,  exc.  Mein.  There  must  have  ex¬ 
isted  a  wide-spread  popular  tradition  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphic 
language  ( lepoypdfx/xara )  that  had  descended  as  the  medium  of 
the  Chaldaean  sages;  its  monuments  with  its  cabalistic  script 
were  still  in  the  public  eye.  Pliny  names  three  cities  famous  at 
a  late  date  for  their  ‘  Chaldaean  learning,’  Hist,  nat.,  vi,  30,  Baby¬ 
lon,  Warka,  Hipparene;  cf.  Strabo,  xvi,  1;  and  for  the  late  sur- 
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vival  of  the  cuneiform  languages  s.  Int.,  §19,/.  The  parallel  to 
the  letters  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldseans  is  found  in  ‘all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians’  in  which  Moses  was  educated,  Acts 
722,  a  common  midrashic  notion.  As  in  the  latter  case  reference 
was  not  to  the  vulgar  Egyptian  of  the  day,  but  to  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  language,  so  the  tradition  here  concerns  not  the  Bab. 
vernacular  of  later  times,  but  the  mysterious  language  of  the 
past  surviving  only  among  adepts.  Had  the  writer  meant  Ara¬ 
maic  he  would  doubtless  have  said  so;  but  there  would  have 
been  no  point  in  his  insisting  on  a  culture  in  that  tongue.  So 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  reports  (Muller,  Fragm.  hist,  gr .,  frag.  67), 
that  “  Cyrus  was  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi,”  as  well  as 
trained  in  the  arts  of  a  gentleman.  The  query  concerning  the 
identity  of  this  Chaldaean  language  is  an  ancient  one.  The  most 
ancient  interpretation  (Jos.  speaks  only  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  not  of  the  language)  identifies  it  with  the  Aram, 
dialect,  which  is  taken  up  at  24;  Jer.  in  his  Pref.  to  Dan.  calls 
this  language  chaldaicus  sermo ;  and  so  in  Pref.  to  Kings  he  iden¬ 
tifies  the  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  tongues.  However,  in  his  comm, 
here  he  discusses  Philo’s  opinion  that  Heb.  was  the  same  as 
Chaldee,  as  Abraham  came  from  Chaldaea;  but  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  others  that  Abraham  knew  two  languages.  This  iden¬ 
tification  was  Jewish,  appearing  prob.  in  the  Talmud  (s.  Dalm., 
Gramm .,  p.  3),  and  was  held  by  AEz.,  who  interprets  the  Chal¬ 
daean  language  and  the  Aram,  as  the  tongue  of  the  king.  Until 
the  rise  of  Assyriology  this  view  remained  the  prevailing  one. 

Jeph.’s  comment  on  this  assembling  of  cultured  men  at  the 
royal  court  is  pertinent:  “The  king’s  object  was  twofold:  to 
gratify  his  fancy  for  men  of  knowledge;  and  to  be  able  to  boast 
that  in  his  court  are  the  greatest  men  of  the  world.”  Elder 
comm.,  e.g.,  Rosen.,  Hav.,  illustrate  from  a  similar  practice  at 
the  Sublime  Porte.  The  royal  court  of  letters  played  its  part  in 
ancient  antiquity  as  well  as  in  later  civilizations;  the  Epistle  of 
Aristeas  represents  the  Jewish  tradition  of  Ptolemy  II’s  intel¬ 
lectual  coterie  of  scholars;  the  Story  of  Ahikar  proved  how  val¬ 
uable  the  trained  thinker  was  to  the  king  in  his  political  emer¬ 
gencies.  It  became  a  later  problem  how  far  Daniel  and  his 
friends  practised  these  heathen  arts  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Chrys. 
argues  that  no  blame  lies  in  learning  but  only  in  the  use,  and 
Geier  similarly  holds  that  we  must  distinguish  between  theory 
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and  practice,  that  a  knowledge  of  magic  is  useful  in  order  to 
counteract  it.  Calv.  more  positively  decides  that  Dan.  would 
have  made  short  work  with  any  superstitions  just  as  he  did  with 
the  unclean  foods.  But  the  story  stands  for  the  readiness  of  the 
Jews  to  accept  secular  education,  as  all  through  their  history, 
without  despite  to  their  religion;  cf.  the  story  of  Joseph. 

5.  As  cadet  members  of  the  court  the  youths  were  taken  on 
the  budget  of  the  royal  menage  and  given  a  stated  assignment 
of  food  and  drink  from  the  royal  commissariat.  A  technical  Pers. 
term  is  used  of  this  gratuity,  =  ‘assignment,  appropriation/  and 
while  the  elder  tr.  ‘  portion  ’  (AV  JV)  rests  primarily  on  an 
erroneous  Jewish  etymology,  it  is  more  accurate  than  ‘  dainties  ’ 
(RVV)  or  ‘  delicacies  *  (Dr.),  although  by  implication  such  fare 
must  have  been  of  superior  quality.  The  Gr.  fellow  derivative, 
7 roTiPafa,  was  used  of  honorific  gifts  from  the  royal  table.  Also 
the  gift  of  the  ‘royal  wine’  (cf.  Est.  i7),  the  indispensable  drink 
of  the  Persians,  is  specified.  Dr.  eft.  for  these  honorary  gifts  of 
food,  Gen.  43s4,  2  Sa.  n8,  2  Ki.  2530.  But  the  Pers.  court  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  its  predecessors  in  lavish  entertainment,  and  both 
Est.  and  the  Gr.  writers  report  the  tradition  of  the  opulence  of 
the  feast  and  of  the  regular  support  of  innumerable  guests  at 
the  royal  table — a  proof  that  the  Pers.  customs  are  in  mind,  not 
the  Bab.,  as  Hengst.  argues,  p.  335;  s.  Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘The 
Fifth  Monarchy/  c.  3.  The  youths  were  to  be  given  the  normal 
three  years  of  training  acc.  to  the  Pers.  system.  See  vLeng.  at 
v.4  for  the  Gr.  notices  on  the  education  of  the  Pers.  youth;  acc. 
to  Plato,  Alcibiades  I,  121,  the  higher  education  began  in  the 
14th  year,  and  Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  i,  2,  assigns  a  limit  above  this 
at  the  1 6th  or  17th  year.  This  triennium  has  its  origin  in  the 
Avesta  (SBE2  4,  31 1  f.):  “How  long  a  time  of  a  year’s  length 
shall  a  student  go  to  a  master  of  spiritual  learning  ?  For  a  period 
of  three  springtides  (years)  he  shall  gird  himself  with  the  holy 
education”;  s.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson’s  excellent  article  on  ‘Pers.  Edu¬ 
cation’  in  Enc.  of  Education ,  which  gathers  all  the  material  on 
the  subject  and  fully  illustrates  our  story.  Much  later  in  the 
old  Pers.  territory  a  three  years’  course  was  the  vogue  in  the 
famous  Nestorian  school  at  Nisibis;  s.  Baumstark,  Gesch.  d.  syr. 
Liter atur ,  114;  Labourt,  Le  christianisme  dans  V empire  perse , 
297. 

6.  The  four  heroes  of  the  following  Stories  are  now  introduced. 
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They  are  said  to  belong  to  the  preferred  tribe  of  Judah;  were 
they  of  royal  blood,  as  later  tradition  claimed  (s.  at  v.3),  this 
would  have  been  noted.  A  failure  in  historic  verisimilitude  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  absence  of  patronymics.  The  four  names  occur  pre¬ 
dominantly  or  solely  in  late  bks.  of  the  O.T.;  all  four  appear  in 
Neh.  On  Daniel  s.  Int.,  §2  and  Note  inf.  7.  The  Chief  Eunuch 
signifies  the  adoption  of  these  aliens  into  the  court  by  giving 
them  native  names,  which  naturally  contain  elements  of  the 
Bab.  religion.  This  change  of  name  was  a  requisite  for  members 
of  the  court,  and  has  its  Bibl.  precedent,  as  AEz.  notes,  in  the 
change  of  Joseph’s  name  ( cf .  Dr.,  DB  ii,  77 36:  Erman,  Life  in 
Anc.  Egypt ,  p.  517).  We  have  so  to  explain  the  names  of  Zerub- 
babel,  Shenassar  and  Sheshbassar,  who  were  prob.  brought  up 
in  the  royal  court.  In  any  case  there  appears  to  have  been  but 
small  objection  on  the  part  of  Jews  to  the  adoption  of  heathen 
names;  Esther  and  Mordecai  have  their  parallels  in  the  papyri 
and  in  all  Jewish  literature.  This  tendency  long  preceded  the 
subtle  Hellenization  of  the  2d  cent.  Indeed  the  Jews,  except 
possibly  in  periods  of  reaction  ( e.g .,  at  present  Jews  returning  to 
Palestine  are  adopting  Heb.  names),  have  never  stickled  at  for¬ 
eign  names,  even  those  with  heathenish  implications:  see  Zunz, 
‘Die  Namen  der  Juden/  in  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen ,  vol.  2.  In 
Dan.’s  cognomen  Beltesa§§ar  the  Akk.  word  is  evident  as 
Bal&tsu-usur ,  ‘Protect-his-life  V  (or  with  some,  Balat-sar-umr, 
‘  Protect-the-life-of-the-Prince  I’).  Strangely  enough  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  has  vocalized  this  so  as  to  insert  the  name  ‘  Bel/  to  agree 
with  45(8),  acc.  to  which  Dan.  was  named  after  Neb.’s  god,  i.e., 
Bel.  If  the  writer  meant  to  include  ‘Bel/  then  he  did  not  know 
how  to  analyze  Bab.  names.  But  there  are  other  traditions  of 
the  vocalization  of  the  name;  so  with  Belitsasdr ,  i.e.,  as  com¬ 
pounded  with  Belit,  the  paredros  of  Bel  (but  based  on  the  Gr., 
not  the  Sem.  spelling,  which  requires  t,  not  t).  The  Grr.,  which 
TJ  followed,  identified  the  name  with  that  of  King  Belsa§§ar,  ren¬ 
dering  both  with  B aXrao-ap.  The  three  other  names  are  dis¬ 
guised.  The  third  doubtless  stands  for  original  ‘ Abed-Nebo,’ 
‘Servant  of  Nebo’;  Sadrak  is  prob.  perversion  of  Mardnk; 
Mesak  has  not  been  explained.  The  outlandish  heathen  names 
of  Babylonia  were  sardonically  played  upon  by  the  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  theophoric  elements  Marduk  and  (his  father)  Nebo 
are  characteristic  of  the  later  Bab.  religion:  s.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab. 
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u.  ylss.,  i,  c.  14.  In  the  Apocryphon  in  c.  3  these  Pagan  names 
are  discarded. 

3.  nsxn]  icn  in  the  mostly  late  mng.  ‘command/  as  in  Arab. — 
t:bpn]  Despite  Cheyne’s  gratuitous  condemnation  of  the  word,  EB 
s.v.,  and  the  comparison  or  identification  with  twk  Gen  io3  (Hitz., 
Cheyne),  following  unconsciously  Jos.’s  precedent  with  his  'Aax^vr^ 
AJ  x,  10,  2,  the  name  occurs  as  tjddx  in  an  incantation  text  from 
Nippur  published  by  Myhrman  in  the  Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume , 
345,  34b>  republished  in  my  Aram.  Incant.  Texts ,  145.  With  the  name 
should  be  compared  Alpazanda  in  Clay,  BE  x,  p.  41.  For  elder  views  s. 
Rosen.,  vLeng.,  the  latter  with  Rodiger’s  suggestion  of  Pers.  aspa-nasa, 
‘horse-nose.’  Justi,  Iran.  Namenbuch ,  46,  connects  with  Syr.  alpha, 
Mand.  sapinza,  ‘post-station,’  NPers.  siphanj,  which  can  mean  ‘guest.’ 
See  Nestle,  Marg.,  38,  with  a  possible  ancestry  from  Lat.  hospitium  ( ! ). 
Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Gehman  have  kindly  examined  the 
word  for  me  and  report  no  satisfactory  results.  (S’s  ’A^teaSpi  is  due 
to  identification  of  this  officer  with  is*?sn,  v.n,  q.v.  for  the  derivation 
of  'A£.  from  nsSDn.  £>  Alpaz,  Lu.  'Aoxaahop — VDnD  m]  Correctly 
the  Grr.,  ‘his  chief  eunuch,’  i.e.,  chamberlain.  For  various  titles  in  the 
Oriental  court  compounded  with  rab  s.  Meissner,  Bab.  u.  Ass.,  1,  31; 
these  compounds  spread  in  the  WSem.  world,  s.  Lidz.,  NE  366.  Aq. 
pedantically,  ‘teacher  of  the  eunuchs.’  This  title  appears  also  2  Ki.  1817, 
Jer.  393- 13,  and  in  CIS  ii,  no.  38  (687  b.c.);  cf.  Phoen.  anaiDjn  (‘exalted 
chief  eunuch’?),  Lidz.,  l.c .,  Cooke,  NSI  no.  21.  Saris  appears  in  Akk., 
Del.,  Ewb.,  694,  and  Jastrow  has  demonstrated  the  same  mng.  for 
larlen  in  the  Ass.  Law  Code,  JAOS  41,  18.  Haupt,  JBL  1916,  321, 
explains  'D  as  a  Safel  of  Dn,  ‘with  the  testicles  mashed.’  But  Winckler, 
Jensen,  al.,  prefer  to  find  in  'D  la  reli,  ‘Vorgesetzter,’  s.  GB,  Manitius, 
ZA  24,  109,  n.  1.  The  phenomenon  of  high  military  officers  bearing  the 
title  appears  to  have  raised  doubts  whether  it  meant  primarily  ‘eunuch.’ 
But  it  is  easier  to  think  of  the  latter  word  developing  into  the  mng.  of 
an  official  title  than  vice  versa.  Ancient  evidence  points  to  the  use  of 
‘eunuch’  as  of  a  royal  minister,  and  in  Test.  Joseph,  7,  the  eunuch 
Potiphar  is  not  only  married  but  has  children.  (On  the  other  hand, 
Burton  records  that  the  actual  eunuchs  in  Mekka  have  wives.)  Further, 
eunuchs  often  distinguished  themselves  both  in  political  and  military 
affairs.  Apart  from  the  probable  case  of  Nehemiah,  I  note  what  Olm- 
stead  says,  Hist,  of  A  ss.,  153,  of  Daiian-Ashur,  Shalmaneser’s  great 
vizier,  remarking  that  a  large  proportion  of  highest  officers,  many  of 
the  military  commanders,  etc.,  on  the  testimony  of  the  reliefs  were 
eunuchs,  and  that  “there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  D.-A.  was 
one  of  these  unfortunates.”  A  general,  Bagoas,  of  Ochus’  expedition 
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against  Syria  was  a  eunuch  (Schurer,  GJV  3,  233,  n.  22).  Several  such 
cases  may  be  cited  from  Byzantine  history,  e.g .,  the  illustrious  com¬ 
mander  Narses. — ‘To  introduce,’  not  ‘to  bring’  from  Judah,  with 
CBMich. — ':ae]  The  theocratic  name  of  the  people  is  em¬ 
ployed  (Hitz.)  after  the  prevailing  use  of  the  Chronicler,  unlike  Neh.’s 
Memoirs  and  Est.,  where  ‘Jews’  is  used  (s.  Torrey,  Composition,  35,  for 
these  terms  in  Chr.);  all  the  Twelve  Tribes  are  ideally  included.  At  v.6 
the  selected  youths  are  described  as  of  Judah.  (S  inserts  ‘[of  the  sons] 
Ttov  p,eYiar£vci>v  [°f  Israel],’  and  0  xfjt;  Blud.,  p.  51, 

suggests  a  primitive  ns*  =  (S  ||  op  =  ©.  But  (jley*  ®  (also  1  Esd.  i36) 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  grading  in  the  three  classes. 
Megistani  became  the  official  designation  of  Parthian  grandees  (Sueto¬ 
nius,  Calig.,  v,  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xv,  27,  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.,  5, 
343/.),  and  possibly  t.  (xey.  is  a  doublet  to  etuX4xtg>v  =  Pers.  trcman. 
0’s  t.  a  lx-  is  an  insertion  from  225,  and  may  be  exegetical,  as  v.2  speaks 
only  of  the  captivity  of  the  king. — 'on  pi  .  .  .  jn?Di]  The  conjs.  are 
correlative,  ‘both  .  .  .  and,’  with  Jun.-Trem.,  Bert.,  al.;  cf.  720,  813, 
Gen.  36s4,  Ju.  64  (other  cases  BDB  253a,  GB  1896).  Some  Mssom.  1  i°. 
A  similar  usage  in  Syr.,  Nold.,  SG  §340,  Duval,  GS  §38 7,  b. — noiV^n  ;*-*?] 
=  2  Ki.  2s25,  etc. — DTmo]  Est.  i3,  69f;  =  OPers.  fratama,  ‘fore¬ 
most’;  the  etymology  first  proposed  by  Anquetil  de  Perron  and 
von  Bohlen  (s.  Rosen.),  anticipated  by  Jun.,  Geier,  al.,  in  compar¬ 
ing  Gr.  words  of  similar  origin.  See  Lexx.  and  Paton,  also  Tisdall, 
JQR  4,  97.  0  transliterates:  (5  e-i«X£xtg>v,  ‘selected.’  Aq.  in  his 
first  ed.  (s.  Field,  i,  p.  xxiv  seqq.)  had  acc.  to  Jer.  exXsxt&v,  but  in 
the  second  xupdwwv,  and  so  V  tyrannos.  Similarly  0  for  tona-u  3-  3 
Tup.  (interpolated  in  <S),  and  so  433  =  ]nmn.  Tupavvoq  ap¬ 

pears  elsewhere  in  (&  as  tr.  of  a '“a  p*i,  and  also  of  petty  princes,  Job 
4217e,  2  Mac.  58.  This  is  doubtless  a  Pal.  reminiscence  of  Philistine 
pD  =  Tupavvoq,  which  word  actually  appears  in  Targ.,  sjivj,  as 
equivalent  for  pD,  e.g.,  Ju.  33;  in  Targ.  Is.  34’  =  vax.  Also  the  Syr. 
Clemens  Romanus,  p.  24,  1.  24  (ed.  Lagarde)  uses  this  word  for  the  Heb. 
Judges  in  contrast  with  kings.  Aq.  thus  interpreted  the  word  with  a 
correspondent  Pal.  term.  Sym.,  xtov  n&pOwv  ‘Parthians,’  so  §>,  Chrys. 
=  Theodt.,  icapOivouq  by  error.  Cf.  Targ.  Est.  i3,  Targ.  II 

Est.  69,  ed.  Lagarde,  =  D'cme.  The  anonymous  ‘Hebrew  Interpre¬ 
ter’  tr.  euyevwv,  and  Jos.  £UYevsffT&T0U?>  i.e.,  thinking  of  Jewish 
nobles.  The  word  came  down  from  Pers.  court  language  and  appar¬ 
ently  survived  as  designation  of  nobles.  Cf.  a  Pers.  title  of  like  origin, 
■pms,  of  Waidarnag  at  Yeb,  APO  pap.  1, 1.  5,  and  the  title  inama 
on  Gr.  coins  of  Persia,  s.  Hill,  Gr.  Coins  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  p.  clxiv  seq.;  that  is,  these  titles  survived  to  a  late  date. 

4.  an1?']  Grr.  veavftiy.ous,  as  of  the  Three  Pages,  1  Esd.  34  below 
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@  uses  xatScipia.  Similarly  Arab,  ghuldm  means  page. — dind]  Exc. 
here  and  Jer.  317  4U0c  always  did.  It  is  best  with  Torrey,  Notes ,  II,  229, 
to  regard  this  form  as  a  conflate  spelling  of  did  and  dd-ind  ‘ anything/ 
and  so  to  hold  them  apart.  See  Lexx.  for  proposed  derivations:  the  two 
as  identical,  dind  =  ‘spot’  (so  most  recently  BL  528,  s),  or  as  distinct 
words,  which  is  far  preferable.  For  hdikd  (cf.  Akk.  indefinites,  mamma, 
mamma,  etc.),  cf.  Arab,  mahma ,  ‘whatever’ <  ma-hu-ma  (s.  de  Sacy, 
Gram,  arabe 2,  1,  195)  =  Heb.  ma-(h)u-ma  ;  this  derivation  avoids  the 
objection  on  ground  of  accent  lying  against  Ges.’s  derivation  ( Thcs .) 
as  from  hdi  hd.  Jewish  lexicography  is  uncertain,  Jastr.  s.v .  did;  but 
the  Jewish  comm,  here  as  ‘blemish,’  and  so  Sa.  in  his  tr.  (8  ©  imitate 
the  word  a'xcjtjioix;.  Blud.  has  assembled  several  such  cases  of  <2>’s  asso- 
nantal  renderings,  e.g .,  i20  91X0J0901  =  O'SD’X,  io6  XajxxaSes  =  'TdS; 
cf.  Dr.,  Text  of  Sam.2,  at  54. — nxiD  ’OVJ]  Not  archaistic,  ?<s.  Behr.,  Dr.; 
the  expression  is  frequent  in  Est.,  e.g.,  i11. — 'ji  O'^dd’d]  The  comm,  try 
their  hand  at  obtaining  exact  specifications  and  a  logical  order  in  these 
three  phrases,  e.g.,  Hitz.,  but  many  confess  it  cannot  be  urged  too  far 
(e.g.,  CBMich.,  vLeng.).  But  it  is  best  with  Behr.  to  regard  the  phrases 
as  superlatives,  or  rather  cumulatives.  Cf.  njo  tddh  v.20,  and  the 
synonymity  of  these  rts.  in  221.  The  terms  here  are  reversed  inf.  v.17. 
Sem.  diction  abounds  in  the  heaping  of  adjectival  clauses  to  produce 
not  an  analytic  but  a  single  effect;  e.g.,  frequently  in  the  Arab,  philo¬ 
sophic  tract  published  by  Dieterici,  Thier  u.  Mensch. — njn  V*i']  Cognate 
accusative,  =  nr::  ijjt  221. — ;np]  An  Aramaism  in  form  as  well  as  in 
origin,  s.  Kautzsch,  Aramaismen,  51;  =  ‘knowledge,’  e.g.,  2  Ch.  i10ffq 
in  Ecc.  io20  understood  by  many  as  ‘seat  of  thought,  mind,’  but  the 
parallelism  here  demands  an  objective  gen.  Later  jhjd  =  ‘Gnosis’  in 
the  particular  field  of  the  Mandaean  sect;  cf.  Akk.  mudii ,  epithet  of 
Enmeduranki  and  a  priestly  title,  s.  KAT  533,  n.  9,  p.  591;  Jastrow, 
Rel.  Bab.  u.  Ass.,  2,  55.  148.  But  0  uses  yvwatc;  here  for  njn. — ro]  = 
‘ability’;  summing  up  the  virtues  listed,  and  referring  to  the  youths’ 
ability  to  carry  themselves  worthily  in  the  royal  presence. — n  D>*?]  Tech¬ 
nical  term  for  attendance  on  the  royal  court;  so,  more  fully,  +  'JdS 
•^Dn,  vv.  6- 19,  cf.  1  Sa.  1622,  etc.;  and  so  of  the  servitors  of  Deity:  of 
the  priests,  Dt.  io8;  of  the  prophet,  1  Ki.  171,  cf.  ‘  standing  in  the  divine 
council,’  Jer.  2318;  of  the  angels,  inf.  710,  Lu.  119.  Cf.  APO  pap.  49, 1.  9, 
and  pap.  51,  1.  13.  Cf.  Akk.  nazdzu  ina  pan,  s.  GB  s.z».  2,  d. — Vd\"i]  In 
Akk.  ‘palace,’  as  here,  but  in  the  WSerri.  field  most  commonly  of  the 
god’s  temple,  and  so  generally  in  O.T.  So  Aq.,  Sym.  here,  ev  voc(f>,  pos¬ 
sibly  preserved  in  Orc  evtoxtov,  error  for  sv  vay;  cf.  VSS  at  41.  The 
same  use  as  here  appears  in  the  Ahikar  papp.  Later  usage  reduced  the 
word  to  the  sense  of  ‘mansion’:  s.  Mandaic  text  in  my  Aram.  Incant. 
Texts,  no.  38,  1.  2,  and  the  word  survives  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
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Arab,  of  the  Lebanon. — did^i].  The  infin.  depends  upon  v.3. — 

'■>??]  Correctly  <£  0  ypi^axa,  13  litteras ,  i.e.,  ‘literature’  (so  Moff.),  not 
‘learning,’  EW.  This  abstract  use  of  the  word  appears  at  i17,  Is. 
29n?r-13.  The  same  use  of  the  word  in  Syr.,  e.g.,  Jn.  71S  (=  ypa-jX^axa), 
Acts  725;  also  Ep .  Afar  Serapion ,  in  Cureton,  Spicilegium ,  43,  1.  9.  Ori- 
gen  tr.  ">sd  nnp  Ju.  i11  by  ypapL^Ttiiv.  Aq.  unfortunately 
In  NHeb.  rnsp,  rrvap  =  ‘letters,’  ‘mathematics.’  The  noun  is  paired 
with  the  following  p'-rS  as  a  const.  This  construction  is  not  so 
‘rare’  as  GK  §128,  a,  n.  1,  holds,  asserting  that  the  present  case  and 
njn  Is.  112  can  be  treated  as  ‘ein  absolut  stehender  Genetiv’ — what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  Other  cases  are  to  be  found  in  Gen.  1419,  Ju.  i6, 
and  freq.  in  Est.,  e.g.,  i6- 14,  917,  esp.  ‘script  and  tongue/  i22,  etc.  Behr. 
cites  the  Jewish  coin  legend  DHimn  nsm  The  same  use  appears 

constantly  in  BAram.,  e.g.,  52-  5,  619,  Ezr.  415,  54,  etc.;  and  in  Sachau’s 
pap.  no.  1, 1.  23.  In  Syr.  the  paired  construct  is  rare,  Nold.,  SG  §209  A, 
citing  but  one  case;  it  is  occasional  in  Mand.,  Nold.,  MG  p.  309.  In 
Arab,  it  is  occasional  in  early  poetry,  frequent  in  later  prose  writers, 
Wright,  Gr.,  2,  p.  201.  In  general  the  usage  is  proper  where  things 
go  in  pairs,  as  here.  The  accent  on  isD  is  divisive,  and  so  CBMich. 
argues  for  the  distinction  of  ‘letters  and  the  Chald.  tongue’;  so  appar¬ 
ently  (S,  but  not  ©.  But  Sa.  tr.  definitely,  ‘the  script  of  the  Chaldaeans 
and  their  tongue.’ — p'^S]  ‘The  language  of  Chaldaea/  so  the 
force  of  the  anarthrous  o;  cf.  D'rv^Sa  =  ‘Philistia/  etc.,  and  the  several 
Gentilic  pis.  in  Gen.  io13f-.  A  Chaldaean  district  and  tribe  still  survived 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Strabo’s  day,  xvi,  1,  6. 

5.  p'l]  ‘Assigned,’  in  sense  of  numerical  distribution;  as  here,  v.10; 
in  v.u  of  assignment  of  a  command.  Cf.  Kautzsch,  Aramaismen,  108. 
The  I£al  in  similar  use  Is.  6s12,  Ps.  1474. — isva  cv»  -on]  =  Jer.  5234  of 
the  portion  assigned  to  Jehoiachin  by  Evil-Merodach;  so  of  the  duty  of 
the  ministers  of  the  temple,  1  Ch.  1637. — Ja-ns]  Also  inf.  and  1126. 
This  separation  into  two  words  has  prevailing  Mass,  authority  and  is 
accepted  by  Bar,  Gin.  (s.  their  notes,  the  ancient  Hilleli  Cod.  treating 
it  as  one  word),  but  not  by  Mich.,  Kit.  Kamp.  notes  that  as  one  word  2 
should  not  have  dages,  eft.  dj.hs  316.  The  separation  was  due  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  etymology,  as  though  ns  =  Heb.  ‘portion/  an  etymology  not  known 
to  the  ancients.  Ra.  says  that  the  word  means  cooked  food  in  contrast 
to  raw,  AEz.  interprets  32  from  the  erroneous  32  Eze.  257.  Sa.  also  tr. 
with  two  words,  ‘bread  and  condiment  (’ udrn ).’  <&  paraphrases  cor¬ 
rectly,  ‘an  allowance  (exOssig,  cf.  Blud.,  p.  35,  n.  5)  from  the  king’s 
house’;  0  apparently  connects  with  Aram.  xmnD  and  tr.  xpaics^a;  H 
excellently  annonam.  The  word  is  OPers.  pat'baga  (=  Sansk.  prati- 
bhaga),  ‘portion/  taken  into  Syr.  as  njtjs  (so  here  in  g>),  and  into  Gr. 
as  For  its  definition  s.  Athenceus,  xi,  c.  109,  acc.  to  whom 
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it  included  certain  honorific  gifts;  in  Syr.  =  ‘dainties,’  s.  PSmith.  The 
identification  with  xoti(J.  was  made  by  Grot,  and  Castellus. — rnirc] 
Sing.,  cf.  v.10  and  s.  GK  §93,  ss,  cf.  1  Sa.  194;  possible  other  cases  GK 
§124  k.  AEz.  interprets  the  pi.  of  the  various  wines  at  the  different 
seasons. — For  the  loose  syntax  of  the  infin.  cf.  the  exact 
parallel  Gen.  42s5.  The  infin.  may  depend  by  a  zeugma  of  mngs.  on  p>i 
(cf.  224  N’-ninS  'jc),  or  be  a  case  of  the  loose  construction  of  the  infin. 
with  b  equivalent  to  a  finite:  e.g .,  Am.  8s,  and  BAram.  inf.  216-  18,  515; 
s.  GK  §114,  p,  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §206;  cf.  Eng.,  ‘and  so  to.’  There  is  no 
need  with  Mar.,  Lohr,  to  reverse  the  two  halves  of  the  v.,  aligning  'jVi 
with  nohS  and  onsSSi.  Ehr.  cancels  the  first  half  as  superfluous;  but 
the  apparently  minor  point  of  the  cuisine  is  the  hinge  of  the  story. 
The  vb.  means,  not  ‘nourish’  with  0  II  EVV  Dr.,  al.,  but  ‘educate,’ 
with  <$>  &  CBMich.,  al.,  Moff.  It  means  ‘bring  up’  physically,  e.g.,  Is.  i2, 
and  then  intellectually,  e.g.,  2  Ki.  io6,  and  so  —  Syr.  ton  Pael,  e.g.,  Acts 
223,  and  terbitd  ‘education.’ — D.nxpD]  =  ‘at  their  end,’  as  vv.15-  18,  after 
the  more  common  sense,  not  ‘some  of  them’  by  reason  of  the  masc. 
suff.,  so  (&.  (AEz.  offers  both  constructions;  Sa.  definitely  tr.  as  here.) 
Such  inconcinnity  of  agreement  appears  freq.  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  inf.  89,  and 
s.  GK  §135,  o,  Diehl,  Das  Pronomen  pers.  suff.,  Giessen,  1895,  and  for 
the  Aram,  dialects,  Kau.,  §53,  Anm.  a.  b,  and  Nold.,  MG  §147. — 

The  infin.  construction  is  resolved  into  the  finite  with  reason  as  a  change 
of  subj.  is  involved;  CBMich.  eft.  Is.  32s.  Cf.  the  Arab,  subjunct.  with 
fa,  Wright,  Gr.,  2,  p.  30.  Dr.,  Tenses,  p.  139,  n.  1,  cites  this  as  a  case 
‘in  inferior  prose,’  but  hardly  with  justice.  For  similar  usage  in  Aram, 
s.  at  71®. 

6.  >rm]  Gin.  notes  a  Sebir  (s.  his  Int.,  p.  187)  vcm.  For  sing.  vb.  with 
pi.  subj.  s.  GK  §145,  o.  p.  In  BAram.  the  present  construction  appears 
in  Ezr.  51- 3-  6,  and  is  frequent  in  Syr.,  Nold.,  SG  §322. — ona]  =  ‘among 
them,’  so  e.g.,  Ex.  1428.  (£’s  paraphrase  makes  the  identification  of  Judah 
as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. — Sion]  =  Eze.  i44- 20,  28s  Kt.  Vxn,  of 
the  traditional  sage;  also  a  son  of  David,  1  Ch.  31,  and  a  priest,  Ezr.  82, 
Neh.  io7.  The  name  is  also  Akk.,  Ddnilu,  and  Sab.,  Palm.,  Nab.,  s. 
Lexx.;  also  of  an  angel,  Enoch  692.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
mng.  ‘El  has  judged’;  the  name  is  taken  from  tradition,  not  invented 
for  this  bk.  Geiger,  Urschrift ,  296,  Gin.,  Int.,  397,  think  of  the  Mass, 
pointing  as  intentionally  obscuring  the  sacred  element  el;  but  it  is 
phonetically  correct. — n>jjn]  See  Lexx.;  it  appears  in  Akk.  transcrip¬ 
tion  as  II ananiyama  and  on  an  Aram,  docket  from  Nippur,  '•jjn;  also 
in  Sachau’s  papp.;  in  Jewish  inscriptions,  Lidz.,  NE  278,  Eph.  2,  72;  in 
Tobit,  513,  and  in  N.T. — W'D]  Name  of  a  cousin  of  Moses,  Ex.  6 
and  of  a  person  in  Neh.  84.  Delitzsch  (in  Bar,  p.  xi)  interprets,  ‘who  is 
what  God  is?’;  so  BDB  and  most  modern  comm.;  Ilommel,  Anc.  II eb. 
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Tradition ,  300,  ‘who  is  a  god?’  (but  Hwb.,  ‘wer  ist  der  aer  Gott  ist?5), 
and  eft .  Sso'D  as  Hitz.  had  done,  deriving  element  tr  from  my  ‘be  like.’ 
But  Schrader  rightly  refutes  such  an  etymology,  COT  2,  106;  MethuSael 
is  not  similar.  The  name  =  with /D  —  ‘salvation,5  as  in  the 

Moab.  name  ytf'D;  cf.  SNymN  >  bx2-\x  Hos.  io14,  VjqpP.  And  so,  I  find, 
Torrey,  Notes,  I,  257,  decides. — nm;]  An  ancient  name,  common  in 
the  later  age;  also  in  the  papp.;  s.  Lexx.  ij  has  conj.  before  this  last 
name,  ©  supplies  it  to  the  last  three  names;  <&  has  asyndeton  through¬ 
out,  and  is  prob.  original;  s.  at  v.20.  The  order  of  the  last  three  names 
is  alphabetical.  Some  Gr.  mss,  also  (EB,  place  Azarias  before  Mishael, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  central  position  taken  by  the  former  in 
3s3  f-. — 7.  mep  .  .  .  Dtrp]  Cf.  2  Ki.  1734,  Neh.  97;  otherwise  the  phrase 
appears  only  in  BAram.  (512),  Syr.,  NHeb.,  JAram.;  cf.  Jastr.,  s.v.  mo. 
There  is  no  reason  with  Scheftelowitz,  Arisches  im  A.T.,  64,  to  hold 
that  the  phrase  is  due  to  Pers.  influence. — 20]  (£  ©  B  om.;  it  is 
superfluous  and  may  have  come  in  from  v.8. — In  io1  (not  all 
mss)  -ttyKoSa.  The  name  prob.  =  Bald(su-u$ur  (with  Akk.  s  >  Heb.  I), 
cf.  Schrader,  COT  ad  loc .,  BDB;  but  GB  prefers  B ala(-s ar-u$ur,  but 
hardly  with  reason  appealing  to  the  Gr.  form;  Professor  Clay  has  in¬ 
formed  me  that  this  derivation  ‘is  not  possible.5  Delitzsch,  in  Bar,  p.  ix, 
thinks  that  the  name  has  been  abbreviated  from  Bel-baldtsu-u§ur ,  which 
would  then  explain  45(8>.  None  of  these  suggested  names  actually  oc¬ 
curs  in  Akk.  Wilson,  p.  30,  assumes  Bel-lil-$ar-u$nr ,  ‘Bel  protect  the 
hostage  of  the  king,5  but  without  warrant.  The  testimony  of  the  VSS 
is  against  40’s  doubling  of  the  f,  which  may  represent  the  original  pe¬ 
nultimate  accentuation  (appearing  actually  in  some  cursives).  The  ele¬ 
ment  usur  is  variously  vocalized,  e.g .,  -ixn-w.  The  Grr.  identified  this 
name  with  ‘Belshazzar,5  hence  for  both  BaXrasap;  A  BapTaaap  is  due  to 
Coptic  exchange  of  liquids,  cf.  Apispaap  v.11. — "pry]  This  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  "pm  were  analyzed  by  Del.  in  Bar,  p.  xii,  as  containing  the  Su¬ 
merian  element  aku ,  ‘moon  god,5  approved  by  Schrader  (for Malone) 
and  by  Kon.,  Ewb.  Lcnormant,  Jensen  suggested  identification  with 
the  Elamite  god  Sutruk  (EB  4420).  It  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
with  Zimmern,  KAT  396,  Jahn,  that  like  “pm,  2  Ki.  1937  (so  for  the 
latter  Cheyne  earlier),  is  an  intentional  perversion  of  "p^c,  ‘Marduk.5 
For  such  a  n.  pr.  cf.  the  Aram,  docket  name  •pns  in  CIS  ii,  no.  68,  and 
cf.  Jehu,  Hadad,  etc. — p?r]  ,K.  Kohler,  on  these  names,  Z^l  1889,  46- 
51,  and  Winckler,  Altor.  Borsch.,  3,  56  /.,  suggested  a  perversion  of  pc», 
cipher  for  Babel,  Jer.  25s8  (Grot,  had  made  the  comparison).  Again 
Marduk  may  be  contained  in  the  word.  The  spelling  of  these  names 
in  Gr.  mss  with  -z.  appears  to  be  Origenian. — uj  nay]  Again  the  ele¬ 
ments  separated  by  against  the  orig.  use;  at  329  nuj  1237.  The 
first  element  very  common  in  late  names,  Biblical  and  epigraphical,  s. 
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Lexx.,  Sachau,  APO  Index,  Lidz.,  NE  332  /.  It  is  pointed  here  Aramaic- 
wise;  so  ms  51  alone  A^Bvayo)  =  Lu.  uj  is  doubtless  disguise  of  vu; 
so  Sa.  (cited  by  AEz.,  who  holds  it  to  be  without  proof).  Nebo  is  a 
common  element  in  late  WSem.  names;  s.  Sachau,  Lidz.,  ll.cc .  lanay 
is  found  in  Syr.,  Cureton,  Anc.  Syr.  Doc.,  text,  p.  14.  Acc.  to  Kon., 
Lgb.,  2,  465,  Ruzicka,  ‘Konsonantische  Dissimilation,’  BA  6,  Heft  4,  p. 
126,  Bergstr.,  Gr.  §20,  c,  the  change  is  one  of  phonetic  dissimilation. 
But  it  is  far  more  likely  an  intentional  perversion  to  avoid  an  idolatrous 
name,  as  in  the  preceding  names,  and  cf.  Timnath-serah,  Jos.  1950  and 
Sukkoth-benoth,  2  Ki.  1730  (see  my  note,  JBL  31,  141).  Winckler,  l.c., 
calls  attention  to  the  combination  of  these  names  in  Jos.’s  report  of  a 
letter  of  Darius  to  the  Samaritan  officials,  AJ  xi,  4,  9,  in  which  occur 
Sadrakes,  Ananias,  and  Bo^-qXwv,  i.e.,  Ba£uXo>v,  =  (?). 


8-17.  The  test  of  piety  demanded  by  Daniel.  8.  Dan.  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  defile  himself  with  the  heathen  foods,  and 
proffered  his  petition  to  the  Chief  Eunuch  that  he  might  be  ex¬ 
cused;  the  sequel  shows  that  he  was  also  speaking  for  his  com¬ 
panions.  VLeng.  first  exhibited  at  length  the  motives  for  this 
abstention:  the  scruples  against  meats  sacrificed  ‘  with  the  blood  * 
(so  PsSa.)  and  probably  elSo)X6dvray  Acts  1529,  and  against 
wine  as  generally  graced  with  a  religious  libation  (cf.  1  Cor.  io21), 
while  at  least  the  later  law  was  peculiarly  rigorous  against  the 
defilement  of  drinkables  and  their  vessels.  Jos.  gives  a  parallel 
in  his  anecdote  of  the  pious  Jews  in  whose  cause  he  went  to 
Rome,  who  lived  only  on  figs  and  nuts,  Life ,  §3.  So  Judas  and 
his  company  preferred  to  live  in  the  mountains  like  wild  beasts 
and  to  eat  grasses  to  escape  pollution,  2  Mac.  527.  The  scruple  is 
finer  than  that  exhibited  in  1  Mac.  i62  ff*,  etc.,  where  Jews  resisted 
the  compulsory  eating  of  taboo  foods.  We  may  rather  compare 
the  pious  practice  of  Tobit,  who  abstained  from  eating  the  food 
of  the  Gentiles,  Tob.  i10f*,  and  of  Esther,  who  acc.  to  a  Gr. 
addition  to  Est.  4  (1328)  pleaded  to  God  that  she  had  not  eaten 
of  Haman’s  table  or  honored  the  king’s  symposium  or  drunk 
wine  of  oblations.  The  story  of  Judith  first  illustrates  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  Jew  carrying  a  wallet  (7 rrjpa  =  N.T.  /cocpivos,  the 
cophinus  of  the  satirists)  to  avoid  contamination  from  unclean 
foods,  Jud.  io5,  etc.  The  extreme  of  this  principle  is  summed  up 
in  Jub.  2216,  ‘  Separate  thyself  from  the  nations  and  eat  not  with 
them’;  with  which  cf.  and  contrast  the  story  of  Peter  in  Acts  10. 
For  this  Jewish  regulation  of  life  s.  Schiirer,  GJV  2,  91  jf.  It  is 


accordingly  quite  out  of  question  to  compare  Esther’s  fasting, 
Est.  417,  or  to  suppose  that  Dan.’s  action  was  tinged  with 
asceticism  (so  Whiston  to  Jos.,  l.c .,  Aph.  Syr.,  Albert  Magnus, 
Knab.),  or  was  symptomatic  of  early  Essenism  (so  Behr.,  p.  xxv), 
or  to  rationalize  with  Jos.  and  Calv.  and  to  think  of  a  puritanic 
discipline  of  body  and  mind.  Issue  must  be  taken  with  vLeng., 
al .,  that  this  feature  implies  the  Macc.  puritanism;  cf.  Tobit, 
while  the  practice  was  logically  based  on  the  Law;  cf .  Eze.  pas¬ 
sim,  Is.  5211,  Zech.  1421,  etc.  9.  10.  Divine  grace  prompted  the 
official  to  a  sympathetic  reply.  Jewish  romance  always  repre¬ 
sents  its  heroes  as  on  good  terms  with  officialdom,  cf .  Esther, 
the  story  of  Joseph  the  Tobiade  in  Jos.,  AJ  xii,  4,  etc.,  a  feature 
which  had  its  corroboration  in  actual  history,  c.g.,  the  cases  of 
Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Jews  of  the  Elephantine 
garrison.  But  the  official  deprecated  the  request  on  the  ground 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  youths  would  suffer,  for  which 
the  king  would  hold  him  responsible.  A  capital  penalty  is  not 
involved  in  the  caution  he  feels;  the  final  phrase  means  that 
they  would  bring  the  responsibility  on  him,  s.  Note.  The  king’s 
suspicions  would  be  aroused  when  he  ‘saw  their  faces  (appear¬ 
ance)  out  of  sorts  in  comparison  with  the  youths  of  their  own 
age’  (not  ‘of  their  sort,’  with  AV). 

11-16.  Dan.  then  appeals  privately  to  a  lower  official,  the 
‘warden,’  as  the  Heb.  word  means,  who  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  youths  and  their  diet.  With  the  exception  of  <S  and 
Jos.  and  of  a  few  moderns  who  have  a  penchant  for  (S’s  text, 
the  tradition  has  rightly  distinguished  between  this  official  and 
the  Chief  Eunuch.  But  the  question  as  to  the  word  hammelsar 
lies  between  the  interpretations  as  of  a  proper  name,  so  0j3>UAV 
RWmg,  and  of  a  title,  as  the  article  proves;  but  it  is  doubtless 
the  latter,  and  the  Akk.  or  Aram,  original  can  be  recovered  by 
help  of  the  vocalizations  preserved  in  &  Lu.  It,  and  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  A  and  Sa.;  s.  Note.  An  underling  might  grant  the  boon 
without  fear  of  discovery.  Dan.  lays  a  wager  of  faith  with  the 
warden  on  the  issue  of  the  test  to  judge  of  their  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  A  bit  of  Oriental  color  is  added  by  the  Grr.  in  translating, 
‘he  was  taking  to  himself,’  avcupovfxevos y  i.e.,  enjoying  the 
‘graft’  of  the  arrangement,  and  this  notion  is  followed  by 
Sa.  and  the  Jewish  comm.  The  latter  are  inclined  to  press  the 
miracle;  Jeph.  thinks  that  the  Creator  must  have  put  something 
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extra  into  the  food  and  water.  Mar.  rationalizes;  better  Grot., 
who  while  he  recalls  a  Gr.  line  to  the  effect  that  ‘a  fat  belly 
does  not  make  a  fine  mind/  insists  that  here  where  beauty  was 
concerned  the  work  of  God  is  evident.  But  the  test  was  above 
all  a  miracle  of  faith  with  its  complement  in  the  divine  help; 
Jer.  notes  that  Dan.  even  fixed  the  time;  and  Theodt.  holds  that 
this  incident  is  one  of  many  proving  that  nothing  is  stronger 
than  faith.  Cf.  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Test.  Jos.  34,  who  ‘  fasted 
for  seven  years  and  appeared  to  the  Egyptians  as  one  living 
delicately,  for  they  that  fast  for  God’s  sake  receive  beauty  of 
face/  and  on  the  other  hand  deliberately  ate  of  the  poisoned 
food  without  harm,  c.  6.  The  ‘ pulse’  of  v.12  doubtless  included 
grains,  e.g .,  the  parched  grains  so  common  a  food  in  the  Orient; 
s.  Note  for  variety  of  specifications  of  the  word.  In  v.13  tr.  ‘as 
thou  seest  fit/  not  ‘as  thou  seest  [us]’  EW.  In  v.15  not  their 
faces  were  fatter  (AV),  but  their  persons,  so  RW  JV. 

17.  In  the  process  of  the  3-years  course  of  education  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Jewish  youths  was  demonstrated.  All  four  ac¬ 
credited  themselves  in  letters  and  philosophy  (‘learning  and 
wisdom/  AV),  while  Dan.  distinguished  himself  in  the  ‘under¬ 
standing/  i.e.j  power  of  interpretation,  of  visions  and  dreams. 
This  faculty  may  have  been  exhibited  in  competition  with  the 
other  students,  for  the  training  of  the  sages  was  especially  di¬ 
rected  toward  these  recondite  mysteries  (s.  at  22  for  the  several 
classes  of  Wise  Men).  Dan.’s  specialty  in  visions  and  dreams 
does  not  belong  to  the  highest  category  of  revelation,  that  of 
prophecy;  the  Prophets  had  long  since  passed  away,  1  Mac.  446, 
and  the  highest  business  of  the  Jewish  sage  was  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  oracles,  cf.  Dan.  9 2  and  Ecclus.  391:  ‘He  will  seek 
out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients  and  will  be  occupied  with 
prophecies/  Dreams  and  visions  belonged  to  a  lower  and  often 
deceptive  form  of  revelation,  cf.  Jer.  23,  a  fact  recognized  in 
Ecclus.  34lff-.  But  in  competition  with  Pagan  interpreters  of 
those  phenomena  (of  whose  power  in  those  arts  there  was  no 
doubt)  pious  and  spiritually  cultivated  Jews  might  gain  their 
laurels.  Joseph  was  the  classic  instance  in  antiquity;  and  now 
‘a  Daniel  is  come  to  judgment’  with  the  arts  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
who  also,  acc.  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  ii,  29,  were  adepts  in  dreams. 
The  color  of  the  story  is  true  to  the  stress  laid  by  the  Bab.  cul¬ 
ture  upon  dreams,  and  is  evidence,  like  the  magical  papyri  and 
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the  Classical  writings  on  dreams  and  omens,  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  ‘  Chaldaean  wisdom  ’  long  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  Bab.  empire.  For  the  part  played  by  dreams  s.  Int.  to  c.  2. 

8.  131?  by  asm]  =  ‘made  up  his  mind,’  so  Mai.  22;  cf.  Acts  5*,  1921 
(similarly  Pesh.).  The  phrase  is  not  identical  with  ib  Sy  Die*  animadver- 
tere ,  e.g.,  Is.  47b — nV  -urs*]  Exc.  Gen.  n7,  Ex.  206,  late,  =  p  =  Aram. 
x1?  h;  s.  Kon.,  Syn.  574,  GK  §157. — Sxjnd  Violate  =  Syr.,  softened 
from  Vju;  Mar.  eft .  ajjn  >  asn;  in  Priest  Code  mdb.  Sym.’s  ^tc^vOrj  (Field) 
supported  by  the  glosses  to  36  233. — vpan]  Primarily  ‘seek  demand,’ 
later  in  weakened  sense  ‘ask’;  v.20  ‘ask  a  question.’ — 9.  jrm]  This 
may  be  understood  as  a  case  of  waw-consec.  where  the  sequence  is  not 
historical  but  that  of  order  of  ideas,  cf.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §§75.  76;  and  so 
AV  Moff.  But  rather  the  sequence  is  historical;  upon  the  request  of 
the  strange  youth  God  inspired  the  official  with  favor  toward  him. — 
D'cnnV  .  .  .  in'll]  The  phrase  but  without  "ion  1  Ki.  850,  Ps.  10646,  Neh. 
i11  {cf.  2  Ch.  309),  and  ^4PO  1,  1.  2,  and  Test.  Jos.  23,  elq  olxxtppiouc;; 
the  same  with  iDn  alone  lies  behind  Judith  io8,  dq  x^Ptv*  A  similar 
construction  in  Gen.  4314,  and  note  Test .  Jos.  23,  where  in  x^ptv  x.  p.op^v 
orig.  ljn  was  read  'xi.  The  sentiments  are  made  concrete  in  their 
object,  cf.  Hos.  910  Dan*o.- — D'Dnn]  The  vocalization  is  abnormal;  we 
expect  s.  Kon.,  Lgb.,  2,  p.  34,  ‘eine  durch  Kiirze  abweichende 

Wortgestalt,’  eft.  p.  467,  a'jatf,  etc. — 10.  noV  iitn]  =  Aram,  hdV  h  Ezr. 
723,  Syr.  scVn,  so  £  here;  =  noVr  Song  i7.  Similar  Aramaisms  Jon.  i7- 8, 
Ecc.  i22,  cf.  Dr.,  LOT  475,  note. — D'D>n]  Ehr.  prefers  the  verbal  adj. 

as  in  1  Ki.  2043;  but  the  pointing  is  corroborated  by  Gen.  406,  Pr.  1912. 
The  rt.  =  ‘disturb,’  e.g.,  of  the  sea,  Jon.  i15;  then  as  here  and  Gen.  406 
(whence  the  word  is  taken)  mentally  ‘disturbed,  upset,  out  of  sorts,’ 
passing  into  the  idea  of  anger,  e.g.,  Pr.  1912.  Correctly  0  axuOpwxo l, 
‘melancholy,’  as  (5  Gen.  407,  Lu.  2717,  esp.  Mt.  616,  also  as  result  of  fast¬ 
ing.  (5  ScaTexpapipilva,  ‘perplexed.’ — p]  =  ‘in  comparison  with’;  cf. 
Arab.  lan. — asSjn,  Kit.  Cf.  Bar’s  and  Gin.’s  notes,  V;  from  rt. 

b'l  ||  Wj  =  ‘ circle,  generation’  {cf.  in);  so  in  Sam.  {e.g.,  Targ.  Gen. 
177),  NHeb.,  where  1V0  p  =  ‘his  contemporary,’  s.  Jastr.,and  Buxtorf,  as 
of  one  born  under  the  same  star;  hence  not  an  Arabism,  vs.  Jahn.  Arab. 
jil  is  used  in  the  same  way;  Rosen,  eft.  Hariri,  Assemblies,  4,  p.  35,  ed.  de 
Sacy,  mala  jilatika  wajiratika,  ‘  with  your  contemporaries  and  neigh¬ 
bors.’  Cf.  Syr.,  ‘sons  of  one’s  years,’  &  here  and  at  Gal.  i14.  0  &  R  cor¬ 
rectly  translate;  (5’s  auvTpetpopiivoui;  a  conjecture,  the  addition  twv 
(DvXofevwv  not  in  (5s,  a  gloss  to  the  word.  Sa.  tr.  correctly,  and  AEz. 
notes  the  word  as  late  Heb. — bi  ora'n]  Lit.  ‘condemn  my  head  to  the 
king.’  The  rt.  is  Aram,  rather  than  Ileb.;  the  noun  3in  Eze.  187  is 
doubtful  ('ran  is  read  by  Wellhausen,  Dr.,  at  1  Sa.  2222);  the  rt.  appears 
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in  BSira,  Aram,  papp.,  NHeb.,  s.  GB;  also  in  Zad,  Fr .,  p.  3, 1.  10.  The 
phrase  is  transliterated  literally  by  ©13;  (£  ‘I  will  run  the  risk  of  my 
head’;  &  ‘the  king  will  cut  off  my  head/  So  in  this  rigorous  sense  the 
comm,  generally.  But  cf.  the  Syr.  mesdm  beres f  penalty,’  not  necessarily 
capital,  c.g.,  Acts  421;  cf.  the  expression  to  ‘put  one’s  way  on  his  head,’ 
1  Ki.  832,  Eze.  910.  The  phrase  is  curt  for  ‘put  (the  responsibility)  on  my 
head’;  cf.  Sus.  v.55,  e^eucoct  elq  t-?jv  oeauTou  xepaAfjv,  i.e.,  ‘to  your  own 
condemnation.’  And  so  Sa.  interprets,  ‘you  will  bring  it  down  upon  my 
head.’ — 11.  ©  by  misreading  ApieAaaS  =  at  i16;  Orp  (appar¬ 

ently  orig.  Orc,  e.g.,  106  at  v.16)  A^eAcap  =  A  Apispcap  by  Coptic  ex¬ 
change  of  liquids,  cf.  Bapxaaap  v.7;  Lu.  ApieXXaaap;  &  “ttf'UD  (so  Ambro¬ 
sian  and  Urmia  texts  vs.  Walton  and  Lee  nsw);  A  has  the  same  tradi¬ 
tion  mundsir ,  s.  Gehman,  p.  339;  B  Malasar.  Thus  Lu.  A  agree  in 
a  similar  vocalization  vs.  fR.  Schrader,  COT ,  and  Dehtzsch  (in  Bar, 
p.  xi)  proposed  derivation  from  Akk.  massar ,  ‘watch,’  e.g.y  mas$ar  hdbi , 
‘sentry  of  the  gate.’  This  clew  is  corroborated  by  &  menaisar  (Paiel  ppl.  ?) 
and  A  mundsir ,  ‘keeper.’  As  this  is  supported  by  the  vocalization  of 
Lu.  and  B,  I  suggest  a  Pael  ppl.,  menassar ,  with  differentiation  of  n 
into  /  in  proximity  with  m;  cf.  J"pdSk>  Song  71  =  mD3iis»;  nScn  Eze.  i24 
prob.  =  pon;  and  n.b.  Eveptocasap  Tob.  i15  =  Salmaneser,  and  vice  versa , 
Herodotus’  Labynnctos  for  Nabonidos.  The  word  is  then  an  old  Akk. 
or  Aram,  term  for  a  ‘guard’;  the  rt.  in  OAram.,  Lidz.,  NE  p.  325.  The 
ancients  treated  the  word  as  a  n.pr.  But  Sa.  and  Ibn  Janah  (p.  355) 
recognized  it  as  hazan  or  hazin,  ‘treasurer,*  and  so  the  Jewish  comm.; 
and  the  early  Prot.  comm,  mostly  followed  the  Jews.  For  various  at¬ 
tempts  at  interpretation  s.  CBMich.,  Rosen.,  Hitz.,  Keil.  Lenormant 
suggested  amel-ussur ,  ‘treasurer.’  But  Mar.,  Cheyne  (EB  3018),  Jahn, 
Cha.  prefer  the  rdg.  of  (£  A(3iec3pt,  with  which  (£  had  replaced  the 
Ashpenaz  of  v.3.  If  <5  be  right,  then  0  is  to  be  corrected  in  both 
places.  But  such  identification  ignores  a  clever  moment  in  the  story, 
the  appeal  to  a  lower  servant.  In  matter  of  fact  the  phrase  in  (5  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  text  of  ^  :  /dh  =  ApiecBpt,  “Vu’N  =  tw,  hjd  —  avaosiy- 
Oevtc,  'dd  t-'  =  apyieuv.  Accordingly  A(5.  is  to  be  explained  from  /Dn, 
viz.:  the  two  final  consonants  =  eaSpt,  as  normally  in  such  forms  ( e.g ., 
EcBpaq);  the  labial  m  became  b,  the  /,  weak  in  Coptic,  disappeared. 
The  change  arose  through  the  oral  transmission  of  the  story  under 
Egyptian  influence,  with  the  result  of  evolving  a  good  Heb.  name. 
Josephus  also  identifies  the  two  officials,  but  rdg.  Ashpenaz  (Aschanes) 
in  v.3,  then  substituting  this  name  here  for  'cn.  It  is  possible  that 
AptecSpt  in  both  places  is  subsequent  to  Jos. — 12.  d:]  36“*  (=  Aq.) 
Soxlpuzaov,  so  v.14. — mtry]  In  Dan.  as  in  the  Chronicler  the  numeral 
stands  as  often  after  as  before  the  noun.  The  10-day  period,  like  the 
week  or  our  fortnight,  was  a  common  expression  for  a  few  days;  like 
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the  7-day  week  it  had  its  own  term,  cf.  Gen.  24s5  and  Acts  25®, 
‘8  days  or  10/  There  is  an  allusion  to  these  10  days  of  trial  in  Rev.  210, 
and  acc.  to  Jewish  tradition  Abraham  had  10  temptations,  Jub.  198  (s. 
Cha.’s  note  to  1717),  Pir%e  Aboth  5,  4  (s.  Taylor,  ad  loc.),  and  likewise 
Joseph,  Test.  Jos.  21. — urn  1]  For  indef.  subj.  cf.  GK  §144,  f.  g;  not 
necessarily  an  ‘Aramaism’  (Behr.). — a'p:]  Cf.  >jHT  'what  is  sown,’ 
i.e.,  seedling,  vegetable,  Lev.  n37,  Is.  6 111 ;  for  the  forms  s.  Lexx.  In  v.16 
□^jn?  is  used  =  Syr.  zaPotiy  Talm.  zePon ,  the  Aram,  equivalent.  For 
variety  of  forms  of  the  same  word  in  Dan.  s.  Behr.,  p.  iii,  who  ascribes 
it  to  carelessness,  so  Kamp.,  but  per  con.  Mar.  objects.  Prob.  the  com¬ 
mon  word  of  later  use  has  intruded  itself  into  the  second  place  (or  was 
it  in  the  Aram,  original  in  both  places?).  The  Soferim  have  allowed 
both  forms  to  stand  as  recognized  varieties  of  reading;  cf.  Bostrom, 
Alternative  Rdgs.  in  the  Hcb.  of  the  Bks.  of  Samuel ,  Rock  Island,  1918, 
p.  19.  (B  offxpca  (+  ttjc;  -prjq,  adopted  by  Orp  Lu.)  ‘pulse’  (EVV),  so  Jew¬ 
ish  comm.,  who  include  berries,  etc.;  Sa.  ‘grains.’  ©  cTuep^aTuv  as  from 
D'jnr;  U  legumina,  which  Dr.  prefers.  Jos.  has  ‘pulse  and  dates’;  cf.  the 
diet  of  figs  and  nuts  recorded  for  certain  Jews  in  his  Life ,  c.  3.  Acc.  to 
Krauss,  Talm.  Archdologiey  1,  115,  O'jjnt  means  beans  and  the  like; 
but  Low,  JE  3,  332,  cites  Kilaim  ii,  3,  where  the  word  includes  turnips, 
onions,  etc.  AEz.  has  a  long  discussion  of  the  word  at  v.16,  evidently  a 
moot  point.  G.  F.  Moore,  in  Ilarv.  Theol.  Rev.}  17,  358,  n.  176,  remarks: 
“The  reason  for  the  specification  of  ‘pulse’  is  perhaps  that,  being  dry, 
it  did  not  contract  uncleanness  from  contact  with  unclean  hands,”  and 
gives  reff. 

13.  wine]  Also  mss  unt:;  sing,  like  foil,  nx-c  and  as  at  v.15  with 
sing,  vb.;  (B  sing.  vs.  ©  U,  cf.  EW ;  the  pi.  vb.  is  due  to  the  two  subjects. 
— nK-in]  For  -r-(s.  Bar)  in  place  of  normal  — ;  cf.  Kon.,  Lgb.  1,  p.  531, 
GK  §75,  hh.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  vowel,  exc.  poss.  as 
an  Aramaism  (so  BL  p.  425).  The  vb.  means  ‘see  fit,  have  opinion,’  and 
so  <By  JHMich.,  Behr.,  al,  apparently  Ra.;  so  the  ppl.  Est.  29  and  freq.  in 
NHeb.;  cf.  n?n  inf.  319. — 14.  njn  -oiS]  ‘In  regard  to  this  matter’;  O 
om.,  but  (6  corroborates,  rdg.  as  — 15.  -wa  wo]  Con¬ 

struct 'io  ad  sensuniy  Hiiv.;  it  depends  upon  the  pi.  suff.  So  Sa.,  who  in¬ 
serts  ‘their  bodies  [were  fatter],’  and  RVV  JV;  U  makes  the 
phrase  adjectival  to  ‘faces’  =  AV.  0  tr.  correctly  but  ungrammati¬ 
cally,  wpasaOrjaav  at  elSIat  ayaOal  y..  la/upol  (B  A  106;  Q  al.  caxuPa0 
xxXq  cap£fv,  which  is  substantiated  by  2aWzb  ip  si  fortes ,  which  clever 
amendment  appears  also  independently  in  Lu.  owtoI  bxupof.  (5  t) 
tou  G&ixaTQq,  where  (=  Lat.  habitus)  represents  an  interpre¬ 
tation  as  though  n'-o,  which  is  found  in  BSir  1614  =  ‘creation,’  in  NHeb. 
‘creation,  constitution.’ — *^2]  0  om. — 16.  xvi  vm]  Not  necessarily 
Aram,  usage,  vs.  vLeng.;  it  appears  in  Heb.,  but  early  only  rarely,  Dr., 
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Tenses ,  §  135  (5).  For  avacpou^evoq  a  gloss  in  36ms  X«(jl64:v(ov  (Aq.  ?). 
—17.  Vtoj-n  .  .  .  onS\“n]  The  prefixing  of  the  subjects  emphasizes 
them  and  mutually  contrasts  them;  e.g .,  2  Ki.  1733,  and  cf.  Dr.,  Tenses , 
§160,  Obs. — onpaitt]  =  Eze.  i10;  the  same  form  for  7  in  2  Sa.  219;  a  case 
of  this  form  in  BAram.,  inf .  323,  q.v.  The  opening  phrase  is  variously 
rendered  by  the  Gr.  VSS  and  revisions;  51  et  illis  quattuor  pueris  agrees 
closest  with  Lu. — Sx’m  ;hd]  The  same  phrase  as  here  used  adverbially, 
Jer.  315  Swm  njn.  For  the  abs.  infin.  as  noun  cf.  oppn  Is.  3217;  cf.  the 
freq.  substantival  use  of  Afel  infin.  in  Aram.,  e.g.,  Dalman,  Gr.  §34. — 
ncam  hcd]  S.  at  v.4.  H  here,  not  at  v.4,  follows  Aq.,  in  omni  libro. 
N.b.  Berossus’  note  of  Oannes’  instruction  of  the  Babylonians,  ypctpL- 
pLiToiv  x.  f4a0TjyLdTo)v  x.  Texv&v  xavToSaxaiv  s^Ttstpfav  (Eus.,  Chron.  /,  ed. 
Schoene,  p.  14). — '2  pan]  So  923,  n11,  Neh.  812;  Sa.  as  active,  ‘he  (God) 
distinguished  Dan.’  — pm]  The  word  for  ‘vision’  in  Dan.;  mostly  late, 
cf.  mtn,  pm  The  word  is  used  collectively  properly  as  pi.),  so 
Hos.  1211;  cf.  Aram.  torn,  219,  the  use  of  nsD  v.4,  and  nS'Sn  oSn. — In  this 
v.  (S  has  been  glossed:  by  the  plus  x.  9povT}aiv  from  0;  at  the  end  by  the 
plus  x.  ev  xaaTj  0091a  =  ncan.  Also  a  primitive  error  ptjpiaTt  has  been 
corrected  by  the  plus  opapiaTi. 

18-21.  Acc.  to  w.18- 19  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  term  the  Chief 
Eunuch  introduced  the  corps  of  young  alumni  to  the  king,  who 
by  personal  inquisition  found  Dan.  and  his  three  comrades  su¬ 
perior  to  all  the  rest.  The  result  was  that  they  were  given  com¬ 
missions  in  the  court  (‘stood  before  the  king’)*  The  practical 
use  of  such  sages  appears  in  the  art  of  the  wise  Ahikar  in  unrid¬ 
dling  the  riddles  of  the  king’s  competitors,  and  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  function  is  that  of  Dan.  in  512.  In  addition  to  the  classical 
case  of  Joseph,  we  find  the  bk.  of  Tobit  making  Ahikar  a  nephew 
of  the  pious  Tobit;  Ben  Sirach  expresses  the  pathetic  desire  to 
‘serve  among  great  men  and  to  appear  before  him  who  rules/ 
Ecclus.  39A  In  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  those  empires  a 
wise  Jew  might  reasonably  have  adorned  the  court  of  a  great 
king,  with  no  questions  asked  as  to  his  religion.  Later  Jewish 
tradition  boasted  of  the  cosmopolitan  learning  of  Hillel:  “There 
was  no  wisdom,  no  language  he  knew  not/’  and  so  of  Jochanan 
b.  Zakkai  (Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Jud.,  190). 

20  reinforces  the  king’s  findings  in  v.19  by  telling  how  in  all 
subsequent  issues  he  found  the  answers  and  advice  of  these  Jew¬ 
ish  courtiers  ‘  ten  times  preferable  ’  to  those  of  their  colleagues. 
Hitz.,  ignoring  this  new  moment,  thinks  that  the  narrator  re¬ 
turns  to  v.19a  in  order  to  detail  the  degree  and  the  points  of  their 
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superiority.  Mar.,  followed  by  Jahn,  Cha.,  repeats  Hitz.,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  v.  is  a  disturbing  anticipation  of  c.  2;  hence  it 
should  be  elided,  along  with  v.21  (z>.  inf.).  But  such  criticism 
would  wreck  any  naively  told  story.  Kings  are  forgetful  as  well 
as  ungrateful,  a  fact  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Mordecai.  A 
similar  inconsequence  is  found  in  the  compilation  of  the  story 
of  Belsh.’s  feast  with  the  earlier  cc.  The  'magicians  and  en¬ 
chanters/  }iartummim ,  'allapimy  who  are  distinguished  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Jewish  youths,  are  inclusive  terms,  the  one 
representing  the  Egyptian  magic  (so  the  first  word  is  used  in 
the  Egyptian  stories,  Gen.  418,  Ex.  83,  etc.),  and  the  other  the 
Bab.  magic,  where  a  correct  Bab.  term  is  used,  dsipu.  They  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  having  technical  mng.;  the  writer  has  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  elaborate  development  of  those  castes. 
(S  cleverly  rationalizes  these  two  classes  into  'sophists  and 
philosophers  ’  (with  an  alliterative  word-play,  s.  Note  at  v.4); 
Jer.  makes  apology:  "discunt  ergo  ea  mente  doctrinam  Chal- 
daeorum  qua  et  Moyses  omnem  sapientiam  Aegyptiorum  di- 
dicerat”;  similarly  JHMich.:  "magos,  non  qua  praestigiis  et 
fascino  deditos,  sed  qua  philosophos  ac  naturae  scrutatores  et 
sapientes.”  0  has  truer  equivalents,  €7 tcuoiCol  (=  also 
Ex.  711,  etc.),  'enchanters/  and  fiayoc  (outside  of  Dan.  only  in 
Aq.,  Sym.,  c.g.,  Aq.  Dt.  1811  =  31X);  similarly  B  arioli  et  magi. 
Sa.  tr.  'wise  men  and  astronomers’;  so  Ibn  Janah  for  'tys.  Ra. 
understands  the  two  terms  as  of  necromancers  who  used  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  and  astronomers;  AEz.  explains  both  as  of 
physicians  and  dream-interpreters. 

21.  'And  Daniel  continued  [when  and  how  he  was — colloquial 
Eng.,  'remained  on’]  until  the  first  year  of  King  Cyrus.’  The 
implication  is  that  he  was  vouchsafed  the  joy  of  the  release 
under  Cyrus,  and  possibly  that  he  like  other  faithful  Jews  re¬ 
turned  home  upon  that  glorious  event.  Such  a  return  was  under¬ 
stood  by  one  form  of  Midrashic  tradition,  s.  Hamburger,  RE  1, 
225.  The  contradiction  with  io1,  acc.  to  which  Dan.  had  a 
vision  in  Cyrus’  3d  year,  in  the  Far  Orient,  is  removed  by  the 
critical  distinction  of  cc.  1-6  and  7-12  as  distinct  books;  s. 
§21,  a.  This  removes  the  arguments  made  by  Mar.,  Jahn,  Cha. 
against  the  originality  of  the  v.  The  editor  of  the  whole  bk.,  or 
composer  of  cc.  7-12,  did  not  observe  the  clash  between  the 
dates  (recognized  however  by  (g  which  reads  'first  year’  at  io1). 
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To  overcome  the  contradiction  and  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
vb.  ‘ continued ’  various  exegetical  expedients  have  been  devised: 
he  remained  in  honor,  AEz. :  or,  in  the  king’s  gate,  Hitz. ;  or,  in 
prophecy,  Stu.;  or,  in  Babylon,  so  Jer.  at  68,  CBMich.  holding 
that  he  was  then  removed  or  exiled  to  Media.  The  Heb.  vb. 
irn  ‘to  be/  in  the  sense  as  translated  here,  ‘ continued/  is  fully 
corroborated,  as  noted  by  Hav.,  al .  The  tr.  of  GV  Moff.  ‘lived’ 
has  the  implication  that  Dan.  died  thereupon. 

18.  t^n]  Not  ‘(the  days)  which’  with  RVV  JV,  but  with  a  general 
relative  sense,  as  ‘at  the  end  of  the  time  that  the  king  ordered  them 
to  be  introduced’;  so  H  AV. — dk'3m]  TFaw-consec.  after  time-deter¬ 
mination,  s.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §127;  cf.  v.20.  The  obj.  of  the  vb.  is  the  whole 
college  of  pages,  the  Sem.  syntax  being  loose  in  defining  antecedents. — 
MS1?]  35  232  4v(±mov  =  5IWzb  in  cotispectu,  the  orig.  rdg.  of  0  vs.  pre¬ 
vailing  sv&vTtov. — 20.  T3T  35  148  xav  p-qpia,  prob.  =  orig.  Orp. — 
nju  ncsn]  The  const,  relation  is  broken  by  the  VSS  (also  Sa.)  with 
‘and/  which  Mar.,  Ehr.  demand.  The  parallelisms  presented  by  Behr., 
any  814,  icy  TDTvS  122,  etc.,  are  not  pertinent.  The  const,  relation 
may  be  cumulative,  as  in  the  series  of  constructs  Is.  28s,  but  that  is 
poetical  syntax.  JHMich.  considers  the  case  ‘emphatica  constructio 
synonymorum/  eft.  "]p*?n  rut)  Ps.  165,  n\y  'Ssn  317.  The  latter  case  and 
'nxan  ]r;  Ps.  32s  CBMich.  regards  along  with  this  as  superlatives.  Hitz. 
interprets  as  ‘(practical)  wisdom  of  the  (higher)  intelligence’;  Ramp., 
and  Dr.  as  ‘wisdom  determined  or  regulated  by  understanding.’ — s»pa] 
Classical  Heb.  might  prefer  the  impf.,  but  the  aorist  is  justified  by  hyt 
cf.  an  Arab,  example  from  Tabari,  given  by  Reckendorf,  Arab.  Syntax , 
§7. — nw>  mipy]  Reduplicative,  as  e.g.t  Gen.  43s4;  t>  is  also  used  to 
express  a  fraction,  e.g.}  Gen.  47s4;  s.  GB.  BAram.  has  another  expression, 
319.  For  the  use  of  ‘ten’  in  comparison  cf.  Gen.  3 1 7,  Ecc.  719. — D'cann] 
Outside  of  Dan.  used  only  of  Egyptian  magicians,  Gen.  418,  etc.  Its 
origin  is  obscure;  as  from  ain  ‘inscribe’  so  BDB,  Kon.,  Hwb.;  others 
eft.  Arab,  hartum ,  ‘snout/  hence  ‘leader/  e.g.}  haratimu  ’ 1-fcanmi ,  ‘lead¬ 
ers  of  the  people/  cf.  ’ anif ,  ‘that  which  is  in  front’;  or  the  ‘snuffler’  (s. 
GB)  who  speaks  through  his  nose.  Boissier,  PSBA  35,  189,  has  attempt¬ 
ed  a  Sumerian  derivation. — □''DS’xn]  The  asyndeton  is  revised  in  a  few 
mss  and  all  VSS,  except  £Wzb  incantatores  magos  ;  ?G  must  have  followed 
orig.  0,  which  then  corroborates  ^.  Asyndeton  is  common  in  BAram. 
and  has  often  to  be  restored  in  jfy  on  authority  of  Grr.  This  fcattal  form 
only  in  the  Heb.  of  Dan.;  in  the  Aram.  T^x  (210).  It  =  Akk.  asipu 
( asipu ?)  ‘exorciser/  for  whose  functions  s.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  u. 

Index,  s.v. ,  KAT  589.  The  Akk.  ppl.  form  was  retained  in  BAram., 
but  the  secondary  nom .  opificium  was  developed  in  Heb.,  similar  to  the 
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Syr.  ’ dsopd  (s.  KAT  590).  0  exaoiSo£  for  '“in  represents  rather 
and  =  '“in.  For  the  earliest  use  of  p.<4-fo<;  in  Gr.  s.  Meyer,  Ur- 
sprung ,  2,  74,  n.  74.  (&  '  sophists  and  philosophers,'  and  D'Dan  is  used 
indifferently  for  one  or  the  other,  212-  14,  etc.,  Ex.  711;  cf.  Hatch,  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Gr.  Ideas,  101;  and  so  Jos.  uses  'sophists’  of  the  Pharisees. — 
Sd  2°]  Om.  by  2aWzb  and  Orc,  an  early  variant  in  0.  At  end  of  the  v. 
<&  has  a  considerable  addition,  in  part  parallel  to  first  part;  cf.  the  similar 
additions  in  Grr.  to  330. — 21.  mu]  Despite  the  objection  of  comm., 
this  use  of  dm,  'remained,  continued,’  is  found  elsewhere.  The  present 
phrase  is  exactly  duplicated  in  Jer.  i3;  cf.  Ruth  i2  at?  vrm,  'they  remained 
there.’  Cf.  the  translation-Greek  of  Test.  Joseph ,  n8,  'we  were  with 
him  three  months’;  and  with  Bert,  the  use  of  ea^iiv  =  l^ev,  Acts  1728, 
while  Ehr.  eft.  the  Talm.  use  of  hm  =  ‘live,’  e.g.,  Baba  b.  15 a.  The 
Pesh.  freq.  tr.  ^vetv  by  nm,  e.g.y  Jn.  i38-  40bis,  212. — ny]  Geier  notes 
that  this  prep,  does  not  exclude  the  remoter  future,  eft .  Ps.  no1,  1128. 
— cmid]  Also  mss  and  so  Ezr.  ilf*. 

CHAPTER  2.  NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S  DREAM  AND 
ITS  INTERPRETATION  BY  DANIEL. 

(1)  1-16.  Neb.  is  disturbed  by  a  dream,  and  demands  of  his 
wise  men  its  interpretation,  confounding  their  artifices  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  requiring  first  the  statement  of  the  dream,  2-11;  on 
their  confession  of  inability  before  so  extraordinary  a  request, 
he  issues  order  for  their  summary  execution,  which  is  respited 
on  Dan.'s  plea,  14-16.  (2)  17-23.  Dan.  and  his  friends  pray 

for  illumination,  and  the  desired  revelation  is  vouchsafed  to 
Dan.,  who  offers  a  confession  of  praise.  (3)  24-45.  He  asks 
that  he  be  taken  in  before  Neb.  to  interpret  the  dream,  24; 
after  the  initial  colloquy  with  the  king,  25  28,  Dan.  relates  the 
dream,  29-35,  and  then  interprets  it,  36-45.  (4)  46-49.  Neb. 
pays  divine  honors  to  Dan.  and  makes  confession  of  his  God; 
he  advances  Dan.  to  great  dignity  in  his  realm,  in  which  honors 
the  friends  share. 

For  the  notable  part  played  by  royal  dreams  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory  reference  may  be  made,  for  the  Mesopotamian  field,  to 
Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  u.  Ass.,  2,  954^.,  who  cites  cases  extending 
from  Gudea  to  Asshurbanapal  and  Nabonidus.  Among  these 
the  most  similar  to  the  present  dream  is  that  of  Gudea’s;  he  saw 
a  man  whose  figure  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  on  his  head  a 
crown,  etc.  (s.  Thureau-Dangin,  Les  inscriptions  de  Sumer  et 
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d’ Akkad,  1 41,  Gudea  cylinder  A,  col.  iv).  Similarly  the  Pharaoh’s 
dream  in  the  Joseph  story,  of  which  the  present  narrative  is 
reminiscent,  has  its  parallels  in  the  Egyptian  literature,  e.g.,  in 
a  dream  of  Merneptah’s  in  which  he  “saw  a  statue  of  Ptah 
standing  before  him  ...  it  was  like  the  height  of  (?)  .  . 
also  in  the  dream  of  Tanutamon.1  Comm.,  e.g.  Dr.,  eft.  the 
symbolical  dreams  recorded  by  Herodotus,  i,  107  /.  209,  iii.  30. 
124,  vii,  19,  mostly  dreams  of  or  concerning  Persian  monarchs, 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  for  the  interpretation  of  which  the 
dream-interpreters  of  the  Magi  (oi  ovetpoiroXot  tmp  paywv) 
were  consulted.  More  particularly  for  the  Saga  concerning 
Neb.’s  visions  we  may  refer  to  c.  4;  as  there  so  also  here  we  may 
adduce  the  testimony  of  the  well-informed  Abydenos  (2d  cent. 
b.c.  ?),  contained  in  Eus.,  Praep.  evan.  ix,  41,  according  to  which 
Neb.  had  an  oracle  from  an  unknown  god  of  the  calamity  to 
come  upon  his  people.  Neb.’s  visions  appear  to  belong  to  a 
cycle  of  legend  on  which  our  writer  has  drawn.  Bevan,  p.  65, 
n.  1,  eft.  a  similar  royal  dream  related  in  Hisam’s  Life  of  Mo¬ 
hammad,  which  “appears  to  have  been  borrowed  in  part  from 
Daniel,  while  in  other  respects  it  diverges.”  Our  story  has  a 
literary  parallel  in  Alexander’s  dream  of  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
in  Jos.  AJ  xi,  8,  5.  For  the  spiritually  inferior  character  of 
dreams,  which  serve  however  to  exhibit  the  superior  illumina¬ 
tion  of  God’s  saints,  and  for  the  extent  of  dependence  upon  the 
Joseph  story,  see  Note  at  end  of  the  chap. 

1-16.  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream.  1.  The  contradiction  of  the 
datum  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Neb.  with  the  three 
years  of  schooling  that  intervened  after  the  deportation  of  the 
captives,  c.  1,  has  given  perennial  concern  to  comm.  It  was 
early  seen  that  some  other  era  must  be  postulated  than  that 
based  on  i1.  So  Jos.,  AJ  x,  10,  3,  identifies  the  year  with  the 
second  year  after  the  sacking  of  Egypt;  this  view  is  accepted  by 
Jer.,  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  and  citing  Jos.;  so  Polych., 
and  Jeph.,who  calculates  that  it  was  the  3 2d  year  of  his  reign  ( !). 
Ra.,  AEz.  make  it  the  second  year  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  586.  Modern  apologetic  has  generally  taken  refuge  in 
postulating  a  double  reckoning  for  Neb.’s  reign;  in  i1  he  was  still 
coregent  with  his  father  Nabopolassar,  here  he  is  sole  monarch; 

breasted,  Anc.  Records  of  Egypt,  vol.  3,  no.  582,  vol.  4,  no.  922,  and  cf.  his 
History  of  Egypt,  pp.  468,  558;  s.  also  Mallon,  Orientalia,  3  (Rome,  1921),  pp.  70/. 
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so  comm,  from  CBMich.  to  Behr.  Knab.  and  Dr.  call  attention 
to  the  post-dating  practice  in  reckoning  royal  years  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  so  that  the  extra  year  would  be  the  uncounted  accession 
year  of  Neb. — yielding,  to  be  sure,  only  ‘ academic  years.'  Oth¬ 
ers  have  proposed,  following  Ew.,  to  revise  the  date,  rdg.  ‘the 
1 2th  year,'  and  this  has  been  accepted  by  Lenormant,  Kamp., 
Pr.,  Mar.,  Jahn;  cf.  the  similar  omission  in  Jos.  2412.  Knab. 
suggests  that  numeral  letters  were  used,  2',  the  ‘  ten '  being  lost; 
but  the  papyri  show  that  numeral  letters  were  not  used.  It 
would  be  simpler  to  read  fity  ‘six’  for  DWw*,  and  the  writer  sees 
that  Torrey  has  already  made  this  suggestion,  Notes ,  II,  228. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  ‘two'  has  been  used  to  fill 
out  a  lacuna,  e.g .,  1  Sa.  131,  ‘Saul  was  .  .  .  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  and  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel’;  cf.  also 
the  datum  of  ‘two  years  before  the  earthquake,'  Am.  il.  First 
an  attempt  may  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  ‘year,’  and  this 
was  subsequently  filled  out  with  ‘year  two.'  In  that  case  the 
date  would  be  secondary.  If  it  is  original  and  there  is  intention 
in  it,  the  point  might  be  that  it  was  in  his  second  year,  the  year 
after  Karkemish,  that  Neb.  became  lord  of  the  world;  so  AEz., 
but  dating  from  586.  Of  course  there  may  be  simple  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  three  years  of  c.  1,  that  detail  with  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chap,  being  on  the  whole  secondary  to  this  story.  The 
writer  was  not  wholly  dependent  upon  Biblical  traditions  of 
history,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  stories. 

In  this  second  year  Neb.  had  a  dream-experience  (so  the  pi. 
;  he  was  agitated  in  mind  (the  vb.  indicates  repeated 
strokes),  and  his  sleep  broke  [or,  went]  from  him ,  with  EW;  GV, 
‘dass  er  aufwachte.'  Comparing  619,  this  tr.  appears  to  be  in¬ 
trinsically  correct,  and  with  all  varieties  of  interpretation  of  the 
difficult  vb.  has  been  followed  by  most  VSS  and  comm.  Aq.  and 
alone  of  the  former  express  the  obvious  Heb.,  ‘his  sleep  was 
upon  him,'  i.e.,  he  fell  asleep  again.  This  would  imply  that  he 
forgot  the  dream,  a  feature  that  has  been  erroneously  read  into 
vv.3- 6.  For  interpretation  of  the  vb.  s.  the  Note. 


1.  The  initial  conj.  1  is  corroborated  by  <£>  Orp,  other  VSS  om.;  it  is 
the  only  case  of  a  story  in  Dan.  beginning  with  ‘and.’  mss  62  147  begin 
the  chap,  with  i21. — The  repeated  ‘Neb.’  is  represented  in  (£>  by  para¬ 
phrase.  The  first  instance  is  omitted  by  Ken.  117,  ©  2j,  restored  by 
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Orp-c  Lu.;  it  is  required  by  the  date  formula. — niD?n]  PI.  here  and 
v.2,  sing,  v.3,  and  so  <S.  The  VSS  and  inner  variants  in  ©  variously  in¬ 
troduce  the  sing.  The  simplification  from  pi.  to  sing,  is  more  likely  than 
the  reverse  process,  unless  we  agree  with  Ehr.  that  m  is  dittograph  of 
the  following  two  letters.  The  pi.  is  indefinite,  of  a  dream-state,  cf.  i17, 
the  definition  of  the  single  dream  appearing  in  v.3;  cf .  ‘visions  of  my 
head,’  43,  71. — oyonni]  For  the  accent  s.  Kon.,  Lgb.,  1,  271;  v.3  Nif.  is 
used  =  Gen.  418;  %  has  thus  included  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  use 
of  stems.  The  Grr.  have  experimented  with  various  vbs;  If  conicrriius 
cst  —  Aq.,  whose  rdg.  can  be  restored  from  Gen.  41 8,  xaxsxTupT}. — • 
vby  nn>nj]  (S  ©  ey^vsxo  ax’  auxou,  so  with  variant  vbs.  Lu.,  Sym.  (  =  36me) 
—  II;  Aq.  literally  ex’  aux6v  =  j$.  Hence  there  is  no  suspicion  of  vari¬ 
ants  to  except  in  the  Gr.  prep,  ax  which  appears  to  be  interpretative. 
A  too  simple  emendation  to  suggest  is  rSpe.  With  the  usual  mng.  of 
rrn  the  phrase  can  only  mean  ‘his  sleep  was  upon  him’;  and  so  Jun., 
‘when  his  sleep  was  upon  him,’  and  Jeph.,  Calv.,  ‘and  sleep  came  upon 
him,’  i.c.y  he  fell  asleep  again.  DeDieu,  dEnv.  treat  the  prep,  as  adver¬ 
sative,  contra  eum ,  i.e.}  aduersus  ei  et  molestus.  CBMich.  appears  to 
have  inaugurated  a  fresh  and  favorite  understanding  of  the  vb.,  as 
expressing  completion  of  being  and  so  its  termination;  he  paraphrases, 
“ somnns  confectus  erat  ac  esse  desierat  super  eo”  VLeng.  follows  Ges., 
‘der  Schlaf  war  dahin  fur  ihn,’  with  mru  in  sense  of  ‘fertig,  voriiber 
sein,’  ‘was  all  over  with  him’  =  Eng.  tr.  of  Zock.,  with  vby  as  dative, 
as  at  619;  so  Dr.,  defining  the  vb.  by  actum  est}  but  insisting,  after  Keil, 
that  by  be  taken  in  its  common  psychological  sense,  e.g.,  Ps.  424,  ‘I  pour 
out  my  soul  upon  me.’  But  parallelisms  with  Eng.  and  German  idioms 
are  not  at  all  conclusive.  Dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  some;  Ehr. 
proposes  a  vb.  nru  (=  Arab.)  ‘forbid,’  and  Behr.,  Mar.,  Jahn,  Cha.  too 
easily  revise  the  text  by  rdg.  rmj,  eft .  619.  Grot.  tr.  ‘his  dream,’  with 
the  implication  that  it  had  passed  from  Neb.’s  mind,  and  Haupt  renews 
this  suggestion  on  the  basis  of  Akk.  luttu  ‘dream’  and  tr.  ‘his  dream 
weighed  upon  him’;  objection  to  which  is  that  then  we  have  two  words 
for  ‘dream’  in  the  same  period.  Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  rec¬ 
ommends  itself  to  the  writer,  following  Ra.,  who  eft.  Eze.  7”,  and  Hav., 
namely  to  find  the  rare  vb.  mn  ‘fall’  (identical  historically  with  rrn), 
and  so  ‘sleep  fell  away  for  me.’  With  this  cf.  the  repeated  'rmn;  at 
827,  ||  with  'nnSru,  ‘I  was  sick,’  where  the  former  can  mean  ‘I  collapsed’; 
v.  ad  loc. 

2.3.  Neb.  bids  the  attendance  of  his  wise  men  ‘to  tell  ( i.e ., 
interpret)  to  him  his  dream/  not  only  as  Pharaoh  did  in  Gen. 
41,  but  also  as  was  the  universal  custom  in  such  royal  perplexi¬ 
ties.  In  the  Bab.  world  there  were  several  classes  of  adepts  who 
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stood  at  the  service  of  the  king,  to  obtain  for  him  oracles  and 
to  interpret  dreams  and  omens;  s.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  u.  Ass., 
c.  19,  ‘Das  Orakelwesen 5 ;  KAT  604  ff.;  and  in  detail  R.  C. 
Thompson,  The  Reports  of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  Babylon ,  1900.  For  the  Persians  there  existed  similarly 
the  Magian  dream-interpreters  named  by  Herodotus,  v.  sup.  In 
this  passage  to  the  two  classes  named  at  i20,  the  magicians  and 
the  enchanters,  two  others  are  added,  the  sorcerers  and  the 
Chaldaeans.  The  fourfold  listing  indicates  the  levy  of  the  whole 
fraternity  on  this  occasion.  The  profession  denoted  by  the  sor¬ 
cerers,  D^StSO,  is  condemned  through  the  O.T.  as  representing 
black  magic,  e.g .,  Ex.  2217,  or  in  figurative  scenes  of  immoral 
seduction,  e.g.,  Is.  47s.  The  Akk.  has  the  same  vocabulary  for 
the  evil  sorcerer,  esp.  the  witch,  kassapu ,  kassaptu  ;  kispu,  ‘  be¬ 
witchment,’  etc.;  s.  Tallqvist,  Die  ass.  Beschworungsserie  Maqlil , 
15,  KAT  l.c.  No  scruple  is  felt  at  relating  Dan.  with  this  as 
well  as  with  the  other  less  obnoxious  classes  (although  the  sor¬ 
cerers  do  not  again  appear) ;  cf.  248,  49,  511,  in  which  passages  he 
appears  as  dean  of  the  whole  fraternity.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  later  the  rt.  kvsp  was  weakened,  until  in  the  Syrian  Church 
it  came  to  be  used  of  prayer.  For  the  term  ‘Chaldaeans’ s.  Int., 
§19,/.  In  this  passage  and  elsewhere  in  the  bk.  the  several 
classes  of  diviners  are  listed  with  no  technical  or  exact  sense,  as 
the  variability  of  the  lists  shows.  Dr.  presents  the  following 
table  of  these: 

i20  magicians,  enchanters. 

22  magicians,  enchanters,  sorcerers,  Chaldaeans. 

210  any  magician,  enchanter,  Chaldaean. 

227  wise  men,  enchanters,  magicians,  diviners. 

44<7>  magicians,  enchanters,  Chaldaeans,  diviners. 

57  enchanters,  Chaldaeans,  diviners. 

511  magicians,  enchanters,  Chaldaeans,  diviners. 

51S  wise  men,  enchanters. 

Various  classes  of  Bab.  soothsayers  are  similarly  enumerated 
in  Sib.  Or.,  3,  218  jf.\  and  so  also  ‘magicians,  astrologers  and 
soothsayers’  in  some  VSS  of  the  Ahikar  Legend,  s.  Conybeare, 
etc.,  Story  of  Ahikar,  p.  lviii. 

2.  topS]  0  xaX^Gat,  Lu.  Q  al.  y.aTicxre. — 0  follows  <5  in  rendering 

the  classes  of  adepts:  sxaotSof,  pt-aycc,  <pappiax.o{,  xaXBxioi,  but  avoids 
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the  latter’s  literal  error  in  construing  the  last  terra  as  gen.  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones. — “pjh1?]  Classical  Heb.  would  prefer  with  inf.;  s.  GK 
§114  p.  For  the  mng.  ‘tell,’  ‘interpret’  cf.  Gen.  4124;  of  interpretation  of 
a  riddle  Ju.  1412,  etc. — 3.  \nnSn  DiSn]  We  may  compare  the  interesting 
dream  fragment  in  CIS  ii,  no.  137,  B,  1.  1,  nnn  □'rn  iSn  jp;  this  also 
illuminates  46,  q.v. — 'ji  aj?sni]  The  VSS  render  freely  this  psychologi¬ 
cal  phrase. 

4.  The  several  classes  of  wise  men  are  summed  up  in  the 
comprehensive  term  ‘  Chaldaeans 5 ;  so  also  below.  Both  ‘  magi¬ 
cians/  46,  and  ‘wise  men/  e.g.,  v.48,  are  similarly  used.  These 
are  said  to  have  responded  to  the  king  ‘in  Aramaic/  so  JV  cor¬ 
rectly;  (B  vvptGTL '  13  syriace ,  =  AV  ‘in  Syriack/  RV  ‘in  the 
Syrian  language/  Through  combination  of  this  datum  and  i4 
‘Chaldaic’  came  into  Christian  use,  first  in  a  gloss  to  (B  226,  and 
then  in  Jer.,  e.g.,  Praef.  in  Dan.,  ‘chaldaicus  sermo’;  so  GV  ‘auf 
Chaldaisch’;  and  ‘Heb.  and  Chaldee’  were  the  current  names 
for  the  O.T.  languages  into  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent. 
For  the  various  translation  names  of  the  Aramaic  dialects  s. 
Dalm.,  Gr.,  pp.  1  f.  Oppert  first  suggested  {Elements  de  la  gram - 
maire  assyrienne ,  i860 — s.  Haupt  in  Kamp.  for  bibliography, 
and  Nestle,  Marg .,  39)  that  JYWK  ‘in  Aramaic’  is  a  gloss,  a 
marginal  note  indicating  the  change  of  language;  he  has  been 
followed  by  Knab.,  Bev.,  Haupt  {vs.  Kamp.),  Pr.,  Mar.,  Cha., 
and  this  view  appears  preferable.  For  arguments  for  originality 
see  dEnv.,  pp.  127  ff.,  Behr.,  Kamp.  For  the  introduction  here 
of  Aramaic  s.  §21,  b.  Against  Oppert’s  view,  accepted  by  his 
followers  in  this  point,  that  fWlK  is  equally  to  be  elided  in 
Ezr.  47,  see  Meyer,  Entstehnng  d.  Judentums ,  17  Jf. — O  king,  live 
forever.  Cf.,  along  with  the  same  formula  in  Heb.,  but  in  the  3d 
pers.,  1  Ki.  i31;  Neh.  23,  the  common  Akk.  formula,  e.g.,  ‘May 
Nebo  and  Marduk  give  long  days  and  everlasting  years  unto 
X  my  lord’  (cited  by  Pr.  from  BA  1,  p.  239).  Zock.  eft.  similar 
forms  of  address  to  kings  and  magnates:  Judt.  124,  ‘May  thy  soul 
live’;  /Elian,  V aria  historia ,  i,  31,  Ba<rtAei)  'ApTagepty,  St  atWo? 

Q.  Curtius,  vi,  5,  ‘Tu  rex  (Alexander)  perpetua  fe¬ 
licitate  floreas’;  and  the  phrase  was  current  in  the  later  Pers. 
empires. 


4.  rppnx]  So  pointed  2  Ki.  1S26,  Is.  3611,  Ezr.  47,  in  sense  of  aramaice, 
but  with  gentilic  mng.  always  ’DTK  (so  one  ms  here,  Bar).  As  Nold. 
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remarks,  SG  p.  80,  note,  the  second  vowel  is  artificial,  formed  as  though 
from  ’ aram ,  not  the  orig.  ' aram  or  ’arm.  (On  Akk.  forms  of  the  name  s. 
Schiffer,  Die  Aramder ,  14.)  The  same  word  occurs  in  APA  pap.  K,  11.  4. 
6,  where  it  is  similarly  adverbial,  n'Dnx  .  .  .  xnpc.  Staerk  in  his  small 
edition  rightly  notes  this  as  a  case  of  the  Aram.  (Syr.)  adverbial  form, 
and  that  it  should  be  pointed  * armdyit ;  another  case  of  this  adverbial 
form  I  note  is  nuion  APO  pap.  x,  1.  5,  s.  also  Note  on  is\nn  67.  fH 
points  here  Hebrew- wise.  Sa.  tr.  ‘in  Nabataean/  Haupt  thinks  that  a 
preceding  ns  am  has  been  suppressed  here. — /.e.,  * abdaik ,  for 
which  I£r.  here  and  in  similar  cases  almost  universally  * abdak  ;  s.  Kau., 
§53,  Anm.  b,  and  for  similar  variations  in  later  Aram.,  Dalm.,  Gr.,  p.  109, 
cf.  Nold.,  MG  §141. — xt^d]  =  ©  C;  4MSS  mc*fl  =  (g  -f-  ocuxou  =  Orpc 
Lu.  &  U.  This  uncertainty  persists  through  the  chap,  and  without  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  several  authorities.  In  the  papyri  the  emphatic  is  always 
in  n,  which  Jewish  scribes  often  arbitrarily  replaced  with  n;  then  the 
reverse  process  also  took  place,  x  for  n.  The  phenomena  are  primitive, 
as  the  VSS  show. — xinj,  Bar  nyu]  Final  n  for  v/7  vbs.  is  supported 
without  exception  by  Sachau’s  papp.,  s.  his  statistics,  p.  271.  Both  n— 
and  n—  are  read  (the  latter  as  in  pause  (?),  s.  Kau.,  §47,  g,  3,  a),  the 
latter  preferred  by  Bar,  s.  his  text  at  vv.7- 24.  Mar.,  Gr.  §65,  c,  has 
rightly  recognized  that  the  Pa.  pointing  is  erroneous:  the  Haf.  frequently 
occurs,  e.g.,  v.6,  and  our  pointing  as  Pa.  (the  usage  in  Syr.)  has  arisen 
in  those  cases  where  preform,  n  was  suppressed.  Torrey,  Notes,  I,  253, 
regards  this  emendation  as  preposterous:  but  iU  is  wont  to  distinguish 
forms  arbitrarily  after  the  varieties  in  Kt. 

5.  The  king  responded,  The  thing  is  certain  with  me,  so  JV;  vs. 
AV  RVV,  ‘The  thing  is  gone  from  me’  (RWmg,  ‘The  word  is 
gone  forth  from  me’);  GV,  ‘Es  ist  mir  entfallen.’  The  mng.  of 
the  sentence  depends  upon  the  debatable  NITS,  which  has  been 
interpreted  both  as  adj.  and  vb.  The  eldest  interpretation  is 
that  of  the  Grr.,  airearri }  followed  by  their  daughter  VSS,  T9, 
and  countenanced  by  some  Jewish  comm.;  one  tradition  of  {R 
enforces  it  by  pointing  the  word  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
vb.  But  the  explanation  of  the  word  as  a  vb.,  both  as  to  root 
and  form,  is  most  dubious.  The  other  interpretation,  correctly 
adopted  by  JV  is  that  of  followed  by  some  Jewish  comm.: 
‘The  thing,  matter,  is  sure  on  my  part.’  The  word  in  question, 
an  adj.,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  of  Pers.  origin.  The 
phrase  is  thus  equivalent  to  632,  and  nTIH  pDJ 

DN"6frs  Gen.  4133.  The  king’s  alternative  is  that  if  they 

do  not  tell  both  dream  and  interpretation,  Ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces 

10 
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and  your  houses  be  made  ruins  (so  rather  than  a  dunghill).  In 
such  a  story  as  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  debate  whether  the 
barbarous  order  is  another  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  history, 
with  Bert.,  or  not,  as  others  hold,  citing  cases  of  similar  Oriental 
despotism,  so  dEnv.  at  length,  with  instances  stretching  down 
to  the  English  Protestants  and  the  French  Terror.  hi  qua  ro¬ 
mance,  the  item  has  true  flavor,  and  we  may  recall,  as  possibly 
the  narrator  did,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Magi  by  Darius  I, 
resulting  in  their  almost  complete  extermination  (Her.,  iii,  79). 
The  king  is  simply  represented  as  demanding  with  grim  humor 
that  they  satisfy  his  curiosity  on  his  own  terms  and  imposing 
the  common  penalty  for  disobedience  to  the  royal  command. 
The  penalty  is  that  of  destruction  of  person  and  property;  cf. 
Ezr.  6n- 2G.  The  drastic  character  of  the  Assyrian-Babylonian 
punishments  is  gruesomely  represented  in  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  and  detailed  in  the  codes  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  For 
the  recently  discovered  Assyrian  Code  s.  Jastrow,  JAOS  1921, 
pp.  1  jf.f  and  for  a  summary  p.  7;  for  the  dismemberment  of 
enemies,  Beatrice  A.  Brooks,  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the 
Moral  Practices  of  Certain  Social  Groups  in  Ancient  M esopotamia , 
Lpzg.,  1921,  pp.  14  jf.  The  present  severity  is  not,  with  Heng. 
( Authentic ,  36),  a  proof  of  the  Babylonian  atmosphere  of  the 
book.  As  Hiiv.  rightly  holds,  the  practice  of  dismemberment 
was  ‘  wide-spread  in  the  whole  Orient,’  and  he  illustrates  from  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  For 
this  penalty  we  have  evidence  from  the  age  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  history  of  Herod  (y.  inf.).  As  to  the  treatment  of  the 
criminals’  property  in  this  instance,  it  is  a  question  whether, 
with  the  majority  opinion,  their  houses  were  to  be  made  ‘a 
dunghill/  i.e.,  ultimately  a  public  privy,  or  were  to  be  destroyed. 
For  Oriental  custom  the  former  interpretation  can  be  abundantly 
illustrated,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  profanation  of  the  Baal  temple,  2  Ki. 
io27.  Hav.  adduces  many  instances  from  Oriental  history  in 
which  a  sacred  building  was  thus  profaned  by  edict,  e.g.,  Abu 
’1-Fida’s  account  of  Omar’s  covering  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  with  dung,  whence  the  current  satirical  perversion  of  the 
Church  al-Kiyamah  (the  Resurrection)  into  al-Kumamah  (dung). 
But  this  is  not  the  most  ancient  interpretation  nor  the  sole  tra¬ 
dition  of  Jewish  comm.  In  its  form  the  dubious  word  *613  is 
obviously  Akk.,  and  it  is  to  be  related  to  a  common  Akk.  root, 
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‘to  destroy/  The  bodies  of  the  refractory  wise  men  were  to  be 
dismembered  their  houses  pulled  down. 

5.  <&  Lu.  II  pref.  ‘and,’  against  usage,  cf.  vv.7-  10,  3d- 16. — n^]  Nold., 
GGA  1884,  p.  1021,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  this 
should  be  pointed  as  perf.,  ;  this  is  substantiated  by  the  pi.  phrase 
p-cto  u;-  five  times  in  cc.  2.  3,  only  once  p-cxi  p;?  3s4.  The  suggestion 
is  followed  by  Behr.,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Ehr.  The  same  idiom  is 
abundant  in  early  Syr.,  Curetonian  and  Peshitto  VSS,  Bardesanes, 
Aphraates,  etc.,  but  is  not  particularly  noticed  in  the  Syr.  grammars; 
Kau.,  §76,  d,  is  inadequate.  However  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  264  /.,  puts  in  a 
caveat  against  text  emendations,  and  indeed  both  constructions  appear 
in  classical  Syr. — =  (fi,  ignored  by  0  (B  Q  Hipp46  al.  21),  supplied 
by  Orp;  this  amendment  inserted  by  Lu.  after  Xakoafotq. — n'tw  Kt., 
Kr.]  So  generally  but  inconsequently  in  ill  in  treatment  of  gen- 
tilics,  s.  Kau.,  §11,  1,  b.  The  weakening  of '  to  x  is  EAram.  One  object 
in  writing  the  Kr.  form  may  have  been  to  distinguish  between  the 
otherwise  identical  sing,  and  pi.,  conveniently  distinguished  in  Syr.  by 
a  diacritical  point. — nrv?c]  But  xnbo  v.8.  In  the  papyri  the  emph.  st.  is 
always  in  x — ;  the  fern,  is  in  n — ,  with  exception  of  a  very  few  cases;  s. 
^4PO  264  /.  This  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  confusion  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  x  and  n  in  Sj  is  not  original.  For  the  statistics  of  x 
and  n  respectively  for  the  emph.  and  fern,  endings  in  BAram.  s.  Powell, 
Supp.  Hebr.,  pp.  8  jf.  These  show  that  the  rules  of  the  papyri  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  followed.  It  has  not  been  noticed  by  Powell  and  others 
that  equivalence  of  x  and  n  existed  in  certain  late  Jewish  writings,  and 
in  cases  the  dominance  of  n  where  Aram,  use  would  demand  x,  e.g.,  the 
Samaritan  Aram,  dialect  and  Jewish  magical  texts  from  Babylonia  as 
well  as  from  Palestine.  For  similar  variations  of  spelling  in  v/b  roots  s. 
at  24, 16. — Mich.,  Str.,  Kit.,  N1T!^  Bar]  Also  v.8.  The  latter  point¬ 
ing  as  ppl.  (hardly  Hebraism  for  3d  sing,  fern.)  is  due  to  alleged  deriva¬ 
tion  from  a  root  "ux  =  b?x,  ‘go.’  So  0  dhc’  ejiou  dx&jTtj  =  <5  v.8  (lacuna 
here)  B  Ra.,  Jeph.  Such  a  root  appears  in  Talm.  (in  one  case  of  ‘escap¬ 
ing  the  memory’),  but  the  text  of  the  cases  is  uncertain,  brx  appearing 
often  as  a  variant  (s.  Talm.  lexx.),  so  that  “iix  was  probably  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  Bibl.  word.  Its  occurrence  in  Syr.,  PSmith,  col.  105, 
would  have  the  same  origin.  Withal  a  ppl.  (attempted  in  Bar’s  pointing) 
is  not  pertinent  for  a  preterite.  While  1  may  be  philologically  exchange¬ 
able  with  b,  yet  our  bk.  otherwise  knows  only  b?x;  see  Kau.,  p.  63.  For 
survey  of  early  views  s.  CBMich.  Of  later  philologists  Hitz.  compared 
Arab,  wasada,  ‘be  firm’;  Fried.  Del.  suggested  an  Akk.  etymology, 
which  has  been  generally  rejected.  But  there  exists  another  ancient 
tradition  of  interpretation,  which  goes  back  to  translating  the  word 
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by  Sarrir,  'sure/  Also  it  is  found  in  Talm.  in  sense  of  ‘determined, 
decreed,’  and  this  mng.  is  given  by  AEz.  Sa.  tr.,  ‘the  matter  is  in 
earnest  with  me.’  Nold.,  in  a  communication  to  Schrader,  COT  ad  loc., 
diagnosed  the  word  as  Pers.  azda  (anticipated  by  Hitz.  in  his  compari¬ 
son  of  azda).  Andreas,  in  lA<\z.,Eph.,  2, 214, n.  2  (also  in  Mar.’s  Glossary) 
precises  the  word  as  Mid.  Pers.  azd ,  ‘  news.’  This  is  in  the  way  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  "un  as  found  in  Euting’s  Strassburg  PapjTus  (repeated  in 
APO  p.  26,  AP  no.  27).  In  B,  1.  3  is  read  im  p,  which  Euting 
translates,  ‘si  certium  factum  erit  [a  iudicibus].’  As  a  component  it 
appears  in  "0"UN,  APO  pap.  5,  11.  5.  7,  where  Sachau  tr.  ‘Bekannt- 
macher.’  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  p.  253,  objects  against  Andreas  that  neither 
in  Dan.  nor  in  the  Strassburg  Pap.  can  (k)"UN  mean  ‘news,’  but  only 
‘sure,’  in  which  he  is  right.  His  treatment  of  the  present  form  as  adj. 
fern,  is,  however,  open  to  objection.  The  opinion  of  Scheftelowitz,  cited 
with  approval  by  Kon.,  Hivb.f  that  the  word  comes  from  Pers.  azda , 
‘gegangen,’  is  now  upset  by  the  papyri.  Cf.  NnunN  Dan.  $2  f*.  Nobilius, 
cited  by  Field,  notes  a  reading  ‘of  the  Syrian,’  dx axqc  pie .  The  argument 
of  some  that  is  incongruous  with  Nold.’s  derivation  is  fallacious; 
fa  ‘on  side  of,’  is  common  in  spatial  relations,  s.  BDB  p.  5786,  and  is 
so  used  psychologically  Nu.  3222,  Job  417;  in  Mand.  and  NSyr.  p  <oy 
s.  Nold.,  MG  p.  193. — uMjninp]  V.9  ujjrnnn,  similarly  43.  In  the 
papyri  is  a  case  of  the  spelling  plene  rump,  APO  no.  73,  1.  18,  p.  223. 
For  u  >  u  in  the  sharpened  syllable  cf.  Arab.  Energ.  pi.  yaktulunna. — 
=  $  OrP  C  Lu.  Hipp<6  &  U;  n-ipd  mss  Ken.,  deR.  =  ©. — ppnn] 
For  the  Pers.  word,  early  domesticated  in  Aram,  dialects  s.  Lexx.  Of 
VSS  &  alone  understands  the  phrase,  ©  itq  dxo>X(av  loeoOe  (so  also 
39e)  =  Ttl.  (&,  correctly  at  396  Bca^eXtaOrjcexcu,  here  xapaSerrpuzxtcOf)- 
aeaGe,  ‘be  made  an  example  of,’  as  rdg.  iy?*!in)  —  xapdBetypia. 
For  the  phrase  cf.  2  Mac.  i16  ptiXir}  xonrjaavxeq,  Jos.  AJ  xv,  8,  4  pLsXtaxl 
BteXovxe<;  (of  Herod’s  penalties). — =  Syr.  as  well  as  Ileb.  pi. 
Kau.’s  condemnation  of  the  dag.  f.  as  a  ‘Hebraism’  is  unintelligible. 
Mar.,  Gr.  §8,  c,  and  Brock,  VG  §123  Anm.,  prefer  to  regard  the  dag .  as 
abnormal  lene  not  forte;  cf.  Kon.,  Lgb.,  2,  55,  BL  §19,  d. — Also 
329  =  lSu  Ezr.  611.  The  common  interpretation  is  ‘dunghill,’  and  for 
such  a  penalty  cf.  2  Ki.  io27;  so  Ra.,  R.  Joshua  in  AEz.,  Eng.  VSS,  all 
recent  comm.  Support  for  this  is  the  alleged  in  Targum  II  to 

Est.  815  (cited  by  Pa  ton  ad  loc.,  p.  279),  but  this  is  a  quotation  of  our 
passage  and  is  of  no  authority.  The  alleged  abstract  ending  is  hardly 
suitable  for  such  a  concrete  mng.,  and  the  Rabb.  mng.  of  the  root,  ‘be 
repulsive,’  is  not  conclusive.  The  eldest  interpretation  is  that  of  (8, 
dvaXTqfpOrjasTca  upL&v  to:  uxdpxovxa  xB  (LcacXcy.6v  (=  1  Esd.  631)  — 
329  BTrpsuGrjaexat  =  Ezr.  611  xb  xax*  epib  xott)0^a£xat  (where  'Su,  not 
was  read,  and  -l  understood  as  mihi),  i.e.,  confiscation.  Jeph.  fol¬ 
lows  this  interpretation,  ‘will  be  confiscate  to  the  sultan,’  evidently 
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comparing  Arab,  ndla  ‘present  gift,  possess’;  and  so  Sa.,  ‘booty.’  Tor- 
rey,  ZA  26,  80,  has  followed  the  same  clew  with  similar  translation;  he 
discovers  the  rt.  in  Phoen.  in  the  Tabnit  Inscr.,  I.  7.  The  present 
writer  prefers  the  ancient  interpretation  of  ©  StapxaYfaovxai  =  poirrn 
(in  place  of  this  Q  228  simply  e(<;  8tapxayTQv)=  &,  and  so  AEz. 
This  might  be  supported  by  Jensen’s  identification  with  a  supposed 
Akk.  root  nawalu  ruin,  KB  6,  1,  p.  363,  accepted  by  the  Lexx.  But  it 
is  preferable  to  identify  it  directly  with  the  common  Akk.  root  nabalu, 
‘destroy.’  Then  the  final  vowel  can  be  explained  as  the  Akk.  case  end¬ 
ing  and  the  word  is  a  sheer  borrowing;  it  should  accordingly  be  accented 
mil1  el,  nabdlu/i.  The  same  is  true  of  Kt.,  ]£r.  Ezr.  72B. — 
pcuTP]  The  grammarians  of  the  Syr.  regard  such  an  Etpeel  as  primarily 
Ettafal.  But  as  BAram.  had  not  acquired  the  Ettafal,  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  proper  Etpeel  development.  Against  the  present  vocaliza¬ 
tion  the  expected  i- vowel  appears  in  P!1?'  4®,  and  as  APO  pap.  53, 1.  2, 
offers  D'prp,  it  is  most  probable  that  here  and  in  Ezr.  421  the  vocali¬ 
zation  should  be  etc.,  as  in  Syr.;  absence  of  the  vowel  consonant 

induced  the  other  pointing. 


6-9.  Neb.  balances  his  threat  with  the  promise  of  royal  lar¬ 
gesse  and  honor  if  the  wise  men  succeed  in  telling  the  dream  as 
well  as  the  interpretation.  The  latter,  v.7,  repeat  their  request 
in  a  somewhat  more  respectful  tone,  but,  w.8-  9,  the  king  breaks 
out  in  exasperation  at  them;  they  are  only  seeking  a  respite  be¬ 
cause  they  realize  the  capital  danger  they  are  in;  they  hope  for 
some  way  out  of  the  dilemma  if  time  be  given,  either  by  con¬ 
cocting  some  false  and  base  reply,  or  counting  on  delay  to  annul 
their  emergency.  He  repeats  his  demand;  otherwise  the  one  in¬ 
exorable  sentence  remains  for  them  all.  V.8b  is  to  be  read  in 
the  same  period  with  v.9  (ignored  by  most  translations,  correctly 
JV):  because  ye  know  that  the  decree  has  gone  forth  that  if,  etc. 

10.  11.  The  wise  men  make  one  more  appeal:  no  monarch, 
however  potent,  ever  made  such  a  demand  on  any  class  of 
adepts;  such  knowledge  is  confined  to  superhuman  beings.  Cf. 
Hesiod  (ed.  Teubner,  1902,  frag.  169,  p.  183),  M  avris  S’ofiSet? 
ecrr tv  em^OovLCdv  avdpayircov  f/0 <xto  av  elSeir)  Z i]v6$  voov 
ail MX010-  12.  The  king  vouchsafes  no  answer  but  issues  his 
edict,  which  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
court  for  execution  (cf.  v.14).  13.  Dan.  and  his  compatriots  are 

equally  sought  for  destruction  along  with  the  rest  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  It  was  not  to  be  a  Sicilian  Vespers  but  a  formal  execution 
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under  the  proper  officials  and  in  the  appointed  place,  hence  the 
first  purpose  of  the  officials  was  to  assemble  the  condemned. 
Despite  one  line  of  interpretation,  represented  by  0  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  order  had  not  begun  when  Dan.  received  notice  of 
the  sentence. 


6.  0  8a>pia<;  =  13,  Orc  Stop&xv,  j§  ‘wealth’;  (§  tr.  'mi  pnc 

by  B6[i.«Ta  xavroxota  (finding  njr?2?).  It  is  generally  recognized  as 
some  technical  name  for  gifts.  Andreas  in  Mar.,  Gr.1,  compared  MPers. 
nibhez  (-dz),  leaving  na — unexplained;  but  he  is  cited  by  Lidz.,  Eph., 

2,  226,  as  denying  that  he  can  explain  it  from  the  Iranian.  Tisdall,  JQR 

3,  168,  claims  an  error  for  Pers.  nibazna  ( cf .  <g’s  rdg.).  The  word  has 
been  taken  into  the  Targums,  s.  Jastr.,  s.v.  A  word  12  j  occurs  in  the 
Sam.  (Targ.  Lev.  i68ff-)  =  Siu,  which  Cowley  supposes  to  be  taken 
from  Arab,  nabada;  but  it  appears  frequently  in  PalSyr.  =  xXfjpog, 
and  Schulthess’s  random  suggestion  (Lex.)  of  identification  with  Syr. 
toss,  ndd  ‘lot’  from  rt.  deserves  approval;  for  ysu  >  ?a:  cf.  Nold., 
MG  §§47.  48.  It  is  found  in  Mand.,  Euting,  Qolasta ,  no.  xliii  =  Lidz., 
Mand.  Liturgicn ,  p.  76,  in  sense  of  ‘pieces’  of  the  liturgy.  And  finally 
it  has  appeared  in  the  papp.,  APA  pap.  L,  1.  6  (s.  Cowley’s  note,  AP), 
but  with  the  apparent  sense  of  ‘quittance,’  and  Perles  relates  it  to  our 
Biblical  word,  OLZ  15,  219.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  extraordinary 
form  of  our  word,  if  in  error,  should  be  included  in  the  variant  form  at 
517,  1IV3T3J,  q.v. — 'Dip  ^d]  =  Heb.  udd,  a  term  of  indirection  for  the 
royal  person. — I?;]  The  two  current  interpretations  of  the  word  are 
instanced  from  antiquity:  (1)  ‘but,’  0£>  Ra.,  Jeph.,  JV;  (2)  ‘therefore,’ 
<£s  U  Sa.,  AV  RVV.  The  former  =  Id  hen  =  Syr.  yelldy  Arab.  yilld ,  ‘if 
not’;  it  appears  inf.  vv.n- 30,  3s8,  66-  8*  13,  Ezr.  512,  also  in  the  papyri,  etc. 
Meaning  (2),  which  later  vanished  from  Aram.,  appears  in  the  Teima 
Inscr.,  CIS  ii,  no.  113  (Lidz.,  NE  p.  447,  Cooke,  NSI  p.  195)  11.  8.  10  and 
in  Heb.  in  Ru.  i13  bis  (questioned  by  some).  This  meaning  is  demanded 
here,  v.9,  424.  For  the  proposed  explanations  of  lahen}  ‘therefore,’  see 
the  Lexx.  and  grammars,  and  especially  Torrey’s  survey  and  criticism, 
Notes ,  I,  pp.  255  jf.  Noldeke’s  and  Stade’s  view  that  it  =  la-hinna  (cf. 
Arab.,  ob  haec)  he  properly  subjects  to  the  condemnation  that  in 
Aram,  we  should  expect  le ,  not  la ;  he  holds  to  the  view  that  the  word 
is  the  same  in  both  cases  and  that  “the  use  of  this  compound  covered 
more  shades  of  meaning  in  western  Aramaic  than  elsewhere,  extending 
through  the  whole  series:  ‘unless,  except,  but,  only,  however,  then, 
accordingly,  therefore.’  ”  But  he  does  not  explain  how  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  expansion  took  place.  Retaining  his  principle,  we  may  regard 
lahen  as  from  Id  ‘not,’  and  hen  ‘behold,’  used  interrogatively,  ‘is  it 
not,  lo?’  That  is,  the  two  uses  developed  from  the  two  mngs.  of  hen  as 


‘behold’  and  (secondarily)  ‘if.’  The  compound  in  the  latter  sense  pre¬ 
dominated  and  ultimately  suppressed  the  other  sense  ‘therefore.’ — 

7.  nu'jn]  For  the  const,  fem.  used  adverbially  in  Aram,  dialects  s. 
Nold.,  MG  p.  201,  SG  p.  96;  similarly  ™  618. — ]  Change  from 
impv.  of  v.5  expresses  appropriate  humility;  <S,  followed  by  Lu.,  reverts 
to  the  impv. — n‘Vys,  also  mss  xt2’s]  Read  as  by  0  OrPC  Lu.  H. 

8.  n?>‘]  See  at  v.6. — aw  p]  ‘Of  a  surety’;  the  adj.  also  v.45,  324,  613. 

Cf.  vz’p  p  v.47. — par  JinjN  $:t;]  <S  ©  xatpbv  upiecq  i^ayopi^sre;  cf. 
Col.  46,  xbv  xatpbv  e^aYopa^Vevot  =  Eph.  516.  £>  here  ‘you  ask  for 
time,’  Syr.  to  the  Epp.  ‘buying  your  opportunity’  (Jzersa<v. aipo;;). 
Since  Geier  the  distinction  between  the  use  in  Dan.  and  in  Paul  has 
been  observed;  in  the  latter  in  sense  of  making  the  most  of  time  or 
opportunity  (‘going  into  the  market  and  buying  up  time’),  =  emere 
tempus  (Cicero,  Verres,  i,  3,  and  so  here  U  tempus  redimere);  in  Dan. 
in  sense  of  ‘gaining  time,’  i.e .,  respite  (dEnv.).  Paul’s  use  does  not  bind 
the  interpretation  here,  as  correctly  saw. — ]  ffl  apparently  as 
though  ‘all  because,’  and  so  still  Kon.,  Hwb.,  p.  598,  Lgb .,  ii,  2,  §339  r, 
‘ganz  entsprechend.’  Luzzatto,  Gr .  §123,  first  correctly  diagnosed  the 
vocable  as  =  — For  the  shifting  of  the  vowel  cf.  Syr. 

lu^dam  <  le  +  kudam ,  and  lumbal,  but  with  suff.  leknbleh.  Luzz.  eft. 
n‘?3{  ^  Eccl.  515  =  JAram;  the  distinction  into  two  words  may  have 
been  induced  by  a  number  of  Rabb.  phrases,  e.g .,  151  quanto  magis, 
?!?  *??,  nihilominus  tamen ,  etc.,  s.  Buxt.,  Lex.,  1045.  Mar.  alone  of  the 
comm,  notes  the  revision  but  does  not  revise  his  text  accordingly. 
Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  p.  256,  objects  to  regarding  ffl’s  division  as  ‘erroneous’; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  division  in  the  VSS,  and  the  later  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  split  up  long  vocables;  see  on  ‘Nebuchadnezzar’  i1.  For 
the  accumulation  of  preps,  s.  Kon.,  Lgb., Ii,  1,  §112,  6.  For  the  form  kubel 
Bev.  proposes  original  diminutive  fcubail  =  Arab,  kubaila,  and  eft.  Syr. 
tehet  as  Ktuhaita  (against  this  position  Brock.,  VG  i,  §137,  Anm.  3). 
Similar  instances  are  found  in  Reckendorf,  Arab.  Syntax,  p.  221. — 
n  bzp  Sa]  With  VSS  ‘because’;  Bev.  eft.  Aram,  ms  in  n  SapS  (CIS  ii,  no. 
164,  1.  2);  so  usual  mng.  of  the  phrase,  or  ‘according  as,’  vv.41- 4S,  ex¬ 
cept  522,  where  =  ‘despite.’ 

9.  jn  ^n]  The  Grr.,  U  understand  as  introducing  a  new  period:  edev 

or  lav  ouv,  si  ergo,  and  so  most  comm.  &  pn,  ‘that  if,’  =  Sa.,  Ra.,  cor¬ 
rectly  diagnosed  the  syntax  as  continuing  the  period  from  v.8 ;  this  in¬ 
terpretation  was  renewed  by  Klief.  and  followed  by  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  JV. 
— pam  ron  nnn]  So  literally  =  Orp  k'v  saxc  =  Lu.  =  71 

una  est  de  nobis  sententia,  =  Jewish  comm.  The  Grr.  fell  down  here. 
<5  has  apparently  a  doublet.  0  has  olSz  (finding  y-p  in  pann?)  and 
proceeds,  St  1  J>r)[xa  ^eubfk,  xtX.  The  Pers.  word  means  primarily  ‘law, 
judgment,  sentence.’  The  rival  rendering,  based  on  a  secondary  mng. 
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of  the  word,  ‘one  is  your  purpose,’  is  vigorously  defended  by  vLeng., 
after  predecessors.  The  word  has  the  secondary  mng.  of  ‘personal 
judgment’  in  Syr.,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  abandon  the  constant  Bibl. 
mng.,  e.g.,  v.13. — mn]  ‘One  and  only,’  cf.  Song  69,  'njv  ion  nnx. — 
Kau.’s  supplementary  note,  Gr.  p.  175,  that  this  word  is  prob.  a  noun, 
is  borne  out  by  Targ.  ‘he.’  Similarly  nn'nv  is  nominal  (fern.  = 

neut.),  with  Behr.,  GB. — pruDin  Kt.]  This  may  be  Haf.  I'10!7?!'?,  so  Str., 
or  Etpa.  with  assimilation  of  tz  =  zz  as  in  Heb.;  Kr.,  with  mss, 

Bar,  or  FirPPT:?  Gin.  The  form  without  assimilation  is  correct  in  Syr. 
The  Aram,  corresponds  to  Nif.  of  Heb.  nyv — snjso]  For  the  impf.  of 
result,  as  in  Heb.  and  Arab.,  cf.  Kau.,  §102. — 10.  ton]  So  Mich.,  Str., 
Gin.,  Kit.;  n  Bar,  on  Mass,  authority;  but  the  papyri  have  'rox. — 
Orig.  yabeltd,  with  holding  of  2d  rad.;  so  with  Barth,  Nb.,  §93, 
a,  vs.  Kau.,  §59,  1,  b,  as  from  base  katfil;  however  cf.  Heb. 

Syr.  yabtd  occurs  in  the  same  secondary  sense  of  ‘the  earth,’  e.g.,  1  Mac. 
832. — xdSd  nSo]  The  acc.,  as  very  often  in  BAram.,  precedes  the 
vb.  in  a  relative  clause;  cf.  Akk.  syntax.  The  point  is  not  noticed 
in  Kau.  and  Mar. — Kenn.  cites  3MSS  3MSS  In  516 

Sain  bis,  where  I£r.  in  3s9  ^1.  Sar  is  prob.  to  be  corrected  as 

a  Hebraism  (in  papp.  only  Sa%  etc.),  to  be  corrected  with  Kautzsch, 
Mar.,  Lohr.  The  form  is  defended  by  Behr.,  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr., 
§65,  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  256.  But  it  is  likely  that  there  was  meant 
here  the  ppl.  as  at  v.27  {cf.  mss  S'r),  so  Syr.  meskah. — Ivv] 
This  belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns  which,  not  consistently,  exhibit 
the  Heb.  segholate  formation.  They  are:  (1)  found  in  abs.  not  in  const. 

o|?n,  rujjo).  pj5;  (2)  in  abs.  and  const.  (3)  abs.  'll:**,  const.  *1*$; 
(4)  with  variant  forms  in  abs.  and  const.,  abs.  and  const.,  also 
const.;  abs.  and  const.,  also  av>‘  const.;  (5)  const,  alone  Tl?. 
Also  note  In  the  case  of  djjo  we  find  the  two  forms  in  the  same 

v.,  Ezr.  615,  a29,  and  D#?,  with  Nold.,  LCB  1896,'  305,  a 

purely  scribal  distinction;  the  Heb.  form  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
divine  decree!  For  dSx,  const.  appears  in  36ff-  of  the  image,  but 
in  \-nsjn  aSx  319  of  the  king’s  face,  again  apparently  an  artificial 
distinction.  It  may  be  observed  that  most  of  these  nouns  are  also  good 
Hebrew.  Kau.,  §54,  1,  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  these  segholate  forms 
are  Hebraisms.  Nold.  denies  this,  ZDMG  22,  475,  and  so  Powell,  §52. 
— S'Scn  an  y?D  *?a]  Read  with  fH’s  punctuation  and  JV  the  two  last 
words  as  adjs.  to  the  first,  i.e.,  ‘no  puissant  monarch.’  <S  ‘every  king 
and  every  dynast’;  0  ‘every  great  king  and  ruler.’  Sym.  finds  three 
classes,  ‘any  king  or  great  one  or  authoritative,’  and  is  followed  by 
Grot.,  AV  RW  (latter  with  mg.  giving  first  interpretation). — 
niwi]  The  conjs.  are  supported  by  <S  Orp  §>  H;  ©  om.  ‘and’  i°;  Orc 
Lu.  om.  ‘and’  i°  and  20.  For  the  idiomatic  asvndeton  construction  cf. 
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i21.  The  vocalization  *1?’?  is  assured,  but  ppl.  *1*??  is  expected  =  Akk. 
alipn.  The  customary  listing  of  it  under  katal  is  impossible,  and  com¬ 
parison  with  BAram.  “*5?  is  illegitimate.  N.b.}  the  Aram,  represents 
the  Akk.  word,  while  the  Heb.  Tf-  (s.  at  i20)  offers  an  Aram,  formation. 

11.  n*vp’>]  ‘Heavy,’  (&  0  U  grains ,  i.e .,  ‘difficult,’  so  JV.  AEz. 

eft.  Ps.  499  pno  ‘too  difficult  is  their  ransoming’;  Behr. 
eft.  Ps.  13917.  AV  RW  have  ‘a  rare  thing,’  a  sense  found  in  Syr.,  not 
appropriate  here.  (&  has  (tepCiq  (doublet  from  0)  y.oii  ext8o£o<;.  Poss. 
in  APO  pap.  54,  1.  1,  vi  rrpp'  pSxS  we  should  tr.,  ‘even  for  God 
it  is  too  difficult.’ — rmrv»]  The  correct  Afel  form;  s.  at  v.4. — pnSx]  It 
is  possible  that'x  is  sing,  in  sense,  ‘God’;  cf.  the  divine  epithet  pmSy 
718,  etc.;  the  pi.  pron.  suff.  following  is  then  due  to  grammatical  attrac¬ 
tion,  even  as  Heb.  d'hSx  is  often  construed  with  pi.  vb.  In  the  papyri  the 
pi.  xvrrx  is  found  construed  with  a  sing,  vb.,  e.g .,  APO  pap.  56, 1.  1,  and 
so  in  the  subsequent  text  pn^x  =  ‘God’;  this  point  is  recognized  by 
Lidz.,  Eph.y  3,  255,  Epstein,  ZATW  32,  145;  the  former  rightly  notes 
that  the  history  of  the  use  is  not  of  Jewish  origin.  See  further  Notes  at 
312* 25,  511.  For  the  very  ancient  use  of  the  pi.  for  the  sing.,  going  back 
to  Akk.  ildni,  s.  Hehn,  Die  bibl.  u.  bah.  Gottesidee,  1913,  c.  4,  and  for  the 
pertinent  cases  in  the  papyri  his  Nachtrdge ,  pp.  395  f.  For  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  APO  pap.  56, 1.  1  see  my  note  OLZ  1912,  536.  Here  (&  expresses 
by  a  sing.,  ayysXoq,  cf.  3(92),  and  so  the  Jewish  comm,  interpret. — 
pn-np]  With  the  original  vowel;  also  "hd  422,  etc.;  cf.  Powell,  p.  34. — 
xt^d]  For  the  contrast  of  flesh  with  the  divine,  spiritual,  cf.  Gen.  63, 
Is.  3 13,  etc.  The  N.T.  idea  of  adtp^  is  founded  on  that  of  the  O.T.  in  John 
as  well  as  in  Paul. — \”nrvx]  Acc.  to  Kau.,  §67,  8,  the  suffix  is  ‘pleonastic,’ 
but  it  is  frequent  in  Syr.  and  usual  or  demanded  there  in  certain  com¬ 
binations,  e.g.,  when  subj.  precedes;  s.  Nold.,  SG  §303. — 12.  run  Sap  S3] 
0  t6ts  =  &;  T3  quo  andito ;  (S  paraphrases  {cf.  v.10)  oOev  oux 
fsv^aOat  xaOdxsp  otet;  Orp  xaxsvavTt  tgutou  affixed  to  the  gloss  from 
plus  of  (&,  which  also  appears  in  Lu.  Cf.  the  VSS  at  v.24. — dj d ]  ‘Was 
angry,’  =  0  EVV.  The  root  is  found  in  Targ.  Yer.,  etc.,  with  the  adj. 
D3J3,  and  is  supported  by  Sam.  did,  Targ.  to  Dt.  3216  (Hitz.,  Mar.). 
0  ev  Ou’40)  —  H,  i.e.,  as  dj  +  2,  in  consequence  ignoring  the  conj.  in  ncxi, 
in  this  following  <S.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Ra.,  AEz.  (not  of  Sa.), 
who  eft.  Targ.  Gen.  406,  pDDj  =  Ij  D'flyr,  followed  by  Behr., 
and  by  Pr.  comparing  Akk.  nasdsu ,  also  a  Heb.  root.  In  addition  to  the 
support  for  verbal  0:2  and  the  difficulty  of  treatment  of  it  as  nominal, 
ddj  means  ‘be  sick,  grieve’  in  all  dialects,  never  ‘be  angry.’ — rnainS] 
Bar  alone  xnamS;  after  the  papp.  the  former  correct. — 13.  ni!fA] 
Uniquely  for  expected  pPflh — 0  zb  86 I^XOev  =  Lu.  22. — pSapnc] 
Bar  alone  The  former  is  corroborated  by  the  Pa.  v.24.  Cor¬ 

rect  accordingly  the  following  r?Bpnn  to  Etpa.  Cf.  the  variant  forms  of 
pc'j3nD  33  and  327.  The  ppl.  is  gerundive,  ‘were  to  be  killed,’  cf.  Kau., 
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§76,  3,  Mar.,  Gr .  §102,  e.  (£  recognized  this;  0  tr.  by  impf.  The 
gerundive  interpretation  is  accepted  by  Sa.,  EVV  Bert.,  a/.,  and  recent 
comm.  For  the  similar  use  of  ppl.  pass,  in  Syr.  s.  Duval,  GS  §331,  d, 
Nold.,  SG  §278,  A.  So  also  in  Bibl.  Gr.,  Acts  247  t.  cc^oyiivous  =  salu - 
andos.  The  ppl.  with  ‘and’  replaces  the  usual  Sem.  impf.-juss.  of  pur¬ 
pose;  cf.  Kau.,  §102,  and  below  at  v.17  for  similar  use  of  inf.  Exactly 
the  same  construction  is  found  in  the  Gr.  of  Acts  1527. — Imper¬ 
sonal  =  pass.  cf.  vv.18- 30,  etc.,  especially  4s2,  and  Kau.,  §96,  1,  c.  The 
same  use  appears  in  Akk.,  viz.  in  the  Assyrian  Law  Code,  s.  Jastrow, 
JAOS  41,  14,  n.  27;  and  in  N.T.,  e.g.,  Jn.  1216,  Lu.  1220,  Rev.  125,  etc.; 
also  a  favorite  construction  in  Mishna,  s.  Bev.  at  v.30.  Behr.  eft.  the 
use  of  this  vb.  in  Targ.  Jon.  i14,  N-araS  n sSn,  ‘the  ship  was  going 
to  be  broken’  (Ileb.  so  customarily  in  NSyr.,  Nold;  Gram.  d. 

nensyr.  Sprache ,  p.  295 ;  Ehrl.  adds  to  this  argument  with  passages  from 
Talm.,  and  interpreting  ppa,  Gen.  4330  similarly.  But  the  primary  mng. 
is  adequate  here,  and  we  may  compare  Tob.  i19  Ixcyvo^  oti  frQToflywcc 
axoGaveiv,  which  corroborates  Mar.’s  suggestion  that  the  Peil  ^  might 
be  understood  here. 

14.  15.  Dan.  displayed  his  good  ‘  sense  and  prudence/  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Biblical  saints,  by  taking  the  matter  up  directly 
with  the  Chief  Executioner  or  Provost-Marshal  Arioch,  whose 
name  belongs  to  the  Jewish  literary  tradition.  He  inquires  the 
cause  of  the  ‘ peremptory  ’  decree.  It  is  not  explained  why  Dan. 
was  not  present  in  the  audience  before  the  king;  but  a  good 
story  does  not  explain  every  detail.  16.  The  difficulty  of  this  v., 
felt  by  some  translators,  (£B  Lu.,  and  prob.  to  be  corrected  acc. 
to  ©  j$,  has  been  adequately  recognized  among  the  comm,  by 
Ehr.  alone.  How  did  Dan.  enter  the  king’s  presence  without 
official  intervention  (cf.  the  story  in  Est.),  especially  since  sub¬ 
sequently,  vv.24-25,  he  requires  the  aid  of  Arioch  to  present  him 
to  the  king?  Hav.  supposes  that  Arioch  presented  him  duly 
on  this  occasion;  but  now  rather  than  later  the  terms  of  the 
etiquette  are  desiderated,  while  these  terms  in  v.25  are  much 
belated.  Now  ©  and  ignore  1  by  ‘went  in  and/  and  it  is 
plausible  that  the  omission  represents  the  original  text;  the  re¬ 
quest  for  delay  could  have  been  transmitted  by  Arioch.  Or  with 
Ehr.,  making  that  omission  and  rdg.  HUD  ‘of  him/  for  ]D 

‘of  the  king/  the  respite  may  have  been  granted  informally  by 
Arioch.  Sa.  meets  the  difficulty  with  a  paraphrase:  ‘D.  caused 
(tasabbaba)  that  he  asked.’  However  (6  read  %.  The  respite  is 
asked  by  Dan.  with  the  engagement  that  he  would  satisfy  the 
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king  with  the  interpretation  of  his  dream.  He  exhibits  the  same 
calm  assurance  as  in  cc.  i.  6. 

14.  17IN?]  For  syncope  of  x  s.  Kau.,  §ii,  3,  b,  and  Powell,  p.  30. 

For  pnx  cf.  Heb.  =  T?;  Syr.  haiden,  and  den  (which  through  attrac¬ 
tion  to  Gr.  Bs  became  postpositive).  '?x  is  now  found  in  OAram.,  s. 
Lidz.,  Altar  am.  Urk.}  n.  For  combination  with  u  cf.  Heb.  ma,  used  of 
time,  Est.  213.  pnx  and  pnxa  express  a  new  moment  or  change  of 
subj.,  Mar.,  Gr.  §131. — 'ji  3\nn]  Cf.  Heb.  a^n  ‘answer/  The  follow¬ 
ing  accs.  are  cognate;  cf.  Pr.  2616,  c>»3  Tr.,  ‘he  made  a  well- 

counselled  and  prudent  answer/  The  varied  use  of  ay 3  in  BAram.  (s. 
Lexx.)  is  due  to  Akk.  usage. — **££]  For  the  vowel  e  s.  Kau.,  p.  105, 
Barth,  Nb.f  §92,  Brock.,  VG  1,  §140,  Nold.,  MG  §94,  Powell,  p.  39. — 
imx]  Also  the  name  of  the  king  of  Ellasar,  Gen.  141;  explained  by 
Del.,  Schr.  as  Sum.  iri-aku ,  ‘servant  of  Moon’;  this  derivation  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  Zimmern,  KAT  367,  as  ‘ausserst  unsicher/  In  any  case 
the  name  was  not  used  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  age  (Sayce,  DB  s.v.)  and  it 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  ancient  literature,  even  as  Arioch  appears 
as  king  of  Elam  in  Judt.  i6. — x^nrj  an]  So  of  a  Bab.  official,  2  Ki.  25s, 
etc.  =  'rn  t->  of  an  Egyptian,  Gen.  3736.  The  root  means  primarily 
‘slay/  secondarily,  in  Arab.,  ‘cook/  cf.  1  Sa.  9s3 f.  Since  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTIC 2  262  =  Religion  of  the  Semites l,  p.  396,  comm.  (Dr.,  Mar., 
Cha.,  BDB  GB)  have  accepted  his  derivation  of  the  term  as  going  back 
to  its  sacrificial  idea;  the  ‘sacrificers/  as  a  distinguished  class,  became 
the  king’s  bodyguard.  But  it  appears  absurd  that  a  priestly  caste 
should  have  become  a  civil  police.  ‘Executioners’  (‘butchers’)  is  simple 
and  appropriate  enough  here;  s.  Pr.,  citing  use  of  the  root  in  Akk.  = 
‘execute/  and  so  Kon.,  Hivb.  This  corps  were  the  lictors  (so  here  & 
ddltse ),  whose  frequent  enough  business  was  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  The  Kapidshi  Pasha  was  the  chief  executioner  of  the 
Porte  (Bert.).  The  official  then  was  the  provost-marshal  of  the  court. 
Such  may  have  been  the  official  named  in  Gen.  37s6,  although  there  (5 
and  Josephus,  as  here  (&  0,  tr.  &$xi\u&ye ipo?,  ‘chief  cook.’  AEz.  sensibly 
remarks  that  this  mng.  was  impossible  in  Pharaoh’s  court,  since  the 
Egyptians  did  not  slaughter.  Josephus  here,  AJ  x,  10,  3,  entitles  the 
officer  as  the  one  over  the  king’s  bodyguards  (c<i);xa'ro9,jXaxs<;) ;  EVV 
‘chief  of  the  guard’  is  very  sensible. — ^  With  disjunctive  ac¬ 

cent,  vs.  v.18,  etc. 

15.  -jinx1?  nr xi  nj;]  0  om.,  supplied  from  <S  by  Ore  Lu.  This  may 
be  one  of  0’s  frequent  abbreviations  avoiding  superfluous  phrases;  but 
&  also  omits  it  along  with  the  following  xrSr  n  x‘j'Sr»,  equally  ignored 
by  orig.  (5.  Prob.  various  forms  of  ij  were  current,  construes  x-j'Sr» 
as  appositive  to  -jvnx,  and  so  Sym.  H  EVV,  all  comm.  But  the  vocative 
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construction,  as  in  0,  is  far  more  in  place,  the  other  being  otiose. — my] 
As  in  Heb.  =  ‘respond  to  circumstances’  as  well  as  to  word;  cf.  v.20,  j1. 
A  capital  parallel  occurs  in  APO  pap.  49,  1.  15;  cf.  Eng.  ‘answer’  = 
‘correspond,’  of  inanimate  things.  For  use  in  N.T.  s.  Dalman,  Worte 
Jesn S  p.  19. — xm]  0  YVtojJU},  Q  by  error  avojjua,  233me  @ouXtj. — n?-f?L1P] 
=  322  (Gin.  notes  rdg.  of  Hilleli  Codex  nstnno),  <g  © 

dvaiSifc,  the  latter  =  Syr.  use  of  *pn,  ‘be  shameless.’  But,  despite  Dr.’s 
argument  for  this  mng.,  here  (“ urgent  is  not  strong  enough”),  the  word 
in  the  two  passages  requires  the  sense  ‘hasty,  peremptory,’  corroborated 
by  the  Arab,  hasaba ,  ‘festinare’  (Frey tag)  and  ‘etwas  ungestiim  bean- 
spruchen’  (Wahrmund);  and  so,  more  correctly,  <S  in  322  i^styEv, 
©  uTCspfaxusv.  In  Talm.  the  root  means  also  ‘be  energetic.’  Criticism 
from  Dan.  that  the  sentence  was  shameless,  or  harsh  (Bev.,  Dr.),  or 
cruel  (Jer.),  would  not  have  helped  save  his  neck.  Correctly  AEz. 
nn'DD,  AV  ‘hasty,’  RW  ‘urgent’;  best  JV  ‘peremptory.’ — 16.  i  Sy] 
0  (B  Q  26  88  147)  ^om.  The  ‘critical’  texts  ignore  this  important 
traditional  variation  of  0.  <P  om.  ‘Daniel.’ — p]  Lu.  +  [t.  ga- 
atX£a]  ’Apcwx,  apparently  a  gloss  to  give  a  reasonable  subject  to  ‘asked.’ 
— x^]  Many  mss  as  is  invariably  the  rule  for  v/?  vbs.  in  the  pa¬ 
pyri;  in  this  case  the  spelling  with  x  has  by  far  predominated  over 
that  with  n. — p?]  For  the  word  s.  atv.21. — rvinrm]  For  the  resolution 
into  an  infinitival,  gerundive  clause  cf.  vv.18- 20,  515,  and  for  similar 
construction  in  Heb.  v.  sup.  i5;  here,  ‘and  the  interpretation  would  be 
shown.’  See  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  p.  257,  on  the  construction;  he  eft.  the 
same  construction  in  Syr.,  Nold.,  SG  p.  216. 

17-23.  The  revelation  to  Daniel.  Dan.  summons  his  friends 
to  supplications  before  God  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  wise 
men,  may  not  perish.  To  the  simple  datum  of  prayer,  v.18,  for 
the  divine  mercy  (g  adds  the  element  of  fasting  (cf.  a  similar 
supplement  in  late  texts  of  Mk.  929).  Omission  of  reference  to 
fasting,  which  was  included  in  all  important  acts  of  devotion  (e.g., 
io3,  Est.  4)  is  due  to  the  shortness  of  time,  the  few  hours  of  a 
night,  in  which  the  Jewish  saints  kept  up  their  vigils.  Prejudice 
accordingly  marks  Hav.’s  criticism  of  (S.  The  desired  revelation 
is  vouchsafed  to  Dan.,  v.18,  but  its  contents  are  dramatically  re¬ 
served  for  the  climax  of  the  story.  It  comes  by  night,  as  again 
in  c.  7,  but  in  a  f  vision/  not  in  a  dream,  the  lower  means  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Pagan.  The  intimate  scene  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  these  heroes  is  concluded,  by  both  natural  and  liturgical 
propriety,  with  a  hymn  of  praise  in  which  Dan.  ‘  blesses  God.’ 

20-23.  The  hymn  of  praise  put  in  Dan.’s  mouth  is  a  fine  ex- 
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ample  of  liturgical  construction;  it  is  an  original  composition, 
entirely  to  the  point  of  the  story,  and  is  hardly  to  be  charac¬ 
terized,  with  Mar.,  as  ‘aus  liturgischen  Formeln  bestehend.’ 
The  four  vv.  are  severally  tristich,  tetrastich,  tristich,'  tetrastich 
(Mar.,  Cha.).  The  tristich,  2x2x2,  is  a  resolution  of  the 
double  3-beat  measure  3x3.  On  these  metrical  sections  s.  Int., 
§9.  20.  The  saint  praises  the  Name  of  God,  i.e ,,  God  in  his 
self-revelation,  for  his  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  attributes 
revealed  in  human  history,  v.21.  His  power  is  exhibited  in  his 
providence  over  ‘  times  and  seasons,’  Moff.,  ‘  epochs  and  eras,’ 
and  in  his  sovereign  determination  of  all  political  changes.  In 
this  expression  lies  a  challenge  to  the  fatalism  of  the  Bab.  astral 
religion,  a  feature  which  in  its  influence  long  survived  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  (See  C.  Fichtner-Jeremias,  ‘Der  Schick- 
salsglaube  bei  den  Babyloniern,’  MV  AG  1922,  pt.  2;  Cumont, 
Les  religions  orientates  dans  le  paganisme  romain ,  c.  7,  and  for  a 
lively  impression  of  its  conflict  with  the  Bible  religion,  Barde- 
sanes’  Laws  of  the  Countries ,  properly  a  Dialogue  on  Fate.)  The 
divine  knowledge  is  proved  by  the  occasional  revelations  God 
vouchsafes  to  ‘  sages  and  gnostics.’  These  glimpses  of  his  pre¬ 
science  in  human  affairs  reveal  the  fact  that  with  him  ‘  the  light 
is  lodged,’  v.22,  for  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  There  is  a 
progress  in  the  crescendo  of  ‘deep  things’  (problems),  ‘hidden 
things’  (mysteries),  sheer  ‘darkness,’  with  their  contradiction  in 
the  light  which  has  its  home  with  God.  The  motive  of  the  light 
belongs  to  a  poetic  field  common  to  Semitic  religion;  cf.  Ps.  1042, 
Is.  io17,  and,  quite  parallel  to  our  passage,  Ps.  3610,  ‘in  thy  light 
do  we  see  light.’  Comm,  have  compared  here  the  somewhat 
converse  idea  in  1  Tim.  616  of  God  ‘dwelling  in  the  unapproach¬ 
able  light.’  The  thought  of  ‘the  light’  has  hardly  waxed  to  the 
extent  of  a  ‘  Philosophem  ’  with  Bert.,  yet  with  Hitz.  we  may 
compare  Wis.  726,  where  Wisdom  is  ‘the  effulgence  from  ever¬ 
lasting  light.’  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  ‘the  light’  of  this 
v.  interpreted  Messianically.  In  Midrash  Echah ,  fol.  36,  col.  2, 
Wilna  ed.,  are  given  several  ‘names  of  the  Messiah,’  concluding 
with  the  dictum:  “His  name  is  the  Light,  as  it  is  said  (Dan.  222), 
The  light  dwelleth  with  him.”  An  interesting  collection  of  simi¬ 
lar  Messianic  interpretations  of  Tight’  is  to  be  found  in  Pesikta 
R .  at  Is.  6ol,  ed.  Friedmann,  pp.  161  ff.  The  connections  with 
the  Johannine  theme  of  the  Light  are  obvious.  For  this  theme 
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s.  in  general  Volz,  Jiid.  Esch.,  328.  24.  Change  occurs  to  the 
2d  pers.  in  the  language  of  more  personal  prayer;  it  uses  the 
intimate  phrase,  ‘God  of  my  fathers/  a  term  of  ancient  origin 
but  especially  common  in  Chron.  Dan.  praises  God  for  the 
present  particular  revelation  of  his  wisdom  and  might  in  which 
he  has  granted  him  to  share.  Yet  he  credits  his  associates  with 
the  power  of  prayer,  “ut  et  arrogantiam  fugiat,  ne  solus  impe- 
trasse  uideatur  et  agat  gratias  quod  mysterium  somnii  solus 
audierit”  (Jer.). 

18.  For  the  inf.  s.  at  v.16. — prm]  dS>  vrjaxefov  x.  BItqjcv  x. 

Tt^wpfav;  Behr.  eft,  <£s’s  rendering  of  last  term  by  mesdm  beriSd,  by 
which  he  would  understand  ‘  castigatiof  so  Mar.  ‘Kasteiung.’  But  it 
must  be  taken  in  one  of  its  classical  senses,  ‘vindication,  help/  as  Hav. 
has  noted,  citing  Her.,  iii,  148,  supYjaetat  xipiwpfocv.  Then  the  first  two 
terms  appear  to  have  been  glossed  in  from  93. — toot?  hSn]  -j-  7  times  in 
Dan.,  4  times  in  Ezr.,  6  times  in  papyri  of  APO ,  =  Heb.  D'Dtrn  \-jSn, 
13  times  in  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Jon.;  cf.  Tob.  io12,  Judt.  581,  619,  n17.  Only 
post-exilic  except  Gen.  247,  where  <S  ‘God  of  h.  and  G.  of  earth’  =  24s. 
As  an  equivalent  of  pel?  (for  whose  antiquity  s.  the  writer’s  re¬ 
marks,  JBL  1909,  pp.  67  /.),  the  term  was  disowned  in  Israel’s  religion, 
but  was  revived  after  the  Exile,  when  it  became  the  title  by  which  the 
Pers.  government  recognized  the  Jewish  God.  The  correctness  of  this 
title  in  ‘Cyrus’s  edict/  Ezr.  1,  has  been  brilliantly  demonstrated  by  the 
papyri.  The  title  did  not  arise  under  the  influence  of  the  Pers.  religion, 
but  the  existent  Aram,  term  became  in  the  use  of  the  Pers.  chancellery 
a  remarkable  recognition  of  the  essential  content  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
It  was  generally  used  by  the  Jews  only  in  external  correspondence,  and 
finally  fell  into  disfavor  again  as  too  similar  to  Zeus  Ouranios,  etc.; 
hence  (&  here  b  xupto?  6  u4u<jto<;. — 'Ji  nxr  07]  Not  exclusive,  Dan. 
and  his  friends  alone  to  be  excepted  from  the  penalty,  but  they  as  well 
as  the  other  wise  men;  cf.  v24. — 19.  join]  See  Kau.,  §56,  6,  b,  Mar., 
Gr.  §83,  c. — xn]  Pers.  word,  only  in  c.  2  and  64;  also  in  BSira  818,  1211. 
— '*?:?:]  Also  'vl,  v.30;  cf.  Ezr.  417;  s.  Kau.,  §29,  §47,  g  (g).  For  the 
Peil  form  s.  at  320. 

20.  So  always  except  422  mnS.  The  change  of  the  doubtlessly 

orig.  form  mm  to  xinS  is  an  arbitrary  expedient  to  disguise  not  merely 
a  spelling  but  a  pronunciation  which  was  that  of  the  Unspeakable 
Name  Yhwh.  For  arguments  for  this  position  s.  Mein.,  Bev.,  p.  35 
(with  citation  of  use  in  Talm.,  etc.),  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §204,  Obs.  1  (with 
extensive  bibliography),  Mar.,  Gr.  §65,  Str.,  Gr.  §16,  m,  Brock.,  VG  1, 
p.  565.  The  arguments  are:  1)  The  use  of  pref.  S,  common  in  EAram. 
dialects,  indifferently  as  impf.  and  juss.  (Talmud,  Mandaic,  s.  Nold., 
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MG  §166),  appears  only  in  this  vb.  in  BAram.,  and  invariably  so,  not 
only  in  juss.  2)  The  papyri  have  always  mm,  never  mnS;  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  demonstration  of  fact  against  the  plausible  philological  theories 
of  the  defenders  of  mnV.  3)  It  is  instanced  only  rarely  in  late  WAram., 
viz.,  in  jussives,  s.  Dal.,  Gr.  §61,  1.  The  defensive  is  accepted  by  Kau., 
Gr.  p.  79,  apparently  by  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr.,  p.  41,  and  is  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  by  Kon.  in  his  article,  ‘Das  1-Jaqtul  im  Semitischen,’  ZDMG  51 
(1897),  pp.  330-337.  The  one  plausible  argument  for  support  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  form  is  derived  from  a  Zenjirli  inscription.  In  the 
Hadad  Inscr.  (Lidz.,  NE  p.  440,  Cooke,  NSI  no.  61)  occur  apparently 
four  or  five  impf.  and  juss.  forms  with  Lp reformative  ( cf .  Cooke,  p.  169). 
To  these  cases  is  now  to  be  added  another,  in  the  Aram,  ostrakon  letter 
of  Asshurbanapal’s  reign,  published  by  Lidz.,  Altaram.  Urk.,  1.  8.  The 
same  pref.  li  is  found  in  several  cases  in  an  Akk.  text  published  by 
Clay,  A  Heb.  Deluge  Story ,  New  Haven,  1922;  the  cases,  summarized  by 
Clay,  pp.  19/.,  he  regards  as  further  proof  of  his  theory  of  an  underlying 
‘Amo rite’  base  to  the  text.  But  the  Zenjirli  testimony  is  wrongly  ad¬ 
duced  as  Aramaic;  the  early  Zenj.  monuments  are  Hebrew,  a  point  not 
sufficiently  recognized,  and  so  with  the  alleged  ‘Amoritism’  of  Clay’s 
document.  Even  in  the  ostrakon  Lidz.  indicates  a  Canaanism  in  the 
same  line;  he  speaks  of  “eine  Koine,  die  stark  durch  das  Kanaanaische 
beeinflusst  war.”  As  belonging  to  the  Heb.  sphere  the  cases  are  rather 
comparable  with  the  ‘periphrastic  future’  of  the  inf.  with  S;  s.  Dr., 
Tenses ,  §204.  Accordingly  these  cases  are  not  WAram.  particularly; 
the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  illegitimate  rnn1?  is  that  its  introduc¬ 
tion  was  favored  by  certain  formations,  even  if  we  may  have  not  to 
argue  to  EAram.  editing. — ^nSx  ^  n?'f]  For  the  anticipative  pronomi¬ 
nal  sufl.  s.  Kau.,  §81,  e,  and  cf.  Nold.,  SG  §205,  C.  For  the  construction 
in  the  papyri  s.  APO  p.  266.  In  ‘blessed  is  the  Name  of  God,’  ‘the 
Name’  has  become  the  surrogate  for  the  actual  vocable  of  the  divine 
name,  cniDnn  con  (on  which  s.  Arnold,  JBL  1905,  107  jf.).  For  this 
usage  s.  the  O.T.  Theologies,  e.g.,  Schultz,  Altt.  Theologie 5, 401  Jf.,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  articles,  especially  the  bibliography  in  GB  s.v.  or,  at  end;  also 
Hommel,  Ancient  Heb.  Tradition ,  87  /.,  99  Jf .,  and  for  late  usage  the 
writer’s  Aram.  Incantation  Texts ,  56  jf. — =  Heb.  formation  = 
JAram.  and  Mand.,  where  xncmn  exists  along  with  Syr.  Nnorn;  s.  Nold., 
MG  p.  105. — xn-nsj]  For  li  in  closed  syll.  s.  Kau.,  §9,  4,  c,  cf.  Nold., 
SG  §42.  In  Gr.  tradition  of  0  Q  alone  correctly  86voc{j.t?,  all  others  by 
corruption  cuveatt;  (the  same  error  again  in  Lu.  mss  at  v.23  and  at 
Job  222  (6).  sapientia  et  uirtus  et  intellectus}  i.e.,  Suvoqxtq  was  read 

as  the  second  term  with  Q,  later  intellectus  =  a6veci<;  was  glossed  in 
to  conform  with  later  0  text.  OrC  Lu.  revise  by  doublet  gloss,  -fj  aotp lx 
x.  rj  cuveacs  x.  ?ayj jq.  In  a  paper  in  Expositor ,  Sept.,  1921,  p.  214, 
‘Anent  Dr.  Rendel  Harris’s  “Testimonies,”’  I  have  noted  that  1  Cor. 
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i24  Xptaxbv  0eou  Buvapuv  x.  ©sou  ao<pfav  is  based  on  the  original  Gr.  of 
Dan.  The  same  combination  appears  in  Job  i2ls. — Oddly  enough 
the  current  grammars  ( e.g .,  Kau.,  §21),  Lexx.  and  comm.  (exc.  Mar.) 
ignore  or  misinterpret  this  phrase;  e.g.,  after  Zock.,  Mein.,  n  is  an  em¬ 
phatic  repetition  of  preceding  -n,  and  so  GB,  referring  to  the  redundant 
use  of  de  in  Syr.  Or  n  is  taken  as  =  quia  with  Jer.,  so  EVV  Tor/  But 
CBMich.  recognized  its  true  character,  as  exactly  the  later  Aram. 
mS’H,  etc.,  possessive  pron.,  suits;  s.  Dalm.,  Gr.  §18,  4,  and  Nold.,  SG 
§69.  The  combination  is  found  in  the  7th  cent.  Nerab  Inscr.,  I,  1.  14, 
in  a  Cilician  inscription  published  by  the  writer  in  JAOS  1907,  pp.  164 
jf.;  in  the  Nabataean,  and  frequently  in  the  papyri,  s.  APO  p.  263, 
where  the  two  words  at  times  appear  written  as  one  (so  here  some  Heb. 
mss).  Translate  ‘whose  are  wisdom  and  power/ 

21.  Njirnn]  Cf.  foil.  myno. — nvjdh  Grr.  xaipoCx;  x.  xp6V0US 

(and  so  generally  the  same  equivalents  elsewhere);  3Cwng  tempora  (but 
Cassiodorus  on  Ps.  101  gives  orig.  21,  tempora  et  saecula);  Bzabne  weled - 
dane  (i.e.,  reversing  the  terms;  the  same  phrase  in  Clem.  Rom.,  ed.  La- 
garde,  p.  19, 1.  22  =  onjnD  Gen.  i14);  V  tempora  et  aetates;  EW  ‘times 
and  seasons,’  which  terms  Dr.,  Cha.  would  reverse.  For  the  same  com¬ 
bination,  with  reverse  order,  cf.  712,  Eccl.  31.  In  Acts  i7  and  1  Th.  51 
Xpovoc  x.  xaipo(  is  reminiscent  of  Dan.  In  the  combination  the  words 
are  synonymous;  cf.  our  proverb  ‘Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man’;  also 
pm  m  Est.  i13.  N.b.  3s  =  njdt  m  37.  For  xacp6<;  =  xp^vog  s. 

Thayer,  Lex.  319a.  If  pr  be  of  Pers.  origin  (s.  Scheftelowitz,  Arisches 
im  A.T. ,  81)  from  zrvan ,  which  is  most  questionable  {cf.  BDB  GB 
KAT  649,  n.  5,  arguing  for  Akk.  origin),  then  it  would  have  meant  orig¬ 
inally  ‘time’  in  the  abstract  sense. — D'pno  .  .  .  mynn]  0  exchanges, 
on  ground  that  appointment  precedes  dismissal;  Orp  restores  correct 
order.  Against  DT?.n8  cf.  (all  examples  given  by  Kau.,  p.  74, 
Powell,  p.  40);  but  i  is  demanded  in  all  forms,  vs,  Powell.  Where  the 
vowel-letter  was  not  written  e  was  used,  and  subsequently  the  spellings 
were  confused. — nma  q?m]  =  njn  i4. 

22.  Nnp'Dy]  A  word  of  Gnostic  connotation;  cf.  Job  1222.  The  related 

Akk.  nimeku  =  ‘wisdom’;  Ea  is  bel  nimeki,  etc.  (Del.,  Hwb.,  p.  89). 
Cf.  the  ‘depths,’  of  God,  1  Cor.  210,  1  Clem.  401;  of  Satan,  Rev. 
224;  and  Bathos  became  a  Gnostic  figure. — nhiddd]  Pa.  pass,  ppl.;  0  ex¬ 
cellently  £x6xpu<pa. — n?]  =  n  no  v.29,  Ezr.  69;  for  absence  of  dag.  in 
following  letter,  true  to  Aram,  use,  s.  note  in  Bar. — Nmirn]  =  gyr. 
helloka;  on  the  form  s.  Nold.,  MG  §101. — Nmm  Kt.,  and 

mss]  The  latter  form  common  in  JAram  (=  Heb.  Job  34)  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Nold.,  LCB  1896,  703.  Mein.,  Bev.,  Behr.,  Kamp.  prefer  Kt. 
which  =  Syr.  and  PalSyr.  nahhird ,  generally  adjectival,  but  also  nominal 
as  ‘luminary,’  also  ‘light,’  e.g.,  Aphraates,  Deni.,  vi,  1.  2, ed.  Parisot,  col. 
249,  1.  21,  col.  256, 1.  1,  etc.  The  form  is  corroborated  by  the  abstract 
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•n^nj  $n.  1^  and  the  change  from  Kt.  to  I£r.  is  historically  more  likely. 
Contrariwise  Torrey,  Notesy  II,  230,  who  thinks  of  an  artificial  com¬ 
bination  with  ittu. — Pass,  ppl.,  ‘ungirt/  then  ‘lodged/  i.e.,  ‘at 
home.’  There  is  no  reason  with  de  Goeje,  note  to  Strack’s  text,  to  pre¬ 
fer  act.  ppl.  C/.  NHeb.  and  the  pass.  ppl.  similarly  often  in  Syr., 
e.g.,  Aphraates,  Dem.y  vi,  n,  sub  fin.,  “the  sun’s  light  is  lodged  in  the 
earth.”  (6  [xap  auTw]  xaT&Xuats,  i.e.y  ‘solution/  cf.  2  Mac.  817,  ‘disso¬ 
lution/  and  inf .  512- 16  the  vb.  =  ‘  solve  riddles/ 

23.  So  edd.  exc.  Bar.  on  slight  authority. — H  i°]  Bet¬ 

ter  personal,  ‘who/  with  EW  than  conjunctive,  ‘because/  with  Grr., 
HI. — ims  Str.  9 — ]  So  only  ncpn  419,  5s2,  otherwise  ^ — .  The 

papyri  do  not  indicate  the  final  vowel  in  2d  pers.  sing,  masc.,  nor  in 
ruN  ‘thou.’  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  OAram.  pronounced  the  vowel 
and  that  the  occasional  expression  of  it,  e.g.y  v.41  nrvin,  and  nnjx,  re¬ 
tains  the  earlier  pronunciation,  while  our  present  form  is  late;  so  Kamp., 
rdg.  — . — jp]  S.  Torrey,  JBL  16  (1897),  166  $.,  for  the  true  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  form,  and  Lexx. ;  also  in  forms  and  n2?,  the  two  former 
in  the  papyri.  Scheftelowitz,  Arisches  im  AT,  p.  88,  in  attempting  a 
Pers.  etymology  (a  caution  in  this  line!)  was  still  ignorant,  1901,  of 
Torrey’s  derivation. — UQjn*-1]  In  Syr.  -tan(i) ;  here  Heb.  influence? 
V .  inf.  Njny-nn. — <£  1 i.e .,  as  ppl.,  'jn.. — nSo] 

B  A  Q  al.  opapia  (=  H  uisiim),  ancient  error  for  prjpia,  which  33  91  148 
228  have. — '"unpnn  So  Bar,  Gin.;  Mich.,  Kit.  ;  Str.  ]  For 
the  segJwl,  sole  for  this  form,  s.  Kau.,  §37,  2,  a.  Bev.  notes  that  in  the 
Bab.  punctuation  -ana  (or  - ena ),  never  -dna,  is  used,  and  eft.  Merx, 
Chrestomathia  targumica,  12.  <$  0  independently  took  the  suff.  for  the 
sing.,  pioc,  which  Torrey,  Notes ,  II,  230,  prefers. 


24-45.  Dan/s  introduction  to  the  king  and  the  relation  of 
the  dream  and  its  interpretation.  24-30.  The  proffer  of  the  di¬ 
vine  revelation. 

24.  Dan.  seeks  Arioch,  asks  him  to  hold  up  the  order  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  requests  audience  of  the  king.  For  the  required 
Oriental  etiquette,  cf.  Est.  411  (s.  Paton  ad  loc.)  \  Hav.  adduces 
Her.,  iii,  118.  140  for  the  Pers.  custom,  and  Meissner  illustrates 
it  for  Assyria,  Bab.  u.  Ass.,  1,  70.  The  present  statement  is  proof 
that  Dan.  did  not  have  an  earlier  audience,  vs.  v.16.  25.  Arioch 
goes  to  the  king,  lin  haste,1  as  at  324,  so  EVV,  perhaps  more  ex¬ 
actly  with  Behr.,  in  excitement.  There  appears  to  be  an  incon- 
cinnity  in  the  terms  of  Arioch’s  introduction  with  i18ff-,  yet  the 
formal  introduction  was  obligatory,  and  royal  minds  are  easily 
forgetful  of ‘college  professors/  26.  The  parenthetical  addition 
1 1 
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of  Dan.’s  surname  Belteshazzar,  while  possibly  a  gloss  ( cf .  i  Esd. 
413,  but  per  contra  the  constant  ‘Simon  surnamed  Peter  *  in  Jn.), 
is  a  proper  literary  bond  with  c.  i  (so  vLeng.),  giving  the  name 
under  which  the  sage  was  presented.  27.  Dan.  gives  all  the 
glory  to  God  in  response  to  the  king’s  inquiry  as  to  his  ability, 
after  Joseph’s  example,  Gen.  41 8,  and  denies  the  power  of  human 
wisdom  in  the  premises,  as  equally,  v.30,  any  virtue  of  his  own. 
The  humility  of  Joseph  and  Dan.  is  capitally  depicted  as  sprung 
from  reverence  before  God  without  fear  of  man,  although  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  latter  is  not  ignored.  Paul  in  1  Cor,  2  develops  the 
idea  of  the  heavenly  wisdom  in  a  similar  way,  with  indeed  a 
reminiscence  of  v.20  ( q.v .).  28.  That  there  is  a  God  in  heaven , 

as  against  man-made  gods  and  deified  men,  is  the  supreme 
theme  of  the  book,  even  as  it  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Bible,  e.g.,  Ps.  n4.  For  the  end  of  days ,  so  correctly  JV,  vs.  AV 
RVV  the  latter  days ,  cf.  Dr.’s  excellent  note:  “An  expression 
which  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  O.T.,  and  which  always  de¬ 
notes  the  closing  period  of  the  future  so  far  as  it  falls  within  the 
range  of  view  of  the  writer  using  it.  The  sense  expressed  by  it 
is  thus  relative,  not  absolute,  varying  with  the  context.  .  .  . 
Here,  as  the  sequel  shows,  it  is  similarly  the  period  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  which  is  principally  denoted 
by  it.” 

28.  29.  There  is  an  extraordinary  duplication  of  thought  and 
phrase  as  between  these  vv.  In  both  appears  ‘the  Revealer  of 
mysteries,’  and  there  are  the  parallelisms:  ‘what  shall  be  at  the 
end  of  days,’  v.28  ||  ‘what  shall  be  after  this,’  v.29,  and  ‘the 
visions  of  thy  head  upon  thy  bed,’  v.28  ||  ‘thy  thoughts  upon 
thy  bed,’  v.29.  These  phenomena  are  best  to  be  explained — not 
on  a  sheer  theory  of  interpolations,  so  Mar.,  but  as  actual 
ancient  duplicates,  which  may  go  back  to  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  book.  Probably  with  the  secondary  form,  v.29,  should  be 
combined  v.30,  the  statement  of  Dan.’s  humility,  which  over¬ 
looked  motive  may  have  incited  a  fresh  essay  at  the  passage. 
Similarly  Lohr  regards  v.29  as  an  addition.  Jahn  {cf.  Lohr) 
argues  from  a  lacuna  in  (6G,  v.29,  to  a  late  interpolation  of  this 
passage;  but  he  ignores  the  witness  of  (5s  to  the  originality  of 
the  passage.  30.  For  the  contrast  between  any  possible  wisdom 
in  Dan.  and  the  sole  ground  of  the  revelation  which  lies  in  the 
purpose  of  God,  Hav.  eft.  Gal.  i11;  the  contrast  is  rightly  ex- 
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pressed  by  Hitz.,  ‘nicht  durch  eine  Weisheit,  die  in  mir  ware/ 
cf.  EVV,  ‘any  wisdom/ 

24.  nn  *?3]  Best  ‘accordingly/  The  VSS  have  much  trouble 
with  this  phrase  and  tr.  most  variously. — *?y  20]  Idiomatic  use  of  the 
prep.;  cf.  Arab,  dahala  lala  fuldn ,  ‘he  went  to  one  in  his  house/  Wright, 
Gr.  2,  p.  168. — Cf.  i5. — Sin]  Ken.  118  (6  0  IT  om.;  iomss  om.  Sy 
i°  supra.  Either  simplification  is  possible,  so  Cha.  The  vb.  Sy  could 
have  arisen  by  dittograph  of  the  prep.,  so  Mar.  in  his  comm.,  Lohr,  Tor- 
rey,  Notes ,  II,  p.  257.  But  the  VSS  defend  Sy  as  against  Sin,  and  argu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  based  on  superfluity  in  Aram,  diction. — *?$*]  Now  found 
in  OAram.,  in  the  Hadad  Inscr.,  11.  22,  etc.,  the  ZKR  Inscr.,  the  papp. 
— '^27]  The  variants  '^*7  cited  by  Gin.,  and  'pSyn  cjte(j  by  Bar,  are 
Hebraizing;  s.  Kau.,  §46. — (&  Zkocgz a;  did  it  read  Nmnx,  ‘riddle/ 
and  understand  it  as  the  numeral?  So  also  v.26. 

25.  nSnann]  The  rt.  in  Pr.,  Ch.,  Est.,  along  with  original  sense  of 
‘dismay/  has  also  that  of  ‘hurry/  and  so  here,  324,  620,  and  NHeb. — Syjn] 
For  nasal  dissimilation  in  Aram,  dialects,  s.  Kau.,  §11,  4,  b;  Nold.,  MG 
§68;  Dalm.,  Gr.  §71,  4.  The  phenomenon  is  still  more  pronounced  in 
the  papp.,  s.  the  nouns  listed  APO  262,  and  for  the  forms  of  this  vb. 
AP  Index. — nrua>n]  As  against  Kau.’s  suggestion  (p.  174)  that  the  Hafel 
here  is  properly  Peal  s.  Bev.;  the  Haf.  also  in  the  papp.  For  the  vocali¬ 
zation,  which  is  primitive,  s.  Kau.,  §40,  4;  so  the  similar  ferns., 
mDN.  munn,  nnSntpn. — h  20  Bar,  Str. ]  Gin.,  Kit.  om. — nm]  Also  in  the 
papp.;  a  back  formation  from  the  gentilic  mn>,  as  Hitz.  recognized;  cf. 
Brock.,  VG  1,  398,  Wright,  Arab.  Gr .  1,  §251. — 26.  noon]  (&  adds 
XaXSataxf. — Sns]  Rt.  used  along  with  Va',  also  in  the  papp. — 27.  po^n] 
Asyndeton,  s.  i20;  for  the  classes  of  wise  men,  s.  22. — pnu]  Primary 
mng.  of  nu  =  ‘cut/  e.g.y  234,  then  ‘decree/  Job  228,  Est.  21,  and 
so  n"y~«  inf.  414, 24,  a  divine  ‘decree/  as  in  Rabbinic,  and  Syr.  gezirtd 
~  ‘fate.’  Hence  the  generally  accepted  mng.,  ‘(fate-)determiners/  i.e.t 
astrologers,  so  JV,  vs.  AV  RV  ‘soothsayers.’  (&  0  =  21  simply  translit¬ 
erate,  yo£apT)vo(  (unique  to  Dan.?).  But  there  is  another  tradition  of 
the  word:  Sym.  had  0ut4:<;,  ‘sacrifices/  B  aruspiccs  (Jer.  citing  in  his 
comm.  Sym/s  0UT<i<;,  which  he  says  =  *?)xaToax6xouq,  cf.  the  interesting 
scholium  in  Field  at  44) ;  and  this  is  supported  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Journal 
of  Philology}  13  (1885),  281,  citing  from  Bar  Ba^lul’s  dictionary  the 
equivalence  of  Syr.  kdsomd  with  Arab,  jazzar,  ‘slaughterer.’  We  may 
then  have  in  this  word  the  Aram,  term  (also  taken  over  into  the  Gr.) 
for  the  Bab.  diviner  of  liver  omens. — pSo']  0  om. — through  homoiot. 
in  Sem.  copy?  Lu.  cleverly  restores  without  disturbing  construction  of 
©  by  ouvapus;  also  found  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i,  4  (ed.  Potter,  i,  330). 

28.  nnrLx]  A  borrowing  from  the  Ileb.?;  otherwise  BAram.  has 
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*po.  Cf.  Akk.  ina  ahrat  time,  s.  Del.,  Uwb.,  45. — A  considerable  passage 
omitted  by  (£G  is  preserved  in  <BS;  it  was  known  to  both  Jer.  and  Lu. 
It  contains  the  plus,  *0  king,  live  forever.’ — "jirxi]  For  the  psychology 
cf.  Franz  Delitzsch,  System  of  Biblical  Psychology ,  300:  “It  is  the  only 
trace  of  the  reference  of  spiritual-psychical  events  to  the  head.”  But 
the  head  is  referred  to  as  the  seat  of  vision,  so  Mar.,  so  also  Ehr.,  who 
eft.  Ecc.  214,  ‘the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  are  in  his  head,’  a  comparison 
made  long  ago  by  Jer.  Hav.  well  says:  “Nach  einer  poetischer  An- 
schauung  des  Traumes  umschwebt  derselbe  gleichsam  das  Haupt,”  etc., 
and  eft.  II.,  ii.  20,  of  the  dream  god  standing  ‘over  the  head’  of  Aga¬ 
memnon;  so  xxiii,  68,  etc. — xin  run]  Sing,  by  attraction  to  following 
sing,  subject-matter;  cf.  Nah.  514,  Est.  416.  Incongruence  of  pron.  is 
exemplified  in  the  papyri,  e.g.,  APO  pap.  15,  1.  2  x^u  nnmr  nji. 

29.  n™-  Kt,  I£r-]  So  always  in  fU;  in  OAram.,  inscriptions  and 
papyri,  always  njx,  but  doubtless  =  ’ anta ;  s.  on  ram  at  v.23,  and  Kau., 
§18,  Anm.  For  the  absolute  construction  cf.  v.32,  i17,  5®- 18;  similarly  in 
the  papyri,  e.g.,  APA  pap.  B,  1.  8  njx  'ira  ('x  as  caret),  cmy  house,’  and 
for  Heb.  usage,  s.  GK  §135,  2. — -pjvjnJn  =  Syr.  relyan,  ‘thought.’ 
The  development  of  Syr.  xjn  is  from  that  of  ‘pleasure,’  —  Arab,  radiya , 
to  ‘purpose,’  and  so  to  ‘thought’;  s.  Brock.,  Lex.,  s.v.  The  Heb.  phi¬ 
lologists  dispute  whether  Heb.  £1  Ps.  139 2,  n^"\  Ecc.  i14,  etc.,  PJn 
Ecc.  i17,  etc.,  hail  from  root  rdy,  so  Lagarde,  Nold.,  BDB  ( sub  III  njn); 
or  from  njn  ‘shepherd,’  so  Barth,  Kau.,  Aramaismen,  81,  GB,  Kon., 
Hwb.  Legitimately  rdy  =  Heb.  nri,  which  actually  exists.  But  the 
Heb.  words  in  question  are  late  and  are  to  be  explained  as  direct  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Aram.  Our  word  is  with  M  to  be  closely  construed  with 
"pX’D  by,  ‘thy  thoughts  (whilst  lying)  on  thy  bed,’  so  Klief.  The  elder 
comm,  dispute  over  the  exact  mng.  of  'i,  without  much  necessity  in  the 
simple  Sem.  psychology;  it  includes  the  king’s  cogitations  (Pr.  ‘specu¬ 
lations’)  as  well  as  the  vision. — "pa^D  by]  0  pS  by,  ‘thy  heart,’  follow¬ 
ing  a  common  Heb.  phrase,  e.g.,  2  Ki.  126,  frequent  in  N.T.,  dva£la{vetv 
(s.  Lexx.  s.fl.)  exl  t.  xap8(av,  and  so  in  Syr.  N.T.;  also  2  Esd.  31  (ad¬ 
duced  by  Cha.  here),  “conturbatus  sum  super  cubili  meo  recumbens  et 
cogitationes  meae  ascendebant  super  cor  meum.”  Bert,  argued  for  the 
originality  of  0’s  rdg.  and  is  followed  by  Cha.  (without  reference  to 
0).  The  relative  clause  'ji  n  hd  is  epexegetical  to  "pwv — For 
similar  stative  forms  s.  Kau.,  §25,  e.  JHMich.  properly  cites  Lat. 
oboriri;  with  this  idea  in  mind  apparently  H  paraphrases,  cogitare 
coepisti. — nc]  An  indefinite  relative,  —  Heb.  n?  hd  often,  also 
Arab,  and  Aram.  madd. — nnx]  This  prep,  in  sing,  form  appears  in 
OAram.  monuments  and  papyri;  it  was  later  replaced  by  inxj,  found 
also  v.39,  etc. — 30.  S.  at  v.19 — man  *?;?]  Also  414;  in  the  papyri 

-unSp,  APO  pap.  11,  1.  3,  etc.;  also  in  Heb.,  rnai  by  Ecc.  318,  etc. — 
pjmm]  For  the  impersonal  use  s.  at  v.13;  it  appropriately  here  veils 


the  mysterious  agency.  ev  fvwaet,  error  for  Yva  yvw<;  (so  Aq.). — "paS] 
The  triradical  form  in  BAram.  and  the  papyri,  also  in  PalSyr. 

31-45.  The  dream  and  its  interpretation.  For  discussion  of 
the  symbolism,  s.  Note  at  end  of  the  chap.  31 .  The  v.  reads  very 
limpingly  as  usually  translated  and  interpreted.  Both  ©  and 
have  simpler  forms;  nevertheless,  05  contains  all  the  elements  of 
The  almost  universal  construction  of  the  v.,  following  M’s 
punctuation,  appears  thus  in  JV:  ‘Thou,  O  king,  sawest,  and 
behold  a  great  image.  This  image  which  was  mighty,  and  whose 
brightness  was  surpassing,  stood  before  thee;  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  thereof  was  terrible.'  But  the  relatives  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  are  not  in  Si,  and  that  sentence  is  manifestly  circumstan¬ 
tial,  parenthetical,  as  Hitz.,  Zock.,  Torrey  alone,  apparently, 
have  noted;  further,  To’  (‘behold’)  is  generally  construed  with 
a  ppl.  (e.g.j  72,  and  cases  cited  inf.).  Tr.:  Thou ,  O  king ,  sawest , 
and  lOj  A  great  image  .  .  .  standing  before  thee.  For  the  interior 
clauses  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  pp.  257  /.,  has  best  solved  the  awkward 
condition  of  ij  by  following  05,  i.e.,  placing  (JV  as  adj., 
‘great’)  as  adv.  (as  adj.  it  means  ‘much’)  after  the  subsequent 
y\  (JV  ‘mighty’).  The  resultant  is:  Thou ,  O  king ,  sawest  and  to : 
an  image — that  image  was  very  great ,  and  its  splendor  extraordi¬ 
nary — standing  before  thee.  For  a  similar  lengthy  period  cf. 

yy.  37-38. 

31.  nun  nrn]  N.b.  the  genuine  Aram,  use  of  the  ppl.  with  vb.  To  be,’ 
expressing  continuance  of  action,  also  postpositive  order  of  vb.;  s.  Kau., 
§76,  f,  cf.  Nold.,  SG  §277.  For  similar  Heb.  usage  s.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §135, 
4;  Aram,  influence  is  obvious  in  late  O.T.  use.  For  ‘thou  sawest  and 
behold/  cf.  f ,  Gen.  4122,  Zech.  i8,  21,  Rev.  141,  etc.;  also  the  frequent 
elSov  in  Rev— 47-  10,  78  =  ™  f-  6-  '•  »• 13.  Cf.  OAram.  ) Sn  CIS 
ii,  no.  137,  A,  1.  1,  B,  I.  4;  on  an  ostrakon,  APA  M,  b  =  Lidz.,  Eph.}  2, 
229 S'  »  also  in  Lidzbarski’s  ostrakon,  Altaram.  Urk .,  1. 9.  Opinions  differ 
sharply  as  to  origin  and  relations  of  the  two  particles,  nx  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  ‘ein  verstummelter  Imperativ  vom  Stamme  nun/  so  Kau., 
§67,  6;  the  prothetic  vowel  is  common  in  Syr.,  particularly  in  impvs., 
s.  Nold.,  SG  §51;  but  the  root  early  disappeared  in  Aram.,  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  BAram.  only  by  Fl.  For  iSn  Pr.  suggested  relation  with  Akk.  lu 
‘verily’;  Behr.  eft.  the  Rabb.  particles  and  =  'a,  so  Dal., 

Gr.,  pp.  221,  234,  citing  dialectic  Aram,  forms;  Lidz.  denies  identity  of 
the  two  particles  (l.c.),  treating  as  ‘st?Q  ‘is  it  not?’  Their  identity 
of  use  in  Dan.  is  beyond  question. — 21  pi  ndSx  in  oSs]  Of  the  Grr. 
Orp  alone  =  e£-/.<1>v  [x(a  [+  pley&Xtq  <  0]  r.oXk^y  •?)  eEx.g>v  sxeEvy;  ^.ey&Xtj, 
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on  which  Lu.  depends  for  second  clause;  13  =  lj;  ©  [=  e(xd)v  pda 
[j.eY<5:Xiq  *?)  ebuov;  Q*  26  om.  tq  etx.  ex.  =  Cypr.,  Test.,  ii,  17,  ecce  imago 
nimis  magna;  Sym.,  xat  tjv  wq  dcv^Tr tdq  eYq,  [liyccq  b  <£v5ptdc<;,  i.e.  —  @. 
For  <S’s  text  s.  Comm.  jg>  has  abbreviated  form,  X2i  in  xrSx  and  con¬ 
tinuing  *vm  nr?  2trq  it  may  once  have  read  2 a  21,  i.e.,  our  wyv  21. — 
oSs]  OAram.  in  the  Nerab  Inscr.  of  a  carved  design,  then  of  a  ‘statue/ 
so  in  Akk.,  of  a  god-image  (Pr.);  =  Arab.  $anam  ‘idol/  as  Jeph.  tr.  it; 
Sym.,  <£vopt<£q  =  H  statua. — in]  Practically  indef.  art.,  so  418, 62- 18,  Ezr. 
48;  so  occasionally  inx  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  83- 13  (s.  Lexx.);  similarly  xiq  in 
Hellenistic  Gr. — 131]  720- 21  =  isle,  rather  than  with  Kau.,  Me,  Lexx. 
‘this.’  For  formation,  dek  +  n,  cf.  Bev.;  for  -n  as  in  nji.  pDi,  s.  Nold., 
MG  p.  86,  n.  3.  The  form  is  unique  in  Aram.,  which  developed  a  great 
variety  of  pronominal  forms;  cf.  02?,  APO  no.  71  (p.  218)  xnSji  ddtS 
‘to  that  company.’  This  form  may  answer  Ehr.’s  argument  against 
pi  because  of  its  common  gender,  he  analyzing  our  pron.  into  1?  n., 
i.e.,  ‘das  so  beschaffene  Bild.’  The  demon,  pron.  in  BAram.  and  the 
papp.  can  precede  or  follow  the  noun,  Kau.,  §90,  also  in  Syr.,  Nold.,  SG 
§226. — n!\T]  (6  Trp6ao4n<;,  i.e.,  rdg.  -in  and  tr.  foil,  nn  similarly;  0 
follows  <&  in  the  first  case,  but  in  the  second  Spaats.  For  0  aurrp  Q* 
has  etxovoq  auxr\q  =  Cypr.,  eins  imaginis ;  Maternus,  ipsiits  im.;  i.e., 
the  omission  in  ©has  been  glossed  in.  13  [ statura ]  sublimis,  i.e.,  as  from 
rt.  an.  The  word  in  same  use  433;  in  pi.  of  the  color  of  the  face,  5*,  etc., 
728.  The  word,  prob.  =  Akk.  zimu,  *  Erscheinung,  Gesichtsausdruck  ’ 
(Del.,  Hwb.  s.v.,  KA  T  649),  means  primarily  the  light  effect  of  an  object, 
its  ‘shine,  sheen/  secondarily  ‘glory/  as  in  Syr.  AEz.  eft.  the  month 
name  Ziv.  Cf.  Haupt  on  equivalence  of  Akk.  lanu  ‘aspect’  and  Arab. 
laun  ‘color/  JA OS  37,  253.  Nold.  has  claimed  a  Pers.  origin,  MG  p.  xxxi, 
GGA  1884,  1022. — vn>]  AV  RVV  ‘excellent/  i.e.,  ‘excelling’;  s.  Dr., 
and  his  Add.  Note,  p.  32,  on  the  use  of  this  old  English  word  in  the 
Bible;  better  JV  ‘surpassing/  Behr.  ‘ausserordentlich/  ‘extraordinary.’ 
— nn]  I.e.,  ra'u  >  raiii  (cf.vx'i)  >  reu;  s.  Bev.,  Brock.,  VG  1,  p.  293. 


32.  33.  The  details  of  the  Image.  The  Image  is  blocked  out 
in  five  parts,  the  last  two  of  which  have  a  common  element, 
hence  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  certain  unity.  Each  part 
is  composed  of  a  separate  substance;  these  substances  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  value,  gold  down  to  clay,  in  parallelism  with 
the  hierarchy  of  the  members  of  the  body,  from  the  head,  the 
seat  of  dignity,  to  the  humblest  limbs,  the  legs  and  feet.  The 
head  is  of  fine  gold;  the  chest  (lit.  ‘breasts')  of  silver;1  the  abdo- 

lCf.  Herodotus'  account  of  the  golden  statue  of  Bel  at  Babylon;  s.  Note  at  end 
of  chap,  and  Int.  to  c.  3.  Compare  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  recorded  by  Pliny, 
Hist,  nat.,  xxxiv,  18. 
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men  and  the  hips  of  brass,  more  exactly  bronze;2  the  legs  of  iron 
and  the  feet  'partly  of  iron,  partly  of  clay-fabric/  The  word  for 
legs  is  generally  used  of  the  upper  leg,  the  thighs  (so  (S>  cr/ceXT})- 
if  so  used  here  then  '  the  feet  ’  would  include  the  lower  leg,  even 
as  the  word  is  used  in  the  description  of  Goliath’s  armor,  1  Sa. 
176,  or  euphemistically  of  the  whole  leg,  e.g.,  Is.  720.  But  it  is 
preferable  to  take  'the  feet’  in  the  natural  sense  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  term  as  meaning  the  whole  leg.  ©  understands  by  'the 
legs’  the  lower  legs,  tcvrjficu .  Only  in  the  interpretation,  w.41  f-, 
is  mention  made  of  the  toes,  probably  a  later  addition  (a.  ad  loc.). 
The  one  stumbling-block  in  the  description  of  this  fine  work  of 
artifice  is  the  word  translated  'clay.’  The  word  (C]DJ1  hasap ), 
which  appears  with  phonetic  modifications  in  all  Sem.  stocks  exc. 
Heb.,  invariably  means  a  formed  pottery  object,  whether  a  com¬ 
plete  vessel  or  its  fragments,  i.e .,  potsherds.  And  so  the  ancient 
VSS  universally  render  the  word:  Grr.  oarpd/ctvov ;  U  variously, 
here  fictilis  (from  JC,  also  w.34-  42),  testa  (vv.35- 41  • 43- 45).  And  so 
with  the  same  word,  as  also  Sa.  with  its  Arab,  equivalent 
hazaf.  Modem  VSS  and  almost  all  comm,  ignore  this  mng.  and 
render  by  ‘  clay.’  But  the  raw  material  is  denoted  in  v.41  by 
(EVV  'miry  [clay],’  RWmg  'earthenware’),  while  CjDPt  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  'potter’s  ware’  (rather  ‘pottery  ware’)  at  v.41,  where 
EW  have  'potter’s  clay.’  No  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
wrought  iron  can  we  think  of  raw  clay  daubed  on  the  statue, 
and  yet  so  Behr.  defines  'clay,’  ' abblatternder  Thon  oder 
Schiefer,’  similarly  dEnv.  as  of  raw  clay;  nor  of  a  conglomeration 
of  potsherds.  Menodius  (in  Pole)  thinks  of  an  iron  ore  with 
clay  admixture.  The  comm,  generally  fight  shy  of  an  explana¬ 
tion,  but  correctly  CBMich.:  ferreos  et  testaceos ,  and  so  vLeng. 
We  have  to  think  of  tile  work  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  figure,  applied,  as  it  actually  was,  in  the  way  of  decoration, 
but  then  in  caricature  regarded  as  shoddy  work  replacing  the 
essential  iron  structure;  the  element  was  doubtless  true  to  archi¬ 
tectural  forms  of  the  age.  There  is  no  question  about  the  use  of 
tile  work  in  ancient  Babylonian  architecture;  we  have  the  terra¬ 
cotta  reliefs  in  Greek  art,  the  tiling  of  Saracenic  art,  while  the 
tile-covered  towers  of  modern  Persia  are  witness  to  this  ancient 
mode  of  construction.  We  might  even  think  of  the  porcelain 

2  For  the  lavish  use  of  bronze  in  Babylonia  cf.  Her.,  i,  181,  ‘the bronze-gated  tem¬ 
ple  of  Bel/  and  in  general  s.  Meissner,  Bab .  u.  Ass.,  i,  265  Jf. 
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towers  of  China.  How  far  such  work  may  have  entered  into  the 
composition  of  statues  we  do  not  know.  Chryselephantine 
images  were  known  in  late  Assyrian  as  well  as  in  Greek  art, 
while  the  extremely  ancient  art  of  the  inlaying  of  enamels  in 
metal  may  have  induced  the  similar  use  of  applied  tiles.  The 
caricature  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  application  of  this  fragile 
form  of  art  to  the  weakest  section  of  the  statue,  enhancing  its 
decoration  but  replacing  the  structural  elements.3 

32.  nd1?*  ton]  The  VSS  variously  render  the  pron.  Ehr.  rightly  re¬ 
jects  Behr.’s  construction,  ‘dies  ist  das  Bild,’  for  which  run  would  be 
used.  Nor  is  Mar.  right,  ‘es,  das  Bild.’  For  the  indifferent  position  of 
the  prons.  s.  at  v.31. — am  •h]  n  not  at  all  ‘vertritt  zugleich  die  Copula/ 
with  Behr.;  nor  does  it  merely  replace  the  construct.  The  particle  re¬ 
tains  its  primitive  mng.  as  a  demonstrative  relative;  so  frequently  in 
Syr.,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §209,  where  he  speaks  of  ‘die  grossere  Selbstandigkeit 
des  de ,  eigentlich  eines  Demonstrativ-(Relativ-)Pronomens  (‘der  von’)/ 
e.g.,  among  his  exx.  d inn  mm,  ‘those  of  Herod’s  party/  It  corresponds 
to  Arab,  du,  surviving  in  classical  Arab,  only  in  conventional  use,  s. 
Wright,  Gr.f  1,  §8  r.  It  has  a  parallel  in  Heb.,e.g.,nj;r  on  try  nr,  Lc.,‘ a  mat¬ 
ter  of  20  years/  s.  my  note  JBL  1924,  227.  In  the  papyri  both  this  con¬ 
struction,  nx  n  (n  as  caret)  and  the  appositive  use,  irnj,  are  found  in 
one  line,  APO  pap.  1, 1.  12.  Inf.  v.  38  n  ntrt-n  is  rather  in  line  with 
the  usual  Syr.  constructions  of  two  definites  in  const,  relation. — as] 
(&  xPW0^  =  B  V  88  148  Orp  h68  (hs  ‘pure’)  =  Cypr.  bonum;  al. 
xaOapou;  %  [ auro ]  suaui.  For  ‘good  gold’  cf.  Gen.  212,  etc. — ^nnn]  The 
plene  writing  with  1  is  correct  (rarely  transgressed,  e.g.,  5®,  Ezr.  63-  u, 
714),  as  the  papyri  show,  in  which  age  it  was  then  still  pronounced  -auhi. 
^nnn  is  dual,  so  Schulthess,  ZATW  22,  163,  and  is  to  be  added  to 
Kau.’s  list,  §51,  1,  in  addition  to  pnNc  and  pny  (726)  with  Mar.,  Gr. 
§69,  and  '••tidjn  246,  q.v.\  also  note  %"nj?D  inf.  0  has  early  error:  >nnn 
read  as  which  was  revised  by  an  early  doublet,  al  %etp£<;  xal 

xb  gtt]0o<;  =  S.  Orp  adds  the  suff.  to  the  second  term,  +  [arr/)o<;] 
auTfjc;,  and  so  hereafter  consistently  with  and  Lu.  follows  Orp  in  this 
but  not  consistently. — vnyD]  So  of  the  abdomen,  Song  514;  prob. 
also  a  dual,  and  so  pointed  in  NHeb.,  s.  Jastr.,  s.v. — 33.  pnjn  Kt.,  pnjc 
Kr,  and  mss].  So  also  vv.41- 42.  OAram.  was  careless  of  grammatical 
agreement,  s.  Kau.,  §98,  2  and  APO  p.  273,  §10.  3;  hence  Kt.  may  well 

3  For  the  Mesopotamian  art  in  tiles  s.  Koldewey,  Das  wieder  erstehende  Babylon , 
40  f.  (with  illustrations  in  color),  Meissner,  op.  cit.t  275  jf.  For  a  terra-cotta  relief 
at  Sardes  s.  Shear,  ^47^4  1923,  13 1  jf.,  and  for  Etruscan  terra-cotta  ‘antefixes’  D.  M. 
Robinson,  ib.,  1  jf.  I  note  in  Bedjan’s  Syriac  text  of  Mar  Jaballaha,  p.  137,  1.  6,  a 
‘dome  plated  with  green  tiling/  NDXn. 
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be  original.  In  the  papyri  the  suff.  masc.  is  p  ,  the  suff.  fem.  is  non¬ 
existent  but  would  not  be  distinguished  in  spelling;  s.  further  Haupt’s 
note  in  Kamp.  The  terms  mean  that  the  feet  were  partly  iron,  partly 
clay  (not  distributive,  as  among  the  toes),  and  the  point  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  v.42. — riDn]  See  Comm.,  and  consult 
Lexx.  for  philology;  add  Frankel,  Lehnworter ,  169.  Nold.,  ZDMG  40, 
730,  asserts  that  here  the  word  is  used  of  the  raw  clay;  this  is  denied  by 
Schwally,  ib.,  52,  140. 


34.  35.  The  second  and  final  scene  of  the  drama  is  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Image,  smitten  on  its  feet  by  a  Stone  quarried  with¬ 
out  human  agency;  not  a  trace  is  left  even  of  the  substances 
which  composed  the  proud  creation,  while  the  Stone  expands 
into  a  Mountain  which  fills  the  whole  earth.  Only  here  is  given 
the  faintest  indication  of  some  background,  an  origin  for  the 
Stone;  the  detail  is  filled  out  subsequently  in  the  explication, 
v.44,  that  it  was  quarried  out  of  the  mountain ,  if  the  item  be  origi¬ 
nal  there.  The  item  has  intruded  itself  here  falsely  in  most  early 
texts  of  VSS,  but  not  in  0  For  the  Messianic  exegesis  of 
these  w.  s.  Note  at  end  of  the  chap.  More  poetical,  as  more 
natural,  is  the  prophecy  in  Is.  n9,  ‘The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea’;  the  ‘ hyper¬ 
bole  ’  (Zock.)  of  the  rock  filling  the  whole  earth  is  due  to  that 
reminiscence. 

34.  n  ny]  Cf.  74.  here  as  in  Heb.  poetry,  ‘used  to  mark  not  an 
absolute  clause,  but  an  epoch  or  turning-point/  as  Ps.  no1  (BDB  725a); 
cf.  the  similar  use  of  Arab.  hata(y). — nlUn?]  hitgazdrat ,  retaining 

orig.  accent,  and  then  vocalized  in  Heb.  fashion;  so  npin  inf.,  munx  v.45, 
max  510,  nnantpn  511;  s.  Kau.,  §30,  2,  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr.,  p.  48. — 
15?]  ‘Rare  in  Syr.’  (Behr.),  but  frequent  in  the  papp.  For  the  vocalization 
v.  sup.,  "|Sd  v.10.  All  Grr.  have  plus  [XcOog]  s£  opoug  =  B,  or  the  same 
prefixed  by  Lu.,  exc.  Orp  V  233  Hipp56  =  ?IWne  =  This  plus  in  0 
is  an  intrusion  from  (&,  for  0  has  in  v.45  d%b  opoug,  and  Lu.’s  placing 
of  the  plus  here  follows  order  in  v.45.  Kamp  rightly  refuses  to  accept 
the  addition,  against  Houbigant,  Jahn,  Ehr.,  Cha.  This  is  a  good  in¬ 
stance  of  the  fallacy  of  citing  B  offhand  as  ‘Theod./  as  do  those  comm, 
and  Lohr  (who  accepts  the  emendation  here  ‘probabiliter’).  The  wit¬ 
ness  of  Jos.,  AJ  x,  10,  4,  alleged  by  Cha.,  is  precarious,  as  he  compresses 
the  story. — nS  n]  =  ‘that-of-not/  s.  at  v.31;  the  same  in  Syr.,  =  JAram. 
xSr,  i.e.,  ‘without5;  Heb.  xSs.  o  n1^. — n??]  So  Mich.,  Str.,  Kit.,  and 
properly,  after  Syr.  vocalization;  Bar,  Gin.  n0?  (the  same  conditions  in 
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v.35).  For  the  variant  traditions  of  such  forms  s.  Kau.,  §47,  p.  78. — 
n51- ]  Cf.  Mi.  413,  Is.  4i16  f-,  Mt.  312;  a  frequent  figure  of  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment. — pon]  Only  in  Dan.;  in  Ezr.  and  papyri  ion,  papp.  also  an.  For 
-n  v .  sup.  pi  v.31;  Barth,  Die  Pronominalbildung  in  den  sent .  Sprachen, 
1913,  18,  relates  to  Eth.  ’emihitd.  (5  ajxa,  B  Q  h56  zlq  x£Xo<;,  al.  (if 
HP,  be  correct)  auxo&<;  et<;  xb  This  doublet  rdg.  appears  in  & 

‘[ground]  them  well  (as)/  and  had  entered  the  Theod.  texts  before 
time  of  ?G,  where  we  have  comminuit  eos  usque  ad  finem,  Iren.,  or  comm, 
eos  minutatim ,  Cypr.,  Maternus;  cf.  A  ‘  very  finely.’  As  0  misunderstood 
pnn  v.35  as  pon  —  xXt;0oc;,  we  must  charge  him  with  a  similar  lapse 
here,  as  supposing  a  form  of  am,  cf.  Jos.  316  (&  ei*><;  xb  xlXoq, 

and  Dt.  3i24-  30  <£  ete  x£Xo<;.  The  acc.  may  have  been  sponta¬ 

neously  restored. 

35.  The  vocalization  demands  a  rt.  pn  |[  to  rt.  ppi  in  npin,  but 
with  intrans.-pass.  mng.,  ‘broke  down’;  so  Kau.,  §46,  3,  a,  and  Kon., 
Hwb.}  giving  both  rts.,  which  also  appear  in  Rabb.,  where  ppi  only  in 
derivative  stems.  BDB,  GB,  Mar.,  Gr.  §66,  c,  prefer  to  find  the  one  root 
ppi  for  both,  but  then  abnormal  vocalization  here;  we  should  expect 
PI,  cf.  PI  Dt.  921.  For  assimilation  of  these  parallel  themes,  cf.  GK 
§67,  r,  §72,  dd. — nTF]  =  Targ.  Ps.  22.  Heb.  "'???  Ezr.  264,  Ecc.  xi®, 
etc. — nddh  nS.id]  5MSS  Ken.  ndditi 'id,  at  least  an  interpretative  rdg.; 
(£  =  5i;  0  reverses  order,  xb  osx.  b  cfb;  OrPC  reverts  to  Cha. 
adapts  0’s  order,  but  the  oldest  testimony  is  against  this  order,  which 
is  due  to  a  rational  rearrangement;  s.  at  v.41.  Cf.  Kamp.’s  very  sensible 
note:  “Even  in  passages  where  the  readings  of  the  Versions  yield  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  (as  e.g.  in  vv.35- 45  in  the  order  of  the  metals),  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  (&  0  with  their  smoother  reading  present  the  original  text, 
or  whether  we  must  rather  attribute  some  slight  roughnesses  to  the 
author.”  He  eft.  54  ‘gold,  silver,’  with  527  ‘silver,  gold.’ — Aram, 
would  demand  the  vocalization  hawau. — n>]  (&  d^upou  ‘chaff,’  © 
v. ovtopxb^  ‘dust’;  Cypr.  conflate,  palea  aid  puluis  (obvious  gloss!).  Cf. 
Hos.  133. — '!!?]  For  derivation  (?)  s.  Lexx.  Lidz.,  Altaram.  Urk.,  16, 
finds  a  month  pit*,  ‘Tennenmonat  ’  in  his  ostrakon.  I  refer  to  my  note 
on  certain  secondary  intensive  formations  in  the  Semitic,  in  J A  OS, 
1926,  pp.  56-58,  for  a  discussion  of  BAram.  ns,  ip>\  ids  and  numerous 
nouns,  esp.  in  the  Aram.,  where  doubling  has  been  induced  by  a  foil, 
liquid;  this  vs.  the  universal  view  of  them  as  orig.  intensive  formations. 
— win]  With  masc.  vb.;  this  may  be  a  case  of  incongruence  of  gender 
agreement,  cf.  Kau.,  98,  2,  a,  and  s.  at  v.33;  cf.  3s7,  4®  Kt.  In  Heb.  '1  is 
predominantly  fem.  (GB  p.  748b),  and  so  in  Syr.,  where  even  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  primarily  fem.  Here  for  Nnn  pD.i  0  (B  h58)  xb  xXfjOoc;  xou 
xveti^axoc;,  i.e.,  rdg.  PDG,  s.  at  v.34;  §>  is  dependent  on  0,  ‘and  took  them 
away  a  mighty  wind.’  Other  0  mss  the  same  -f-  [efrqpev]  aixcfc  (Lu. 
auxous). — TjN]  Tr.  ‘no  trace  was  found  of  them,’  with  Behr.,  who  eft . 


Arab.  1 alar ;  cf.  also  use  of  as  ‘monument’  in  the  Panammu  Inscr., 
1.  1 8  (Lidz.,  NE  p.  442,  Cooke  NSI  no.  62),  and  so  possibly  in  SArab., 
Hommel,  Chrestomathie ,  121.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Ps.  10316;  it  is  cited  in 
Rev.  2011  =  0.  ©  om.prec.  S:>,  Orphas. — nE|]  Soedd.,  exc.Str.,  Kamp., 
Mar.  =  nl-s;  s.  at  v.34. — ivjS]  Grr.  opo?,  exc.  Q  V  Lu.  +  mss  dq  opoq. 
— go  edd.,  exc.  Bar  nxiP.  Kau.’s  initial  statement,  §47,  that 
vbs.  n'A  and  rv/7  have  been  fully  assimilated,  is  to  be  corrected  by  his 
subsequent  note,  (g),  that  in  this  vb.  and  nNSunc  Ezr.  419  the  strong 
formation  is  intended.  The  retention  of  n  is  corroborated  by  the  papyri, 
where  we  find  so  treated  (s.  APO  p.  270)  xns.  neb,  n:tj.  x-\pt  Njr;  and 
there  are  traces  of  this  survival  in  Syr.,  s.  Duval,  GS  §214,  Nold.,  SG 
§172.  So  here  =  orig.  (&  sxaTa^e,  i.e.9  rdg.  nnc,  as  v.34.  Hermas, 

Sim.  ix,  2,  1,  gives  an  original  rendering  of  the  passage:  8Xov  t8v  *6<^jlov 
^wpTjaat. 


36-45.  The  interpretation  of  the  dream.  36.  Dan.’s  pi.  we 
will  say  has  been  a  moot  problem.  Ra.  interprets,  ‘I  and  His 
Wisdom  ’  (cf.  Acts  1528),  supplementing  with  the  remark  that 
“this  is  the  way  of  good  manners,”  JHMich.  “sc. 

ego  et  per  me  Deus;  uel  ego  cum  sociis  meis.”  Acc.  to  CBMich. 
the  Jews  ( ?)  and  Socinians,  wishing  to  forestall  Trinitarian  exege¬ 
sis,  applied  the  pi.  to  Dan.  himself,  ‘  auctoritatis  ac  honoris 
caussa,’  cited  by  Mein.,  who  prefers,  with  Behr.,  the  reference 
to  Dan/s  colleagues.  The  pi.  approximates  the  deferential  ‘we’ 
with  Ra.  in  its  impersonality,  but  is  best  compared  with  Paul’s 
‘we’  (e.g.,  1  Cor.  i6),  used  with  a  certain  humility;  the  present 
message  was  not  Dan.’s  own.  37.  Thou ,  O  king ,  king  of  kings: 
The  rhetoric  of  the  passage  has  been  generally  overlooked  since 
U,  Tu  rex  regum  es,  —  AV  RW.  But  ‘king  of  kings’  is  apposi- 
tive  to  ‘king’;  the  balance  of  the  v.  and  v.38a  are  a  parenthesis, 
the  affirmation  being  made  in  v.38b:  Thou  art  the  head  of  gold. 
So  rightly  the  Grr.,  g>;  the  rhetoric  was  ignored  by  comm,  until 
Hitz.,  followed  by  some  successors  and  JV.  For  Dan.’s  courtesy 
cf.  Jer. :  “  Absque  uitio  ueritate  sociata  blanditur  ut  regi.”  ‘  King 
of  kings’  was,  and  still  remains,  the  correct  Pers.  title  for  the 
monarch;  applied  to  Neb.  in  Eze.  267,  and  =  Akk.  $ar  Sarrdni, 
but  ‘not  the  customary  Bab.  form  of  address’  (Pr.).  It  appears 
in  the  Achaemenide  inscriptions,  and  so  in  Ezr.  712.  The  title 
was  also  borne  by  princes  of  Armenia,  the  Bosporan  kingdom 
and  Palymra,  s.  Deissmann,  New  Light  from  the  Ancient  Easty 
368.  The  Seleucides  were  known  as  ‘lords  of  kings,’  pX, 
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e.g.,  inscr.  from  Umm  el-‘Awamid,  CIS  i,  no.  7;  the  Aram, 
equivalent  below  in  v.47. 

36.  Add  to  Swete’s  apparatus:  <§s  +  [t.  xptaiv]  auTou.  —37. 
.  .  .  n]  Not  ‘for  ...  to  thee/  e.g.}  AV  RVV,  following  incorrect 
syntax  of  prec.  words,  but  ‘to  whom/  JV;  so  0. — w?1?]  Also  4s7.  Behr. 
alone  objects  to  the  universal  treatment  of  'n  as  synonymous  with 
NDpn.  His  interpretation,  ignored  subsequently,  connects  it  with  Arab. 
frazana,  and  derives  the  idea  of  ‘riches.’  For  the  dubious  relations  of /n, 
s.  GB,  p.  248.  But  a  suggestion  is  to  be  had  from  the  use  of  the  vb.  in 
718- 22,  ‘take  in  possession/  and  in  particular  from  the  papyri,  where,  in 
Peal  and  Hafel,  it  has  a  technical  legal  mng.,  possibly  of  fief- tenancy; 
s.  Sachau’s  note  in  APO  to  pap.  5, 1.  6,  where  he  suggests  a  likeness  be¬ 
tween  this  ‘possession’  and  the  later  xXfjpouxfo*  So  in  JAram.  njdhn  = 
‘possession/  and  Sa.,  cited  here  by  AEz.,  tr.,  nSru  rvo^D  ‘an  inherited 
kingdom.’  Syr.  confines  itself  to  the  mng.  ‘be  strong.’  In  the  present 
passage  then  the  king  holds  his  fief  under  God,  and  we  gain  a  pregnant 
climax:  royalty,  possession,  might,  honor. — Nflpn]  In  Nab.  ‘  Vollmacht/ 
Lidz.,  NE  387.  0  treats  the  last  three  nouns  as  adjectives  to  (LcacXriav, 
sjDn  as  adj.;  (&  has  five  nouns,  t.  ocpx^v  being  doublet  to  paa.  Zock. 
eft.  the  identical  terms  in  the  doxology  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Mt.  613; 
cf.  the  similar  ascription  to  the  Son  of  Man  below,  714. 

38.  The  construction  has  given  trouble  since  antiquity;  e.g.y 
the  following  varieties  of  interpretation:  JDMich.,  ‘(et  quae 
sunt)  in  omni  loco  in  quo  habitant/  etc.;  AV  RVV  ‘and  where¬ 
soever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts,  etc.,  he  has  given 
into  thy  hand/  so  apparently  the  punctuation  of  i$l,  accepted 
without  comment  by  mod.  Eng.  comm.;  Mein.,  ‘alles,  was  da 
lebt’  as  ‘  Gesammtbegriff/  not  as  spatial),  but  J'HKT  has 
not  the  idea  of  abstract  existence;  JV,  following  the  most  com¬ 
mon  interpretation,  after  (g,  ‘wheresoever  the  children  of  men, 
the  beasts,  etc.,  dwell,  he  hath  given  them  into  thy  hand/  so 
Behr.,  who,  after  Bert,  and  with  Mar.,  recognizes  an  anacoluthon 
here:  “weil  dem  Verfasser  schon  am  Anfang  des  V. 
vorschwebte.”  The  difficulty  of  was  early  recognized  by 

§>  U  and  Heb.  mss,  and  Bert,  suggests  its  elision.  Following  the 
early  testimony  of  (g  0,  we  may  omit  initial  ‘and/  and  read, 
wheresoever  dwell  the  children  of  men ,  along  with  0,  as  continua¬ 
tion  of  v.  37.  The  first  item  then  is  Neb.’s  imperium  over  men, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  the  second  his  empire  over  all 
living  things,  the  third  is  the  summary,  ‘over  them  all  has  he 
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empowered  thee/  As  an  alternative  to  this  slight  correction, 
with  some  authority  and  interpretations,  there  is  Torrey’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  Notes ,  I,  258,  that  'illustrates  the  use  of  the  in¬ 

definite  3d  pers.  pi.’  with  subject  unexpressed,  and  so  the 
phrase  exactly  =  <S  iv  irday  ry  oifcovfxevr 7.  But  the  first  con¬ 
struction  gives  a  better  climax.  The  beasts  of  the  field  (=  Heb. 
rntrn  rpn,  e.g .,  Gen.  219,  etc.),  properly  the  wild  animals,  and 
the  equally  free  fowl  of  heaven  (cf.  Gen.  i20- 30),  are  reminiscence 
of  Jer.  27s  =  2814,  where  '  the  wild  beasts  ’  are  made  to  serve  Neb. 
The  idea  is  hyperbolic,  not  absurd;  Neb.  as  the  type  and  crown 
of  Man  has  been  invested  by  God  with  man’s  charter  of  do¬ 
minion  over  all  living  creatures,  Gen.  i28,  Ps.  8.  An  ancient  addi¬ 
tion  to  (6,  'and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,’  glossed  into  most  0  mss  (it 
does  not  appear  in  the  citation  of  our  v.  in  Judt.  ii7),  is  equally 
not  absurd  in  view  of  Gen.  i,  Ps.  8,  against  Mar.  The  dominion 
of  man  over  the  wild  life  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  sports 
and  menageries  of  the  ancient  monarchs,  who  even  like  Tiglath- 
pileser  I  evinced  their  prowess  over  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
(cf.  Haupt,  AJSL  23,  25 3^.,  OLZ  1907,  263).  Cf.  the  satire  in 
Bar.  316,  'Where  are  the  rulers  of  the  nations  and  those  who 
lorded  it  over  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  those  who  played  with 
the  fowl  of  heaven?’  Also  the  royal  menageries  ( e.g .,  the  lions’ 
den,  c.  6)  were  symbolical  of  the  monarch’s  world-power.  With 
pertinence  dEnv.  cites  Ass.  inscriptions  detailing  the  tributes 
of  wild  and  strange  beasts  and  recalls  the  bas-reliefs  depicting 
them.1  In  general,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  away  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  Dan.’s  attribution  of  universal  dominion  to  Neb. 
DEnv.  makes  a  correct  archaeological  point  that  the  Ass.  kings 
claimed  such  imperium;  he  cites  the  title  'king  of  the  four 
quarters,’  and  passages  like  that  in  the  Taylor  Prism,  col.  12-13, 
‘Asshur  has  elevated  my  soldiers  over  every  habitation  in  the 
regions.’  But  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  be  as  serious  as  dEnv. 
in  his  claim  that  Neb.  ''could  regard  himself  suzerain  of  the 
emperors  of  China”  (ii,  1,  p.  167),  or  "of  the  lands  in  the  north 
of  Europe”  (p.  169).  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  this  universal 
sovereignty  is  attributed  to  Neb.  in  Jer.  27s,  and  is  assumed  in 
Cyrus’  edict,  Ezr.  i2. 

1  For  the  royal  hunts  and  menageries  of  the  Ass.  kings  s.  Meissner,  ‘Assyrische 
Jagden’  in  D.  alie  Orient,  13,  pt.  2  (1911),  and,  more  summarily,  in  his  Bab.  u.  Ajj.,  i, 
73/-;  for  the  similar  amusements  of  the  Pers.  monarchs,  s.  Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘The 
Fifth  Monarchy/  c.  3,  the  classical  reff.  in  notes  439  Jf. 
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38.  Sioi]  (6  ©  om.,  conj.,  ©  construing  with  v.37. — n  para¬ 

phrases,  ‘in  all  the  world  (o(x.ou[jievn)  of  (axo,  i.e.,' asp?)  men 
and  wild  beasts,  etc.,  he  has  given  under  thy  hands  to  rule  all’;  ©  sv 
xgcvtI  tox(j>;  B  as  n  (=  Ken.  180  651),  fy  rdg.  n  nnx  r>2)  and  U  a 
broken  construction,  et  omnia  in  qnibus  habitant  filii  hominum  et  (§>  also 
a  conj.)  bestiae  agri  nolucres  quoque  coeli  dedit  in  manu  tua.  iU  appar. 
construes  xstjx  .  .  as  a  sentence.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Jos.  i7  ( cf . 
v.16),  —  Targ.  "inx  S:o,  Pr.  178;  it  may  be  a  Hebraism. — pnxn]  Kt., 
P“?n  Kr.]  So  generally  exc.  x'Dxp  Kt.  and  Kr.  716;  cf.  Kau.,  §45,  3,  1, 
§11,  1,  and  Kamp.  Nold.  in  his  review  of  Kau.  eft.  the  Arab,  represen¬ 
tation  of  y  with  hamzah.  In  Sachau’s  papp.  I  find  for  parallels  only 
pors  and  pp. — N'tse*]  (5  -j-  ‘and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,’  which  has  in¬ 
truded  into  ©  texts  exc.  B  Q  Orp  229  h58. — "pVtrn]  ©  xotTiaxTfjal  ae; 
Aq.  (0&Sme)  B  have  lost  as  by  haplog. — xin  n run]  For  the  copulative 
use  of  xin  s.  Kau.,  §87,  Nold.,  SG  §311. — nswi]  5MSS  Ken.  properly 
xtrxn.  There  is  no  reason  with  some  comm,  to  read  rr£’in. — xsm] 
CBMich.  eft.  the  obscure  name  used  of  Babylon  Is.  144,  by  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  ‘golden  city’  {cf.  JV),  and  Jer.  517,  where  Babylon  is  a  golden 
chalice  in  the  Lord’s  hand;  but  the  coincidences  are  accidental. 

39.  After  thee  [lit.  in  thy  place ]  shall  stand  another  kingdom 
lower  than  thou.  The  traditional  interpretation,  e.g.,  VSS,  EVV, 
of  the  vb.  is  ‘shall  rise  up’;  but  the  same  vb.  in  v.44,  used  with 
the  eternal  Kingdom,  is  universally  translated  ‘shall  stand/  and 
this  mng.  is  preferable  throughout;  there  is  nothing  mobile  in 
the  scene.  The  expected  designation  ‘of  silver’  is  added  by  Orc 
Lu.  and  in  mss.  of  B  exc.  Cod.  Amiatinus;  the  author  instead 
has  used  the  term  Tower  than  thou.’  The  expression  Tower 
than  thou,’  EVV  ‘inferior  to  thee,’  signifies  a  lower  degree  of 
dignity,  etc.;  but  the  epithet  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Second 
Kingdom,  for  each  one  of  the  Kingdoms  is  equally  lower  than  its 
predecessor.  Hence  it  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  why  this  com¬ 
parison  is  made  here  particularly:  whether  it  is  a  moral  inferior¬ 
ity  (Zock.),  or  lack  of  unity  (Keil),  or  of  ecumenicity  (Klief.), 
all  which  views  are  impossible  historically  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Second  Kingdom  is  Persia.  Bev.’s  explanation  that  /of 
the  Median  empire  next  to  nothing  was  known  in  the  time  of 
the  author”  is  the  most  plausible.  But  the  degradation  in¬ 
creases  with  each  kingdom  one  ‘below’  the  other. 

39.  "pro]  So  the  later  Aram,  spelling  of  the  prep.,  =  mx-f  2;  in  7 6- 7 
is  uncertain  between  nro  and  nnxs.  The  prep,  is  not  found  in  the 
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papyri.  For  its  meaning  ‘in  place  (track)  of/  so  actually  here,  not 
‘ after/  s.  at  v.3S. — With  an  ancient  fem.  ending  i  <  ay;  for  such 
forms  cf.  Nold.,  MG  §124  and  p.  154;  SG  §83;  and  for  Arab,  nouns  in 
-ay  Wright,  Gr.  1,  p.  179,  also  }iihra{y)t  our  very  form.  In  Heb.  cf.  '-it? 
=  mi?  ‘Sarah.*  (S  om.  by  hapl.  with  eXcct-cow;  as  a  marginal  gloss 
it  has  slipped  into  v.41. — njns*  Kt.,  VI**  Kr.]  Kt.  is  right  historically; 
the  form  is  an  old  acc.  in  -a,  to  be  accented  on  the  penult,  used  adver¬ 
bially.  Cf.  N*?j!  63,  and  nSJ  v.40  (q.v.).  These  cases  correct  Kau/s  denial 
of  such  forms  in  BAram.,  §49.  For  Heb.  s.  GK  §90,  2.  The  Kr.  may 
be  influenced  by  the  later  jn.  Ra.,  AEz.  take  the  word  as  adj.,  = 
and  so  Bert.,  Behr.,  al.  Buxt.  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  it  as  an  adv.,  s.  Lex .  s.v.,  ‘inferius  infra  te/  the  explanation  of 
the  adverbial  form  being  first  given  by  Hav. — KvnSn  Kt.,  nsn'Sn  Kr.] 
See  Kau.,  §11,  1,  b.  The  change  of  '  to  x  induced  change  of  x  to  n  . — 
nnx  20]  Redundant,  =  ‘yet  another’;  cf.  75;  0  om. 

40.  The  v.  is  difficult  with  its  redundancy,  which  is  surprising 
in  this  compact  narrative.  It  may  be  translated:  And  a  fourth 
kingdom  [so  correctly  the  Grr.,  EVV  erroneously  The  fourth’] 
there  shall  be,  strong  as  iron ,  according  as  iron  crushes  and  smashes 
wholly ;  and  like  iron  which  breaks,  all  these  things  will  it  crush 
and  break  (so  with  Torrey,  disregarding  Ht’s  punctuation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  EVV).  But  the  VSS  all  offer  shorter  forms  of  text: 
(S,  discounting  the  Hexaplaric  plusses,  omits  Tike  iron5  i°,  ‘and 
smashes,5  and  Tike  iron  which  breaks.5  0  also  om.  the  last- 
named  clause,  rdg.  simply  outgo?  ‘so5  (=  p?).  Despite  the 
Hexaplaric  amendments,  which  restore  the  triple  ‘iron,5  the 
quantum  of  (g  has  not  been  brought  up  to  5j.  With  0  agree 
U,  although  this  agreement  does  not  necessarily  add  weight. 
Orp  restores  ‘the  iron5  30,  not  the  following  ‘which  breaks.5 
The  critical  presumption  against  Tike  the  iron  which  breaks5  is 
accordingly  strong,  and  while  Torrey,  Notes,  I,  258,  has  done 
the  best  to  save  the  whole  v.  by  his  repunctuation,  he  has  not 
made  its  rhetoric  much  more  sensible.  It  is  best  with  Mar. 
(text — in  comm,  he  suggests  that  the  orig.  ended  with  ‘wholly5), 
Lohr,  Jahn,  Cha.,  to  omit  these  words;  read  then  for  the  final 
sentence:  and  all  these  things  will  it  crush  and  break.  Kamp. 
erroneously  argues  against  Mar.  that  (g  read  the  words  omitted. 
Cha.  also  would  omit  ‘all  these  things5  (j^K  ^3)  as  ‘not  found 
in  0  II  g>5;  but  ^0  =  0  Travra }  while  the  eldest  witness  (&  has 
Trap  SepSpov)  which  is  simply  a  misreading  of  ifj  as 
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40.  Wi]  Used  in  later  Aram,  of  the  smith’s  hammer  (correct  Behr. 
here!),  so  JDMich.,  Supplementum,  no.  876;  JV  ‘beateth  down/  AV 
RW  ‘subdueth’  —  U  domat. — For  explanation  of  the  mil1  el  ac¬ 
cent  as  indicating  primarily  an  adverbial  form  (so  always  where  nSd 
occurs,  49  18- 25,  Ezr.  57,  and  frequently  in  the  papyri),  s.  the  writer’s 
article,  ‘Adverbial  kulla  in  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,’  JAOS  43, 
391. — IT}?]  See  Kau.,  §39  for  the  Mass,  principle  in  the  heightened  a, 
cf.  v.41.  The  variation  of  stem  is  a  further  proof  of  the  secondary 
character  of  this  clause. — TO]  <tirro\  s.  Kau.,  §46,  3,  a. — At  end  of 
v.  (&  -}-  aeiaOTjasTac  xaaa  -?)  yfj.  Cha.  accepts  ‘the  whole  earth,’  rdg., 
‘so  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  crush  the  whole  earth,’  and  eft.  723, 
njjin  Vo  Vosth,  also  of  the  Fourth  Kingdom;  similarly  Jahn.  Blud.  sug¬ 
gests,  p.  63,  that  the  plus  represents  original  Njnx  pm.  But  actually 
the  clause  is  composed  of  two  glosses  on  words  ignored  by  orig.  (g; 
asiaOrpsTai  =  yjns,  read  as  trjnn,  which  rt.  =  csteiv  in  O.T.;  rj  yf)  = 
jnni,  read  as  jnx;  xaaa  may  be  reminiscence  of  7s3. 

41-44.  As  in  v.40,  so  here  is  an  unnecessary  repetition  of 
phrases,  and  to  a  greater  extent.  The  idea  of  the  ‘  mixture’  of 
the  two  elements  is  fully  insisted  on  in  v.41,  being  reinforced  in 
v41b.  It  is  taken  up  again  in  v.42  with  specific  reference  to  the 
Toes  of  the  feet/  while  the  first  sentence  of  v.43  repeats  v.41b. 
Jahn  and  Lohr  have  noticed  this  insipid  repetitiousness.  The 
former  recognizes  w.42-  43  as  a  doublet:  they  “scheinen  mir  von 
spaterer  Ausdeutung  des  Bildes  ausgegangen  zu  sein.  Von  Zehen 
war  bei  der  urspriinglichen  Schilderung  des  Bildes  keine  Rede; 
sie  sind  eingesetzt,  um  Eisen  und  Ton  besser  zu  teilen  zu  konnen. 
Von  v.42  sind  die  Zehen  auch  in  v.41  eingedrungen.,,  Lohr  regards 
v.41,  and  w.42-  43,  as  ‘probable  additions  ’  (at  which 
view  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  259,  n.  2,  exclaims).  As  to  ‘and  the  toes/ 
v.41,  he  and  Jahn  might  have  claimed  the  authority  of  orig.  <g, 
which  ignores  it.  With  these  critics  the  writer  agrees  as  to  v.42; 
it  is  a  thoroughgoing  doublet  to  v.41;  n.b .,  ]D  ]|  H^pri, 

||  rn*on.  The  item  of  the  toes  suggested  itself  as  an 
extra  satirical  touch,  and  from  this  v.  ‘and  the  toes’  in¬ 
truded  into  v.41.  Further,  the  first  sentence  in  v.43  is  identical 
with  the  last  sentence  in  v.41,  viz.,  ‘  (because)  that  thou  sawest 
the  iron  mixed  with  the  tile-work  of  clay.’  It  looks  as  if  after 
the  insertion  of  v.42  the  construction  of  the  period  was  taken 
up  again  by  the  repetition  of  v.41b.  Omit  then  ‘  and  the  toes  ’  in 
v.41a  and  read  on  from  v.41b,  According  as  thou  sawest  the  iron 
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mixed  with  the  tile-work  of  clay ,  v.43b,  they  shall  he  mingling  them¬ 
selves  in  human  seed ,  etc.  Further,  Mar.,Lohr  regard  [C]Dn] 
EVV  ‘miry  [clay]/  vv.41- 43  as  secondary  on  basis  of  its 
omission  by  ©;  but  (&  has  it  in  both  cases,  t<£  tt^Xlvw  oarpa/cw } 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ©  with  equal  arbitrariness  omitted 
nns  [CJDH]  ‘potter’s/  v.41.  The  has  its  rhetorical  point; 
in  last  analysis  that  potter’s  work  is  but  mud;  for  a  similar 
ironic  resolution  cf.  Is.  78-  9.  In  the  secondary  v.42  a  new  mo¬ 
ment  is  added  to  v.41,  in  the  distinction  of  two  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  one  strong,  the  other  ‘brittle’  (so  with  marg.  of  AV  RW, 
rather  than  the  usual  ‘broken’);  these  two  parts  would  presum¬ 
ably  be  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucide  empires.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  then  reflected  back  by  comm,  (e.g.,  Dr.)  to  v.41,  and  such 
a  division  read  into  it.  But  in  v.41  the  word  usually  translated 
‘divided’  s.  Note)  means  rather  ‘diverse,  composite/ 

and  this  is  borne  out  by  what  follows:  it  [the  whole]  will  have 
some  [partake]  of  the  strength  [stockiness]  of  iron.  Also  in  v.42  the 
prima  facie  interpretation  of  the  opening  words  is:  and  the  toes 
of  the  feet — some  of  them  iron ,  and  some  of  them  tiling ,  a  very 
strained  item,  hardly  agreeing  with  v.b,  although  this  distinc¬ 
tion  among  the  toes  has  been  accepted  by  a  number  of  comm., 
s.  Note  at  end  of  chap.  This  fact  is  obscured  in  EW  by  ‘  the 
toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.’  The  same 
trouble  was  then  introduced  into  v.41  by  the  interpolation  of 
‘and  the  toes/  and  indeed  Sa.  definitely  tr.  there  accordingly: 
‘some  of  the  members  of  it  shall  be  clay,  some  of  them  iron.’ 
Altogether  ‘  the  toes  ’  have  complicated  both  figure  and  diction. 

43.  The  subject  of  the  participial  vbs.  in  v  b  is  attributed  by 
most  comm,  to  ‘these  kings/  v.44,  by  prolepsis,  and  the  subject- 
matter  found  in  the  intermarriages  of  the  Seleucides  and  Ptole¬ 
mies.  For  this  question  reference  is  made  to  Note  at  end  of  the 
chap.,  where,  it  is  argued,  after  Jewish  comm,  and  Keil,  that  the 
mingling  of  races  is  intended.  The  implied  subject  in  such  a 
participial  construction  is  of  course  impersonal.  44.  These  kings : 
hardly  a  succession  of  monarchs  or  kingdoms  but  a  contempo¬ 
raneous  number  of  regimes .  There  is  no  practical  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  ‘kingdom’  and  its  ‘king/  for  the  latter  is  the  symbol 
and  incarnation  of  the  former;  the  practical  identity  of  the  two 
nouns  is  obvious  in  the  text  and  VSS  of  c.  ii.  We  may  agree 

with  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu ,  75  jf.f  that  in  the  O.T.  (Dalm.  adds, 
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in  the  Jewish  literature  in  general)  is  a  ‘sovereignty’ 

(‘  Konigsregiment ’),  never  ‘  kingdom  ’  (‘  Konigreich  ’) .  However, 
the  Last  Kingdom  replaces  the  first  Four  in  the  dream,  and  is, 
in  the  idea  of  the  scene,  spatially  bound  as  are  its  predecessors; 
the  Mountain  fills  the  whole  earth,  is  not  a  spiritual  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Since  the  early  VSS,  as  well  as  in  the  tradition  of 
%  uncertainty  has  existed  whether  there  should  be  read  ‘the 
kingdom  [to  another  people  shall  not  be  left]/  so  AV  JV;  or, 
‘the  sovereignty  thereof/  so  GV  RW  Dr.  (AVmg,  ‘the  king¬ 
dom  thereof  0  after  U,  which  is  based  on  the  actual  Kethib ,  but 
against  ift.  In  the  latter  case  the  pron.  might  refer  to  ‘a  king¬ 
dom’  as  antecedent,  producing  the  awkward  combination,  ‘the 
kingdom’s  kingdom’  (Keil),  or  better  to  ‘God/  i.c.,  ‘his  king¬ 
dom’;  but  iU  is  best  with  the  abstract  ‘the  kingdom/  i.e.,  ‘sov¬ 
ereignty.’ 

41.  n  i°]  For  similar  construction  in  Syr.  s.  Nold.,  SG  §366,  C. — 
anyastn]  Orig.  (5  om.;  s.  Comm. — pros  6A]  For  partitive  use  of  pc/. 
BDB  580b,  and  for  Syr.  Nold.,  SG  §249,  C.  Here  not  ‘some  of  them/ 
etc.,  as  1  Ch.  928,  but  ‘one  part  of  them  .  .  .  another  part,5  correctly 
interpreted  by  nxp  p  v.42. — n??l  For  treatment  as  nom.  opifcum  and 
vocalization  s.  Kau.,  §59,  1,  d.  (&  for 'd  n  y.epapuy.ou;  ©  om.;  Orp  evi¬ 
dently  y.Epa;xeo>^.  The  word  is  universally  taken  as  ‘potter5;  cf.  Heb. 
■tt'n  nsn,  ‘potter’s  clay/  for  the  fabric  '"»n  'So.  But  the  syntax  of  H 
with  two  indefinite  nouns  requires  that 's  refer  to  the  stuff,  cf.  arn  h 
v.32,  else  why  not  Jons  H0'"1  as  in  Heb.  ?  Accordingly  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  'd  as  potter’s  ‘clay/  comparing  fahhar ,  equally  ‘potter5  (acc. 
to  Nold.,  MG  p.  120,  n.  2  of  Aram,  formation  and  origin),  and  potter’s 
‘day/  e.g.y  Koran ,  55,  13;  and  so  (&  understood  the  word.  — 2f’s  order 
‘clay,  iron5  is  supported  by<£  0,  reversed  by  Lu.  =  order  in  v.42;  cf.  at 
v.35. — njrSc]  Following  Buxt.,  citing  Rabb.  use,  IClief.,  Ehr.  correctly 
remarks:  “'d  heisst  nicht  geteilt  oder  zerstiickelt,  sondern  ...  in 
seinen  Teilen  verschieden.55 — mnn]  So  only  here,  v.42,  424,  otherwise 
Ninn. — Nrox:]  In  usual  Aram,  use  ‘plant,  shoot/  and  so  ©  pftvrp  = 
Aq.,  Sym.  <?utou  =  V  plantario.  But  rather  with  comm,  the  word  = 
‘strength5  (e.g.,  AEz.  m  ),or  better  ‘firmness/  Dr.,  JV.  Cf.  Eng.  ‘stick, 
stock’  >  ‘stocky/  etc.  The  prec.  p  is  partitive,  ‘some  of  the  firmness/ 
Kran.,  Behr. — Cf.  Heb.  and  s.  GB  sub  CD'ta  for  discussion  of 
derivations;  n.b.  Haupt,  JBL  26,  32:  “Heb.  B'u  =  Assyr.  titu  stands 
for  tintu  with  partial  assimilation  of  the  fern,  n  as  in  Syr.  tiw*  archer 
for  NPtrp.55  Bert  re  ards  *pn  as  pleonasm,  eft.  p>n  O'B  Ps.  403;  Kon., 
Ewb.  s.v.  nDn>  as  a  superlative  expression;  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  259, 
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an  ‘an  inferior,  miry  sort  of  clay’;  for  a  different  interpretation  s. 
Comm. — 42.  m*p  p]  The  same  noun  in  Heb.,  i2,  but  here  with  differ¬ 
ent  partitive  mng.,  ‘in  part’;  Schwally,  cited  in  GB,  draws  attention 
to  NHeb.  nxpo,  ‘partly,’  Jastr.,  p.  832. — •■van]  Correctly  AV  RVV 
‘brittle,’  cf.  mng.  of  ru>?o  v.41. — 43.  n  i°  Kt.,  '-nlyr.]  Kt.  =  0  (also 
Iren.).  <SG  xcct  20,  a  gloss  intended  to  precede  oux  eaovccu. — a"£E, 
paiyns]  Hitz.  notes  the  nice  difference  between  the  two  stems:  “Sie 
sind  durch  auss  re  Macht  zusammengefiigt,  aber  sie  selbst  verbinden 
sich  nicht  mit  ein  nder”;  similarly  in  Syr.,  Nold.,  SG  §278,  A. — 

(£  interpretatively,  efe  yiveatv  avGptoxwv.  Cf.  Jer.  3128,  ‘I  will 
sow  \he  house  of  Israel  .  .  .  with  seed  of  man  and  seed  of  beast,’  i.e 
by  natural  generation;  here,  acc.  to  Klief.,  et  al.y  in  contrast  with  divine 
action. — '"l?"*4  3,  Bar  N0]  =  Palm,  n  Tn;  recognized  as  one  word 
by  th2  VSS,  and  a  case  of  false  Mass,  division,  cf.  Sap  Sa,  v.8;  for  origin 
s.  Lexx.  0  as  prep.,  xSno  I'N. — 44.  jodSe]  =  (10  0;  Orc  ^actXetojv  = 
U. — pjx]  As  adjectival  only  here. — Sannn]  =  627,  714;  primarily  of 
inner  corruption. — rimaSc]  Many  mss  n — ,  so  <B  air?)  ^  =  0;  0 

read  as  nC — (=  3  mss  mn. — ),  so  Iren.,  H.  Keil  prefers  — ,  and  so 

Lattey  argues,  Biblica,  4, 91  jf. — parc’n]  <S  i6aj)  =  pa-’r. — pi??]  For  the 
vocalization  s.  Kau.,  §45,  p.  74;  Powell,  p.  40.  The  rt.  in  Aram,  as  in 
Heb.  =  ‘come  to  an  end.’  But  0  Xtxpnrjaet  =  Iren,  uentilabit ,  ‘will 
winnow’;  correctly  Hav.,  “er  dachte  wohl  an  das  Heb.  derivatum  nsrc 
der  Sturm.”  The  same  vb.  appears  in  Jesus’  reminiscence  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  Mt.  2 144  =  Lu.  2018:  b  xejthv  exl  xbv  Xc'Oov  xouxov  cuvOXaaGrjaexai- 
£9*  ov  3*  <5v  Treafj  Xoqxifae:  ctjt6v  (‘this  stone’  refers  to  Jesus’  previous 
citation  of  Ps.  11822).  The  doubt  concerning  the  mng.  of  Xtxpiav 
there  (s.  N.T.  Lexx.,  e.g.y  Preuschen  actually  forging  a  new  mng., 
‘zermalmen,’  followed  by  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  225)  collapses; 
the  passage  is  a  verbal  citation,  and  that  of  a  ‘Theodotionic’  transla¬ 
tion;  s.  Int.,  §13. — pSx]  Gin.,  Kit.;  Bar  jSx,  also  67;  this  pi.  form  only 
in  Dan.,  not  in  the  papyri.  0  om.  <5  om.  prec.  ho. 

45 a.  The  seer  concludes  his  climax  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom 
which  is  to  destroy  ‘all  these  kingdoms’  by  recurring  to  its  sym¬ 
bol,  the  Stone:  Just  as  thou  sawest  that  a  stone  was  hewn  from  the 
mountain  without  hands  ;  and  he  gathers  up  all  the  elements  of 
the  vision  in  his  miniature  of  the  final  catastrophe,  how  it 
crushed  the  iron ,  the  brass ,  the  clay ,  the  silver  and  the  gold.  Here 
the  interpretation  ends,  v.b  being  the  asseveration  of  the  truth 
of  the  whole  vision.  The  relation  of  v.n  with  v.44  appears  clearly 
in  the  Greek  translations,  but  is  ignored  by  the  unfortunate 
Mass,  verse-division,  followed  by  the  punctuation  of  the  U  edd., 
and  by  the  EVV.  The  true  relation  was  recognized  by  GV,  fol- 
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lowed  by  CBMich.,  et  al.,  and  all  recent  comm.  exc.  dEnv., 
Knab.,  Dr.,  Cha.  In  this  v.  we  learn  for  the  first  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  quarried  Stone,  it  was  hewn  out  of  the  mountain 
(generic,  mountain  mass),  an  item  which  is  to  be  taken,  with 
Behr.,  as  ‘eine  Ausmalung  des  Bildes/  unless  indeed  it  is  to  be 
rejected,  with  Kamp.,  as  an  early  intrusion,  for  the  Stone  itself 
becomes  a  great  mountain  filling  the  whole  earth. 

45 b  is  the  signature  to  the  revelation;  Dan.  has  delivered 
God’s  interpretation,  not  his  own;  therefore  the  dream  and  its 
explication  are  true  and  reliable,  in  contrast  to  ‘  the  lying  word* 
the  king  feared  from  the  mouth  of  the  adepts,  v.9.  For  such  con¬ 
firmations  of  visions  cf .  below  826,  ii2,  127,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  later  apocalyptic  writings,  e.g.,  Rev.  199,  215,  22s. 

45.  m?jnN]  But  v.34  'jnn.  In  the  reflexive  formations  with  t  in 
BAram.  cases  with  hit  predominate  over  those  with  'it;  s.  Powell,  p.  15, 
for  the  statistics.  There  are  almost  no  exx.  in  OAram.  inscriptions 
(n.b.  UNjnn  in  the  Zenjirli  Building  Inscr.);  in  Sachau’s  papyri  only 
two  cases,  rmn.s*.  pnii\s.  Acc.  to  Kau.,  §23,  1,  Anm.,  'it,  with  Arab., 
is  original  in  Aram.,  and  the  cases  with  hit  are  to  be  regarded  as  Hebra¬ 
isms;  also  s.  Brock.,  VG  1,  p.  531. — If  s  order  ‘iron,  brass,  clay,’  etc.  =  &y 
other  VSS  ‘clay,  iron,  brass’;  cf.  the  orders  above,  vv.36ff-.  Was  nddh 
supplementary  and  inserted  carelessly? — m  nSs]  Exactly,  ‘Great  God,’ 
so  Grr.,  6  Gebq  =  EW,  Kran.,  Keil,  dEnv.,  Mein.,  Pr.,  Jahn; 

cf.  Heb.  D^nVx,  Aram,  pn?x  45,  etc.,  ‘holy  Deity,’  also  Ps.  4s3, 

2~\  -jSd  =  BaaiXeu?  of  the  Pers.  kings;  v.  sup.  at  v.n.  The  argu¬ 

ment  of  Behr.,  al.,  for  the  indefinite  ‘a  great  god,’  is  hardly  seemly  to 
Dan.’s  unswerving  religion.  In  Ezr.  5®  the  articulated  to")  nhSs. — IP'?.?] 
Pass.  ppl.  of  Haf.;  an  orig.  formation  with  ha-,  which  survives  in  Syr. 
in  this  vb.;  for  other  survivals  in  Aram,  dialects  s.  Brock.,  VG  1,  p.  525; 
it  is  hardly  a  borrowing  from  Heb.  (Bev.),  as  NmjD'fi  appears  in  the 
Aljikar  papyri.  Bert.  eft.  Ecclus.  4615  bp&aeox;  =  BSira,  nxn  pw 

(of  Samuel);  48s2  ev  6p£aei  =  jdnjd  (of  Isaiah).  Correctly, 

as  with  gerundive  mng.,  Grr.  xta-rf). 

46-49.  Neb.  honors  Dan.  and  his  God,  and  prefers  Dan.  and 
the  Three  Friends.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Neb.  in¬ 
tended  divine  honors  to  Dan.  in  the  true  spirit  of  Paganism. 
The  first  critic  of  our  book,  Porphyry,  took  exception  to  this 
datum,  as  Jer.  cites  here;  the  latter  rejoins  with  reference  to  the 
worship  done  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lycaonia.  But,  at  v.47, 
Jer.  cites  a  parallel  instance  from  Jos.,  AJ  xi,  8,  5,  how  when 
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Alexander  approached  Jerusalem  and  the  high  priest  came  out 
to  meet  him  invested  with  the  pontifical  robes  and  the  golden 
plate  on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  God,  the  conqueror 
‘  worshipped  the  Name/  and  then  greeted  the  high  priest.  This 
bit  of  the  Alexander  saga  may  well  have  been  known  to  our 
writer,  although  he  is  not  so  careful  in  distinguishing  between 
the  two  phases  of  the  monarch’s  reverence.  Bert’s  view  that 
only  civic  honors  were  offered  to  Dan.  {eft.  the  honors  tendered 
to  Alexander  on  his  entry  into  Babylon),  is  contradicted  by 
the  sacrificial  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed;  cf.  (g  and  0, 
but  Aq.  and  Sym.  avoided  the  technical  mng.  of  minfyah. 
Comm,  generally  dismiss  this  evasion  of  interpretation.  Others 
suppose  that  Dan.  must  have,  implicitly,  deprecated  the  di¬ 
vine  honors,  so  CBMich.,  Knab.,  after  earlier  comm.  Truer  to 
the  story  is  Klief.’s  view  of  Dan.’s  ‘das  heidnische  Verfahren 
passiv  gewahren  lassen.’  Best  Bevan:  “We  need  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  a  strict  monotheist  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
thus  worshipped,  for  the  whole  description  is  ideal — Neb.  at  the 
feet  of  Dan.  represents  the  Gentile  power  humbled  before  Israel 
{cf.  Is.  4923,  6o14).”  Jer.  is  right  in  substance:  “Non  tarn  Da- 
nielem  quam  in  Daniele  adorat  Deum”;  which  is  inspired  by 
Josephus’  report  of  Alexander’s  reply  to  Parmenio,  who  twitted 
him  for  adoring  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews:  “I  did  not  adore 
him  but  the  God  who  hath  honored  him  with  his  priesthood.” 
47.  The  king’s  confession  of  Dan.’s  God  as  God  of  gods  (s.  Note) 
and  Lord  of  kings ,  is  the  real  climax  of  the  story.  Given  the 
story,  there  is  no  reason  for  cavil  at  the  Pagan  king’s  confession, 
for  a  polytheist  can  always  take  on  new  gods,  the  monotheist 
never. 

46.  viiojn  Sy]  The  noun,  also  in  the  papp.,  is  a  dual,  cf.  Nold.,  GGA 
1884,  1019,  against  Kau.,  §55,  4.  <&  +  an  exegetical  plus. — 

“ud]  Chap.  3  of  worship  of  gods;  in  APO  pap.  32,  1.  3,  shjdd  =  the 
deified  place  of  worship  (=  Arab,  tnasjid  *  mosque’);  but  'D  is  used  of 
prostration  before  a  man  in  the  papyri,  viz.  of  Ahikar  before  Esarhad- 
don,  pap.  47,  1.  13,  so  that  the  contention  ( e.g.,  by  Dr.,  who  eft.  Targ. 
use)  that  the  vb.  does  not  imply  a  divine  object  is  correct. — nn:o]  The 
word  is  used  in  the  papyri  {APO  papp.  1.  3)  of  (bloodless)  sacrifice  at 
the  Jewish  temple  at  Elephantine. — pnnu]  As  here  by  itself  Ezr.  610; 
in  Hcb.  always  nrv:  m  =  AV  *  sweet  savour,’  i.e.}  of  incense.  For 
these  two  terms  (&  Oualaq  x.  cnuovS&s,  0  ^avaa  (so  the  most  mss,  vs.  B 
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al.  p.avva,  but  in  Gr.  O.T.  B  generally  prefers  former)  xal  eua)$(aq  (al. 
eutoBtav);  acc.  to  <SSm*  Aq.  Bcbpa  (better  as  more  literal  36“*  Bwpov), 
euioBtaq;  Sym.,  Biopa  xal  OpTqaxefac;.  ‘Gift’  for  'D  is  an  evasion. — 
nnDjS]  Prop.  ‘libate’  (JDMich)  =  0  oxetaou,  (&  xot^aat  (<  axstaat?); 
so  <S  Job  42s  the  former  =  nSy  Hif.  Both  liquid  and  incense  offerings 
were  poured  or  dropped.  o  may  be  epexegetical  to  'd,  and  the  phrase 
have  been  current.  For  the  frequency  in  Bab.  rites  of  bloodless  offer¬ 
ings,  with  terms  corresponding  to  the  present  ones,  s.  AL4  T  595 /.,  599/. 
For  Pers.  custom  of  offering  sacrifices  to  kings  as  representatives  of 
Ormuzd  s.  Curtius,  viii,  5. — 47.  p]  Cf.  p  v.8. — pnSx 

joSd  nidi]  Correctly  RV  JV  ‘  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords/  vs.  AV  ‘a 
God  ...  a  Lord,’  etc.,  which  is  preferred  by  Cha.  Translation  must 
depend  upon  the  idiom  of  the  language.  In  Sem.  such  a  combination 
as  'god  of  gods’  is  notoriously  superlative,  =  'most  divine’;  cf.  'age  of 
the  ages,’  718,  i.e.,  all  eternity,  and  for  Heb.  the  identical  expression  as 
here,  e.g .,  io17,  also  ‘holy  of  holies,’  etc.  The  construction  can  be  used 
without  determination,  e.g.,  D'Sk  Sn,  ii36,  onay  “ay  'most  slavish,’ 
Gen.  925;  s.  GK  §133,  i;  anglice ,  'God  among  gods.’  N.b.,  iv  85. 
For  jaSn  jod  cf.  Heb.  DUiNn  u*in,  Dt.  io17.  For  the  Pers.  equivalent 
v.  sup.  at  v.36.  The  clause  is  literally  rendered  by  <&  0;  but  Orc  (A  Q  al.) 
-f-  [6so?  Oscov  x.  xupto?]  Ttov  xupfiov  x.  paatXs'Js  [tg>v  gag.],  =  (5  434 
and  a  reminiscence  of  the  Christ’s  title,  Rev.  1916.  Cf.  Enoch  9*,  ‘Lord 
of  lords,  God  of  gods,  King  of  kings,  and  God  of  the  ages,’  and  a  similar 
phrase  in  1  Tim.  615. — n“»d]  Gin.,  Str.  (ed.  5),  Kit.;  Bar,  Kamp.  (with¬ 
out  notice  of  variant)  hid;  the  former  approved  by  all  Aram,  spelling; 
the  latter  induced  by  the  parallel  nS;  (Behr.). 

48.  49.  There  is  an  historical  problem  here,  as  to  which  Por¬ 
phyry  was  the  first  to  inquire,  cynically,  why  the  good  Jew  Dan. 
did  not  refuse  the  Pagan  king’s  honors;  Jer.  pertinently  replies 
by  citing  the  instances  of  Joseph  and  Mordecai.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  matter  of  political  preference  a  stranger 
might  receive  the  highest  honors  from  an  Oriental  despot.  As 
to  Dan.’s  civic  position  we  know  of  such  provinces  as  Babel, 
Sippar,  etc.,  governed  by  a  prefect,  Sakkanaku ,  s.  Meissner, 
Bab.  u.  Ass.,  1,  121;  in  the  Pers.  period  the  term  would  have 
meant  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  s.  Meyer,  GA  3,  1,  §29;  for 
the  Greek  period  the  subdivisions  were  smaller,  the  Seleucide 
empire  containing  72  provinces  acc.  to  App.,  De  reb.  syr .,  62,  and 
s.  at  62.1  The  point  of  Dan.’s  primacy  over  ‘all  the  wise  men  of 

1  S.  Torrey’s  interesting  discussion,  Notes ,  I,  259,  and  now  at  length  ‘Medina  and 
Polis,’  Harv.  Theol.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1923,  on  the  question  when  n:nn  ‘province*  passed 
into  the  mng.  ‘city.’  ©*s  translation  here  by  xwpx  stands  correctly  for  the  earlier 
use,  as  also  <£,  ‘over  the  business  of  Babylonia.* 


Babylon’  has  been  stressed  by  those  who  deny  the  historical 
character  of  Dan.,  at  least  since  vLeng.  ( q.v .  on  22).  That  comm, 
presents  the  argument  from  the  closed  character  of  the  Magian 
caste  as  known  from  Classical  sources  ( cf .  more  fully  Rawlin- 
son,  SGM  The  Third  Monarchy ,  c.  3),  while  if  the  Bab.  circum¬ 
stances  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  equally  sacerdotal  and  highly 
technical  status  of  the  Bab.  religious  castes  constitutes  an  equally 
insurmountable  historical  objection.  See,  e.g.,  Jastrow,  Civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Bah .  and  Ass.,  c.  5,  esp.  pp.  2  Jiff.]  KAT  589  ff.  Further, 
Dan.  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  primate  over  their  superstitious 
rites.  The  most  extensive  apology  for  this  feature  of  the  story 
appears  in  dEnv.,  pp.  182-191.  In  controversion  of  such  an 
argument,  46  bluntly  entitles  Dan.  ‘  chief  of  the  magicians/ 
2*1.  But  if  the  historical  truth  of  the  story  must  be 
dismissed,  the  problem  that  remains  is  how  the  Jewish  story¬ 
teller  could  conceive  of  his  hero  functioning  in  so  ambiguous 
a  position.  However,  we  possess  sufficient  parallels  for  this 
self-stultifying  view  in  contemporary  Jewish  literature;  e.g., 
the  early  Jewish  midrashists  Eupolemus  and  Artapanus,  as  well 
as  the  exuberant  midrashic  material  presented  by  Jos.,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  C.  Ap.,  in  wrhich  literature  the  fathers,  Abraham, 
Moses,  etc.,  not  only  appear  as  the  first  wise  men  but  even  as 
the  founders  of  heathen  cults.2  The  Biblical  narrator  is  by  no 
means  guilty  of  the  extravagances  of  those  writers,  but  inno¬ 
cently  accepts  a  common  theme  of  hagiology  without  pursuing 
or  even  recognizing  its  ultimate  absurdity.  The  theme  has  its 
actual  Biblical  precedent  in  the  example  of  Joseph,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  and  who  according 
to  later  story  became  ‘an  adept  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians/  Acts  722. 

A  minor  problem  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Dan.  and 
his  three  friends  and  their  respective  offices.  This  is  relieved  by 
recognition  of  the  final  sentence  as  a  nominal  clause,  Dan.  being 
in  the  King’s  Gate  (s.  Note),  and  of  the  mng.  of  the  latter  phrase 
as  the  royal  chancellery.  He  was  in  the  cabinet,  while  his  friends 
were  subordinate  officers  in  their  several  bailiwicks.  More  seri¬ 
ous  is  the  question  whether  v.49  is  redactional  to  prepare  for  c.  3; 
so  Hitz.,  Barton  ( JBL  1898,  62  Jf.),  Jahn,  Lohr  (dubiously), 
while  the  hypothesis  is  denied  by  Mar.  If  the  v.  be  a  subse- 

2  See  Schiirer,  GJV  3,  468  Jf.t  and  for  convenient  presentation  of  the  less-known 
texts,  Steams,  Fragments  from  Grceco-J wish  Writings,  Chicago,  1908. 
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quent  redactional  joint  with  a  view  to  c.  3,  it  is  clumsy  enough, 
for  it  should  have  informed  us  why  Dan.  was  absent  from  that 
scene.  There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  to  hold  that  c.  3  is  based 
on  an  independent  story  (s.  Int.,  §21,  c ),  but  the  composer  of 
cc.  1-6  has  cleverly  led  up  to  it  by  introducing  the  heroes  of 
that  scene  as  Dan.’s  comrades  and  worthy  in  the  development 
of  the  present  story  to  share  in  his  honors. 

48.  For  the  reduplicated  stem,  used  only  in  the  pi.,  s.  Kau., 

§59,  4;  the  development  into  mng.  ‘ magnates/  e.g.,  433,  as  in  Syr. — 
runs]  Primarily  a  judicial  district.  H  as  pi.,  omnes  provincial,  so  ims 
de  R.;  Gr.Ven.  (g  renders  'd  Sd  by  xp&ytxaTa,  from  v.49. — nar^n]  For  the 
appar.  zeugmatic  use  cf.  i5.  runs  by  may  have  been  a  nominal 
phrase,  cf.  ton:  My  ‘Transpotamia,’  xipav  toG  TopSavou  =  Ilepafa; 
also  the  Gr.  o\  ext  e^ouatwv,  3“,  etc.,  and  n.b.  the  title  of  Mazdai,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  coins  of  Tarsus  (G.  F.  Hill,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  of  Ly- 
caonia ,  etc.,  170 /.),  tnru  My  by  v  me. — pJD  31]  ‘Chief  prefect’;  for 
'o  s.  Lexx.;  originally  of  civil  officers,  but  later  of  Jewish  temple  adju¬ 
tants,  e.g.,  rupcn  ]M  Jer.  52s4  =  Targ.  N'jro  po,  s.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  s.v .; 
also  of  a  novice  in  the  Mandaean  clergy.  ©  Sym.  have  been  misled  by 
the  usual  use  of  the  word  and  tr.  by  ‘satraps,’  ‘generals,’  and  so  §>. — 49. 
udi  .  .  .  Hardly  a  peculiar  idiom,  with  Mar.,  Gr.  §130,  c;  for 
the  purpose  is  expressed  in  terms  of  result,  cf.  Ps.  21s. — ndtoj?]  ‘Ser¬ 
vice,’  as  in  our  ‘public,  civil  service,’  =  ‘administration,’  =  Heb. 
rox^D.  Hav.  eft.  use  of  Arab.  lamila  and  its  derivatives.  Cf.  ibv  ext 
twv  xpaypLcKtov  2  Mac.  37,  etc.;  so  also  a  Pergamon  inscr.,  Holm, 
Griech.  Gesch .,  iv,  167. — m  My^]  (&  0  asyndeton. — noSe  jnna]  Cor¬ 
rectly  the  Grr.,  (S  ev  Tfj  aGXfi,  ©  ev  Tfl  auXj)  toG  (iaacX^ax;;  and 

AEz.  notes  that  it  was  a  high  position,  for  there  sat  the  judges,  etc., 
as  he  had  observed  in  regard  to  Mordecai’s  position  acc.  to  Est.  3* 
-[Sdh  ~\yv 2-  Accordingly,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  this  frequent  term  in 
Est.  (6  times)  is  abused  by  the  comm.,  Paton  et  al.f  as  though,  e.g.,  the 
royal  gate  was  M.’s  ‘favorite  haunt,’  as  ‘a  man  of  leisure,’  or  that  he 
was  a  money-changer  who  had  placed  his  table  there  (Haupt).  Bert, 
and  others  think  of  the  office  of  the  palace  prefect.  But  as  early  as  one  of 
Pole’s  authorities,  and  then  by  Schultens,  Animad .,  31 1,  and  others,  it 
was  recognized  that  ‘gate’  is  a  common  Oriental  term  for  royal  offices, 
chancellery;  cf.  Arab.  bdb,  Turkish  ‘Sublime  Porte.’  Hav.  eft.  the 
identical  terminology  in  Gr.  for  the  Pers.  usage,  a\  xuXac  ( c.g .,  Her., 
iii,  120)  and  <x\  OGpat  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii,  1,  6);  cf.  also  Appian,  Syr.,  145, 
ol  xipl  r?)v  auX-rjv.  The  same  use  is  now  found  in  the  papp.,  APO  pap. 
52,  1.  13,  of  Ahikar,  the  king’s  prime  minister,  ‘whom  I  established  in 
the  gate  of  the  palace.’  Cf.  ‘stand  in  the  royal  palace,’  i\ 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  IMAGE  AND  ITS 
INTERPRETATION. 

For  argument  for  the  identification  of  the  Four  Kingdoms  here  and  in 
the  Visions  with  Babylon,  Media,  Persia,  Greece,  s.  Int.,  §19,  c.  That  the 
Stories  were  an  earlier  production  than  the  Visions  does  not  militate  against 
this  common  identification  throughout  the  present  bk.  With  the  Diadochi, 
especially  under  the  Syrian  empire,  the  essential  rottenness  of  the  Fourth 
Kingdom  was  evident  to  spiritual  eyesight  even  in  the  3d  century. 

Apart  from  a  striking  sentence  in  Dr.,  p.  17,  commentators  and  writers 
on  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature  have  in  general  hardly  done  justice  to 
the  grandly  conceived  and  artistic  symbolism  of  the  Image.  On  the  one 
hand,  apologists  have  been  too  much  concerned  to  appropriate  it  as  a  pro¬ 
phetic  chart  of  the  destinies  of  the  world  and  to  seek  in  every  detail  reve¬ 
lation  and  exact  fulfilment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘higher  critics’  have 
been  engrossed  in  countering  their  opponents,  and  too  often,  in  their  zeal 
to  prove  the  errors  or  the  inauthenticity  of  the  book,  have  insisted  on  its 
literary  characteristic  as  of  has  age  and  in  so  far  inferior  to  the  productions 
of  the  classical,  i.e.y  Prophetic  literature.  If  lineaments  of  ‘lower  age’  are 
evident  in  this  conception,  yet  its  simplicity,  its  magnificence  of  proportion, 
its  originality,  deserve  their  right  valuation.1 

The  originality  of  the  ‘vision’  is  not  diminished  by  its  evident  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  story  of  Joseph.2  The  setting  of  the  stage  is  indeed  the  same: 
the  Pagan  king’s  dream  which  defies  the  arts  of  his  Tagan  wise  men;  the 
interpretation  vouchsafed  by  the  one  God  through  a  sage  saint;  the  result 
of  the  interpretation,  the  royal  recognition  of  the  true  God  and  the  honoring 
of  his  servants  who  have  relieved  the  royal  anxiety.  But  unless  we  are  to 
fault  every  epic  and  every  drama  for  imitative  dependence  upon  classic 
predecessors,  the  writer  agrees  fully  with  Behr.’s  assertion :  “Von  einer  Nach- 
bildung  der  Josephgeschichte  kann  weder  hier  noch  sonst  die  Rede  sein,  wenn 
auch  der  mit  derselben  wohlbekannte  Verfasser  begreiflicher  Weise  unwill- 
kiirlich  an  dieselbe  erinnert.”  3  There  is  also  the  identical  humanity  in  both 
stories:  here  as  there  the  revelation  ‘to  save  much  life’;  here  as  there  the 
humility  and  courtesy  of  the  interpreter,  as  also  the  high-minded  confession 
by  the  royal  despot  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation,  accompanied  with  his 

*This  against  Meyer’s  opinion,  Ursprung,  2,  186,  that  in  the  Daniel  stories 
“grosscren  poetischen  Werth  hat  nur  die  Geschichte  von  Belsazar.” 

2  For  literary  reminiscences  cf.  v.1  with  Gen.  4 1 8;  vv.2- 12  with  Gen.  v.8,  cf.  v.28;  v.30 
with  Gen.  408,  4iia. 

3  Discussion  of  this  subject  is  in  place  when  we  note  vLeng.’s  sharply  contrasted 
opinion,  p.  35:  “Die  ganze  Erzahlung  von  dem  Traum  und  dessen  Deutung  list] 
sowohl  in  Ansehen  dcr  ganzen  Anlage  als  in  einzelnen  Ausdriicken,  der  Erzahlung 
der  Genesis  (41)  vom  Traume  des  Pharao  und  dessen  Deutung  durch  den  Joseph 
nachgeahmt.’, 
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munificence  toward  his  God-sent  benefactors.  But  such  human  themes  be¬ 
long  to  the  humanity  of  the  true  Israel. 

For  the  apparatus  of  the  Pagan  king’s  dream  there  is  a  common  Biblical 
background;  not  only  in  the  Joseph  story  but  equally  elsewhere,  in  the 
dreams  of  heathen  magnates,  Abimelech  and  Laban  (Gen.  203,  3124),  and  of 
the  Midianite  soldier  (Ju.  713).  It  was  a  lower  form  of  revelation,  parallel  to 
the  divine  administration  in  Balaam’s  ‘enchantments  in  the  wilderness.’ 
This  lower  and  always  subsidiary  character  of  the  dream  appears  clearly  in 
the  Biblical  treatment  of  the  modus  operandi  of  revelation;  and  criticism  of 
the  dream  has  its  classic  expression  in  Jer.  23 15  ff-.  That  this  story  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  that  common,  cosmopolitan  genre  of  literature  (r/.  the  dreams  of 
royalty,  s.  Int.  to  this  chap.)  is  not  to  its  discredit.  The  story-telling  art 
included  cosmopolitan  Jewry  among  its  clients. 

In  regard  to  the  Image,  or  with  JHMich.,  the  Colossus,  we  discover,  so 
far  as  our  literary  sources  go,  an  entirely  original  piece  of  symbolism4.  It 
differs  from  the  symbols  of  the  earlier  literature,  for  these  like  the  Lord’s 
parables  are  taken  from  nature  or  human  society.  For  an  historically  parallel 
allegory  we  may  compare  Ezekiel’s  symbolism  of  the  great  eagle  and  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  standing  for  Neb.  and  Israel,  c.  17;  but  this,  as  also  the 
overdrawn  parables  of  Oholah  and  Oholibah,  c.  23,  are  drawn  from  natural 
life.  We  may  rather  adduce  the  bizarre  symbols  of  Zechariah,  influenced, 
as  is  commonly  recognized,  by  the  Babylonian  culture  and  art.  And  equally 
here  is  a  conception  drawn  from  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  world.6  The 
fame  of  the  Egyptian  Colossi  must  have  spread  over  the  world.  Herodotus 
knew  of  a  golden  statue  of  Bel  existing  in  his  day  twelve  cubits  high,  and 
the  story  must  have  left  its  impression  on  local  tradition.6  Even  the  di¬ 
verse  composition  of  the  Image  had  its  parallels  in  ancient  art  (z;.  sup . 
atv.33).  The  effulgence,  ziw,  of  the  Image  was  true  to  the  colorful  art  of 
the  age. 

The  Image  stands  alone  without  scenery  or  background.  Only  subse¬ 
quently,  with  more  reflection,  are  we  told  that  it  was  cut  ‘out  of  a  mountain’ 
(s.  at  v.45).  But  naturalism  is  obvious  in  the  collapse  of  the  Image  when 
smitten  on  its  shoddy  feet.  The  grim  grandeur  required  no  more  scenery 
than  did  the  torture  of  Prometheus  with  the  solitary  crag. 

The  conception  of  the  figure  is  composed  of  two  elements,  to  which  the 
poet-artist  hews  strictly.  It  is,  first,  the  artificial  figure  of  a  human  body; 

4  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  upon  inquiry,  any  similar  figure  in  the  Classical 
literature.  The  nearest  conception  would  be  the  Platonic  comparison  of  the 
different  grades  of  society  with  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  etc.  The  closest  ap¬ 
proach  in  literature  is  the  monster  created  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley’s 
Frankenstein. 

6  Bert,  notes  that  this  suggestion  was  made  by  Herder  in  his  ‘Persepolitanische 
Briefe’  (in  Zur  Philosophic  u.  Geschichle),  no.  7,  beginning. 

6  Her.,  i,  183.  For  this  background  in  fact  and  fiction,  s.  Int.  to  c.  3  bearing  on 
Neb.’s  Golden  Image, 
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and,  secondly,  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  metals  of  decreasing  value.  The 
metallic  character  of  the  Image  deliberately  stamps  it  as  artificial  and  but 
heightens  the  truth  of  the  symbol.  For  it  is  the  man-made  and  hand-made 
construction  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world  that  the  narrator  would  portray. 
The  figure  stands  there  stiff  and  stark,  the  product  of  human  law  and 
convention  at  their  best  and  truest,  but  a  lifeless  creation.  Over  against 
this  appears  the  mobile,  supernaturally  moving  stone,  coming  how  and 
whence  none  knows,  which,  as  is  true  of  the  cosmic  forces,  crumples  up  that 
proud  and  complacent  work  of  human  art.  The  stone  itself  remains  within 
the  sphere  of  the  inorganic,  and  so  far  is  dramatically  true.  That  is  a  drama 
of  a  different  picture  in  c.  7  with  the  Beasts  and  the  Man;  but  the  stone  is 
as  pertinent  here  as  the  Man  there.7 

Both  these  ideas,  that  of  the  human  figure  with  its  members  and  that  of 
the  series  of  metals,  must  be  taken  in  their  naturalness  and  simplicity.  It  is 
in  offence  to  true  interpretation  that  most  commentators  have  carried  the 
exegesis  off  into  all  kinds  of  mare’s  nests.  Hence,  for  instance,  we  may  not 
make  too  much  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  succeeding  members;  for  naturally 
each  of  the  members  is  successively  ‘lower,’  the  corresponding  metal  then 
indicating  its  actual  quality.  But  commentators  have  pursued  the  details 
of  the  figure  to  the  finest  extreme,  even  lugging  in  the  modern  science  of 
anatomy.  For  example,  when  we  come  to  the  legs,  some  of  the  commentators 
have  found  in  them  an  added  expression  of  the  characteristic  ‘divided,’  v.41 
( q.v.)}  of  that  Kingdom.  CBMich.  and  others  have  discovered  here  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  East  and  West,  and  what-not  else;  and 
Cocceius,  to  bring  the  figure  down  to  date,  finds  the  distinction  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Zock.  puts  it 
mildly  when  he  says,  “The  dual  number  of  the  legs  is  evidently  not  regarded 
by  the  composer.”  For  the  human  body  has  naturally  two  legs,  and  we 
take  it  that  an  image  would  stand  more  securely  on  two  legs  than  on  one. 
Similarly  the  toes — their  number  is  not  given — are  counted  up,  or  rather 
counted  in;  they  have  been  identified  with  all  kinds  of  tens  in  history.  But 
the  normal  man  has  ten  toes,  even  if  we  could  work  out  five  Ptolemies  and 
five  Seleucides  to  suit  the  very  uncertain  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
chapter.  The  narrative  appears  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  toes,  and  this 
may  be  due  to  their  representing  contemporary  history,  but  here,  v.42,  follow¬ 
ing  vv.33-  41,  we  have  to  read,  not  ‘some  of  them’  bis,  i.e.,  distinguishing  the 
toes,  but  ‘partly  .  .  .  partly.’  However,  reason  has  been  given  above  for 
regarding  the  repetitious  v.42  as  a  later  insertion. 

Likewise,  it  is  fallacious  to  pursue  the  symbolism  of  the  metals:  c.g.,  the 
gold  as  symbolic  of  the  splendor  of  Babylon,  or  the  iron  as  peculiarly  ap- 

7  Knab.  falls  short  of  the  intrinsic  articulation  of  the  drama  in  his  otherwise  per¬ 
tinent  comparison:  “Compara  statuam  hanc  metallis  conflatam  quae  tandem  quasi 
gluma  et  puluis  tenuis  euancscit  cum  filio  hominis  in  nubibus  coeli.” 
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propriate  to  Rome.  For  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  clay  we  may  sample 
the  pathetic  interpretation  of  Jer.,  the  witness  of  Rome’s  collapse:  “Pedes 
eius  et  digiti  ex  parte  ferrei  et  ex  parte  fictiles  sunt,  quod  hoc  tempore  mani- 
festissime  comprobatur.  Sicut  enim  in  principio  nihil  Romano  imperio  for¬ 
tius  et  durius  fuit,  ita  in  fine  rerum  nihil  imbecillius,  quando  et  in  bellis 
ciuiiibus  et  aduersum  diuersas  gentes  aliarum  gentium  barbarum  indige- 
mus  auxilio”  ( i.e .,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  are  the  clay).8 

A  very  different  order  of  treatment  of  the  series  of  metals  is  offered  by 
modern  students  of  ancient  civilization,  by  comparison  with  the  antique 
and  wide-spread  notion  of  the  succession  of  four  ages,  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
iron.9  In  the  Classical  world  this  notion  goes  back  in  identical  terms  to 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Daysy  106  jf.  ( cf .  Ovid,  Meta?n.y  i,  89  ff.).  In  point  of 
view  of  geographical  proximity  the  correspondence  of  the  series  of  metals  in 
Dan.  with  the  Parsee  philosophy  of  history  is  still  more  striking.  According 
to  the  Dinkart,  there  were  four  periods  in  the  1,000  years  beginning  with 
Zoroaster,  of  gold,  silver,  steel,  and  a  substance  mixed  with  earth.  And  in 
the  Bahman-yaSt  the  prophet  sees  ‘the  roots  of  a  tree  on  which  were  four 
branches,  of  gold,  silver,  steel,  clay-mixed  stuff.’10  But  scholars  differ  con¬ 
tradictorily  in  their  estimation  of  the  parallelism  and  of  historical  priority. 
Boklen,  J iid.-christliche  u.  parsische  Eschatologiey  1902,  p.  85,  Bousset,  Rel. 
des  Judentums,  283,  578,  n.  3,  and  most  stringently  Meyer  in  his  recent  work, 
Ur  sprung  u.  Anf tinge  des  Christenthumsy  2, 189  f.y  press  the  Parsee  influence.11 
On  the  other  hand,  for  denial  or  minimizing  of  the  theory  of  Parsee  influence 
in  the  Jewish  motive,  s.  Soderblom,  La  vie  future  d’apres  le  Mazdeisme,  1901, 
248  ff.\  Scheftelowitz,  Die  altpersische  Religion  u.  das  Judentum,  1920,  Con¬ 
clusion,  p.  228.  Their  objections  are  primarily  based  on  the  chronological 
uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  the  Parsee  notions.12  Another  point  of  view  is 
given  by  Gunkel,  Schopfung  u.  Chaos ,  333,  n.  2,  pp.  323  ff.y  for  treatment  of 

8Hippolytus’  interpretation  of  the  toes  (ii,  12)  is  interesting  but  vague:  elra 
B&xtuXo:  tcoSwv,  tva  BetxOwatv  al  xaxa  [..?..]  SY)p.oxpaTfat  al  piXXouaac 

9  So  far  as  I  can  see,  Zock.  first  among  the  comm,  notes  the  parallelism. 

10  Dinkart,  ix,  7,  in  West,  SBE  37,  p.  180;  Bahman-yast,  1,  op.  cit.,  5,  p.  191. 

11  Meyer  allows  that  “die  Zertriimmerung  durch  einen  Stein  ist  naturlich  eine 
Erfindung  des  jiidischen  Schriftstellers,”  p.  191,  n.  2.  On  p.  189  he  attempts  to  cor¬ 
roborate  his  position  that  the  scheme  of  the  Four  is  borrowed  and  displays  its 
secondary  character,  by  arguing  of  Dan.  that  “  wirklich  geschichtlich  deuten  vermag 
er  die  Vierzahl  nicht,  denn  er  kennt  ebenso  wie  die  wirkliche  Geschichte  nur  drei 
Reiche,  das  chaldaische,  das  persische  und  das  griechische”;  adding  in  a  note  that 
“historisch  ware  eine  Mitrechnung  des  Mederreichs  absurd.” 

12  The  dating  of  dogmatic  Parseeism  is  not  certainly  fixed;  s.  Soderblom,  who 
brings  1  orthodox*  Parseeism  well  down  into  the  Achaemenide  age,  and  prefers  to 
find  Greek  rather  than  directly  Persian  influence  in  the  Bible;  also  Lagrange’s  very 
sceptical  study,  ‘La  religion  des  Perses,’  RB  1904,  1  jf.,  who  would  bring  Parsee 
orthodoxy  down  into  the  second  century  b.c.  These  disputes  among  competent 
scholars  caution  the  laymen  in  the  subject  against  hasty  assumptions  of  Parsee 
influence. 
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Dan.  7,  and  his  Genesis 241  jf.t  finding  the  four  ages  in  the  four  Covenants 
with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses;  and  yet  another  by  Zimmern,  KAT 
633,  regarding  ‘four’  as  the  figure  of  the  cardinal  points;  these  scholars  stress 
the  Babylonian  influence.  If  we  have  to  carry  back  the  ‘four1  to  the  Penta- 
teuchal  theory  of  the  Covenants — in  which  there  is  the  conception  of  prog¬ 
ress,  not  of  degeneration — we  approach  dangerously  near  the  age  when  it  is 
a  question  whether  dogmatic  Zoroastrianism  existed.  Since  the  theme  of  the 
‘four’  is  found  in  ancient  Babylonia  and  the  sequence  of  the  aeonian  metals  in 
the  eldest  Greek  literature,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  confronting  a  cosmopolitan 
idea,  not  with  a  direct  borrowing.15  At  all  events,  as  far  as  literary  influence 
is  concerned,  we  find  the  symbolic  four  in  Zech.,  in  the  Four  Horses,  c.  1,  and 
the  Four  Smiths,  c.  2.14  At  all  events,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  com¬ 
monplace  scheme,  not  with  an  importation. 

Keeping  strictly  to  the  figure  of  the  Image,  the  present  writer,  as  indicated 
above,  sees  no  reason  for  distinguishing  the  lower  limbs  as  specifically  em¬ 
blematic.  The  legs,  no  more  than  the  arms,  are  to  be  interpreted  dually. 
And  if  the  reference  to  the  toes  be  not  spurious,  at  all  events  they  are  not 
different  in  character  from  the  feet.  The  figure  of  the  iron  artificially  inter¬ 
worked  with  brittle  tiles  (s.  at  v.33)  well  fits  the  thought  of  the  tapering  off 
of  the  Iron  Kingdom  into  a  degenerate  and  non-consistent  polity,  whether 
we  would  think  of  the  Grecian  or  the  Roman  empire.  The  characteristic 
of  this  last  stage  of  the  world  empire  lies  in  the  word  ‘divided/  jtpSd  v.41. 
Recent  comm,  still  insist  here  on  the  division  between  the  Seleucide  and 
Ptolemaic  kingdoms,  e.g.}  Behr.  (who  argues  that 'd  must  be  defined  from 
v.43,  where  the  division  between  Egypt  and  Syria  is  denoted),  Dr.,  Cha., 
but  not  Mein.,  Bev.  But,  as  has  been  noticed  ad  loc.y  '2  has  also  the  sense 
of  inner  division,  composition  of  heterogeneous  substances.  That  is,  each 
leg,  each  foot,  every  toe,  are  severally  composed  of  non-coherent  stuffs,  all 
equally  subject  to  fracture  and  crumbling.  The  reference  to  ‘the  days  of 
those  kings’  is  simply  true  to  the  facts  of  contemporary  history  (on  the 
theory  of  the  Greek  empire,  not  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  a  single 
head) ;  ‘  king  ’  or  ‘  kingdom  *  would  have  been  actually  incorrect. 

The  almost  universally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  ‘mingling  in  human 
seed/  i.e.j  by  natural  intermarriage,  v.43,  is  the  application  to  the  state  mar¬ 
riages  between  the  Seleucides  and  Ptolemies  with  their  tragic  consequences. 
The  commentary  on  this  history  will  be  found  in  c.  n,  s.  at  vv.6- 17.15  Such 
an  historical  reference  would  have  bearing  upon  the  date  of  the  first  part 

13  The  four-empire  theory  appears  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Ant.,  prooem.  2: 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  Romans;  and  in  Claudian,  De 
laudibus  Stilichonis,  iii,  163  (vLeng.,  p.  87). 

14  N.b.  the  Seven  Men  in  Eze.  9  /.,  which  have  been  identified  by  many  since 
Kohut  with  the  Amesha  Spentas  of  Parseeism — whose  original  number,  however,  was 
six!  And  how  did  Parsee  influence  affect  Judaism  early  in  the  6th  century? 

15  This  combination  is  first  made  by  Polychronius,  who  is  summarized  by  Grotius; 
cf.  Int.,  §21,  d. 
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of  Dan.  Keil,  however,  who  holds  to  the  identity  of  the  Fourth  Kingdom 
with  Rome,  but  who  cannot  agree  with  any  of  the  innumerable  explanations 
of  the  royal  marriages  on  assumption  of  that  theory,16  would  think  of  the 
race  agglomerations  within  that  empire,  denying,  very  properly,  that  the 
plural  ‘they  shall  mingle  themselves,’  v.43  ( v .  ad  loc.),  refers  necessarily  by 
prolepsis  to  the  subsequent  ‘kings,’  and  treating  it  impersonally.  This  con¬ 
tention  of  Keil’s,17  which  has  good  grammatical  support,  can  be  as  readily 
accepted  by  the  supporter  of  the  identity  of  the  Fourth  Kingdom  with 
Greece,  for  since  the  day  of  Alexander  in  Babylon,  when  he  took  Persian 
wives  and  encouraged  his  generals  and  soldiers  to  follow  his  example,18  there 
never  was  an  age  in  human  history,  at  least  till  the  time  of  the  population 
of  the  New  World,  in  which  the  fusion  of  races  and  cultures  took  place  on 
so  magnificent  and  determined  a  scale,  the  spirit  of  which  was  abhorrent 
to  Judaism,  fo:  it  was  the  revival  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

In  vv.44-  45a  the  interpretation  of  the  Stone  which  destroyed  the  Image  is 
given.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  catastrophic  and  complete  character 
of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  Stone,  and  no  evasion  of  the  absolute  statement 
of  vv.34-  35,  ‘not  a  trace  was  left.’  And  this  finality  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  all  apocalyptic  prospect  of  the  Last  Days.  The  problem  of  interpretation 
has  been  sorely  wrestled  with  by  those  exegetes  who  see  the  end  not  yet 
consummated.  For  example,  ‘in  the  days  of  those  kings’  is  understood  as 
an  historical  process,  e.g.  by  CBMich.,  who  finds  therein  the  period  of  the 
Church’s  gradual  growth.  And  Kran.  stoutly  holds  the  defensive,  pp.  1 12/.: 
“Zu  bemerken  ist  weiter,  dass  dem  Verfasser  die  Entstehung  des  messiani- 
schen  Reiches  und  die  vollige  Vernichtung  der  ganzen  feindlichen  Weltmacht 
nicht  coincidiren  ;  dass  er  beide  Momente  absolut  gleichzeitig  gedacht  habe, 
geht  weder  aus  C.  2  noch  aus  C.  7.”  But  the  labor  he  spends  is  futile  against 
the  drastic  impression  of  the  immediate  collapse  of  the  Colossus  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  its  very  elements. 

Like  the  preceding  elements,  the  Stone  too  is  a  Kingdom,  but  one  erected 
by  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  stand  forever,  in  which  there  will  be  no  change, 
no  shifting  to  other  dynast  or  people,  but  which  will  smash  all  those  other 


18  These  range  all  the  way  down  from  the  marriages  of  Caesar,  Antony,  the  Con¬ 
stantines  (s.  Knab.,  p.  93)  to  comparison  with  the  marriages  of  German  emperors, 
etc.  A  similar  view  is  that  of  Auberlen  (Zock.,  p.  85),  who  discovers  the  mingling 
of  the  German  and  Slavic  races  with  the  Roman  empire.  It  has  not  been  observed 
that  the  interpretation  accepted  here  goes  back  to  the  Jewish  comm.,  who  in¬ 
terpret  the  item  as  of  racial  admixtures:  Ra.,  “they  will  be  joined  in  affinity  with 
other  peoples”;  AEz.:  “the  Persians  will  marry  the  Babylonians,  the  Sabieans 
the  Egyptians”;  PsSa.:  “Israel  intermarried  the  peoples  they  dwelt  among.” 
Somewhat  differently  Jeph.,  who  thinks  of  the  difference  between  the  great  Relig¬ 
ions. 

17  C/.  Knab.,  p.  92:  “regnum  illud  complectitur  uarias  nationes  et  gentes  quae 
inter  se  quidem  commercia  atque  connubia  ineunt.” 

18  Some  10,000  followed  suit;  s.  Niese,  Griech.  Gesch.,  1,  165  Jf. 
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kingdoms  and  replace  them  for  ever  and  ever.19  The  repunctuation  for  v.45a, 
attaching  it  to  v.44,  gives  rhetorical  character  to  the  period.  The  story-teller 
leaves  his  parable  with  its  most  striking  point  vivid  to  our  eyes;  similar  is 
the  terse  ending  of  Ps.  no. 

The  sphere  of  that  Kingdom  is  that  of  its  predecessors,  only  it  possesses 
the  everlasting  endurance  of  the  natural  rock.  The  supernatural  feature  is 
that  this  Stone  becomes  a  great  Mountain.  The  artifice  of  men’s  hands  has 
been  replaced  by  the  earthly  type  of  eternity.  It  is  enough  to  think  of  ‘the 
mountains  of  God,’  Ps.  367,  and  ‘the  everlasting  hills,’  Hab.  36;  there  is  no 
need  to  postulate  a  mythical  background  like  that  of  the  Mountain  of  God, 
£.g.,  Is.  1413,  or  with  Keil  to  see  a  reference  to  Mount  Sion,  eft .  Is.  23,  Ps.  502 
(properly  denied  by  Behr.).  Only  vaguely  does  the  narrator  intimate  the 
emblematic  content  of  the  Stone;  it  is  by  indirection  a  People.  This 
must  be  primarily  Israel,  ‘  the  Saints  ’  of  727.  Josephus’  comment  is  a  good 
interpretation  of  Dan.’s  vagueness  before  Neb.:  “Dan.  did  also  declare  the 
meaning  of  the  stone  to  the  king,  but  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate  it,” 
AJ  x,  10,  4. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Stone,  in  the  history  of  religious  exegesis  is, 
with  the  exception  of  one  line  of  rationalistic  identification  with  the  Roman 
empire,20  universally  Messianic,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  Exegesis 
divides  specifically  according  as  the  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  Messiah  or 
the  People,  i.c.}  Israel  or  the  Church.  Ra.  and  AEz.  tersely  state  that  the 
final  Kingdom  is  that  of  King  Messiah,  moon  m uSo.  This  follows  an¬ 

cient  exegesis.  Tanhuma ,  31,  4,  on  v.34,  ‘I  saw  until,’  remarks:  “Dan.  saw 
King  Messiah.”  On  v.35  Pirke  Elieser}  c.  2,  notes:  “The  ninth  king  is  King 
Messiah,  who  reigns  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,”  and  “in  their 
time  (of  Edom,  i.e .,  Rome)  will  rise  a  shoot,  the  Son  of  David”  (s.  Schottgen 
for  these  passages).  Jeph.  recognizes  more  varieties  of  mng.:  “It  is  either 
the  nation  or  the  Messiah  who  is  of  them  or  of  David’s  seed.”  For  the  Jew¬ 
ish  interpretation  of  his  day  Jer.  says:  “Iudaei  et  impius  Porphyrius  male 
ad  populum  referunt  Israel,  quem  in  fine  saeculorum  uolunt  esse  fortissimum 
et  omnia  regna  conterere  et  regnare  in  aeternum.”  In  Tanhuma ,  Ber.  'job 
and  Bemid.  13  (cited  by  Dalman,  XVorte  Jesu}  197,  n.  1)  the  Stone  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  We  may  also  note  2  Esd.  13,  in  which 
the  Man  from  the  Sea  cuts  a  stone  out  of  a  mountain,  flies  upon  it,  and 
finally  stands  upon  it;  it  is  interpreted  as  Mount  Sion. 

Similar  duality  of  interpretation  appears  in  the  Church,  but  the  strictly 
Messianic  interpretation  is  earliest  and  most  dominant.  There  is  a  direct 

19  Behr.,  at  v.«,  rightly  denies  Schiirer’s  view  of  the  catastrophe  that  it  symbolizes 
the  overthrow  of  the  Gentiles  by  Jewish  arms.  The  composition  comes  from  early 
Asidaean,  not  Maccaba?an  circles. 

29  So  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  PG  88,  112,  Houbigant  (the  mountain  from  which 
the  Stone  was  cut  is  the  Palatine,  Bibl.  Hebr.,  iv,  p.  549,  cited  by  Knab.)  and 
Grotius. 
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citation  of  this  theme  of  the  Stone  understood  Messianically  in  a  logion  of 
Jesus,  Mt.  2144  =  Lu.  2018,  citing  verbally  a  pre-Theodotionic  version  of  v.44 
(s.  Note  above  ad  loc.).  This  ‘stone’  is  combined  in  the  logion  with  ‘the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected,’  Ps.  118,  the  first  instance  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  Messianically  interpreted  ‘stones.’  Similar  combination  of  such 
texts  is  found  in  Jewish  comm,  here,  e.g.y  PsSa.,  who  eft.  Gen.  49s4,  ‘the 
Shepherd,  the  Rock  of  Israel,’  and  Zcch.  47,  ‘Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain,’ 
etc.  Elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  the  other  ‘stones’  predominate  in  exegesis,  e.g.y 
‘the  spiritual  Stone  that  followed  them,’  1  Cor.  io4,  which  had  similar  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hand  of  the  Rabbis  (s.  Schottgen,  ad  loc.).  For  the  Christian  con¬ 
fession  of  Christ  as  the  Stone  of  prophecy  s.  Rendel  Harris,  Testimonies , 
particularly  vol.  1,  p.  18,  vol.  2,  c.  12.  Of  the  early  Fathers,  Irenaeus,  Hip- 
polytus  (ii,  13),  Tertullian,  and  for  the  Oriental  Church  Aphrem,  followed 
this  exegesis. 

For  the  application  of  the  Stone  to  the  Church  the  earliest  instance  (over¬ 
looked,  except  in  a  remark  of  Ewald’s)  is  in  Hermas,  Sim.y  ix.  Here,  c.  2, 
we  read  how  the  Shepherd  “showed  me  in  middle  of  the  plain  a  great  white 
stone  that  had  come  up  out  of  the  plain.  And  the  stone  was  loftier  than  the 
mountains,  four-square,  so  that  it  could  fill  the  whole  earth  [the  Gr.  differs 
from  our  Grr.,  s.  at  v.41].  That  rock  was  ancient,  having  a  gate  cut  out  in 
it,”  etc.  Later,  c.  12,  we  learn  that  the  gate  is  the  Son  of  Man,  who  builds 
the  Church  upon  the  rock;  i.e.y  the  Church  is  rather  identified  with  the 
rock. 

For  more  specific  ecclesiastical  interpretations  we  may  note  the  view,  ap¬ 
parently  not  held  by  modern  exegetes,  that  the  Stone  cut  without  hands 
represents  the  Virgin  Birth,  so  Theodoret,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Aphrem;  or 
that  the  history  of  the  Stone  represents  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of 
the  Lord,  so  Hilary  (PL  9,  681,  cited  by  Knab.).  The  problem  early  arose 
as  to  the  delay  in  the  consummation  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom;  Theodoret 
polemicized  against  those  who  held  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
moral  Kingdom  of  God  already  established  by  Christ;  he  himself  held  to  the 
consummation  at  the  future  Parousia  of  the  Lord.  Then  there  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  that  Kingdom  was  heavenly  or,  at  least  in  part,  on  earth,  i.e.y 
Chiliastic.  The  latter  theory  came  notoriously  into  the  actual  political  field 
with  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  has  had 
its  Millenarian  adherents  ever  since.21 

31  For  these  varieties  of  view  s.  CBMich.  at  v.34;  vLeng.,  pp.  98  jfr,  Kran.,  pp. 
112  jjf.;  Zock.,  p.  88;  Knab.,  pp.  97  ff. 
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CHAPTER  3. 

THE  GOLDEN  IMAGE  AND  THE  THREE 
CONFESSORS. 

(1)  1-7.  Neb.  erects  a  golden  idol  and  requires  that  all  his 
subjects  shall  worship  it  in  a  great  convocation  at  a  given  signal 
on  penalty  of  a  horrible  death;  his  orders  are  pompously  carried 
out.  (2)  8-12.  Information  is  laid  against  the  three  Jews, 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  for  their  refusal  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  heathen  rite.  (3)  13-18.  Summoned  before  the 
king,  the  Three  persist  in  the  confession  of  their  exclusive  religion 
and  in  their  readiness  to  meet  death,  whether  or  not  their  God 
will  interfere.  (4)  19-23.  The  king  in  his  rage  forthwith  com¬ 
mands  them  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  prepared  for  those 
who  disobey,  and  takes  arrogant  and  absurd  precautions  that 
they  shall  not  escape.  They  are  cast  into  the  furnace,  when,  (5) 
24-30,  the  king  beholds  a  marvel,  the  Three  alive  in  the  fire, 
accompanied  by  a  godlike  personage.  He  summons  them  forth; 
their  signal  deliverance  from  all  hurt  is  attested  by  his  court. 
The  king  gives  acknowledgment  of  their  God  and  recognizes  His 
religion,  and  promotes  the  Three  in  their  civic  offices. 

“  The  general  purpose  of  this  Chapter  is  perfectly  clear — from 
beginning  to  end  it  is  a  polemic  against  the  heathen  worship 
and  in  particular  against  idolatry.  The  Israelite  who  has  to 
choose  between  idolatry  and  death,  should  unhesitatingly  prefer 
the  latter ”  (Bev.).  Over  against  the  satirically  exaggerated  de¬ 
tails  of  the  heathen  ceremonial  and  the  king’s  arrogant  defiance 
to  their  God,  the  simple  and  unflinching  faith  of  the  Confessors 
stands  in  sharp-drawn  contrast  and  at  last  evokes  the  homage 
of  the  witnesses. 

The  archaeological  background  of  a  colossal  golden  image  is 
found  in  the  Classical  authorities.  Herodotus  reports  for  the 
Babylon  of  his  day  (i,  183),  ‘  a  great  golden  statue  (ayaX/xa)  of 
Zeus’  in  a  temple,  and  also  in  the  same  precincts  a  statue 
(aVSpta?)  12  cubits  high,  of  gold,  along  with  some  interesting 
details  of  its  fortunes  under  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Bert.,  p.  260, 
calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  \i,  9,  con¬ 
cerning  the  three  golden  images  on  the  top  of  the  Belus  temple, 
1 3 
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dedicated  to  Zeus,  Hera  and  Rhea,  the  first  of  which  was  40 
feet  high,  weighing  1,000  Babylonian  talents.  The  Rhodian 
Colossus  of  70  cubits’  height  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  seeker  of 
realism  in  fiction;  and  if  this  was  a  unique  object,  we  may  recall 
the  abundant  works  of  massive  proportion  which  adorned  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  For  these  costly  and  stupendous  produc¬ 
tions  Pliny,  Hist .  nat .,  xxxiv,  9  jf.,  may  be  consulted;  n.b.  his 
assertion,  §18:  “  Audaciae  innumera  sunt  exempla.  Moles  quippe 
excogitatas  uidemus  statuarum,  quas  colossos  uocant,  turribus 
pares.”  Also  very  close  to  our  subject-matter  is  Nestle’s  inter¬ 
esting  and  original  note,  Marg .,  35,  on  a  golden  image  of  Apollo 
similar  to  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  erected  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  at  Daphnae,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxii,  13,  1.  Nestle  holds  that  this  was  the  golden  image  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  which,  acc.  to  Justin,  Hist .,  xxxix,  2  (‘Iouis  aureum  simula¬ 
crum  infiniti  ponderis’)  the  Seleucide  Alexander  II  (128-123) 
undertook  to  loot.  He  concludes:  “Ich  denke,  mit  diesen  Noti- 
zen,  ist  die  Frage  nach  dem  speziellen  Anlass,  der  zur  Erzahlung 
vom  Kolossalbild  Nebukadnezars  gefiihrt  hat,  definitiv  beant- 
wortet.” 

But  there  is  also  a  vague  Jewish  tradition,  equally  to  the 
point,  which  has  not  been  noticed.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  citing 
the  Jewish  historian  Eupolemus  (s.  Freudenthal,  Alex.  Polyh ., 
1875,  p.  16;  Schiirer,  GJV  3,  474  as  excerpted  by  Eusebius, 
Praep.  evan .,  ix,  39,  records  (after  Gifford’s  tr.):  “Then  Jonachim 
[i.e.j  Jehoiakim];  in  his  time  prophesied  Jeremiah  the  prophet. 
He  was  sent  by  God  and  found  the  Jews  sacrificing  to  a  golden 
image,  the  name  of  which  was  Bel.  And  he  showed  to  them  the 
calamity  which  was  to  come.  Jonachim  then  attempted  to  burn 
him  alive;  but  he  said  that  with  that  fuel  they  should  cook  food 
for  the  Babylonians  and  as  prisoners  of  war  should  dig  the 
canals  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.”  The  legend  parallels  Dan.  3 
not  only  in  the  item  of  the  worship  of  a  golden  idol  but  also  in 
that  of  the  penalty  for  recalcitrancy;  only,  the  despot  is  the 
Jewish  Jehoiakim  and  the  scene  Jerusalem.  Now  as  to  the  date 
of  Eupolemus,  Schiirer  (p.  475)  argues  that  he  wrote  in  158- 
157,  or  shortly  thereafter,  and  probably  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  Eupolemus  of  1  Mac.  817,  2  Mac.  411.  It  looks  as  if  he  were 
following  some  Jewish  legend  based  on  the  same  theme  as  that 
used  by  the  Danielic  narrator  and  applied  to  the  Babylonian 
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despot.  Our  narrator  has  then  employed  an  old  hagiological 
theme,  which  had  its  various  developments  in  legend,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  may  attach  the  idea  of 
the  Golden  Image  to  any  specific  event.1 

There  is  also  a  Pagan  tradition,  not  noted  by  the  comm., 
which  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  theme.  Berossus  (Muller, 
Fragm.  hist,  graec.,  2,  558,  frag.  16,  from  Clem.  Alex.,  Protr.,  in 
GCS  c.  5,  p.  49)  is  paraphrased  as  follows:  “The  Persians  did 
not  worship  wood  and  stone  with  the  Greeks,  nor  the  ibis  and 
ichneumon  with  the  Egyptians.  But  after  some  ages  they  in¬ 
troduced  human  images,  Artaxerxes  (II)  son  of  Darius  intro¬ 
ducing  the  custom,  for  he  erected  first  the  statue  of  Aphro- 
dite-Anaitis  and  gave  example  for  its  worship  to  the  Susians, 
Ecbatanians,  Persians,  Bactrians,  Damascus,  and  Sardis.” 
(See  Meyer,  GA  3,  §78,  for  further  reff.,  also  A.  V.  W.  Jack- 
son  in  ERE ,  ‘ Images/  p.  15 1,  but  ignoring  Berossus’  datum.) 
This  startling  innovation  may  have  motived  in  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  a  story  of  such  an  outrageous  action  as  is  here  attributed 
to  Neb. 

Acc.  to  Hipp.,  ii,  15,  the  idea  of  such  an  image  was  induced 
in  Neb.’s  mind  by  the  vision  of  c.  2.  As  to  the  impersonation  of 
the  image,  it  has  been  extensively  held,  since  Hipp.,  Jer.,  Chrys., 
that  it  represented  the  deified  Neb.;  so  Dr.,  ‘in  all  probability/ 
and  dEnv.,  arguing  from  the  Oriental  assimilation  of  royalty 
with  Deity.  But  vLeng.  rightly  points  to  v.14  ( cf .  w.12- 18) 
against  this  view,  and  Jeph.  may  be  followed  in  regarding  the 
image  as  a  symbol  of  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Its  construction 
of  gold  has  also  given  rise  to  extensive  argument,  with  charge  of 
absurdity  on  one  side,  e.g.,  JDMich.,  with  defence  based  on  the 
fabulous  riches  of  the  East  on  the  other.  But  Herodotus’  state¬ 
ments  about  the  golden  idols  in  Babylon  afford  sufficient  back¬ 
ground.  (Cf.  Pliny’s  account  of  an  all-gold  image  of  Anaitis, 
which  was  looted  by  Antony,  Hist .  nat .,  xxxiii,  24.)  The  gold 
consisted  in  overlaid  plates,  for  which  we  possess  not  only  abun¬ 
dant  Classical  evidence,  e.g .,  the  xP^a€a  \oava,  but  also  that  of 
the  Bible,  e.g.,  Is.  4019,  417,  Jer.  io3f!-,  and  the  practically  con¬ 
temporary  statements  of  Ep.  Jer.y  vv.7-  &4-  56,  and  Bel ,  v.7;  s. 

1  For  comparison  with  the  gigantic  images  of  Assyria  s.  Knab.,  pp.  102  £.\  e.g., 
Ashurnasirapal’s  statement  of  his  erection  of  an  image  to  Ninib  of  ‘choice  stone  and 
pure  gold/  Annals,  ii,  133  (KB  1,  95). 
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Bert.,  p.  256,  Hav.,  p.  92.  Also  the  proportions  of  the  ‘ image/ 
60  x  6  cubits,  have  produced  extensive  treatises,  pro  and  con . 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with  some  sculp¬ 
tured  object  presenting  human  lineaments,  and  hence  a  mono¬ 
lith  or  pyramid,  with  some,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  human  figure  are  as  5  or  6  to  1,  and  so  the  present 
proportions  appear  grotesque.  But  the  term  of  the  original, 
salrn,  can  be  used  of  a  stele  only  partly  sculptured,  e.g.,  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Nerab  Inscription,  where  the  stone  is  deco¬ 
rated  at  the  top  with  the  relief  of  the  bust  of  a  human  body. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  narrator  with 
an  obvious  absurdity.  Of  archaeological  interest  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  mathematics  in  terms  of  the  Bab.  sexagesimal  sys¬ 
tem,  for  which  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  rod  of  6  cubits  in 
Eze.  40 5. 

Jewish  tradition  doubtless  lies  behind  the  penalty  of  burning 
meted  out  to  the  recalcitrants.  With  Bert,  we  recall  the  false 
prophets  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of  Babylonia 
‘roasted  in  the  fire/  Jer.  29s2;  so  also  Bev.,  p.  78,  and  Peters’ 
note,  JBL  15,  109.  The  later  Haggadic  development  of  the 
datum  of  Zedekiah  and  Ahab  is  given  by  Ball  in  his  int.  to  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  in  Wace’s  Apocrypha ,  2,  305  Jf.; 
n.h.  also  his  citation,  p.  326,  of  the  passage  in  Tanhuma ,  6,  re¬ 
counting  how  Joshua  the  high  priest  was  thrown  into  the  fire 
along  with  those  false  prophets,  but  was  saved  unhurt.  In  the 
same  line  of  legend  lies  the  extensive  midrash  about  Abraham 
as  saved  from  a  furnace  of  fire  (Ur  Kasdim  —  ‘fire  of  the  Chal- 
daeans’);  s.  reff.  in  Dr.,  p.  35,  n.  1,  and  tr.  in  L.  Ginzberg,  Leg¬ 
ends  of  the  Jews,  1,  198  Jf.  As  to  the  practice  of  the  penalty  of 
burning,  it  appears  in  the  Code  Hammurabi  ( e.g .,  §§25.  no), 
and  is  recorded  for  the  treatment  of  captives  in  I  R  19  (cited  by 
Miss  Brooks,  Moral  Practices ,  20).  Is.  3033  is  based  upon  such 
a  practice.  It  could  hardly  have  been  practised  by  the  Persian 
fire-worshippers.  The  same  penalty  is  ascribed  to  the  cruelty 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  his  martyrdom  of  the  mother  and 
her  seven  sons,  2  Mac.  7. 

In  fine,  Mar.  is  right  (p.  18)  in  holding  that  the  author  did  not 
invent  the  story  but  drew  its  materials  from  popular  legends. 
It  had  assumed  its  form  independently  of  the  Danielic  cycle 
and  may  well  have  been  incorporated  by  the  compiler  or  com- 
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poser  of  the  latter  without  much  concern  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Dan.  during  the  episode.  As  to  the  historicity  of  such  a 
tyrannous  decree,  it  is  impossible  to  find  place  for  it  in  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  Bab.  religion,  despite  Wilson’s  argu¬ 
ments,  c.  1 6,  anent  this  chap,  and  c.  6.  There  may  have  been 
a  basis  for  it  under  the  more  fanatical  regime  of  Persia. 

1-7,  Neb.  erects  a  golden  image  in  the  province  of  Babylon; 
he  summons  all  the  officials,  from  highest  to  lowest  rank,  to 
attend  its  dedication,  and  orders  that  all  the  various  classes  of 
his  subjects  present  shall  prostrate  themselves  and  worship  be¬ 
fore  it  upon  a  signal  given  by  the  attendant  orchestra.  The 
pompous  ceremony  is  forthwith  celebrated. 

1-3.  The  valley  of  Dura  in  the  province  of  Babylon  has  not 
been  certainly  identified.  But  the  name  (Akk.  dilru,  ‘circuit  = 
wall  =  walled  place5)  is  common  in  the  geographical  nomen¬ 
clature  of  Mesopotamia,  as  has  been  early  recognized  by  Assyri- 
ologists,  e.g.,  Schrader,  COT  2,  127,  and  Delitzsch,  Parodies, 
2x6,  who  notes  that  acc.  to  IV  R  38,  9-1 1  b  there  were  three  lo¬ 
calities  Dura  in  Babylonia.  Possibly  Oppert  has  identified  the 
name  of  our  place  in  the  river  Dura  with  the  near-by  Tulul  Dura 
(tells  of  D.)  in  the  neighborhood;  the  river  flows  into  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  some  6  miles  S  of  Babylon,  and  the  tells  are  12  miles  SE  of 
Hillah.1 

The  completion  of  the  image  had  consummation  in  its  dedi¬ 
cation,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  Bab.  rites;  s.  Jastrow,  Rel. 
Bab.  u.  Ass.,  1,  375  Jf.,  passim,  for  specimens  of  liturgies  con¬ 
nected  with  such  rites.2  To  the  festival  are  summoned  all  the 
grandees  of  the  empire,  and  a  list  of  these  classes  in  order  of 
precedence  is  given.  A  similar  list  appears  in  I  R  45  ff.,  which 
records  that  upon  the  completion  of  his  new  residence  at  Sar- 
rukin  (after  Meissner,  Bab.  u.  Ass.,  1,  71):  “Sargon  established 
himself  in  his  palace  with  the  princes  of  all  lands,  the  regents  of 
his  country,  the  governors,  presidents,  magnates,  honorables 

‘Oppert,  Expedition  scientifique  en  Mtsopotamie,  i,  238  JT.,  cited  at  length  by 
dEnv.,  pp.  228  /.  Oppert,  followed  by  Lenormant,  dEnv.,  believed  that  a  massive 
square  of  brick  construction  found  in  situ,  14  metres  square  by  6  high,  is  the  ped¬ 
estal  of  Neb.’s  image. 

1  In  the  matter  of  local  color  this  dedication  ceremony  is  correct;  at  the  same 
time  such  a  ceremony  was  doubtless  universal  in  antiquity,  e.g.,  the  dedication  of 
Solomon’s  temple.  The  dedication  was  kept  up  annually  as  a  ‘birthday’  festival, 
as  we  know  for  the  Jewish  usage,  and  also  for  the  Classical  world;  s.  material  on 
Roman  rites  collected  by  the  writer  in  JBL  29,  33/.,  and  cf.  Euseb.,  Praep.  evan.,  i,  xo. 
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and  senators  of  Assyria,  and  instituted  a  feast.”  Behr.  eft.  Esar- 
haddon’s  Zenjirli  Inscr.,  1.  40,  with  six  titles,  ranging  from  larru 
to  Mpiru.  The  unqualifiedly  Persian  coloring  of  the  story  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  five  Persian  terms  of  the  list,  the  other  two,  the 
sagans  (2)  and  pchahs  (3)  alone  being  Semitic.  The  satraps 
properly  lead  off,  followed  by  the  sagans  or  lieutenants  (to  use 
a  term  of  the  old  English  county  administration),  and  the 
pehahs ,  or  minor  governors.  We  may  compare  the  satrapy  of 
Abar-nahara,  with  its  subdivision  Palestine,  and  as  a  segment 
of  the  latter  Judah,  with  its  pefyah ,  e.g.,  Nehemiah,  Neh.  514,  or 
Bagoi,  APO  pap.  1,  1.  i.3  Of  the  last  two  terms  in  the  list, 
the  first,  that  of  the  databars ,  bungled  by  the  Mass,  pointing, 
has  long  been  explained  from  the  Pers.  as  ‘judges’;  the  following 
and  last  term,  tiftdye,  remains  unexplained  philologically,  but  it 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Strassburg  papyrus  associated  with 
daiyanaiya)  ‘judges/  and  doubtless  is  a  minor  judicial  title.  The 
two  intermediate  terms  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
We  have  to  depend  upon  the  Iranologists,  who  are  constantly 
baffled  over  OPers.  terms.  If  this  story  was  composed  in  the 
Greek  age,  it  is  interesting,  but  not  strange,  that  the  official 
titles  of  the  past  empires  still  prevailed.  But  they  witness  to 
Persia,  not  to  Neb.’s  empire.  VLeng.’s  criticism  is  too  arbitrary 
when  he  urges  that  the  writer  ‘heaped  together’  all  sorts  of 
official  terms  without  concern;  per  contra ,  an  intelligent  grading 
appears  in  the  titles  so  far  as  we  can  define  them. 

3.  (g  avoided  the  repetition  of  the  official  list,  summing  them 
up  in  the  phrase  ‘  the  aforesaid  ’ ;  the  lacuna  was  filled  in  by  the 
Hexapla  from  0.  It  is  possible  that  original  0  also  avoided  the 
repetition,  and  that  the  list  was  subsequently  filled  in.  Such 
repetition,  with  which  cf.  the  following  fourfold  listing  of  the 
orchestral  instruments,  objectionable  to  the  Classical  taste,  is 
characteristic  of  Semitic  rhetoric. 

1.  (£  pref.  a  date,  etoug  6x.Tt»)xatSex^Tou;  which  has  been  glossed 
into  all  0  texts,  betraying  its  origin  (ignored  by  Lohr)  by  the  gen.  of 
time  peculiar  to  (&,  0  using  sv  with  dat.;  s.  at  i1,  21.  Appeal  to  0  for 
originality  of  the  datum  cannot  therefore  be  made,  vs.  Jahn,  Blud. 
(p.  51).  This  datum  for  the  end  of  Jerusalem  is  taken  from  Jer.  5220, 
which  disagrees  with  the  ‘19th  year’  of  2  Ki.  25s  (cf.  Jer.  321).  It  is 

*  For  the  organization  of  the  Pers.  empire  s.  Rawlinson,  SGM ,  ‘The  Fifth  Mon¬ 
archy,’  c.  7;  Meyer,  GA  3,  §  §  24  E.  Bevan,  House  of  Seleucus ,  1, 325;  cf.  inf.  at  6s. 
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repeated  in  <S  41.  The  addition  is  dramatic  in  identifying  the  date  of 
Neb.’s  impious  creation  with  that  of  his  destruction  of  the  holy  city. 
(&  has  also  a  long  plus  after  Na(J.  6  (Jow.,  based  on  Est.  i1,  ascribing  to 
him  administration  of  all  the  world  *  from  India  to  Ethiopia.’  (In  (&  texts 
of  Est.  ‘to  Ethiopia’  is  lacking,  but  not  in  21.)  The  same  expression  of 
geographical  extent  appears  in  1  Esd.  31;  also  the  ‘satraps,  generals, 
toparchs’  of  v.2  inf.  =  1  Esd.  32. — For  the  pi.  formation  s.  Nold., 
SG  §81,  and  GK  §87. — n'v?]  Against  Ehr.,  but  our  form  appears  in 
Syr.,  e.g.,  at  Eph.  318. — rv‘r’]  Pause  has  retained  the  original  vowel,  i.e., 
sidt ;  s.  Behr.  vs.  Kau.,  Gr.  §68,  1,  Anm.  1. — nypj]o  is  not  found  in 
Ileb.  and  Aram,  outside  of  Bibl.  tradition;  in  Arab,  buttah  has  the 
general  sense  of  ‘district.’ — nth]  =  0  U  Dura;  (5  by  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  toO  xepi£6kou,  vs.  0  Aeetpa,  i.e .,  nth  (so  Ken.  101).  There  is  no 
reason  to  hold  with  Bert,  that  ©  thought  of  the  Susian  Aerjpa  =  Ptol., 
Geog.,  vi,  3.  0’s  transliteration  is  Aramaizing,  and  appears  in  the  com¬ 
mon  geographical  compositive  der.  In  Sank.,  92 b,  is  given  a  more  exact 
location  of  the  place:  'i  rypa  roi  ny  "1 rue,  but  without  contribution 
to  our  information.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exchange  the  geographically 
approved  ‘Dura’  for  the  theory  of  Wetzstein  (Delitzsch,  Jesaia 3,  701, 
cited  by  Mar.)  that  the  word  =  zor  ‘depression,’  the  local  designation 
of  the  valleys  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Gr.v«n  tr.  nth  by  xpTjaetoc;, 
i.e.,  as  =  ‘pyre’;  cf.  (5’s  tr.  of  "in  at  Eze.  24s. 

2.  soSd'dw:]  =  <g  with  a  plus;  0  om.  for  brevity’s  sake. — nStf]  The 
vb.  is  used  frequently  as  absolute  of  sending  messages,  orders,  etc.;  the 
Gr.  rendering  axoaT^kketv  is  similarly  used  in  N.T.  The  comm,  recall 
the  Pers.  posts. — SUDD? ]  (£  +  [ixtauvayocYeiv]  xdcvra  toc  sOvt;  y..  <pu Xacq 
x.  yXwaaaq,  prob.  a  gloss  to  (S’s  summary  t.  cfyXotq  v.4. — NUSTitrnN] 
‘Satraps’;  for  origin  s.  Lexx.  and  cf.  Meyer,  GA  3,  pt.  1,  pp.  51/.  for  its 
transliterations.  In  Akk.  the  word  appears  first  in  a  list  of  Sargon’s, 
satarpanu  (cf.  Offord,  QS  1919,  p.  138),  and  in  texts  of  later  date 
published  by  Pognon,  JA  nme  Ser.,  9,  394,  and  Clay,  Business  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Murashu  Sons  of  Nippur  (no.  2,  1.  6,  no.  21,  11.  7.  11,  s.  list  of 
personal  names  under  si-ha,  p.  38)  as  ahsadar(a) pan ;  in  earlier  Gr.  = 
e^Tp&x-qc;;  in  62  at  63(2)  is  found  aaTpaxaq  (Aquilanic).  (&  exactly 
‘satraps.’  For  the  variant  use  of  the  word  in  Gr.,  both  exactly  and  as 
of  high  officers  in  general,  s.  the  elaborate  article  by  Lehmann-Haupt, 
Pauly’s  RE,  2te  Reihe,  3,  82-188;  n.b.  the  extensive  use  in  Gr.  O.T., 
e.g.,  Ju-  53;  only  in  Dan.,  (&  and  0,  does  core.  represent  the  original.  0 
t.  uxarouq  =  consules ;  the  contrast  of  the  two  terms  is  indicative  of 
the  different  ages  of  the  trr. — X'E9]  See  at  248;  properly  ‘prefects,  lieu¬ 
tenants’;  <S  0  cxpazriyo'jq,  which  is  used  by  Polyb.  for  consul  and 
praetor. — N?£-]  S.  Lexx.  and  further  Clay,  Origin  of  Biblical  Tradi¬ 
tions,  186,  who  claims  for  pihu  Amorite  origin;  <S  0  Tox&pxaq,  a  term 
of  the  Ptolemaic  administration. — ^.s  a  pers.  Word  under- 
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stood  by  Nold.,  Andreas  (in  Mar.’s  glossary)  as  *  councillor,’  s.  Lexx.; 
Meyer,  Entslehung  des  Judentums ,  25,  prefers  mng.  ‘Obergeneral.’  Sym. 
had,  acc.  to  the  Syr.  gloss  in  <gs,  x.  xotic;  tSp^ovra?  t.  Ixl  t.  yvokjeg*;, 
Field  recognizing  that  yvwa 15  =  *  magic’;  i.e.,  Sym.  has  interpreted 
the  word  from  pnu  227;  this  is  the  basis  of  RVmg  1  chief  soothsayers.* 
<8  uxdxoui;,  0  t^you^vous. — Nn3i:i]  EVV  ‘  treasurers,*  so  Ps-Sa.,  but 
not  elder  Jewish  tradition;  accepted  by  some,  e.g.,  CBMich.,  Meyer, 
op.  cit.  23,  as  perversion  of  cf.  Ezr.  721;  others,  e.g .,  Gratz,  Bev., 

as  corruption  of  v.24,  ‘councillors.*  A  plausible  derivation 

is  that  offered  by  Tisdall  in  JQR  1,  337,  equating  with  a  proposed 
gadha-bar,  ‘mace-bearer,*  comparing  modern  Pers.  chiib-ddr  and  the 
axYjxTouxo?  of  the  Pers.  court,  Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  vii,  3,  16,  etc.  The 
word  may  be  dittograph  of  the  following  so  Lagarde,  Agath- 

angelus ,  157  (cited  by  Dr.),  who  argues  from  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
titles  in  (£  0  to  the  fact  of  a  subsequent  dittograph  in  %  However, 
haplography,  or  simple  abbreviation  on  the  part  of  <g,  followed  by  0, 
in  the  indefinite  Toug  ex'  eqouatwv  may  account  for  the  variation  of  the 
Grr.  (&  here  8totxir)Ta<;,  i.e.,  fiscal  administrators,  as  in  Polyb.,  so 
Rosenm.;  0  xupivvous,  for  which  s.  on  D'orne  i3;  Sym.  YaP&xpiQvoij<;, 
and  for  the  following  word  GapBapiqvout;,  a  similarity  in  support  of  La- 
garde’s  theory. — t1]  =  Pers.  databar ,  ‘law-bearer,*  ‘judge,’  in  Akk. 
databari ,  Clay,  BE  9,  p.  28. — Found  now  in  a  sequence  of  judi¬ 
cial  titles  in  Euting’s  Strasbourg  Papyrus  (s.  APO  p.  26,  AP  no.  27)  B, 
I.4,  nwu  n\tx  Then  n\p"i  =  our  preceding  Nnam,  and  it  may 

be  suggested  that  our  (perverted)  Nnau  represents  nwu.  Andreas*  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  word  in  Mar.’s  Glossary  is  renounced  by  him  in  Eph.  2, 
15.  Behr.,  p.  ix,  and  Tisdall,  JQR  217  ff.,  suggest  a  possible  ati-pati 
‘overlord,’  but  the  mng.  is  too  grand  for  the  office.  An  elder  deriva¬ 
tion,  e.g.,  lEmp.,  CBMich.,  connected  it  with  the  Arab,  root  giving 
fetwah ,  and  tr.  ‘lawyers,*  as  in  RVVmg. — =  ‘all  the 
provincial  administrators.*  For  P^T=  v.33,  etc.,  i.e.,  <hd(an,  cf. 

Ezr.  62  =  Ezr.  415;  s.  Kau.,  §61,  3,  a.  For  -on  <  -an  in  Aram, 
s.  Nold.,  MG  §118,  SG  §128,  B;  Barth,  Nb.,  §194,  c;  Powell,  Supp. 
Hebr.,  p.  35.  &  throws  no  light  on  the  series  of  terms.  35  hopelessly 
unites  nos.  6  and  7  in  a  phrase.  Sym.  has  all  the  terms,  nos.  5,  6,  7  in 
(corrupt)  transliteration.  There  is  no  consistency  in  the  subsequent 
rendering  of  these  titles;  s.  Blud.,  pp.  98  jf.,  for  a  convenient  table  of 
the  renderings.  <g’s  list,  ‘satraps,  generals,  toparchs,’  appears  also  in 
1  Esd.  32,  and  ib.  v.14,  with  addition  of  uxaxoi  as  here. — ndd]  =  nhnd; 
for  syncope  of  n  cf.  ntdS  v.19,  "ids1?  Ezr.  69;  for  similar  cases  in  the  papyri, 
s.  Sachau,  APO  p.  263. — n:un]  The  root  is  not  otherwise  known  in 
Aram. 

3.  PV'jr??]  Also  v.27,  where  some  mss  (so  Mich.,  Str.  var.) 

Etpeel  is  to  be  expected;  s.  Note  on  213. — <5  avoided  the  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  list  of  officers  of  v.2,  summarizing,  as  appears  from  the  Hexa- 
plaric  marks,  in  t6te  auvYjxOiQaav  xal  eanrjaav  ol  xpoYSYpa^xIvot  (with 
<83  vs.  <SG  xpoafey.).  The  deficit  in  (&  was  supplied  by  Or.  from  0’s 
tr.,  as  appears  from  the  use  of  the  latter’s  terms.  Or  rather  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  0  also  avoided  the  repetition  in  v.3,  and  that  the  present  com¬ 
plement  with  varying  order  for  the  first  three  terms  is  due  to  Hexaplaric 
insertion.  N.b.  also  4vxocivi<j{jl6v  v.3  from  (&  vs .  0’s  evxodvca  v.2.  Like¬ 
wise  <$  and  0  plus  [xupavvot]  pLeydXoi,  v.3,  seems  to  represent  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  new  rendering  of  Nna-u  as  seven  terms  being  thus 

achieved.  The  orig.  condition  of  0  may  appear  in  the  plus  of  A  106, 
x.  auvrjxOiQaacv  o\  Toxdpxac  [x.  tarqxetaav). — The  final  'u'OJ  D'pn  n  is 
given  by  <S,  omitted  by  0,  supplied  by  OrG;  62  147  have  a  double  gloss. 
The  threefold  occurrence  of  this  phrase  within  two  vv.  is  objected  to 
by  Torrey  as  ‘intolerable,’  Notes ,  I,  261,  similarly  Mar.;  but  with  Kamp. 
it  is  better  to  follow  the  evidence  of  and  (&. 

4-7.  Proclamation  is  made  by  the  royal  herald  that  at  the 
fanfare  of  the  orchestra  all  present, — as  expressed  in  diplomatic 
language  (Hav.), — all  nations ,  tribes ,  tongues  shall  fall  down  and 
worship,  while  disobedience  shall  entail  death  by  burning.  Un¬ 
like  the  story  of  Esther,  in  which  likewise  universal  edicts  are 
given,  the  application  of  the  universally  expressed  edict  could 
have  had  but  local  effect;  tout  le  monde  was  there.  With  great 
zest  the  narrator  details  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  re¬ 
peating  himself  in  vv.7-  10-  15.  From  his  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  scene  we  have  an  echo  of  the  impression  produced  by  a 
piece  of  concerted  music  upon  the  ancient  mind,  just  such  as 
the  narrator  may  himself  have  witnessed  at  some  state  pageant. 
In  matter  of  fact,  ^  and  the  Grr.  slip  up  in  repeating  the  full 
list  each  time.  The  list  begins  with  two  wind  instruments,  horn 
and  pipe,  followed  by  three  stringed  instruments  with  the  sixth 
and  last  again  a  wind  instrument,  over  the  character  of  which 
there  has  been  great  dispute.  Of  the  six  instruments  two  names 
are  of  Semitic  origin,  another  is  doubtful  (=  crafxPvKT]),  and 
three  of  Gr.  derivation,  the  kithara,  psaltery,  symphony  (as  the 
latter  word  appears  in  the  Douay  VS,  following  U).  The  words 
are  of  interest  as  giving  the  only  solid  philological  evidence  for 
the  reflection  of  Hellenic  civilization  in  Dan.;  s.  Int.,  §8,  c .  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  description  is  very  cosmopolitan  as 
compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  temple  music  in  Chron.1 

1  For  the  music  of  the  ancient  Semitic  peoples  reference  may  be  made,  inter  al.,  to 
the  articles  s.v.  ‘Music’  in  DB  (by  J.  Millar)  and  EB  (by  Prince),  and  to  Well- 
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The  burning  fiery  furnace  of  v.  6,  etc.,  must  have  been  similar 
to  our  common  lime-kiln,  with  a  perpendicular  shaft  from  the 
top  and  an  opening  at  the  bottom  for  extracting  the  fused  lime; 
cf.  illustration  of  such  an  Oriental  tannur  or  tdbiin  in  Benzinger, 
Ilebr.  Archaologie 2,  65,  and  Haupt’s  description,  AJSL  23,  245. 
Hav.  notes  Chardin’s  remarks  on  the  existence  of  similar  ovens 
in  Persia  for  the  execution  of  criminals  ( Voyage  en  Perse ,  ed. 
Langles,  6,  c.  18,  end,  p.  303).  The  sonorous  phrase  may  have 
been,  as  Bert,  suggests,  the  technical  name  for  this  gruesome 
instrument  of  execution. 

4.  =  *iQpu£,  Grr.,  etc.;  generally  understood  as  derivation, 

along  with  denom.  vb.  in  Haf.,  non  5s9,  from  xTqpuaaEiv.  The  root  is 
common  in  late  Aram,  dialects;  in  Mand.  am o.  Nold.,  GGA  1884, 
1019,  doubts  the  alleged  Gr.  origin,  similarly  Mar.  The  n.pr.  nno  on 
an  Aram,  seal,  CIS  ii,  no.  86,  is  not  to  be  compared.  For  the  irregular 
equation  x  =  0  (not  p)  GB  eft.  xpaaxeSov  >  Targ.  NnoDno;  also  n.b , 
nood,  v.4,  and  '01?  <  KpijTa.  For  a  =  1  cf.  nn  =  Tapaog  (=  twin?), 
and  n.b.  Phoen.  “od  =  Heb.  “or  (Lidz.,  NE  268).  The  word  must  have 
been  an  early  borrowing.  Its  form,  kdtol,  common  for  nomen  agentis  in 
Syr.  (Nold.,  SG  §107),  is  unique  in  BAram. — Tm]  The  phrase  =  Tall 
aloud,’  also  in  411,  57,  cf.  Rev.  183. — K'DD?]  For  the  strong  form  s.  Kau., 
Gr.}  p.  92,  n.  1,  §55,  5;  in  Syr.  the  same,  ndbj?,  along  with  other  cases,  s. 
Nold.,  SG  §§93.  102.  The  lam  is  the  political  unit,  so  (&  IOvyj,  0  Xao(. 
The  basis  of  the  following  n'DN  =  0  <puXa(,  the  mother-stocks,  is  found 
in  Heb.  and  Arab.  The  ‘tongues’  were  early  distinguished  for  admin¬ 
istrative  us?  cf.  the  milldl  of  the  Arab  empire;  besides  the  well-known 
use  of  Aram,  in  the  Ass.  chancelleries  there  was  the  official  recognition 
of  the  languages  in  the  Pers.  empire,  e.g.}  the  Behistun  Inscr.  in  three 
tongues,  with  its  papyrus  duplicate  in  a  fourth,  the  Aram.  (APO  pap. 
61  jf.).  (£  IOvt)  (+  gloss  x.  x^pai)  Xaol  x.  YXajaacu;  0  Xctoi  (B  105  141 
Xao«;),  <puXat  x.  yXCica at,  to  which  Or.p-c  Lu.  pref.  e0vtq.  The  phrase 
is  repeated  in  vv.7-  31,  519,  626,  714  (cf.  Is.  6618,  Judt.  3s),  and  occurs  in 
various  forms  in  Rev.  5®,  79,  137,  146,  1715,  in  several  of  which  cases 
the  doublet  eOvyj  Xaot  is  found. — 5.  NV1^1  Primarily  the  curved  ‘ram’s 
horn,’  e.g.j  Jos.  616. — Nn'pnun]  g0  [n  Syr.]  cf.  Heb.  root,  ‘hiss,  whistle,’ 
and  derivatives;  Grr.  aupe^,  with  onomatopoetic  equivalence;  AV 
RVV  ‘flute,’  JV  ‘pipe.’ — D“imp  Kt.,  Kr.j  Kr.  =  Targ.  to  Is.  512  = 
Heb.  f]n!  (so  here  in  Heb.  tr.  in  Ken.  240);  the  vocalization  is  best 

hausen’s  treatment  in  the  Polychrome  Psahns,  Eng.  tr.;  for  Babylonia,  Meissner, 
Bab.  u.  331  jf.\  for  the  Rabb.  traditions  Biichler,  ‘Tempelmusik,’  arts,  in 

ZATW,  vols.  19.  20;  S.  Krauss,  Talm.  Arch.,  §§247  ff.\  Oesterley,  The  Psat?ns  in 
the  Jewish  Church ,  cc.  2.  3. 
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preserved  in  Syr.  kitara ,  —  Gr.  y.{Gapi<;t  xcO&pa;  EVV  ‘harp.’ — 

Also 'd  (s.  Gins.  vs.  Bar);  =  crapL^ux.T5,  a  triangular  instrument  of  four 
strings  with  high  notes;  AV  RV  ‘sackbut,’  a  sound-equivalent  of  the 
original,  but  erroneously;  s.  Dr.  for  reff.  and  add  Hastings  in  DB  s.v. 
‘Sackbut’;  the  sackbut  was  a  wind  instrument.  Dr.,  JV  ‘triagon.’  As 
to  the  word  Strabo,  Geog.,  x,  3, 17,  notes  that  it  is  of  ‘barbarous’  origin 
along  with  vd$Xa<;,  etc. — V.7  jniMOD  (=  Arab.  san{tr);  = 
^ocXttjpiov,  EVV  ‘psaltery’;  s.  Dr.  on  this  ‘stringed  instrument  of  tri¬ 
angular  shape’  with  the  ‘sounding  board  above  the  strings.’ — njjbc-iD] 
After  Nehardean  tradition  n — ;  v.10  rwo  Kt.,  rrjsiD  Kr.;  cf.  Syr. 
§eppdnia  (so  Sin.  Syr.  at  Lu.  1525);  auptqxovfa.  In  the  Pal.  Tariff  Inscr., 
Lidz.,  NE  pp.  463  Cooke,  NSI  no.  147,  pso  thrice  =  <jupL90)vo<;. 
“The  word,  which  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  has  the  sense  of  harmony  or 
concord ,  came  in  later  Greek  to  denote  a  bagpipe”  so  Dr.,  followed  by 
JV.  The  first  reff.  to  the  symphony  as  an  instrument  actually  occur  in 
anecdotes  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes’  life,  Polyb.  xxvi,  10,  and  xxxi,  4, 
cited  at  length  by  Dr.,  according  to  which  in  his  mad  freaks  Ant.  would 
play  on  or  dance  to  the  symphony.  But  the  mng.  ‘bagpipe’  has  been 
strenuously  disputed.  In  JBL  1904,  180-190,  P.  Barry,  under  the 
title  ‘On  Luke  xv.  25,  aupuptovta,  Bagpipe,’  argued  for  this  mng.  G.  F. 
Moore  replied,  JBL  1905,  166-175,  denying  the  existence  of  ancient 
authority  for  this  tradition.  Barry  countered  in  JBL  1908,  99-127. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  Gr.  afcptov  is  the  original,  so  a  Jewish 
interpretation,  s.  Moore,  pp.  167  ff. — Of  these  musical  terms  orig.  (6 
avoided  their  repetition;  &  om.  throughout  the  sambyke;  ^  om.  the 
symphonia  v.7  (many  mss  hab.);  <SGS  om.  it  vv.7- 10,  and  0  vv.5-  7- 10; 
the  omissions  are  doubtless  due  to  carelessness.  In  0  it  has  been  restored 
by  Orc  Lu.  H  has  the  complete  list  in  v.7. — ’’ji]  j?  ‘ein  friih  recipirtes 
Wort,’  Nold.,  SG  89,  cf.  Lagarde,  Armenische  Stndien ,  §749;  found  in 
Bibl.  Heb.,  BSira,  and  now  in  the  papp.,  APO  pap.  4,  1.  3. 

6.  IP]  So  Mich.,  Str.,  Gin.,  Kit.  (with  philological  right);  Bar.,  1?; 
s.  Bar,  and  per  con.  Kau.,  §22.  There  may  be  a  Rabb.  collusion  with 
1?  Ex.  1615.  In  JAram.,  while  jxd  is  written,  it  is  so  spelled  for  distinction 
from  IP,  s.  Dalm.,  Gr p.  71,  top. — h  p]  ‘Whosoever’;  the  same  com¬ 
bination  in  Heb.,  e.g.}  Is.  631;  cf.  h  nn  sup.  228. — Vfl']  0  (B  35  hs71)  om., 
supplied  by  al. — ru]  por  the  anticipative  (demonstrative,  not  ple¬ 
onastic)  use  of  the  pron.  s.  Kau.,  §88;  another  use  repeats  the  prep., 
e.g.j  512,  as  is  common  in  Syr.,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §222,  2.  Similar  cases  in 
Heb.,  Lev.  1318,  Song  57. — mss  (s.  Str.),  also  ***$*?,  Mich, 
and  Gin.  mg.  For  the  moot  question  of  derivation  s.  Kau.,  p.  102, 
Lexx.  One  development  (as  here)  has  a  short  vowel  (Targ.,  ChrPal., 
Mand.),  but  (at  v.15)  and  Arab,  give  ldlat.  It  is  best  derived  from 
rt.  nyt:*  ‘look,’  and  the  form  is  a  fem.  ppl.,  ‘the  looker,’  cf.  Germ.  ‘  Augen- 
blick.’  EVV  unfortunately  ‘  in  that  hour’ ;  correctly  among  recent  comm. 
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Mein.,  Behr.,  Pr.,  Mar.,  ‘at  that  moment,’  which  mng.  is  required  at 
419.  VLeng.,  following  Buxt.,  noted  the  right  mng.,  eft.  Targ.  — 
Heb.  >\n,  e.g.,  Ex.  33s  =  exactly  inf.  419.  The  same  use  is  found  in 
Syr.,  e.g.,  Mk.  i42  =  eu6u<;,  and  in  Arab.  The  same  erroneous  view  of 
the  Gr.  equivalent  in  the  N.T.  appears  in  the  EVV,  etc. — x'uS]  Also 
mss  u1?  Gin.  mg.,  but  s.  Bar’s  note;  m  715  is  to  be  otherwise  explained. 
Cf.  the  Nab.  nja  xu  ‘within  it,’  Lidz.,  NE  248.  Kau.,  p.  99,  and  GB 
suggest  ‘graphic  x’;  rather  then  it  would  represent  the  acc.  ending,  s. 
on  x^y  63.  But  it  is  best,  with  Nold.,  GGA  1884,  1021,  comparing  Heb. 
N'j  and  Arab,  jiwd,  to  regard  x  as  radical.  In  the  papp.  UU  is  found, 
used  only  adverbially,  ‘herein,  herewith,’  s.  APA  A  1.  15,  note. — pnx] 
Akk.  word,  like  the  synonyms  iw.nwn;  s.  Lexx.  and  Haupt,  AJSL  23, 
245.  The  suff.  in  v.19  vouches  for  'x  as  masc.;  the  agreement  here 
of  the  fem.  adj.  xmp'  is  then  with  the  second  component  of  the  const, 
complex,  N-nj,  e.g.,  a  similar  case  in  Heb.,  Ex.  2613,  and  s.  in  general 
GK  §146, 1.  However,  in  v.27  xtu  is  masc.;  v.  ad  loc. — 7.  n:]  520,  611-  15f 
=  papp.  'O  =  Heb.  t~*xd  =  the  common  Syr.  had. — pSflj  .  .  .  pyos*] 
‘As  soon  as  they  were  hearing,  they  were  falling  down’;  ©correctly  tr. 
with  impfs. — p"UD]  Not  a  secondary  predicate,  with  ©,  but  in  asynde¬ 
ton  with  pSaj;  cf.  pin  v.27. 

8-12*  Information  is  laid  before  the  king  against  the  three 
Jewish  officials,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  for  their 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  worship  at  the  dedication.  The  in¬ 
formants  are  naturally  certain  Chaldceans ,  members  of  the  caste 
which  cherished  a  natural  grievance  against  those  obstinate  re¬ 
ligionists  who  had  yet  gained  the  royal  favor.  In  what  way  the 
three  Confessors  exhibited  their  recalcitrance  is  not  related; 
that  attitude  is  dramatically  taken  for  granted. 

8.  r"'-3-]]  <gahr,  cf.  pum,  him,  and  for  this  effect  of  the  labial  s. 
Dalm.,  Gr.  §14,  2,  Nold.,  MG  §19,  and  in  general,  Brock.,  VG  1,  §76; 
in  Targ.  gnbrd  and  gabra,  in  Syr.,  where  it  is  rare,  only  the  latter.  Here, 
also  vv.12- 20,  it  has  the  sense  ‘certain,’  cf.  a's»j*c  Ex.  1620  =  the  common 
Syr.  ndsin;  also  so  Ju.  44. — rs>“W]  So  px*nm  v.12;  in  all  other 
cases  Kt.  preserves  orig.  y,  -yin  ;  s.  Kau.,  §11,  1,  b. — pmmp  tax]  Also 
625.  The  phrase  =  ‘eat  the  pieces  of,’  i.e.,  ‘gnaw  at’;  Behr.  eft.  Lat. 
rodere;  hence  ‘calumniate,  sycophantize  against.’  This  interpretation 
is  far  more  likely  than  that  offered  by  Lepsius  in  Der  Christl.  Orient, 
1897,  152  (cited  by  Mar.)  to  the  effect  that  the  phrase  means  to  eat 
the  table  portions  assigned  to  a  magnate’s  client  and  so  to  replace  him 
in  the  great  man’s  favor.  The  phrase  is  ancient  Akk.  and  wide-spread 
through  the  Sem.  languages,  s.  Lexx.,  esp.  GB.  N.b.  Syr.  ronpSsx  = 
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6  StdtpoXoq.  I  note  that  the  phrase  has  survived  in  the  criminal  argot 
of  Paris,  acc.  to  Victor  Hugo  in  his  dissertation  on  that  subject  in  Les 
Miserables ,  Part  4,  Bk.  7,  c.  2;  ‘manger  le  morceau’  =  ‘denoncer.’  For 
the  anticipative  pron.  before  the  foil.  gen.  (a  usage  apparently  ignored 
by  Kau.,  Mar.)  s.  Nold.,  SG  §205,  C.  For  '"'i-,  var.  /"'i?  or  =  Targ. 
s.  Bar. — 9.  p-icxi  ljy]  0  (B  al.)  om.,  Orpc  uxoXa@6vTs<;  (A  uxo@a- 
X6vts«;  ‘suborning’)  elxav. — 10.  ncV]  So  correctly;  mss,  also  Mich., 
Hebraizing,  nD^\ — 3£?]  Denotation  otherwise  than  at  214,  and  with  a 
somewhat  diff.  nuance ,  v.12  inf.;  here  it  is  the  ‘sense’  of  the  will,  cor¬ 
rectly  0  §6 ypa.  The  VSS  paraphrase  here;  Aq.  tr.  with  — 

xsrn  .  .  .  ©  texts  om.  by  haplog.  with  v.11,  leaving  xavxa  5vOpwxov 

without  construction. — 11.  "UDn]  0  +  xjj  elxovt  t.  xpucfL — 12.  l1711?,] 
Unique  instance  in  BAram.  of  this  sign  of  acc.  n>  (not  noticed  in 
Kau.,  Gr.  §68).  The  particle  is  frequent  in  Targ.,  prob.  in  imitation 
of  Heb.  nx  (so  Bev.,  p.  38),  frequent  in  PalSyr.  with  pron.  suff.,  rare 
in  Syr.,  s.  Nold.,  SG  p.  217.  It  appears  as  m  in  the  Hadad  Inscr.,  as  n> 
in  Nab.  and  Pal.,  s.  Lidz.,  NE  263.  For  the  particle  s.  Lexx.,  s.v.  Heb. 
nx.  It  is  contained  in  Aram.  nF. — "Ojn]  <S  0  om.  ‘and,’  and  are 

prob.  original. — *l5?^]  =  isti;  in  the  papp.,  also  CIS  ii,  no.  145  B,  1.  6. 
— -priSx]  PL,  but  sing,  in  mng.,  with  &,  cf.  <S  tw  elBwXw  aou,  and  s.  on 
pnSx  211.  There  is  no  reason  with  Mar.  to  change  Kt.  to  the  sing. 
*]nSx,  and  it  is  absurd  to  hold  with  de  R.,  Mein.,  Cha.,  that  Kr.  "jnSx 
indicates  a  sing.  See  Kau.,  §53,  Anm.  b. — prta]  In  BAram.  generally 
of  religious  service,  so  in  the  Carpentras  Inscr.  ( CIS  ii,  no.  141,  Lidz., 
NE  p.  448,  Cooke,  NSI  no.  75),  but  of  human  service  to  royalty  in 
APO  pap.  50,  1.  1,  ‘to  serve  in  the  palace,’  and  so  inf.  714* 27 .  For  the 
religious  significance  of  the  root  cf.  the  parallel  "n?  and  Lat.  colere;  so 
with  Pr.,  and  Haupt.,  AJSL  26,  209,  against  Del.,  Prolegomena ,  176, 
BDB,  Kon.,  Hwb.,  who  find  the  original  in  Akk.  palahu}  ‘fear’;  the 
Akk.  mng.  is  secondary. 

13-18.  The  king  in  rage  and  passion  has  the  recalcitrant  Jews 
haled  before  him.  He  demands  of  them,  v.14,  whether  it  is  true 
(vs.  AVmg  RV,  whether  it  is  of  purpose )  that  they  will  not  serve 
his  god  and  worship  the  image.  He  gives  them  another  chance 
of  compliance,  v.15,  and  repeats  the  statement  of  the  penalty; 
and  concludes  with  the  arrogant  demand:  What  kind  of  a  god 
can  deliver  you  out  of  my  ha'nd  ?  The  response  of  the  Confessors, 
v.16,  is  generally  translated,  We  have  no  need  to  answer  thee ,  a 
reply  which  has  been  designated  by  some  adverse  critics  as  the 
height  of  arrogance;  so  Bert.,  vLeng.  Martyrs  have  actually 
followed  various  lines  of  reaction  toward  their  persecutors,  and 
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an  attitude  of  defiance  is  at  least  human.  But  the  term  ‘make 
answer’  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  legal  sense,  cf.  airohovvai  \6yov 
Acts  1940  and  Syr.  equivalents  of  our  phrase  used  in  that  sense 
(s.  Note),  i.e.,  ‘make  defence,  apology,’  and  so  here:  There  is  no 
need  for  us  to  make  defence  before  thee .  The  indictment  is  con¬ 
fessed,  there  is  no  apology  to  make.  The  defendants  throw 
themselves  upon  their  God;  yet  with  the  restraint  of  faith,  for 
they  admit  that  he  may  not  interfere,  but  nevertheless  they 
will  keep  faith  and  defy  the  king.  Had  the  story  meant  that 
they  were  sure  of  deliverance,  their  reply  might  have  been  spiri¬ 
tual  arrogance. 

17.  There  has  been  ancient  debate  as  to  the  proper  transla¬ 
tion  and  reference  of  the  introductory  particle,  which  can  only 
mean  ‘if.’  The  implied  doubt  as  to  the  divine  ability  in  the 
obvious  ‘  if  our  God  is  able,’  was  an  early  stumbling-block  to 
the  VSS,  which  agree  in  rendering  the  Aram,  particle  by  ‘for’ 
[our  God  is  able],  or  Jf  ecce  enim ,  ‘for  behold,’  followed  by 
Jewish  comm,  with  ‘for’  and  by  many  subsequent  scholars  with 
‘behold.’  Also  (&  &  11  carry  their  scruple  into  the  interpretation 
of  the  correlative  ‘if  not,’  v.18,  disguising  or  paraphrasing  it. 
With  the  only  correct  possible  translation  of  the  particle  as  ‘if,’ 
two  interpretations  are  offered.  One  is  that  of  AV  RW,  most 
recently  supported  by  Torrey,  viz. :  ‘  if  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom 
we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us,  etc. ;  and  he  will  deliver  us  from 
thy  hand,  O  king.  18.  But  even  if  he  shall  not  do  so,  be  it 
known  unto  thee,  O  king,’  etc.  This,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
avoid  the  doubt  of  the  divine  ability  apparently  expressed  in 
the  other  line  of  interpretation,  which  is  here  preferred:  If  our 
God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  fiery  burning 
furnace  and  from  thy  hand ,  O  king,  he  will  save  (us);  but  if  not, 
etc.  So  now  most  comm.,  SVmg2  JV.  But  to  assert  with  AV, 
Torrey,  that  God  is  able,  and  then  to  hedge  with  the  possibility 
that  he  may  not  interfere,  amounts  to  the  same  result  as  the 
expression  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  divine  action  at  the 
beginning.  The  ‘if  not’  of  v.18  would  then  be  adversative  to  the 
nearest  verb,  ‘he  will  deliver,’  as  Torrey  allows.  There  may 
not  then  be  the  absolute  confidence  in  the  divine  interference 
such  as  possessed  Dan.  in  c.  1  (but  that  in  a  much  simpler  mat¬ 
ter),  nevertheless  the  Confessors  are  speaking  the  language  of 
‘natural  piety’  in  asserting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divine  omnip- 
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otence,  and  acknowledging,  on  the  other,  its  possible  restrictions 
in  any  given  case. 

13.  Tradition  of  Sura  n — ,  also  elsewhere  in  ferns.,  s.  Bar.  = 

v  i9.  the  half-vowel  may  be  colored  in  the  respective  cases 
by  the  preceding  vowel;  but  cf.  ^4  and  '*?.?.  219- 30.  For  a  general  state¬ 
ment  s.  Kau.,  §13,  4.  For  the  form,  from  orv,  s.  Kau.,  §56,  p.  103,  Nold., 
MG  p.  hi,  Barth,  Nb.,  §62,  e,  and  note  on  v.14.  The  word  appears 
in  the  Hadad  Inscr.,  1.  33,  with  identical  spelling,  an  exceptional  in¬ 
stance  in  this  Hebraic  text  of  x  for  fern,  ending. — uj  *iajn]  (&  asynde¬ 
ton. — Cf.  the  parallel  fern.  sing.  n'0’0  6  8,  both  from  nnx.  The 
former  might  be  treated  as  impersonal  pi.,  ‘they  brought,’  with  0  & 
Ehr.,  but  otherwise  the  Haf.  pointing  is  e.g.}  53;  the  fem.  nwn 
must  then  be  arbitrarily  revised  into  a  pi.  (Ehr.  proposes  nothing  here !), 
with  0  In  their  conjunction  the  forms  must  be  pass.,  so  (S  U  Sa.,  Ra. 
But,  with  Kau.,  p.  67,  n.,  “eine  befriedigende  Erklarung  dieser  Passive 
ist  noch  nicht  gelungen.”  An  elder  view  is  that  it  is  a  Hofal,  so  Buxt., 
Lex.  col.  247:  “Tzere  est  propter  *>  sequens,”  etc.;  adopted  by  Str.,  §17, 
b,  following  M.  Lambert  and  J.  Barth.  Jahn,  Lohr  boldly  vocalize  as 
Hof.  Either  method  of  obtaining  a  Hof.  is  possible.  Ingenious  but  far- 
strained  theories  are  offered  by  Wellhausen,  Deutsche  Lit.-ztng ,  1887, 
968  (presented  by  Kamp.),  by  Behr.,  and  by  Powell,  Supp .  Hebr.}  p.  43. 
Torrey,  Notes ,  II,  231,  regards  the  case  as  a  most  interesting  example 
of  ‘alternative  pointings,5  i.e.,  an  attempt  to  combine  the  Hof.  and  the 
Hif. ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  combination  is  obvious.  14.  n:>] 
(&  oOq  x.  cuviBwv.  ,  i.e.,  as  a  form  of  pj; ! — ]  Kau.  cites,  §67,  2,  spe¬ 
cifically  as  but  without  any  authority,  although  noted  with  ap¬ 

proval  by  others.  <£  oca  zi;  0  d  iXrfi&q  =  xncnpa  =  U  verene  =  AEz. 
ncxn,  so  Sa.,  AV  JV.  Buxt.  eft.  Heb.  rpT"'*if  (Nu.  3520-  22,  out  of  murder¬ 
ous  intent)  and  tr.,  ‘is  it  of  purpose?’  and  so  AVmg  RVV  Mar.  (glos¬ 
sary),  Kon.,  Hwb.  But  the  root  is  absent  in  Aram.,  the  form  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  the  mng.  is  not  applicable  here.  Bev.,  Behr.,  suggest  NT;-  + 
cf.  2s,  corresponding  with  0,  etc.  But  the  word  has  now  been  found  in  the 
ostrakon  published  by  Lidz.,  Altaram.  Urk .,  1.  12,  cf.  p.  12:  xnsn  Sx[£M] 
nSx  joSd  'jn,  ‘He  will  ask  whether  true  (cf.  n dx  inf.  io1)  are  ('jn  3d  fem. 
pi.  pron.  as  copula)  these  words.’  This  early  occurrence  forthwith  pre¬ 
cludes  the  proposed  Pers.  etymology,  connecting  with  xmx.  Lidz.  ven¬ 
tures  an  explanation  with  the  brief  note,  “vielleicht  ist  es  eine  erstarrte 
Kurzbildung  vom  St.  pis.”  But  Torrey  in  his  Notes ,  I,  261,  had  already 
derived  the  Bibl.  word  from  =  Arab,  wasada ,  ‘be  firm,’  and  spe¬ 
cifically  as  the  verbal  noun  with  shortening  of  the  vowel,  as  in 
xen  v.13,  then  xTi-  >  X4I-*  He  is  well  justified  in  his  Notes ,  II,  231,  in 
holding  that  his  derivation  is  corroborated  by  the  new-found  text. 

15.  may]  For  the  following  aposiopesis  of  the  apodosis,  cf.  exx.  in 
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Heb.,  e.g.y  Ex.  32s2,  and  s.  GK  §167,  1;  for  Syr.  Duval,  GS  §416,  Nold., 
SG  §382.  Similarly  for  N.T.  grammar  cf.  Lu.  1942,  22°,  2  Th.  23f-,  etc. 
— nSx  Nin-)D]  xin  is  not  here  the  copula.  Actually  the  pron.  here 
emphasizes  the  interrogative,  ‘what  (at  all)  god  is  there ?’  A  parallel 
with  another  demonstrative  element  is  found  in  the  Aramaic  boundary 
inscription  published  by  the  writer  in  JAOS  1907,  164^.,  1.  2,  nx  n  p 
‘whosoever'  thou  art  who/  cf.  Akk.  mannu  atta  larru ,  Behistun  Inscr., 
1.  105.  Similar  is  the  Heb.  n?  hd,  Aram.,  H  no,  sup.  228,  etc.  In  Targ., 
Syr.  this  combination  continues  in  mannu ,  etc. ;  for  this  emphasizing  use 
of  enclitic  hu  attached  to  various  parts  of  speech,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §221; 
Dalm.,  Gr.  §19. — pajanir']  S.  Lexx.  for  this  form  of  Akk.  origin,  rt.  ary. 
In  Heb.  ary  =  ‘leave  alone/  and  so  in  Stem  I  of  Akk.,  but  in  III,  1, 
useziby  it  has  the  sense  of  ‘letting  go/  and  so  ‘delivering,  saving.’  This 
development  explains  the  difficulty  encountered  in  the  law  of  Ex.  23s: 
‘If  thou  seest  thy  enemy’s  ass  crouching  under  his  burden,  thou  shalt 
refrain  from  leaving  him  alone’  ) ;  there  follows 

translated  usually,  e.g.f  by  JV,  ‘thou  shalt  surely  release  it  with  him/ 
i.e.y  the  same  vb.  and  stem  in  opposite  mngs.  in  the  one  period.  Others, 
e.g.y  Baentsch,  demand  a  correction  of  aryn  ary  into  some  other  vb.  But, 
after  the  two  mngs.  of  Akk.  ezebu  in  Stems  I  and  III,  we  may  simply 
change  aryn  into  the  Hif.,  and,  like  ulezib ,  gain  the  mng.  ‘deliver.’  The 
abs.  inf.  is,  to  be  sure,  I£al,  but  the  inf.  need  not  agree  with  the  finite 
vb.  in  stem.  Cf.  the  Hif.  of  Heb.  nsn,  generally  ‘lassen,  ablassen/  but 
also,  e.g.y  Job  719,  Toslassen.’  Similarly  Eng.  ‘lose’  and  ‘loose’  are  from 
the  same  rt.,  as  Prof.  R.  G.  Kent  kindly  informs  me. — 'TJ  So  Bar., 
Str.,  Kamp.  =  @U;  Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit.,  Mar.  'T  —  <g  Orp  Lu.  But  the 
sing,  belongs  to  the  Sem.  idiom  and  is  corroborated  by  v.17. 

16.  uj  nayi]  Orp  0  1 f  alone  have  conj. — NaSeS]  The  dis¬ 
courteous  vocative  of  the  Mass,  pointing  was  not  only  impossible  in 
etiquette  but  also  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  Ra.  notes  the  discourtesy 
and  expatiates  on  it  with  zest,  and  Sa.  tr.  ‘0  Neb.’;  the  interpretation 
is  ancient,  appearing  in  Jer.,  who  notes  that  ‘Neb.’  is  not  accompanied 
in  Sj  (as  in  <&)  by  a  following  ‘king/  Bert.  tr.  ‘to  king  Neb./  and  Hitz. 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  revising  the  punctuation  accordingly.  Behr. 
follows  suit,  but  incorrectly  alleging  that  <$  read  in  sequence  (SaatXeG 
(so  Kamp.,  Mar.),  but  is  sub  asterisco  and  is  not  original.  The 

general  usage  is  Naan  'a:,  but  with  exceptions,  e.g.y  246,  415,  610  (poss. 
with  emphasis  on  ‘king’  in  some  cases,  so  Hitz.).  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  262, 
believes  that  in  the  original  text  the  two  words  were  transposed,  and  so 
indeed  they  appear  in  &. — POVT]  So  Bar,  Str.,  vs.  Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit. 
Pn^n<  The  ppl.  vs.  an  assumed  adj.  n£’Q,  is  approved  by  the  equiv¬ 
alent  in  Syr.,  s.  Kau.,  §58,  2,  e;  but  Torrey,  l.c.}  argues  for  ha-. — 
run  Sy]  (&  ©  erroneously  construe  with  djpd. — *]mann^  Djnr]  For  the  vb. 
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with  cognate  acc.  cf.  Nay  mnn  214;  similarly  in  Heb.  with  double 
acc.,  e.g.,  1  Ki.  129.  For  the  Indo-European  origin  of  the  word  s.  Lexx., 
e.g .,  Armenian  patgam.  (For  the  formation  cf.  jano  i5,  and  “uhd  ‘idol,’ 
appearing  in  Torrey’s  Cihcian  Inscr.,  JAOS  35,  369;  this  is  also  found 
in  transliteration  in  <£  at  Is.  821,  where  xaTcxxpa  is  to  be  read  on  Sym.’s 
authority  in  place  of  corrupt  xaxpia,  s.  Nestle,  DB  4,  441a.  The  word 
appears  also  in  the  Targ.  and  freq.  in  Aram,  magical  texts.)  For  the 
phrase  here  the  common  Syr.  equivalent  is  NBJnD  am  ‘give  answer, 
render  account,’  and  also  a  more  exact  equivalent  is  found  in  Pesh.  Mt. 
1523,  'd  'id,  Zirkel,  Untersuchungen  iiber  dm  Prediger  (1792),  cited  by 
McNeile,  Eccles .,  42,  followed  by  Torrey,  Ezra  Studies ,  177,  presented 
the  novel  theory  that  *d  is  from  But  this  fairly  uncommon  Gr. 

word,  while  meaning  ‘voice,  utterance,  language,’  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  invariably  given  by  Aram,  usage  to  'a,  which  always  =  "an  and 
Xoyoq,  the  correspondence  being  substantiated  by  the  phrase  equiva¬ 
lences  cited.  The  objection  made  by  Torrey  that  no  proper  Indo- 
European  derivation  can  be  found  is  fairly  met  by  a  note  by  Gehman, 
JBL  43,  320.  The  Gr.  dxoSouvat  X6yov  is  rendered  in  Pesh.  at  Acts 
1940  by  the  idiomatic  meppafc  rdha ,  ‘make  apology,  defence.’  Our 
phrase  also  occurs  in  Odes  of  Solomon,  24’,  and  can  be  explained  there 
only  by  the  sense  claimed  here  (Harris  ad  loc.  is  unsuccessful  in  inter¬ 
pretation). 

17.  /-n  K?]  =  ‘if,’  as  in  the  condition  ab  p,  v.18,  never  ‘behold,’ 
as  in  Heb.  But  the  VSS  unite  in  ignoring  the  conditional  ‘if  God  is 
able  to  save,’  and  tr.  by  ‘for,’  as  noted  in  Comm.  Consequently  the 
syntax  was  recast :  ‘  Behold  (or,  for)  our  God  is  able  to  save  us  from  the 
furnace,  and  from  thy  hand  he  will  save.’  So  Sa.,  AEz.,  most  of  the 
earlier  comm.,  GV,  CBMich.,  Ew.,  SVmg,  Ehr.,  etc.  The  correct  tr. 
‘if’  was  recognized  by  deDieu,  repeated  by  vLeng.,  and  is  accepted  by 
most  modern  comm.  As  indicated  above,  two  interpretations  of  the 
condition  have  been  proposed.  That  accepted  by  AV  RVV  tr.  p 
by  ‘if  it  be  so,’  i.e.,  if  the  king’s  order  is  to  be  executed,  and  Torrey 
defends  this  by  comparing  ^1)  2  Ki.  io15,  ‘and  be  it  so.’  For  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  interpretation  s.  Comm,  above.  The  interpretation  ac¬ 
cepted  there  is  also  that  of  JV. — *9?*™]  For  the  suff.  s.  Kau.,  §53, 
Anm.  a.  0  (B  Q  V  h76  =  3Iw*b)  ignored  the  suff.;  <£  has  a  plus. — 18. 
n1?  jn]  <S  and  &  persist  in  ignoring  any  condition,  and  U  dodges  it. — 
jam]  0  (B  89  229  =  21)  om. 

19-23.  Naturally  enough  the  despot’s  features  were  trans¬ 
formed  with  rage  at  the  Confessors’  pertinacity.  He  absurdly 
ordered  the  flaming-fiery-furnace  to  be  heated  seven  times  hot¬ 
ter  than  was  necessary  or  was  wont ,  v.19.  The  strongest  men  of 
14 
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the  army  were  ordered  to  bind  the  victims  and  to  cast  them 
down  into  the  fiery  kiln,  v.20 — all  this  to  forestall  any  interven¬ 
tion  of  gods  or  men.  The  three  Jews  were  accordingly  bound, 
clad  in  their  full  suits  of  clothes,  mantles  and  trousers  and  hats ; 
they  had  attended  the  ceremony  in  full  court  dress.  The  three 
terms  of  dress  are  variously  interpreted  in  0j>  and  ©  and  so  in 
subsequent  VSS,  and  have  induced  extraordinary  variety  of  in¬ 
terpretations.  The  Note  substantiates  the  tr.  of  GV  AV, 1  coats, 
hosen  (trousers),  hats’  against  RV  JV.  The  defiance  of  the  king 
to  the  Confessors’  faith  in  the  excessive  heating  of  the  furnace 
had  its  retribution;  the  executioners  had  taken  them  up  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace  (s.  Comm,  at  v.6)  and  cast  them  in,  when  a 
lambent  flame  of  fire  killed  the  executioners,  v.22.  The  Confessors 
themselves  were  fallen  down  bound  into  the  furnace ,  v.23,  when  a 
prodigy  attracted  the  astonishment  of  the  king,  vv.24ff — for  such 
is  the  connection  of  thought. 

At  this  point  is  interpolated  the  great  Apocryphon  of  the 
Christian  VSS;  for  judgment  against  its  originality  s.  Int.,  §4,  a. 
The  same  opinion  is  expressed  very  positively  by  Torrey,  Notes , 
I,  264,  and  at  length  by  M.  Sprengling,  AJSL  37,  132-135. 

19.  cb>']  For  this  vs.  °v-V  v.18,  etc.,  the  usual  construct  form,  by  an 
arbitrary  distinction,  s.  on  210;  's  here  =  ‘fashion,  cut/  of  the  face. 
In  56,  etc.,  r.?  in  pi.  is  so  used  with  rw,  and  so  &  renders  here. — 

Kt.,  Kr.]  The  pi.  of  Kt.  is  to  be  explained  as  by  attraction  to 

the  pi.  in  the  construct  phrase;  s.  Kau.,  §98,  1,  b,  and  for  numer¬ 
ous  parallels  in  Heb.  GK  §146,  1.  The  pi.  should  be  pointed  ^ —  with 
Bev.,  Behr.,  al.,  vs.  u —  with  Bar,  p.  96,  Gin.  For  the  phrase  cf.  5®  and 
Comm,  there. — —  ($  B  al.;  UWzb  Orc  (AQ  106  al.)  Lu. 
asyndeton;  the  preceding  asterisk  in  (5s  may  refer  to  the  conj. — n:;] 
8mss  Ken.,  <&  ©  &  13  om. — X.F?]  Rt.  kin,  used  of  heating  baths  inTarg., 
Talm.;  for  syncope  of  n  s.  on  npd  v.2. — n?aa>  in]  I.e.,  1X7;  this  mul¬ 
tiplicative  expression  is  found  in  an  APO  pap.  1, 1, 3,  in  ‘a  thousand 
times.’  I  find  it  also  in  Syr.  in  to  this  bk.  at  ii8-  13,  where  taken 
as  is  translated  pm  in,  ‘twice.’  And  I  note  the  similar  phrase 
Nca  in  in  Lagarde,  Clem.  Rom.,  p.  52, 1.  13.  Otherwise  the  Syr. 
grammarians  note  only  the  use  with  a  prefixed  to  the  second  numeral, 
s.  Nold.,  SG  §241;  similarly  in  JAram.,  which  also  uses,  c.g.,  pnm  in 
(also  such  a  case  in  Mand.,  Lidz.,  Mand.  Lit.,  p.  152),  as  well  as  pjar 
‘times/  s.  Dalm.,  Gr.  §23,  2.  Kau.,  §66,  2,  thinks  our  phrase  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  usual  Syr.  idiom.  But  it  may  have  come  from 
reminiscence  of  recitation  of  multiplication  tables;  s.  Hilprecht,  BE  20, 
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pt.  i,  pp.  14  ff.,  for  Bab.  multiplication  tables,  which  generally  employ 
A-RA  ( times,’  but  one  table  is  given  without  this  symbol.  Prob.  the 
obscure  Jer.  1618  represents  the  same  idiom. — n.r.Q ]  Pass, 

ppl.  of  run  ‘see.’  Correctly  (&  sBet.  In  Rabb.  both  MQ  and  Heb. 
are  used  in  the  sense  ‘seen  to’  —  ‘fit’;  Sa.,  ‘necessary.’  SeeLexx. for 
similar  uses  of  n*n.  U  Consueuerat  is  practically  equivalent,  adopted  by 
GV,  EVV :  ‘it  was  wont.’  0  It*;  ei<;  T^Xoq  exx<4fl,  i.e.,  rdg.  t;  for  by  (so 
in  7MSS  Ken.,  3MSS  de  R).  Apparently  ©  regarded  nrn  as  from  rt.  ntn  and 
treated  it  as  reinforcing  nnc1?  and  so  tr.  adverbially,  elq  reXo;,  ‘ut¬ 
terly.’  £Wzb  strangely  enough  goes  its  own  way,  tanto  quam  solebat . 
§>  tr.  ‘over  what  it  was  heated.’ — 20.  p*OJ»]  =  ‘certain,’  cf.  v.8. — 
^'.0  See  Kau.,  §59,  1,  e.  The  phrase  is  Biblical,  having  in  O.T. 
the  sense  of  ‘trained  soldiers,’  etc.,  s.  Lexx.  s.v.,  as  well  as  of  ‘strong, 
valorous  men.’ — m  nay]  Orp  Lu.  Q  al.  SI  om.  conj. — nd^d1?]  N.b. 
asyndeton  with  nnDD?,  cf.  the  ppls.  v.7 — pnx1?]  For  the  prep.  nijS  is 
to  be  expected  as  v.21,  etc.,  or  Sn,  which  appears  in  the  papp.;  but  cf. 
Heb.  b  ^bv,  e.g.,  2  Ch.  2410. — 21.  in9?]  With  following  instance  of 
the  pass,  of  the  first  Stem,  so-called  Peil,  =  Arab.  hutila.  This  was 
recognized  by  Nold.,  GGA  1884,  p.  1016;  by  Bev.  on  'Sj  219,  Behr.,  p. 
vii,  Mar.,  Gr.  §32,  at.  This  against  the  elder  view  that  it  is  a  verbal 
development  of  the  pass,  ppl.;  so  Kau.,  §29,  2,  Str.,  §12,  a.  Tradition 
of  Si  varies  between  the  writing  of  i  plene  or  defective ,  s.  the  exx.  in 
Kau.,  l.c.  The  same  formation  in  strong  vbs.  appears  six  times  in  APO , 
s.  p.  270,  all  written  plene .  We  have  to  suppose  that  the  vowel  under 
the  accent  came  early  to  be  stressed  and  underwent  heightening  of  a 
sort,  cf.  Heb.  hiktil .  Similar  archaic  passive  forms  have  been  retained 
in  Heb.,  s.  GK  §53,  u.  The  distinction  between  the  Peil  and  the  ppl. 
appears  in  vbs.  rv/b,  as  noted  by  Luzzatto,  p.  32,  n;  s.  Kau.,  p.  80. 

pnrtanm  p.-vSino;  for  20  £r.  lirnirt?2  =  Or.  Kt.  and  Kr.] 

/->d  again  v.27.  On  these  terms  s.  Lexx.,  Andreas  in  Mar.’s  Glossary, 
Bludau,  p.  101,  Krauss,  Talm.  Archaologie ,  s.vv.,  and  esp.  S.  A.  Cook, 
‘The  Articles  of  Dress  in  Dan.  iii,  21,’  Journal  of  Philology ,  26  (1899), 
306-313,  with  wealth  of  Classical  citation.  Since  for  each  of  these  three 
terms  every  category  of  gear  for  head,  body  and  legs  has  been  adduced 
(e.g.,  the  EW  and  margins),  the  possible  permutations  are  many.  Of 
the  three  one  can  now  be  surely  defined,  the  last,  '13  =  Akk.  karballatu, 
‘helmet,’  found  in  the  Nak§-i-Rustam  Inscr.  of  Darius  I,  §3  (Weissbach, 
Die  Keilinschriften  der  Achaemeniden ,  89),  also  in  late  Akk.  texts  as 
prob.  ‘hats’  (Meissner,  Supplement ,  50).  With  this  agrees  the  mng.  in 
Talm.  and  Syr.,  ‘cap’  and  ‘cock’s  comb,’  as  imitating  the  pointed  Pers.. 
cap.  Oppert,  on  Darius’  inscr.,  Records  of  the  Past ,  Ser.  1,  ix,  76,  con¬ 
nected  the  word  with  xuppaafa  (-alt  >  -alt),  which  appears  as  the 
pointed  cap  of  the  Scythians  (Her.,  vii,  64)  and  the  Persians  (Aristopha¬ 
nes,  Birds,  486/.,  with  satirical  ref.  to  the  strutting,  cocklike  appear- 
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ance  of  the  Persian).  With  the  third  term  =  hat,  the  first  in  the  series 
of  garments  must  be  the  body  garment,  coat  or  mantle,  and  so  '"id  is 
specified  as  the  principal  garment  in  v.27.  The  vb.  is  found  in  i  Ch. 
1527,  ‘“’a-OD,  ‘wrapt  in  a  tunic,’  from  rt.  Sjd.  Such  is  the  usual 

mng.  of  na  in  Targ.  and  Talm.,  and  so  here  Ra.,  AEz.;  and  so  Theodt. 
defines  it,  xspacx&v  xspt@oXa(<i>v  et'Bij.  Further,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Etymologiac  {PL  lxxx,  688),  explains  it  as  ‘fluxa  et  sinuosa  uestimenta 
de  quibus  legitur  in  Daniele,’  a  definition  ignored  by  Cook,  who  only 
notices  an  alternative  given  by  Isidore  that  ‘some’  define  it  as  ‘hats.’ 
The  rt.  is  doubtless  ‘carry,  wear,’  in  papp.,  Ileb.,  Syr.  (for  the  r 
cf.  nd-o  .Sana  sup.,  etc.).  The  second  term  '2d  must  then  be  the  leg- 
gear.  So  a  tradition  of  its  mng.  as  ‘breeches’  in  Midr.  Echa,  i,  i  (but 
the  rdg.  is  uncertain,  s.  Buxt.,  Bev.),  and  acc.  to  one  mng.  given  in  the 
Syriac  lexicographers  =  Arab,  randt ,  ‘leggings’  (PSmith,  col.  3098). 
But  Sa.,  AEz.,  Jeph.  tr.  it  by  ‘tunics’  =  RV  JV.  Its  etymology  remains 
obscure.  JHMich.,  CBMich.  connected  it  with  xikaaoq,  and  so  Hommel, 
Geog.  u.  Gcsch.  1,  211,  as  a  gloss  to  the  following  term.  This  order  of 
coat,  trousers,  hat  is  corroborated  by  an  appropriate  passage  in  Pollux 
Archaeologos  (c.  180  a.d.;  ed.  Bekker,  vii,  58):  Ilepawv  cBcx  xdvSoq  (a 
Median  upper  garment)  xal  dvo^uph;  (leg-gear)  xod  xcdpa,  ijv  xal 
xup^aafxv  xaXouat.  Pollux,  ensuite ,  cites  the  poet  Antiphanes,  who 
in  a  verse  similarly  itemizes  axoXaf,  axiXeac,  xtxpat.  Cook  ignores 
this  substantiation  of  Ij’s  order. — But  the  traditions  of  the  VSS  have 
complicated  the  definitions  of  the  terms.  <8  has  only  two,  uxoSTrjpiaTa, 
xcdpat;  0  all  three,  aapa(tapa,  Ttdpat,  xepcxvTj;j.(B£<;  =  U  braccae , 
tiarae ,  calceamenia ;  &  also  the  three,  the  first  two  in  transliteration, 
the  third  infixed  after  the  foil,  ‘and  their  clothing,’  as  pmjjaip  =  Syr. 
‘cap’  or  ‘mitre,’  so  agreeing  with  the  etymology  given  above.  On 
basis  of  these  discrepancies  in  the  VSS  and  after  Hommel,  Cook  argues 
for  the  elimination  of  'ajj  as  a  gloss  (but  why  was  it  inserted?),  and 
thinks  he  can  simplify  the  resultant.  But  I  believe  that  <8  did  have  'BD, 
but  rdg.  it  as  pmcna  =  ezl  t.  xe^aXwv  auxtiv;  i.e.,  (8  read  the  third 
term  as  xtapat  and  then  shifted  the  erroneously  read  second  term  after 
it  so  as  to  obtain  ‘hats  on  their  heads.’  Unfortunately  0  followed  <8  in 
keeping  tiaras  in  second  place,  removing  the  second  term  to  third 
place,  but  translating  it  properly  by  rcepcxv^Beq;  and  II  followed 
suit.  Thus  possibly  the  text  of  Sj  may  be  vindicated  from  the  VSS  and 
the  rdgs.  of  the  latter  explained. — The  history  of  interpretation  of  sar - 
belah  may  deserve  particular  notice.  0’s  sarabara  =  ftwzb  is  explained 
by  Suidas  as  a  Pers.  garment,  and  it  was  applied  in  the  West  to  the 
baggy  Oriental  trousers;  and  so  Sym.  (on  Jer.’s  authority)  dva£up(8s<;, 
‘leggings’  (but  (8Sme  attributes  to  Sym.  ‘shoes’).  Interestingly  enough 
Jer.  notes  that  ©  and  Aq.  read  saraballa  and  not  ‘as  corruptly  sarabara  ’; 
if  so,  our  ©  text  has  assimilated  the  former  to  the  latter  better  known 
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word.  And  at  v.27  U  (not  Am.)  actually  has  sarabala ,  prob.  from  21, 
where  his  mng.  ‘breeches’  would  have  been  out  of  place.  We  are  not 
helped  out  by  Krauss’s  statement,  i,  172,  that  the  Talm.  knows  the 
word  in  three  senses,  ‘mantles,’  ‘breeches,’  ‘shoes.’  Scholars  have  nat¬ 
urally  assimilated  the  word  to  the  well-known  Arab,  sirwal  (Pers.  sal- 
war?),  ‘trousers,’  by  which  Sa.,  Jeph.  tr.  here.  But  Fraenkel,  Aram. 
Fremdworter  im  Arab.,  47,  also  knows  that  word  as  ‘coats.’ — pmanaSi] 
For  ena?  pass,  katiil-iorm,  rare  in  Aram.,  s.  Kau.,  §57,  e,  and  Nbld., 
MG  §101,  SG  §113;  a  few  exx.  are  found  in  the  papp.,  s.  Sachau,  APO 
p.  268.  ©  ignores  the  word,  and  Bludau  (p.  101)  and  Cook  (p.  31 1) 
doubt  its  originality;  but  (&  witnesses  to  it.  By  this  general  term  may 
be  meant  ‘  their  other  garments,’  with  EVV,  or  it  may  be  summarizing. 
— Nrrrp']  On  authority  of  (5s  (vs.  <5G)  omitted  in  orig.  (S. 

22.  p  Nn  Sap  Sr]  =  ‘because  of  the  fact’;  a  similar  accumulation 
of  preps,  in  Syr.,  Clemens  Rom.,  ed.  de  Lagarde,  31,  nSi  Vjdi  >nn  pi. 
Sprengling’s  suggestion  to  tr.  ‘at  this  juncture’  makes  no  improvement. 
— nDi*n?2]  =  nssmc  215;  the  Grr.  inconsistently  in  the  two  places. — 
nP>’]  The  first  syllable  ’ a>’e>c ,  as  in  Syr.  n//d  (s.  Nold.,  SG  §174); 
another  instance  of  this  phenomenon  in  BAram.,  Ezr.  515  (but  this 
under  influence  of  tone);  Kau.,  §15,  e,  aptly  eft.  Heb.  “W?*  There 
is  no  reason  with  Ehr.  to  rewrite  n.I^;. — m^m]  Also  77-  19  —  Syr.  nttv; 
as  a  fern,  form  to  be  compared  with  the  advs.  with  fern.  - 1 ,  e.g.,  ‘T-P  619 
and  numerous  cases  in  Syr.,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §155;  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  nPN“l  may 
be  compared.  In  papp.  Tm  =  Syr.  appears. — For  the  Gr.  texts  of  vv. 
22b.  23  Vm  jnfra. — pen]  Rt.  pSo,  s.  Kau.,  §44,  b.  For  the  progressive  as¬ 
similation  of  l  with  j  (which  appears  in  the  Aramaizing  Ps.  139,  v.8, 
pDx)  cf.  Syr.  Sin,  nczlun  >nezzun ,  and  s.  Brock.,  VG  1,  p.  159. — uj  i3;*i] 
Or0  Lu.  asyndeton. — toor]  Also  n  79,  vj’X  Job  185. 

The  earlier  etymology  eft.  Syr.  sab  ‘burn’  as  =  Arab,  labba.  But 
Arab,  should  then  be  sabba,  and  Bev.,  followed  by  Behr.,  Mar.,  con¬ 
nects  with  Arab,  sabib,  ‘wisp  of  hair,’  etc.,  and  tr.  ‘streak,  tongue’  [of 
flame].  This  Arab.  rt.  has  primary  mng.,  ‘cut,’  hence  Talm. 
‘chip,’  or  ‘flame-spark.’  However,  Akk.  Sababu  =  ‘burn,’  and  the 
writer  has  found  rt.  22Zf  ‘burn’  in  a  late  Aram,  text,  Aram.  Incant . 
Texts ,  no.  28,  1.  1,  and  it  appears  in  the  Mand.,  Lidz.,  Maud.  Liturgien , 
132,  1.  9,  :r32x::\ — 23.  pn^nSn]  For  the  assured  telattehon  s.  Bar’s  note 
and  Kau.,  p.  120.  The  combination  -atte-  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
Syr.  forms  for  ‘three  ...  ten  of  them,’  s.  Nold.,  SG  §149.  The  base 
of  the  present  numeral  is  the  fern,  telatt ;  the  subsequent  forms  in  the 
Syr.,  ’ arbelattaihon ,  etc.,  are  then  analogy-formations,  even  as  Bev. 
suggests  that  the  pi.  element  ai-e  is  after  analogy  of  tcraihon,  ‘two  of 
them’;  so  also  Brock.,  SG  §170.  This  is  preferable  to  an  explanation 
by  Kon.,  Lgb.,  1,  p.  53. — uj  “G>o]  ?C  A  Q  Lu.  al.  asyndeton. — snu]  O 
(B  8mss  21)  om.;  corroborated  by  (&  ivsxupcaev  (?).- — iSdj]  Properly 
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'were  fallen  down’;  for  this  sense  in  Heb.,  common  in  the  act.  ppl.  s. 
BDB  657  b,  and  cf.,  with  Behr.,  the  similar  use  in  Pesh.,  e.g.,  Mt.  310  = 
(JjcXXeaOac.  The  v.  is  accordingly  circumstantial  to  v.24  and  the  usual 
paragraph  distinction  between  them  is  unnecessary;  this  against  Cha. 
that  “this  v.  is  an  otiose  repetition  of  21  b” 

22 b.  23  in  the  Grr.  These  VSS  are  in  corrupt  condition  before  the 
joint  of  the  Apocryphon.  V. 22b,  ‘those  men,’  etc.,  is  omitted  by  0  (also 
1C).  The  omission  is  to  be  explained  as  a  case  of  haplog.,  an  early  scribe 
having  passed  over  the  first  of  two  equal  lines,  each  beginning  with 
‘those  men’;  so  also  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  p.  264.  The  lacuna  is  supplied 
by  Orp-  c,  but  for  their  (3aX(X)ovTa<;  Lu.  has  Sta^aXXovTocq  (37  51  231  c) 
or  svBcap.  These  vbs.  mean  ‘to  accuse’  and  might  be  taken  as  perver¬ 
sions  of  (eti.)(2cfcXXstv.  But  similarly  has  pminp  ,  ‘their  accusers.’ 
We  have  then  to  hold  that  Lu.  was  following  some  current  Syrian  in¬ 
terpretation  of  iron,  which  does  not  —  ISj  or  (SdXXeiv.  ($,  vv.22- 23,  is 
well-nigh  hopeless  in  its  bearing  on  At  least  syntax  might  be  pre¬ 
served  if  at  end  of  v.22  a  comma,  not  a  period,  with  Swete,  were  used. 
V.22b  may  be  a  var.  of  v.23.  The  actual  equivalent  of  v.22b  is  (&  v.23a, 
which  is  a  fair  paraphrase  of  then  1§,  v.23,  is  summed  up  in  (S,  v.23b. 

24-30.  The  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Confessors.  The 
three  men  were  fallen  down  into  the  fire  when  a  marvel  appears 
to  the  king.  Dramatically  he  is  made  to  ask  of  his  courtiers 
whether  it  was  not  three  men  bound  who  had  been  cast  into  the 
furnace,  and  then  he  states  the  contradiction  of  his  own  eyes: 
four  men  loose  [the  bonds  had  been  consumed!],  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  without  harm  upon  them,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  fourth  like  that  of  a  divinity  [lit.  a  son  of  Deity].  It  is  not  said 
that  the  others  saw  this  strange  being,  and  he  disappears  from 
the  narrative  as  immediately  as  he  was  introduced.  Both  in 
this  term  ‘son  of  Deity/  12,  and  in  the  synonym  for  it 

which  is  later  put  in  the  king’s  mouth,  ‘his  angel/  the  latter  is 
given  language  entirely  genuine  to  Aramaic  Paganism ;  his  terms 
are  taken  neither  from  Babylonian  mythology,  as  Heng.,  pp. 
158  ff.,  and  Keil  argue,  nor  from  the  Greek  ideas  of  the  sons  of 
the  gods,  with  Bert.,  p.  29.  As  in  the  Bab.,  the  pi.  ilani  was 
used  as  a  singular,  so  also  in  the  Aram,  the  pi.  ’ eldhin ,  s.  Note 
on  211,  even  as  the  *02  of  the  O.T.  was  a  common  Semitic 

concept.  Also  the  term  ‘angel’  was  appropriate  to  common 
WSem.  diction  as  expressing  an  appearance-form  of  Deity.  It 
occurs  in  the  Phcen.  mniy $?2^D  ‘  Angel-of-Ashtart/  ^J}22^D 
‘A.-of-Baal’;  and  it  is  now  identified  by  Lidz.,  Eph .,  1,  256  ( cf . 
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Dussaud,  Notes  de  mythologie  syrienne ,  1903,  pp.  24  IT.,  cited  by 
Cumont,  Les  religions  orientales ,  n.  23  to  c.  5),  with  the  first 
element  in  the  Palmyrene  deity’s  name  (not  malk 

‘king’)  ‘Mal’ak-Bol,’  i.e.,  ‘ Angel-of-B.’  In  these  cases  the  ‘ an¬ 
gel’  is  similar  to  the  primitive  ‘  Angel  of  Yhwh,’  and  is  properly 
a  13.  Also  the  preceding  formula  in  this  v.,  ‘Blessed 

Cpa>  is  the  God  of,’  etc.,  is  typical  of  good  Syrian  religion, 
occurring  in  the  Palmyrene  formula  Xfibyb  HOD'  *pi3,  which 
is  not  necessarily  a  borrowing  from  the  Jewish  ( cf .  sup.  220),  as 
Lidz.  holds,  Eph .  1,  256;  and  Torrey  corroborates  the  writer’s 
opinion,  s.  his  remarks,  JAOS  43,  143.  As  to  the  theological  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  son  of  God,  the  Jewish  comm,  identify  him 
simply  as  an  angel;  Sa.  tr.  ‘like  the  angels’;  acc.  to  Ra.  he  was 
the  angel  whom  Neb.  had  seen  at  the  calamity  to  Sennacherib’s 
host,  for  Neb.  had  accompanied  that  expedition,  and  hence  could 
recognize  the  celestial  being;  AEz.  identifies  with  the  Angel-of- 
Yhwh  appearances.  GV  RV  JV  tr.  here  ‘a  son  of  the  gods,’ 
with  Sym.  But  0’s  vlw  9eov  ‘einem  Gottessohn’  is  correct. 
Early  Christian  exegesis  naturally  identified  the  personage  with 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  so  Hipp.,  Chrys.,  al.,  and  AV 
‘the  Son  of  God,’  following  Munster;  but  this  view  has  been 
generally  given  up  by  modern  Christian  comm,  (so  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  interpreters  Knab.).  And  Jer.  takes  exception 
to  this  identification:  “sed  nescio  quomodo  rex  impius  Dei 
Filium  uidere  mereatur.”  Also  the  epithet  in  the  king’s  mouth 
for  the  God  of  the  Confessors,  0  ttywro?  The  Most 

High,’  is  equally  germane  to  WSem.  Pagan  language  and 
thought.  It  has  its  parallel  in  Heb.  which,  however,  ap¬ 

pears  generally  as  a  term  outside  of  Hebrew  circles,  e.g.,  the 
God  Most  High  of  Melkisedek,  while  Balaam  is  ‘acquainted  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,’  Nu.  2416,  and  the  term  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Is.  1414.  This  Ely  on  is 
vouched  for  in  the  Phcen.  religion  by  Philo  of  Byblos  (EXiovv 
6  v'lfno-Tos) }  and  as  v^iaro ?  appears  in  the  later  syncretistic 
Syrian  religions,  e.g.}  the  inscriptions  of  Palmyra;  s.  Bathgen, 
Beitrage,  S3,  Cumont,  op.  cit.y  153  f.y  and  especially  Hehn,  Die 
bibl .  u.  babyl .  Gottesidee ,  pp.  258-264,  for  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  on  this  theologumenon,  inclusive  of  the  Bab.  field.  In 
Judaistic  Gr.  we  find  it  constantly  attributed  to  Pagan  speakers, 
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e.g.,  i  Esd.  23,  Acts  1617,  or  to  demons,  Mk.  57;  it  is  frequent  in 
Enoch  (s.  Cha.  on  gg2),  Twelve  Testaments,  etc.,  and  in  Syriac 
Christianity  (it  is,  as  meraiyemd,  the  constant  term  for  God, 
e.g.,  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon).  This  monotheistic  term  became 
current  in  circles  more  or  less  influenced  by  Judaism;  s.  Schiirer, 
GJV  3,  174.  The  epithet  is  correctly  put  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Pagan  king. 

In  his  summons  to  the  Confessors  to  come  forth  (v.26a),  the 
king  thus  makes  his  confession  of  their  God  as  the  Highest, 
summits  DeitSy  in  the  monotheizing  language  of  the  late  period. 
They  come  forth  and  the  dignitaries  in  the  king’s  suite  assemble 
and  see  that  the  fire  had  had  no  power  over  them  (vv.26b- 27a); 
in  a  well-put  climacteric,  their  bodies  were  not  touched,  nor  their 
hair  singed,  nor  their  garments  a  whit  changed,  and  not  even  a 
breath  of  fire  was  perceptible  upon  them  (v.27b).  The  king  then 
utters  a  praise  of  the  God  who  had  protected  his  servants  in 
their  absolute  trust  in  him,  even  to  the  facing  of  death  (v.29). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.30)  to  utter  an  edict  that  whoever  should 
speak  the  slightest  thing  amiss  against  their  God  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  culprits  against  the  realm  ( cf .  25).  The  edict  moves  in 
terms  of  current  polytheism;  the  Jewish  God  does  not  become 
the  king’s  God,  but,  as  so  severe  a  critic  of  the  book  as  Bert, 
admits  (p.  255),  he  merely  remains  their  God.  But  his  religion 
is  formally  recognized  as  a  religio  licita  with  its  rights  to  respect 
from  all  in  the  realm.  Such  a  pronunciamento  may  well  have 
been  true  to  the  official  protection  of  religions  under  the  later 
empires,  and  in  fact  this  recognition  of  toleration  was  all  that 
the  Jews  desiderated. 

30.  The  Reward  of  the  Three  Confessors.  It  is  simply  stated 
that  the  king  promoted  (so  EW;  lit.  prospered)  the  three  Jews 
in  their  posts  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  province  of 
Babylon.  In  this  there  is  no  contradiction  to  the  sequel  of  c.  2. 

24.  n10]  This  true  n/'1?  vb.  is  overlooked  by  Kau.  in  his  appropriate 
§40. — nVnanna]  ‘In  a  hurry/  as  also  225. — Doubtless  Pers., 
but  the  etymology  is  much  disputed.  A  derivation  as  =  simul-iudex 
was  suggested  by  v.  Bohlen,  which  is  denied  by  Bev.,  who  is  again  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Behr.  The  most  recent  discussion  is  by  Rashdall,  JQR  1, 
338/.,  who  argues  that  the  word  can  be  explained  from  a  supposititious 
khadabara ,  ‘sword-bearer’;  the  title  might  then  be  purely  honorific. 
Steuernagel,  ZDPV  35,  95,  would  correct  3  to  d  and  eft.  unaisn  APO 
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pap.  8,  II.  4.  23;  but  2  is  supported  by  (£’s  interpretation.  (&  here  and 
v.27  ol  <p£Xot,  cf.  51  eTatpoi  (for  'rma-un),  i.e.,  as  from  ‘associate.’ 
The  benai  lewitd  of  (6Sms  to  v.27  expresses  the  same  thought.  Blud., 
p.  100,  eft.  yCkoiy  as  title  of  the  highest  officials  at  the  Ptolemaic  court, 
but  the  title  goes  back  to  Pers.  usage;  s.  for  various  reff.  Holm,  Griech. 
Gesch.y  1,  162,  Cumont,  Les  religions  orientalesy  165,  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies y  167,  and  Licht  vom  OstenKy  324.  (6’s  interpretation  is  satisfactory 
here  as  referring  to  the  courtiers  in  attendance.  0  varies:  here  ^.EyicruavEs, 
v.27  Suv&arat,  4s3  Tupawoc,  68  uicorroi.  <SSm*  has  ‘leaders/ 

attributed  to  ©  (attribution  properly  questioned),  an  etymology  as 
though  from  “Ol  (so  Field);  the  tr.  may  be  Aq.’s;  and  so  Sa.,  kauwdd. 
Similarly  the  Jewish  comm,  attempt  Heb.  etymologies. — I^>’]  The 
form  is  corroborated  by  PalAram.,  e.g.,  p>a,  pn:?,  s.  Dalm.,  Gr.f  p. 
290;  for  the  penultimate  accent  cf.  Kau.’s  explanation,  §47,  p.  89,  ‘an 
attempt  to  preserve  the  consonantal  strength  of  the  YodK}  he  eft.  the 
pi.  >  Syr.  malke.  For  the  generally  adopted  revision  to  'yi  s.  at 
25. — ‘The  truth,  trueF  =  NHeb.  P3$,  ‘Yes’;  cf.  p  28. 
Behr.  prefers  to  regard  as  fern.,  or  as  adv.,  eft.  m'rp  v.22,  so  Mar.,  but 
it  is  masc.  emph. — The  Grr.  supply  a  joint  with  the  Apocryphon:  (g 
x.  eyivsTo  (=  vi'i?)  ev  tl>  axoGaou  t.  (teaiXia  OpLvouvTtov  ocutcov,  and 
then  follows  Sf,  t6te  Na@.  xtX.;  0  x.  Na{3.  tjxoikjev  u[±vo6vtg>v  auxwv  x. 
iO^upiacrev.  Also  orig.  (g  om.  the  passage  from  piaj  xSn  to  ism  n:y, 
v.25,  which  was  supplied  by  Ilex.,  the  complement  =  Orc  in  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  0;  the  fault  arose  from  haplog.  of  vbn  v.24,  and  nh  v.25. 

25.  n-J>]  (g  elx£v  b  (=  Hex.  plus)  £8ou  lyco. 

In  0  texts  B  solus  has  b  SI  (Rom.  ed.,  88e  Swete)  iyu).  The  var.  rdgs. 
are:  x.  eixev  6  {3aa.,  cSou  lyti  (A  106  al.  =  Orc?;  V  tSs  lyw);  Q  c  al. 
68e  lyw;  Orp  dxExpfOirj  x.  eIxsv,  6  81  £yo>;  Lu.  do:oxpi0Ecq  eIxev  x.  £806 
lyw.  Of  these  g)8e  is  corruption  of  0  8e;  i8ou  was  Origen’s  revision. 
But  B’s  0  8e  is  authentic;  0  om.  *v:n>  njjr,  understood  as  N,7,  and 
supplying  the  conj.  obtained  b  8e  (so  prop.  vs.  Swete),  i.e.t  ‘and  he 
[said].’  This  classicism  is  prob.  unique  in  the  Gr.  Bible. — So 
with  Haf.  pointing  at  434;  otherwise  Aram,  dialects  have  Pael  (=  Piel 
in  late  Bibl.  Heb.).  A  few  mss  (s.  Bar,  Str.)  read  P?1??1?,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Kamp.,  Lohr,  Mar.  Is  this  a  Mass,  fancy  in  the  two  passages, 
to  obtain  perhaps  a  denominative,  ‘walking  after  the  Halaka’?  The 
asyndeton  is  preserved  by  (5°  vs.  (gs  0. — ^n]  So  Bar,  Str.,  Kit.,  but 
Mich.,  Gin.  (yet  624  Gin.  the  former  is  correct,  as  Syr.  shows; 

cf.  n^.,  Ecc.  48,  513. — N>jn:n  Kt.,  Kr.]  See  Kau.,  §11,  1,  b. — 

pn?N  *12]  =  &  literatim  ;  (g  czyylXou  GeoG  (cf.  v.28);  0  Aq.  uuo  GsoG  =  HI 
filioDei;  Sym.  on  Jer.’s  authority  [opiocw^a]  t/id>v  Qs&v. — 26.  uj  *1371] 
<8  asyndeton.—1 Kt.,  £r.]  Kau.,  §59,  i,  6,  Mar.,  Gr.  §84, 

regard  as  a  kittdl  or  ttdl  form,  but  the  doubling  is  secondary;  cf.  Heb. 
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with  Syr.  1  ellila>  further  the  adv.  63,  and  s.  on  mx  235. — 
ppDj]  In  parallelism  with  ppjDno  v.27,  vs.  M’s  verse  division. — 27. 
pp»no]  For  pointing  s.  at  v.3. — ‘The  satraps/  etc.]  The  first  three 
terms  as  in  v.2,  the  fourth  from  v.24;  the  latter  as  brevet  title  occurs 
last.  <8  and  ©  vary  from  their  translations  in  v.2.  In  the  third  place  (8 
has  dpxntaTpcwToci,  cf.  Jos.  211  =  rvoN  'PNT — pin]  Prob.  asyndeton 
with  pi^jDHD,  rather  than  secondary  predicate,  v.  sup.  v.7;  cf.  Mar., 
Gr.  §129,  e  (‘urn  zu  sehen’),  who  eft.  75,  etc.  Kau.’s  note,  §102,  that 
asyndeton  ordering  of  nouns  and  sentences  is  rare  is  erroneous;  it  is  a 
marked  feature  of  BAram.,  and  in  the  orig.  texts  was  probably  still 
more  fully  represented,  as  even  the  Grr.  indicate.  For  vbs.  in  asyndeton 
s.  Nold.,  SG  §337. — tj  b?p]  as  masc.  only  here  and  79,  “otherwise 
fern.,  as  in  Syr.  Similarly  the  Arab,  ndr  is  fern,  in  most  cases,  rarely 
masc./’  Bev.;  cf.  Wright,  Gr.  1,  §292,  rem.  b:  ndr  “was  anciently  of 
both  genders.”  The  following  nn  is  ‘exceptionally  fern.,  like  the  Arab. 
rih /  Behr.  See  on  these  two  words  Feghali,  Du  ge?irc  grammatical  cn 
semitique,  1924,  pp.  77,  78. — Pn'?V?.]  Bar,  Str.,  Gin.;  pncBM  Mich., 
Kit.]  The  former  is  the  Occidental  rdg.,  the  latter  the  Oriental,  acc.  to 
Gin.  (cf.  his  Int.y  pt.  2,  c.  9);  the  universal  Kr.  identifies  the  former  with 
the  latter  and  agrees  with  the  VSS,  except  U  =  pi.  (early  witness  to 
the  pi.  Kt.  of  2j).  The  pi.  was  induced  by  the  pi.  in  v.28,  but  here  the 
sing,  is  quite  proper,  cf.  following  pnc»*n,  and  n.b.  the  support  of  the 
VSS;  Behr.,  Kamp.,  Mar.  argue  in  the  opposite  direction. — tij  nn] 
Ehr.,  referring  to  his  notes  on  Ju.  169,  Job  149,  argues  that  this  is  not 
‘Brandgeruch,  .  .  .  sondern  die  geringste  Wirkung  .  .  .  des  Feuers’; 
but  ‘a  smell  of  fire’  is  perfectly  suitable  here,  pna  refers  to  the  men, 
not  to  the  garments. — At  end  of  v.  Orc  (A  Q  V  106  A  al.)  a  plus,  ‘and 
the  king  worshipped  the  Lord  before  them’;  similarly  Lu. 

28.  uj  n:j;n]  (8°  A  Q  (HP  inaccurate  here)  om.  conj.;  B  conj.  here 
and  with  Meiaa*. — imp]  =  Haf.  ndj.-iq  njpt  Ezr.  611;  these  stems  have 
the  secondary  mng.  of  ‘contradict,  disobey/  analogous,  as  Bert.,  al., 
remark,  to  ^Vn  Is.  24s;  also  cf.  Arab,  halafa  in  stems  III,  VI,  VIII.  In 
Syr.  p  njp  =  ‘disobey/  e.g .,  Cureton,  Anc.  Syr.  Documents ,  p.  48, 1.  3. 
Sym.  rightly  tr.  TjO^nqaav. — prvzpcM]  So  the  edd.;  the  Oriental  rdg. 
pnDPJ  (Gin.).  The  Kr.  is  again  identical  as  in  v.27;  the  pi.  Kt.,  how¬ 
ever,  is  here  supported  by  (8G  ©  H,  the  sing,  by  (8s  f$.  Read  here  as  pi. 
Ehr.’s  view  that  'j  is  reflexive  (he  eft.  similar  Rabb.  use  of  □*>')  is  not 
necessary;  he  may  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  sing.  Kr.  implied  this 
idea.  <8  +  eig  e^xupiqxov,  ©  (not  Orp)  -}-  efq  xGp;  cf.  Ken.  180 

M3.  Paul  has  reminiscence  of  this  rdg.  at  1  Cor.  133,  xav  xapaBw 
xb  awpid:  [xou  Tva  xauOfjaoptac,  which  latter  vb.  is  thus  supported  vs. 
xauxTfjaG>[xoa  (WH);  marginal  apparatus  appear  to  ignore  the  citation. 
— 29.  dj?b  dvp  md]  the  phrase  also  43  and  freq.  in  Ezr.  419,  etc.,  in  627 

'P  'mp  p;  cf.  md  25.  For  07l3  ©  texts  B6yp.a,  exc.  B  89  132  229  xb 
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Z6l\uu — I?1?]  =  Syr.,  Arab,  lisdn;  cf.  Mar.,  Gr.  §82;  Nold.  in  his  review 
of  Kau.,  Gr.,  rightly  denies  the  latter’s  description  of  this  form  (§§12.  57 
end)  as  ‘eine  kiinstliche  Scharfung  der  Consonante.’  The  prec.  conj.  is 
ignored  by  0. — nS'^  Kt.,  Kr.]  VSS  ‘blasphemy.’  Ra.,  AEz.  identify 
with  Heb.  rts.  nv,  n yj,  used  of  careless,  inadvertent  error;  so  Targ.  tr. 
these  vbs.  by  xS;:;,  e.g.,  Job  624, 1 216,  and  such  is  the  sense  of  Kr.,  =  EVV 
‘(speak)  anything  amiss’;  Sa.,  ‘an  absurdity.’  The  Kt.,  if  not  an  error, 
would  be  a  var.  form;  Kau.,  §61,  4,  b,  suggests  a  pointing  after  analogy 
of  n>;V’;  but  possibly  to  be  read  as  ‘remiss,’  occurring  in  41  as  ‘re¬ 
laxed.’  The  noun  ^  appears  in  the  same  sense  in  65,  Ezr.  4s2,  69  (here 
Gin.  accents  iSc’).  For  the  form  s.  Kau.,  l.c.,  i.e.,  the  participial  stem 
like  gdldtd;  but  it  is  better  compared  with  etc.,  i.e.,  laid,  and  then 
with  Heb.  heightening  of  the  pretonic  vowel.  And  so  the  Heb.  equiva¬ 
lent  Poss.  Job  2020  should  be  read  as  a  noun  is  required. 

Hitz.,  preferring  the  £r.,  suggested  n4  ^  =  n^T,  cf.  1  Sa.  i17,  -j rhv,  Kr. 

and  cfi^  for  rung.  Nn*?NB>  414,  ‘word,’  hence  here  ‘thing’  (cf. 
use  of  Heb.  I3*i).  So  Bev.,  Kamp.,  Mar.;  the  latter  suggests  that  x  in 
the  unique  spelling  xuj  cn  suite  was  intended  as  emendation  to  our 
word.  A  third  derivation  is  offered  by  Perles,  JQR  O.S.  18  387,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  GB,  as  from  Heb.  and  Syr.  n*?D,  ‘despise,’  the  noun  to  be 
read  as  ‘abuse,  slander’  (also  suggesting  xSd^  for  vhi'  y25);  but  then 
tr  is  improper.  I  prefer  the  traditional  interpretation  with  Behr.,  Dr., 
Kon.,  Hwb.,  al.  For  the  danger  of  a  even  in  speech  s.  Ecc.  5s. — 
xtn]  Otherwise  always  uj,  as  many  mss  here;  prob.  assimilation  to 
*oja  sup.  <&  0  om.  prec.  conj. — *ia; y m  pom]  For  the  penalties  and  VSS 
s.  at  25. — nm^]  The  rt.  nr-’  here  =  dt  25;  there  is  no  reason,  with 
BDB,  GB,  to  postulate  two  Heb.  rts.  cf.  Kon.,  Hwb. — S.  at 
2 9. — nruj  ‘Like  this  =  thus,’  so  Sa.;  so  Ezr.  5 7  =  prob.  n:rr  APO 
pap.  10, 1.  8;  cf.  Heb.  nxi d,  e.g.,  1  Ki.  737;  erroneously  AEz.,  Hitz.,  Behr., 
al.,  ‘like  this  one,’  i.e.,  their  God. — 30.  uj  *iajn]  (5  0  asyndeton. — 05 
has  transposed  the  words  S23  i<p’  oXtq?  zfj<;  x&pccq,  i.e.,  as  though 

'id  hiz.  A  by  reminiscence  of  249  +  1x1  to:  epya.  All  0  texts  add  an 
extensive  plus  at  end,  most  of  them  with  a  doublet  -r^uoaev  auTouq  || 
Tju^aev  auTouq;  A  is  in  sad  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  4.  NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S  MADNESS. 

The  story  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  encyclical  edict  emanating 
from  the  king,  with  the  salutation  c.  3,  31-33  (c.  4,  1-3),  and 
the  concluding  pronouncement,  his  confession  of  God,  34  (37). 
The  body  of  the  document  contains  three  acts:  (i)  1-24  (4-27) 
the  problem  of  the  king’s  mysterious  dream  and  Dan.’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it;  (2)  25-30  (28-33)  the  story  of  the  king’s 
mania;  (3)  31-34  (34-37)  his  restoration  to  prosperity.  Defi¬ 
nite  metrical  structure  is  evident  for  331,  41'2-  7b'9-  n-14,  and  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  vv.31'34.  The  whole  story  is  com¬ 
posed  in  a  lyric  strain.  Bert,  casts  all  the  spoken  parts  into 
verse  form. 

The  amazing  malady  which  possessed  Nebuchadnezzar, 
known  scientifically  as  lycanthropy,  is  presented  in  a  simple 
and  natural  way.  There  is  no  idea  of  his  possession  by  Satan, 
a  view  advanced  by  Origen  but  denied  by  Jer.  (at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  comm,  on  the  chap.),  no  idea  of  metamorphosis,  such 
as  has  been  advanced  by  some  learned  if  not  scientific  students 
(s.  dEnv.,  p.  319),  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jer.,  who  insip¬ 
idly  eft.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Hydra  and  the  Centaurs.  The 
disease  is  well  known  in  the  sad  annals  of  the  human  mind  and 
attested  by  scientific  examination.  With  it  is  associated  the 
primitive  werewolf  superstition,  which  may  have  its  rational¬ 
istic  support  in  the  actual  frenzies  of  the  human  kind.  Reff.  for 
this  phenomenon  from  ancient  and  modern  studies  have  been 
assembled  by  Pusey,  pp.  428  Jf.,  and  in  a  popular  but  well-docu¬ 
mented  volume  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  The  Book  of  Were-Wolves , 
London,  1865,  in  comparison  with  whose  terrible  tales  Neb.’s 
madness  was  a  mild  case.1  Even  if  the  essence  of  the  story 
were  true,  that  Neb.  was  so  afflicted,  after  the  manner  of 
‘  geniuses  ’  and  of  many  royal  persons,  as  George  III  of  England 
and  Otho  of  Bavaria,  corroboration  of  it  can  hardly  ever  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  archaeology,  for  royal  families  do  not  leave  me- 

1  See  also  W.  H.  Roscher,  ‘Das  von  der  Kynanthropie  handelnde  Fragment  des 
Marcellus  von  Side,’  in  Abhandlungen  (phil.-hist.  Klasse)  of  the  Saxon  Academy, 
vol.  17,  1896.  Zock.,  p.  30,  gives  an  extensive  bibliography.  Lammens,  La  Syrie , 
149,  notes  that  Ibn  Batrik  records  a  similar  madness  of  the  crazy  Hakim  (ii,  218). 
Wilson,  p.  289,  registers  a  monograph  by  D.  R.  Burrell,  ‘The  Insane  Kings  of  the 
Bible,’  Am.  Journ.  of  Insanity ,  April,  1894,  493-504. 
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morials  of  such  frailties.  The  alleged  malady  is  not  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

A  partly  parallel  saga  of  Neb.,  observed  by  Grot.,  has  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  ev.,  ix,  41,  6,  and  in  shorter  form, 
in  his  Chronicle  (only  preserved  in  Armenian);  s.  ed.  Schoene, 
1,  42  (the  former  text  also  in  Muller,  Frag.  hist,  gr.,  4,  282). 
Eusebius  says:  “I  found  also  in  the  book  of  Abydenus  on  the 
Assyrians  the  following  in  regard  to  Neb.:  Megasthenes  says 
that  Neb.  became  stronger  than  Herakles,  and  made  wars  upon 
Lybia  and  Iberia,  and  having  conquered  these  countries  settled 
a  part  of  their  inhabitants  on  the  right  of  Pontus.  After  this,  it 
is  said  by  the  Chaldaeans,  he  ascended  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and, 
being  possessed  by  some  god  or  other,  cried  aloud:  ‘O  Babylo¬ 
nians,  I,  Neb.,  announce  to  you  beforehand  the  coming  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  Bel  my  ancestor  and  the  Queen  Beltis  are  alike 
powerless  to  persuade  the  Fates  to  avert.  A  Persian  mule  will 
come,  having  your  own  deities  as  his  allies,  and  will  bring  slav¬ 
ery.  He  who  will  help  him  in  this  undertaking  will  be  the  son 
of  Medes  [or,  by  correction,  of  a  Median  woman ,  with  ref.  to 
Nabonidus  and  his  Median  mother,  with  Gutschmid  and 
Schrader],  the  boast  of  Assyria.  Would  that  before  my  citizens 
were  betrayed,  some  Charybdis  or  sea  might  receive  him,  and 
utterly  extinguish  him;  or  else  that  betaking  himself  elsewhere, 
he  might  be  driven  through  the  desert,  where  is  no  city  nor  track 
of  man,  where  wild  beasts  have  their  pasture,  and  birds  do 
roam,  and  that  among  rocks  and  ravines  he  might  wander  alone; 
and  that  I,  before  he  imagined  this,  might  meet  with  some  hap¬ 
pier  end !  '  Having  uttered  this  prophecy,  he  forthwith  disap¬ 
peared.”  For  criticism  of  these  passages  and  their  relation  to 
Dan.  4  s.  Schrader's  notable  essay,  ‘Die  Sage  vom  Wahnsinn 
Nebukadnezar's,’  in  Jahrbiicher  fur  prot.  Theologiey  1884,  618- 
629.  He  would  assign  only  the  first  part  of  the  statement  to 
Megasthenes,  c.  300,  and  the  story  of  the  oracle  to  Abydenus, 
who  prob.  lived  in  the  2d  cent.  b.c.  He  notes  the  several  strik¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  veritable  history  in  the  anecdote  and  eft. 
with  it  unfavorably  the  story  in  Dan.,  which  certainly  lacks  any 
definite  historical  traces  apart  from  the  general  coloring,  which 
would  better  suit  a  later  age  than  that  of  Neb.  Two  plausible 
similarities  between  the  Greek  and  the  Aramaic  story  have  been 
observed  and  variously  appreciated  by  students.  One  is  the 
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oracle  received  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  the  other  the  wild 
animal-like  existence  to  which  Neb.  would  condemn  the  traitor 
to  his  land.  The  apologists  for  Dan.  have  made  the  most  of 
these  likenesses,  e.g.,  Heng.,  Pusey,  dEnv.;  they  hold  that 
Abydenus’  version  is  the  younger,  a  perversion  of  that  in  Dan. 
For  the  latest  lines  of  defence  the  pertinent  cc.  in  Wright,  Wil¬ 
son,  Boutflower,  should  be  consulted.  Others  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  story,  recognize  these  features  as  of  a  common  origin 
of  tradition,  e.g .,  Bert,  and  Schrader  (p.  628);  and  so  Bev.,  Dr. 
Others  deny  in  toto  any  relation,  so  vLeng.,  and  most  recently 
Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  266.  The  latter  points  out  that  the  similarities 
are  in  mere  commonplaces,  and  that  the  wild  life  desired  for  the 
traitor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  king’s  affliction.  This  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  simplest.  Neb.  left  but  a  faint  tradition  behind  him; 
Her.  knows  him  only  under  the  name  Labynetos  I,  as  father 
of  Labynetos  II,  i.e.,  Nabonidus,  and  Jos.,  AJ  x,  n,  1,  after 
summing  up  a  few  items  of  information  concerning  him,  con¬ 
cludes:  “These  are  all  the  histories  I  have  met  with  concerning 
this  king.”  2 

More  immediate  objects  of  historical  criticism  are  found  in 
the  edict  form  of  the  alleged  encyclical  of  Neb.  and  in  its  sub¬ 
stantial  contents  of  confession  by  the  heathen  king  of  the  God 
of  Daniel.  As  an  edict  the  document  is  historically  absurd;  it 
has  no  similar  in  the  history  of  royal  conversions  nor  in  ancient 
imperial  edicts.  Comparison  with  the  Persian  imperial  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  God  in  Jerusalem  as  ‘the  God  of  heaven’  in  Cyrus’ 
edict,  Ezr.  1,  and  the  papyrus  rescript  of  Arsames  to  the  Jews 
at  Assouan  offers  no  parallel.  Not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  the 
chancellery  style  of  such  documents,  but  the  narrative  passes 
fluidly  from  the  first  to  the  third  person  and  back  to  the  first. 
Calv.’s  remark:  “haec  autem  personarum  uarietas  sensum  non 


2  There  appears  to  have  been  a  later  midrashic  expansion  of  the  legend  among 
the  Jews,  first  hinted  at  in  (£  v.28  and  then  specified  in  Aphrem  Syrus  at  v.24:  “This 
refers  either  to  Evilmerodach  or  to  Neb.’s  wife,  who  in  his  absence  for  those  seven 
years  administered  the  government.”  This  speculation  is  found  in  an  expanded 
form  in  Rashi  (cited  here  by  Galle),  who,  at  Jer.  52s1  and  Is.  1415,  tells  how  Evil¬ 
merodach  took  his  father’s  place  in  his  illness,  was  thrown  into  prison  upon  the 
latter’s  restoration,  and  upon  his  death  refused  the  crown  for  fear  Neb.  might  re¬ 
turn,  but  he  allayed  his  fears  by  casting  Neb.’s  body  out  of  its  tomb.  In  0!>’s  form 
of  the  story  (s.  at  end  of  this  chap.)  we  also  have  early  midrash  about  Neb.’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  treatment  of  tradition  by  S.  Bernstein,  K.  Nebucadnezar  von  Babel  in 
der  jiid.  Tradition ,  1907,  72  pp.,  I  have  not  seen. 
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reddit  ambiguum  aut  obscurum,”  indicates  that  he  recognized 
a  difficulty  but  could  not  relieve  it.  Some  would  hold  that  the 
section  w.26*31  was  interpolated  by  Dan.,  so  e.g.,  Calv.,  Hav., 
dEnv.  (the  latter  glosses,  p.  367:  “Dan.  ajouta — pour  ses  lec- 
teurs”).  Others,  Kran.,  Zock.,  boldly  recognizing  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  document  as  a  first-hand  royal  edict,  because  of  its 
theological  character,  etc.,  hold  that  Dan.  was  the  writer,  who 
composed  the  declaration  by  order  of  the  king  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  events.  We  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  lit¬ 
erary  phenomenon  of  the  change  of  person  in  this  story,  a  change 
which  sets  in,  from  the  1st  pers.  to  the  3d,  in  v.16  (19),  the  1st 
pers.  being  resumed  in  v.31  (34).  Acc.  to  most  modern  comm, 
the  change  is  ‘a  lapse/  or,  with  Alar.,  ‘the  author  forgot  him¬ 
self/  Cha.  boldly  asserts  that  this  irrational  change  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  superiority  of  (&,  which  assigns  a  larger  portion  to 
the  3d  person.  But  it  has  not  been  observed  by  the  comm,  that 
the  same  phenomenon  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  which 
begins  with  the  ego  of  the  hero  and  passes  over  into  the  3d  pers. 
at  37.  Here  B  and  the  secondary  Aramaic  version  (Neubauer’s 
text)  have  the  3d  pers.  throughout,  but  it  is  well-nigh  univer¬ 
sally  admitted .  that  the  Gr.  Tobit  is  the  original  form.  The 
change  of  person  in  both  stories  is  due  to  an  unconscious  dra¬ 
matic  sense.  In  Tobit  the  hero  speaks  in  the  first  act,  but  when 
the  drama  passes  to  other  scenes  and  characters,  the  ordinary 
narrative  style  of  the  3d  pers.  is  adopted.  And  so  in  our  story, 
in  which  the  alleged  edict  form  sat  lightly  on  the  composer’s 
mind,  dramatically  the  account  of  the  king’s  madness  is  told 
in  the  3d  pers.,  for  of  that  he  would  not  have  been  a  sane  wit¬ 
ness;  the  change  of  person  is  anticipated  somewhat  too  early  in 
v.16.  The  dramatic  propriety  involved  appears  from  the  fact 
that  probably  most  readers  do  not  stumble  over  the  incongruity. 
To  the  same  sense  of  the  dramatic  belongs  also  the  shifting  from 
Heb.  to  Aram,  in  c.  2. 

The  text  of  (S  which  rarely  runs  with  ip  will  be  treated  in  an 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  chap.  By  the  fatality  of  the  Mediaeval 
Christian  division  of  chapters,  generally  attributed  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Langton  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  first  three  vv.  of  this  story 
were  attached  to  c.  3.  This  arrangement  of  U  was  followed  by 
the  printed  editions  of  III  and  also  by  GV,  fortunately  not  by 
EVV,  except  JV,  which  follows  Jewish  usage.  (See  in  general 
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G.  F.  Moore,  ‘The  Vulgate  Chapters  and  Numbered  Verses  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible/  JBL  12,  73-78.)  The  ancient  tradition  was 
correct  in  its  division,  e.g.,  the  pericope  titles  of  the  uncials  A 
and  Q;  the  chapter  division  in  147,  the  Syro-Hexapla,  and  the 
Chigi  ms,  in  Hipp.,  Jer.,  A;  so  Jeph.  (‘fourth  chapter’),  and 
apparently  AEz.  Also  in  £H  a  Closed  (greater)  Paragraph  begins 
at  431  of  the  Heb.  edd.,  while  Gin.  allows  no  break  between  cc. 
3.  4  (vs.  Bar,  who  indicates  a  Closed  (lesser)  Paragraph  at  that 
point).  Further,  the  ancient  Seder,  or  Lection  division  started 
at  v.30.  See  further  §3. 

C.  3,  31-33  (C.  4,  1-3).  The  encyclical  epistle  is  introduced 
with  a  salutation  in  which  Neb.  declares  how  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  declare  the  signs  and  wonders  that  God  M ost  High  has  wrought 
for  me  (31.  32),  concluding  with  a  metrical  paean  of  praise: 

33.  How  great  are  His  signs :  and  how  mighty  His  wonders  ; 

His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom :  and  His  dominion 
with  age  and  age  along. 

For  Neb.’s  confession  of  God  Most  High  cf.  Comm,  at  326,  and 
v.  inf. 

31.  6mss  Ken.,  2MSS  de  R.  +  nSt?  'dj],  3MSS  +  ana  =  0.  The 
plus  is  borrowed  from  626. — bn  K'DDj?  ?d?]  Cf.  3*.  Or0  Lu.  h116  om. 
conj.  in  — nju”  pan1?:?]  0  slpfjvrj  upiiv  xXtjOuvOs^;  another  tr. 

of  the  same  formula  in  Tob.  i10  Cod.  Sin.,  x°dpetv  sot  xoXXa  y^votxo, 
cf.  the  greeting  xXetcxa  x^P£tv  in  papp.  of  1st  cent.  b.c.  (noted  in 
Charles,  Apoc .,  at  Tob.  l.c.).  In  the  Elephantine  papp.  the  formula  is, 
e.g.,  ‘the  God  of  heaven  ask  much  after  the  health  of  X.’  For  the  par¬ 
allels  in  Ezr.  5 7  and  712  s.  the  writer’s  note  on  kulla  in  J AOS  43,  391  Jf. — 
32.  N'HDni  N\nx]  Cf.  DMfiiDi  nnx  Dt.  4s4,  etc.,  0  atpeta  x.  x£paxa,  a 
freq.  phrase  in  Gr.  Bible,  s.  Thayer,  Lex.,  s.v.  cnj-xstov  for  reff. — d>t  id>*] 
As  Torrey  has  observed,  Composition  and  Bate  of  Acts,  38,  this  idiom 
occurs  in  his  Cilician  Aram,  inscription  (JAOS  35,  370),  in  Syr.,  and 
also  is  represented  in  the  Gr.  of  Acts  1427,  154;  n£  is  similarly  used  in 
Heb.,  e.g.,  Dt.  i30. — Dip  ids’]  —  424,  62;  the  phrase  in  Acts  65;  for  the 
prep.  s.  26-  9. — 33.  n?P]  The  same  adv.  in  Syr.,  e.g.,  Pesh.  Mt.  711;  cf. 
similar  in  Ileb. — 0  om.  for  brevity  ‘his  signs,’  ‘his  wonders.’ — l/jV] 
See  on  Vd?*?  32. — 111  11  ny]  =  431,  cf.  d j?  73;  similar  use  in  Heb., 
bw  oy  Ps.  72s,  with  which  comm.  eft.  Ovid,  Amor,  i,  15/.,  “cum  sole 
et  luna  semper  Aratus  erit”;  cf.  our  ‘with  the  morning,’  etc. 

1-6  (4-9).  Neb.,  frightened  by  a  dream,  summons  his  wise 
men  for  the  interpretation,  but  only  Dan.  is  found  competent. 
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For  the  theme  of  royal  dreams  s.  Int.  to  c.  2.  Neb.  introduces 
his  tale  with  a  brief  idyllic  phrase  picturing  his  happiness  when 
the  tragic  event  occurred.  (A  similar  element  of  pathos  appears 
in  the  epitaph  of  Eshmunazar  of  Sidon,  CIS  i,  3;  Lidz.,  NE  417, 
Cooke,  N SI  no.  5.)  He  was  enjoying  life  unconcerned  {relaxed, 
careless)  and  flourishing  in  the  splendors  of  his  Babylonian  pal¬ 
ace — like  another  Rich  Man  in  another  story  (v.1).  His  quiet  is 
disturbed  by  an  ominous  dream  which  frightened  him  (v.2). 
The  two  parts  of  the  v.  are,  like  v.1,  in  poetical  parallelism,  and, 
as  on  reasonable  grounds  (s.  Notes),  the  words  and  visions  of 
my  head  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition,  the  v.  reads  with 
this  omission  as  a  true  double  trimeter,  with  the  hemistichs 
rhyming.  All  the  classes  of  the  wise  men  are  summoned  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  dream,  but  they  were  found  incompetent  (vv.3- 4 
(*■  7>),  until  at  last  Dan .  came  in  (v.5a(8a)).  The  king  recognizes 
him,  with  pardonable  pride  recalls  his  court  name  Belteshazzar, 
fiamed  after  my  god ,  i.e.,  Bel  (acc.  to  the  etymology  assumed),  and 
welcomes  him  as  one  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  holy  Deity  (v.b). 
The  story  is  deftly  told.  The  seer  was  Daniel  to  the  Jewish 
readers,  but  Belteshazzar  to  the  court.  And  while  the  story 
connects  with  the  sequel  of  c.  2  in  stating  Dan.’s  pre-eminence 
among  the  wise  men,  actually  giving  him  the  title  of  Master  of 
the  Magicians  (v.6(9)),  it  proudly  makes  him  enter  alone  and 
last  of  all,  as  though  of  a  different  class  from  the  other  wise  men. 
In  historical  verisimilitude  the  king  should  have  consulted  the 
chief  of  the  wise  men  first,  particularly  if  he  recalled  Dan.’s 
extraordinary  faculty  in  interpreting  to  him  the  earlier  dream 
(and  so  (S  transforms  the  story,  s.  Note  at  end  of  chap.).  But 
a  higher  dramatic  end  is  gained  by  having  Dan.  enter  trium¬ 
phantly  at  last ,  when  his  colleagues  again  have  been  nonplussed. 

In  v.5b(8b>,  repeated  in  v.6a,  Neb.  speaks  of  Dan.  as  one  in 
whom  is  holy  Deity's  spirit .  The  last  noun  is  unarticulated  (in 
the  abs.  state),  and  is  exactly  comparable  with,  and  a  literal 
reminiscence  of,  Gen.  41 38,  where  the  heathen  Pharaoh  calls  Jo¬ 
seph  ‘a  man  in  whom  there  is  a  spirit  of  Deity/  or  rather  ‘a 
divine  spirit.’  Here,  as  in  Gen.,  the  pi.  for  God,  jNH^X,  is  not, 
against  Behr.,  a  polytheistic  expression,  i.e.,  ‘gods,’  and  it  is, 
against  Behr.,  Cha.,  the  Aram,  equivalent  of  Jhwh’s  epithet  in 
Jos.  2419,  DvwTip  0’s  deov  is  right  as  against  the  pi.  of 

U  (Jer.  takes  pains  to  contradict  0),  and  against  comm,  and 
l5 
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modern  VSS  in  general,  e.g .,  Grot.,  “loquitur  ut  idolalatra,” 
cited  approvingly  by  Mar.  But  Ra.,  CBMich.,  Ehr.  correctly 
understand  it  as  of  singular  mng.  See  further  Notes  on 
211,  325.  In  addition  to  the  material  in  the  Babylonian  field  for 
the  use  of  ilu,  pi.  ilani,  as  generic  terms,  we  may  compare  the 
Egyptian  distinction  between  the  universal  idea  of  ‘God,’  neter , 
e.g.,  in  comparison  with  ‘the  god  of  my  city,’  in  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  chap,  cxxv;  s.  Budge,  Tutankhamen,  etc.,  1923,  p. 
148,  with  the  accompanying  discussion.  In  v.6(9)  vast  trouble 
has  been  given  by  the  statement  that  the  king  bids  Dan.:  the 
visions  of  my  dream  which  I  have  seen  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  tell,  yet  at  once  proceeds  to  tell  the  dream  himself.  But 
the  trouble  is  removed  by  the  suggestion  in  the  Note  to  read 
v|Tn  (‘ visions-of ’)  as  ‘lo,’  i.e .,  ‘Here  is  the  dream,  interpret 
it!’ 

1  (4).  n!?F]  See  on  rhz*  3s9;  it  is  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  which  in 
Jer.  4931  is  ‘care-free,’  then  ‘at  rest,’  with  EVV  et  al.  For  the  moral 
implication  cf.  zhr;  uSe*,  Ps.  7312. — So  Bar,  Str.  and  Kau.,  §55, 
3; Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit.,  preferred  by  Mar.,  §76,  c.  But  the  former  is 
approved  by  the  similar  forms  in  217,  3s9,  611,  and  the  emph.  512,  Ezr. 
53- 12,  in  all  which  Gin.  so  reads  without  question.  For  the  resp.  statistics 
of  ai  and  e  s.  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr.,  p.  53.  Bar’s  rdg.  is  doubtless  the 
elder  form.  There  are  two  cases  in  APO  where  with  suffix  -ns  is  written 
(s.  Index),  also  in  a  pap.  in  AP,  no.  81,  1.  115.  All  other  cases  in  papp. 
have  -rv>3. — pjn]  The  green  tree  is  figure  of  prosperity,  for  the 
righteous  Ps.  92l3ff-,  for  the  wicked  Ps.  37s5. — 'Syn]  (5  by  paraphrase 
Ixl  t.  0p6vou  piou;  0  texts om. ;  Orp- c-  insert  <6’s  rdg.  (Jer.  regards  the  rdg. 
as  of  0),  followed  by  Lu.,  who  adds  the  doublet  x.  xtav  ev  Ttp  Xatp  (xou, 
where  Xato  is  patent  error  for  vao>  —  Vd'h.  Lu.’s  rdg.  may  belong  to 
orig.  0,  having  dropped  out  by  haplog.,  with  evuxvcov. — 2  (5) . 

On  the  impf.  following  the  pf.  cf.  Kau.,  §73,  4,  Mar.,  Gr.  §101.  Kau. 
remarks:  “Die  Ablosung  des  Perfects  durch  das  Imperf.  mit  1  ent- 
spricht  hier  ganz  der  Ablosung  des  hebr.  Perfects  durch  Impf.  consecu- 
tivum  und  es  ist  nicht  unwahrscheinlich,  dass  hier  die  Gewohnung  an 
die  hebr.  consecutio  temporum  einen  Einfluss  ausgeiibt  hat.”  The  first 
part  of  this  statement  is  correct,  the  second  is  not  proved.  The  alterna¬ 
tion  of  pf.  and  impf.  is  one  of  the  picturesque  elements  in  the  diction 
of  the  dialect. — PYH?]  The  word  is  used  of  dream  fantasies,  esp.  of 
impure  dreams;  s.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Lexx.  It  is  used  in  Mand.  for 
‘Tauschung,  Blendwerk,’  Nold.,  MG  p.  64,  n.  2,  in  Syr.  of  the  Fata 
Morgana,  Brock.,  Lex.  s.v.\  in  Rabb.  along  with  vb.  •vnn,  of  concep- 
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tions  of  the  mind,  and  then  in  particular  of  impure  dreams.  Also  a 
magical  inscription  in  my  Aram.  Incant.  Texts  (s.  p.  82)  lists  the  xnNin 
with  incubi  and  ‘  visions.’  Cf.  the  denotation  of  Arab,  halama ,  and  this 
particular  mng.  in  Syr.  ’ ethelamlam.  Buxt.,  Jast.  derive  from  Heb.  mn 
‘conceive,’  and  so  Behr.,  who  eft.  the  Bibl.  use  for  conceiving  evil  ideas, 
e.g.,  Ps.  71S.  But  Arab,  harhara ,  ‘disturb,’  with  its  derivatives,  suggests 
an  independent  rt.;  cf.  Arab,  harra ,  ‘abhor.’  I  welcome  therefore  an 
oral  suggestion  from  Prof.  M.  L.  Margolis  that  we  connect  with  our  rt. 
here,  har  =  harhar,  the  lnD  of  Gen.  316,  universally  but  with  difficulty 
derived  as  from  mn  and  interpreted  as  mng.  ‘pregnancy’;  but  the  form 
requires  our  rt.  mn  and  so  means,  as  Margolis  suggests,  ‘pruriency,’  i.e., 
the  sexual  metaphysical  condition.  On  account  of  the  unpleasant  de¬ 
notation  of  the  word  AEz.  takes  care  to  specify,  iS  j\si  aSn  *vnn 
‘a  mental  harhor  without  excretion.’  Prob.  for  the  same  reason  om. 
the  phrase.  And  actually  v2\s*n  'ltm  of  may  be  an  exegetical  addi¬ 
tion,  inserted,  as  similarly  in  v.7,  from  v.10  and  228,  to  avoid  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  denotation;  it  disturbs  the  metrical  balance  of  the  v.  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  (5.  ©  auvexApafev,  i.e.,  as  a  vb.  nmn,  which 
as  Bert,  recognized  =  Arab,  harra. 

3  (6).  nSyjn]  =  r*yn,  s7;  s.  on  2»— 4  (7).  Kt.,  t'1??  Sr.] 
=  5®,  i.e.,  the  lyr.  as  in  Syr.;  for  the  Kt.  cf.  Dalm.,  Gr.  §71,  and  Nold., 
SG  §21,  d. — 5  (8).  pnx  Kt.,  also  mss  pns]  Mich.,  Kit.  for  f£r.  11™, 
Bar  Gin.  notes  both  I£res.  Str.  cites  mss  with  Bab.  punctuation 
* nhrdn  and  ’ aharon .  The  equivalent  phrase  to  the  present  jnnN  t;  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Afrikar  papp.,  APO  pap.  52,  col.  1,  1.  5,  'U'on  pnx  S>*,  col. 
2,1. 1,  pn«  Sy  n  ny,  also  (?)  pap.  56,1.  8  (=  AP  Abifear,  11.  53.  64.  133). 
Hav.,  approved  by  vLeng.,  first  determined  the  true  character  of  the 
form.,  namely  as  pi.,  P“!™>‘,  and  so  as  abstract,  i.e.,  ‘at  last.’  He  has 
been  followed  afresh  by  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  267;  and  by  W.  R.  Arnold, 
JBL  31,  23,  upon  the  basis  of  the  papp.  Similar  pis.  are,  e.g.y  Heb. 
nnw  ( e.g.,  2  Sa.  223),  and  some  rare  Syr.  adverbs  cited  by  Nold.,  SG  §155, 
A.  But  it  is  not  necessary  with  Arnold  to  replace  'v;  with  S7;  per  con. 
s.  Torrey’s  elucidation  of  this  use  of  V,  which  is  corroborated  by  ©  egx; 
and  &  ‘ ada?nmd .  Discussions  of  various  attempts  at  the  phrase  are  given 
at  length  by  Kamp.  The  £r.  PT>N  =  Syr.  ‘another’  appears  as  plus 
in  Orp  [egx;  ou]  sxEpo?  =  Lu.;  this  was  followed  by  U  donee  collega 
(rdg.  exalpot;  for  Ixepoc;!).  The  tr.  is  prob.  Aquila’s,  not  of  ‘the 
Three,’  as  Jer.  states.  And  so  AEz.,  ;nnx;  but  correctly  Ra., 
tom  njnns  *v2>n,  followed  by  GV  EW. — nxtcraSs  ns v  h]  See  at  i7. — 
pemp  Pn?N]  Polytheistic  is  the  articulated  Phcen.  phrase  in  the  Esh- 
munazar  Inscr.  ( CIS  i,  no.  3  =  Lidz.,  NE  p.  417,  Cooke,  NSI  no.  5), 
11.  9.  22.  aenpn  Dj^Ncn),  ‘the  holy  gods.’  ©here  and  in  the  other  cases 
of  'np  /E?n  nn  (vv.6-  15)  tr.  xveu^a  Oeou  fry tov;  the  same  construction 
in  511  in  0S  Orp*c  Lu.  (©  ignoring  #tp).  In  v.6  Orp  has  ayfou. 
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6  (9).  i?  .  .  .  "p  .  .  .  n]  =  ‘in  whom  ...  for  whom,’  so  rightly 
0  and  GV  (‘welchen  ich  weiss’),  hut  B  tr.  n  by  quoniam ,  and  so  EVV 
‘because.’ — D:x]  In  O.T.  only  here  and  Est.  i8,  djn  p«,  ‘none  compel¬ 
ling’;  here  ‘disturbing,  incommoding,’  EVV  ‘troubleth.’  The  vb.  is 
used  in  Rabb.  of  ‘forcing,  outraging’  (so  Syr.),  and  also  ‘taking  by 
force,  confiscating,’  and  with  it  is  to  be  connected  Djn  (=  Haf.?)  in 
the  Nerab  Inscrr.  (Lidz.,  NE,  p.  445,  Cooke,  NSI  nos.  64.  65)  and  the 
ZKR  Inscr.,  col.  2,  1.  20. — 'll?]  0  &  as  sing.,  B  pi.  This  sentence  in 
makes  Neb.  ask  Dan.  to  tell  him  the  dream  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  ( cf .  c.  2),  while  acc.  to  vv.5- 7  Neb.  narrated  the  dream 
to  him.  0  relieved  the  obvious  difficulty  by  the  plus  axouaov  [t.  opacnv] 
i.e.y  as  which  is  accepted  by  Mar.  in  his  text  and  by  Torrey,  Notes , 
I,  p.  267.  Whelped  itself  out  by  a  forced  paraphrase,  ‘in  the  visions  of 
my  dream  I  was  seeing  a  vision  of  my  head,  and  do  thou  its  interpre¬ 
tation  tell.’  Giesebrecht,  GGA1  1895,  p.  598  (s.  Kamp.’s  exposition), 
has  suggested  reading  wm  tell.’  Ehr.  would  read  n  sdSh 

‘the  dream  which  I  saw  I  will  tell,’  and  then  takes  ‘and  the  visions 
of  my  head  on  my  bed,’  v.7,  as  second  object.  But  the  simplest  emenda¬ 
tion  is  to  read  ‘behold !’  This  use  of  'in  appears  in  the  papp.  APO 
pap.  1,  1.  23,  pap.  54,  1.  7  (s.  Cowley  AP  index),  the  ostrakon  in  APA 
no.  M,  col.  1, 1.  4,  col.  2, 11.  1.  3  (Lidz.,  Eph.>  2,  236  Jf.).  This  was  early 
confused  with  the  word  for  ‘vision,’  and  0  felt  bound,  exceptionally, 
to  insert  ‘hear.’  The  reference  of  the  suffix  in  is  then  unimpeach¬ 
able. 

7-15  (10-18).  The  king  proceeds  to  relate  his  dream.  He  saw 
a  great  and  growing  tree  which  appeared  to  reach  the  sky  and 
to  extend  to  the  horizon.  The  dream  is  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  Median  Astyages,  who  dreamed  of  a  vine  growing  out  of  the 
womb  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  which  came  to  1  extend  over  all 
Asia/  the  vine  being  the  future  Cyrus  (Her.,  i,  108);  and  by 
that  of  Xerxes,  who  in  preparing  for  his  expedition  against 
Greece  saw  himself  crowned  with  a  shoot  of  olive,  whose  branches 
extended  over  every  land,  but  afterward  the  crown  about  his 
head  disappeared  (ib.,  vii,  19).  A  similar  dream  is  told  of  the 
caliph  Othman  I  ( c .  1270);  s.  Hiiv.,  who  cites  d’Ohsson,  Allgem . 
Schilderung  des  ottom .  Reiches ,  27 3  jf.  But  our  story-teller  is  also 
following  good  native  literary  tradition.  There  is  Ezekiel’s  fig¬ 
ure  of  Israel  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  which  was  cropped  by  an 
eagle  and  planted  ‘in  a  city  of  merchants/  where  it  grew  and 
became  a  spreading  vine,  Eze.  171  ff- ;  while  the  figure  is  taken  up 
again  in  vv.22ff-,  when  the  Lord  takes  a  shoot  from  the  top  of 
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the  cedar  and  plants  it  in  the  mountains  of  Israel,  where  ‘it 
shall  bring  forth  boughs  (cpy)  and  make  fruit  .  .  .  and  shall 

dwell  under  it  all  fowl  of  every  wing  (3o  Vnnn 

Cp),  in  the  shadow  (b^)  of  its  branches  dwelling/  Still  more 
articulated  is  the  same  prophet’s  symbol  of  Assyria  (the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Egypt)  as  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  c.  31:  ‘Its  stature  be¬ 
came  great  (nrDJ),  •  ♦  •  and  its  boughs  were  multiplied,  and 
its  branches  became  long.  ...  In  its  boughs  nested  (mp)  all 
the  fowl  of  heaven  (D'ESTI  CpJ?),  and  under  its  branches  brought 
forth  their  youngall  thewild  beasts  (mETi  jT»n),  and  in  its  shadow 
dwelt  all  (?)  great  nations’  (vv.5-  G).  In  the  judgment  upon  this 
cedar  we  see  ‘its  branches  fallen  upon  the  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,’  etc.,  with  the  beasts  and  birds  feasting  on  ‘the  carcass’ 
(vv.i2.  13) .  But  our  narrator,  while  reminiscent  of  the  classic 
figures,  is  inventive  and  independent.  With  him  the  Tree,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  Empire  of  Man,  is  to  be  cut  down,  but  not  destroyed, 
that  all  may  know  that  God  is  Potentate  in  that  Empire  of 
Man.  The  Jew  here  speaks  with  the  universalism  of  the  Second 
Isaiah ;  he  seeks  not  his  own,  nor  does  he  despise  humanity,  but 
his  sure  faith  is  that  God  must  rule.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
trope  of  the  tree  for  national  life  is  abundant  in  the  O.T.;  e.g ., 
the  contrast  between  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  are  to  be 
cut  down  and  ‘the  shoot  that  shall  come  forth  of  the  stock  of 
Jesse,’  Is.  io33-!!1;  and  compare  the  borrowed  tropes  of  the 
vine  and  the  cedar  in  2  Baruch,  representing  Israel  and  the 
Roman  empire. 

Bert,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  display  the  poetic 
structure  of  the  passage,  v.7b'14  (I0b*17),  with  the  exception  of  the 
prose  interlude  in  v.10(13)a,  and  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  Ew.,  Lohr,  Mar.,  Cha.,  JV.  But  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason,  with  Mar.  followed  by  Cha.,  to  compress  vv.7b‘9  (10b-12) 
to  two  stanzas  of  two  stichoi  apiece  by  omitting  ‘and  the  height 
thereof  was  great,’  and  ‘in  it  was  food  for  all.’  Omitting  the 
introductory  ‘the  visions  of  my  head,’  which  is  either  simply  a 
title  or  a  gloss  (s.  the  Notes),  these  w.  may  be  translated: 

lb,  Upon  my  bed  I  was  seeing — 

And  lo  a  tree 

In  the  midst  of  the  earth , 

And  its  height  was  great. 
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8.  The  tree  grew  and  waxed  strong , 

A  fid  its  height  reached  unto  heaven 

And  the  view  of  it  to  the  whole  earth's  end ; 

9.  The  leafage  of  it  fair 

And  its  fruit  much, 

And  food  in  it  for  all; 

Under  it  the  wild  life  taking  shade , 

And  in  its  branches  lodging  the  birds  of  the  sky, 

And  from  it  feeding  all  flesh . 

In  this  arrangement  the  usual  double  trimeter  is  divided  at 
the  beginning  of  each  stanza  into  three  dimeter  feet,  a  frequent 
phenomenon  in  Heb.  poetry.  But  for  the  angel’s  utterance, 
yy  iib-14  (Hb-17)^  noj-  more  can  be  said  than  that  the  lines  are 
cast  in  poetic  mould;  there  is  no  metrical  evenness,  it  is  vers 
libre  I 


7  (10).  Sy  'ltm]  The  clause  is  punctuated  with  athnah, 

and  must  have  been  regarded  as  title  to  the  following.  Orig.  <S  (which 
also  ignores  '23JPD  Sy)  0  om.  'fc’tn  >irm,  which  is  supplied  unsyntac- 
tically  by  Orp  with  ■?)  Spaai;  (V  al.  al  6pcfoec<;,  so  also  Q  subter  lin.), 
and  by  Lu.,  grammatically  construing  in  acc.  pi.  with  vA  H  =  fH, 
uisio  capitis  mci  in  cubili  meo.  The  evidence  of  the  first  three  VSS 
authorizes  us  to  exclude  the  unnecessary  clause,  which  would  then  be 
similar  to  the  identical  gloss  in  v.2  and  a  reminiscence  of  228,  cf.  71.  The 
comm,  either  attach  it  to  the  prec.  v.,  e.g.,  Bert.,  Lohr,  Ehr.,  or  pre¬ 
dominantly  regard  it  as  an  absolute  clause.  (Too  freely  EVV,  ‘these 
were  the  visions,’  etc.).  So  vLeng.,  most  recent  comm.,  Torrey  (‘a  sort 
of  paragraph  heading,’  Notes ,  I,  268). — nun  nrn]  Cf.  231. — ncn]  But 
(&  -f)  opaat?  auTou,  i.e.,  as  nD,  which  may  be  preferable,  avoiding  the 
repeated  non.  S.  Field  on  the  strange  tr.  of  <SS;  I  think  the  Syr.  trans¬ 
lator  found  0paacs  for  opatnq,  took  it  for  Opauacs,  and  hence  his  ren¬ 
dering. — 8  (11).  *1P™  r!9'1]  It  is  debatable  whether  the  vbs.  indi¬ 

cate  process  or  state;  for  the  former  interpretation  CBMich.,  Hitz., 
Klief.,  Bev.,  Pr.,  and  Keil  suggestively:  “ihnen  (the  perfects)  entspricht 
im  zweiten  Hemistich  das  Impf.  als  die  Form  des  anstrebenden 
Antriebs.”  This  view  is  doubtless  corroborated  by  the  repetition  of  the 
vbs.  in  v.19  and  adds  liveliness  to  the  scene.  So  EVV.  The  other  inter¬ 
pretation  is  accepted  by,  c.g.,  vLeng.,  Behr.,  Dr.,  Cha.,  ‘was  grown.’ — 
nTTI?.]  Also  v.17;  here  (5  0  xuto<;  auTou  (i.e.,  ‘its  circumference,’ 
xutos  is  used  of  a  concave  body),  and  so  0  v.17,  where  (B  Spocats;  in  v.19 
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(5  y.oxoq,  where  ©  correctly  xup(a.  There  is  no  reason  to  amend  the 
word;  ‘its  appearance,’  i.e.,  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  it  reached  the  hori¬ 
zon.  So  &  11  EVV  and,  e.g .,  Bev.,  Mein.,  Torrey.  The  form  {cf.  Kau., 
§55  end,  §6i,  4)  is  identical  with  Syr.  mehotd ,  selotd ,  or,  better,  it  may 
have  been  =  Heb.  niTI7,  e.g.,  8s,  so  Bev.  Haupt’s  revision  of  the  lines 
(in  Kamp.),  exchanging  nmrn  and  map,  v.9,  has  against  it  the  repeti¬ 
tion  in  v.17.  Kamp.  gives  an  extended  discussion  of  the  word. — 9  (12). 

The  same  word  in  Heb.,  Ps.  10412. — n3^‘]  With  BDB  GB  rt.  22s* ; 
with  nasal  insertion  s.  on  nSyjn,  v.3.  But  Del.,  Prolegomena ,  114,  Mein., 
Pr.,  Kon.,  Ilwb.,  refer  to  the  Akk.  rt.,  anabu ,  ‘spring  up.’ — P1?]  Rt.  pr, 
cf.  pin1*  inf.  Nold.,  MG  130,  n.  4,  regards  ma-  as  ‘a  very  ancient  form 
of  the  prefix,’  vs.  Kau.,  p.  112,  who  considers  a  a  pretonic  heightening. 
Acc.  to  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr .,  40,  “'D  and  its  like  are  rather  Heb.  loan¬ 
words  in  Aram.,  and  the  Heb.  —  is  retained  as  stationary.” — m-i'ta] 
So  Bar,  s.  his  note;  Gin.  om.  dagesh;  the  same  variation  in  v.18.  For 
n*?2  s.  at  240.  Bert,  rightly  notes  that  (also  U)  distinctly  gives  the 
true  interpretation,  ‘food  for  all  was  in  it,’  with  EVV  vs.  fft  and  some 
comm. — mnnn]  (&  ©  pref.  xxi,  exc.  49  90  91  106  232  h120. — Vyon]  = 
‘take  shade’;  for  such  operative  (‘innerlich  transitiv’)  causatives  cf. 
Kau.,  §33,  r,  GK  §53,  d,  seq.  The  strong  form  of  is  found  only 

here  and  in  the  Peal  perf.  nbSy  and  ppl.  pSSi*. — to  2  nv>n]  For  form  of 
n  s.  Kau.,  §55,  p.  100.  The  phrase  =  Heb.  mm  run. — jm'  Kt., 

I£r.]  Heb.  mss  and  Syr.  scpperd  are  predominantly  fern.  (s.  Lexx.),  cf. 
inf.,  v.18,  where  nax  is  construed  with  fern.  vb.  But  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
consequence  in  gender  agreement  in  early  Aram.  {cf.  Sachau,  APO 
273),  the  Kt.  may  be  retained  with  Kamp.  vs.  Kau.,  p.  165,  n.  3. — nax] 
S.  on  ms  235.  As  against  Kau.,  §59,  c,  Brock.,  VG  1,  §148,  postulating 
orig.  kittal  or  kuttid ,  the  orig.  form  is  supur ,  cf.  similar  words  in  Barth, 
Nb.,  §110.  The  hatef  vowel  here  is  reminiscent  of  orig.  u. — pin'']  See 
on  pcmi  25. 


10  (13).  The  second  act  of  the  dream  drama  is  ushered  in  by 
the  vision  of  a  Vigilant  and  Holy  One  descending  Jr 0771  heaven 
callhig  with  a  loud  voice.  We  have  here  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  Wakeful  Ones,  generally  known  in  our  translations  as  the 
Watchers,  who  play  so  important  a  role  in  Enoch,  Jubilees,  the 
XII  Testaments,  etc.  {cf.  the  short  note  of  Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Jud ., 
371).  They  appear  also  in  Zad.  Frag.,  p.  2,1.  18,  VVJ?  1^31 

(with  correction  of  actual  iTJj).  The  word  Tj;  is  Aramaic  in 

form,  although  it  has  its  Heb.  counterpart,  and  is  doubtless  an 
importation  from  the  current  syncretistic  religion.  Hence  prob¬ 
ably  the  addition  of  the  epexegetical  ‘and  holy/  to  secure  the 
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identification  with  the  angelic  category.  The  same  combination 
appears  in  Enoch:  201  ‘the  holy  angels  who  watch/  i.e .,  the 
archangels;  and  122  ‘his  (Enoch’s)  activities  had  to  do  with  the 
Vigilants  and  his  days  with  the  Holy  Ones/  the  parallelism  as 
below,  v.14.  While  the  Vigilants  become  predominantly  fallen 
angels,  the  original  implication  of  the  term  as  of  beings  nearest 
to  God  is  preserved  in  these  references.  The  root  of  the  idea  is 
not  un-Biblical.  Mein.  eft.  the  eyes  of  the  Cherubs  in  Eze.  1 
and  ‘the  seven,  which  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to 
and  fro  through  the  whole  earth/  Zech.  410.  Still  closer  is  Is.  62s 
with  its  summons  to  ‘the  Watchers/  and  HS 

HUT  ‘  the  Remembrancers  of  the  Lord/  ‘  to  give  him  no  rest’  (s. 
Duhm),  suggesting  a  heavenly  caste  parallel  to  our  Vigilants. 
There  may  indeed  be  an  implied  contrast  to  this  notion  in  Ps. 
1 21,  acc.  to  which  ‘He  that  keepeth  Israel  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps.’  Identification  with  the  many-eyed  Amesha  Spentas  has 
naturally  been  attempted,  e.g.,  by  Bert.  Others,  e.g.,  Heng. 
(p.  161),  Hav.,  Keil,  would  relate  these  beings  to  the  0eo\ 
fiovXaloc  of  Diodorus  Sic.,  ii,  30,  planetary  deities  who  keep 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  universe;  and  Hav.  eft.  the  celestial 
epfnjvei^y  cfrvXafces,  eirlaKoiroi^  of  the  later  astral  theology.  An¬ 
other  interesting  line  of  development  of  the  word  is  that  which 
makes  the  my  a  guardian  spirit;  in  Philo  it  appears  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Egyptian  Ka,  while  in  both  the  Mandaic  and  the 
Christian  Syriac  literature  the  Vigilants  are  guardian  angels  (s. 
PSmith,  s.z>.).  Note  also  the  corresponding  ratiib  or  ‘watcher’ 
in  the  Koran,  5017,  who  records  the  dying  man’s  words.  For 
adequate  studies  of  the  word  we  have  still  to  go  back  to  the 
comm,  mentioned  above  and  to  the  classical  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  original  (anonymous)  editio  prima  of  the  Chigi  text, 
prefaced  to  the  text  of  ©.  A  fairly  modern  interpretation,  dat¬ 
ing  from  l’Empereur,  and  accepted  by  dEnv.,  p.  388,  is  that 
which  would  identify  the  Watcher  with  the  Angel  of  Yhwh, 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Messiah,  and  so  with  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity.  The  question  also  arises  whether  Neb.  is  speaking 
in  terms  of  revelation  or  acc.  to  his  own  Pagan  notions.  The 
former  is  the  view  of  Klief.,  who  argues  from  the  repetition  of 
‘the  Vigilant  and  Holy/  in  Dan.’s  words,  v.20.  But  it  is  much 
more  plausible  to  assume,  with  Heng.,  Keil,  that  Neb.’s  descrip¬ 
tion  is  consciously  given  a  Pagan  coloring;  Dan.  indeed  quotes 
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the  king’s  terms  for  the  angelic  being  as  a  cue,  but  for  him  it 
is,  deliberately,  4  the  decree  of  the  Highest/  v.21,  not  of  the  Vigi- 
lants  as  in  v.14.  The  latter  v.  is  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
later  astral  determinism. 

11  (14).  And  thus  the  Vigilant  made  loud  proclamation:  Cut 
down  the  tree :  arid  break  off  its  branches .  Strip  off  its  foliage :  and 
scatter  its  fruit.  The  beasts  wander  away  from  beneath  it :  and  the 
fowl  from  its  branches.  The  pi.  imp  vs.  have  for  their  subjects 
the  celestial  executors  of  the  decree,  cf.  Is.  401.  But  v.12(13),  the 
tree  is  not  to  be  destroyed;  its  stump  with  its  roots  is  to  be  left 
in  the  earth ,  clamped  with  a  bond  of  iron  and  brass.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  metal  clamp  has  given  rise  to  many  interpretations, 
the  most  common  one  of  which  since  Jer.  is  that  all  madmen 
are  bound,  and  so,  e.g.,  Heng.,  Klief.,  Knab.  VLeng.  proposed 
the  rationalistic  idea  that  the  bond  was  to  keep  the  tree  from 
splitting,  which  would  be  satisfactory  if  there  were  evidence 
that  such  a  practice  was  followed  in  ancient  arboriculture.  Pr. 
thinks  that  it  figures  in  general  Neb.’s  confinement.  Others  find 
in  it  an  allegorical  mng.,  e.g.,  Rosen.,  Hitz.,  Keil,  Bev.  It  is  best 
to  follow  Ra.,  with  Mar.,  Cha.,  Torrey,  to  the  effect  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism  that  Neb.  should  not  be  removed,  with  which  cf.  v.23. 
The  text  further  reads  that  he  should  be  left  in  a  bond  of  iron 
and  brass  in  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  might  then  mean,  exposed 
to  the  elements,  in  parallelism  with  the  following  clause,  let  him 
be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven.  But  as  we  have  then  two  moments 
in  the  one  sentence,  Torrey’s  excellent  suggestion  is  accepted  that 
we  supply  a  vb.,  let  them  feed  him  [with  the  grass  of  the  field] 
(s.  Notes),  which  gives  the  necessary  item  of  his  eating  grass 
like  oxen,  v.29.  This  entails  the  omission  of  the  last  two  words 
of  the  v.,  in  the  grass  of  the  earth ,  which  were  subsequently  in¬ 
troduced  to  supply  the  defective  moment.  The  v.  then  would 
end  with,  and  with  the  beasts  shall  be  his  lot.  With  this  item  there 
is  a  change  from  the  metaphor  of  the  tree  to  the  actuality  figured; 
we  may  compare,  with  Knab.,  the  similar  transition  in  Eze.  3111, 
Mt.  2213,  Lu.  1246;  cf.  also  the  dramatic  development  of  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  vineyard,  Is.  51  ff*.  The  uncovered  reality  is  continued 
in  v.13(16):  his  intelligence  is  to  be  dehumanized,  made  like  that 
of  a  beast;  the  distinctive  glory  of  man  is  to  be  taken  away 
from  him.  And  seven  tunes  shall  pass  over  (or  by)  him.  The  most 
ancient  and  common  interpretation  (e.g.,  that  of  (6  Jos.,  Jer.  (at 
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v.34),  Ra.,  AEz.,  Jeph.,  and  most  moderns)  is  that  seven  years 
is  meant;  Behr.  eft.  the  corresponding  Heb.  word  for  ‘time’ 
used  as  year  in  rVT I  r iJJO,  Gen.  1810;  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  last  part  of  Dan.  (s.  at  725).  However, 
other  calculations  have  been  propounded.  Hipp.  tells  of  a  view 
which  identified  a  ‘time’  with  one  of  the  four  seasons.  Aph. 
Syr.,  Chrys.,  Theodt.  think  of  a  time  as  one  of  the  two  seasons, 
summer  and  winter,  i.e .,  after  Persian  reckoning.  See  for  a  long 
discussion  dEnv.,  pp.  336-341,  also  vLeng.,  and  for  a  good  ab¬ 
stract  Knab.  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  know  what  was  meant. 
There  may  have  been  a  tradition  of  a  seven  years’  madness  in 
Neb.’s  case.  Or  the  figure  ‘seven’  is  conventional,  even  as  nine 
years  was  the  term  for  the  were- wolf  in  Greek  folk-lore;  s.  W.  W. 
Hyde,  Greek  Religion  and  Its  Survivals ,  186  jf.  For  the  use  of 
the  number  in  Bab.,  Jewish  and  Pers.  lore,  s.  Scheftelowitz,  Die 
altpers.  Religion  u.  d.  Judentum ,  134. 

10  (13).  'oiro]  Grr.  vary. — "''>*]  =  v.20.  An  elder  identi¬ 
fication  (s.  Pole,  Synopsis )  with  Heb.  *vs,  ‘  messenger’  (so  Kau.,  §10, 
2,  a,  Behr.)  is  now  generally  given  up,  s.  the  Lexx.,  Mar.  Glossary. 

=  ‘awake,  wakeful,’  U  uigil,  as  in  Syr.,  corresponding  to  the  Heb. 
ppl.  of  “11;,  e.g.,  ^2  ^  Song  52.  (However,  *vs  also  =  a  divine  ‘mes¬ 
senger,’  was  in  the  original  of  Is.  63s,  where  (£  rp^uc;  requires  this  vs. 

“^?.)  Ra.  and  AEz.  have  the  correct  derivation,  and  observe  that  the 
being  is  an  angel.  ‘Watchers’  of  the  EVV  is  used  in  the  old  English 
sense.  (S  tr.  the  two  nouns  by  ttyyeXoq,  ©  by  sip  x.  ayioc;;  A  36“*  have 
the  gloss  sypYjyopo*;  attached  to  the  prec.  ^lou,  taken  doubtless  from  Aq. 
and  Sym.,  as  a  scholion  given  by  Field  notes.  Jer.’s  venture  into  com¬ 
parative  religion  may  be  observed:  “Consuetudo  autem  graeci  et  latini 
sermonis  Ipiv  uocat,  quae  per  multicolorem  arcum  ad  terras  descendere 
dicitur,”  a  combination  approved  by  Rosen.,  Hav.  The  Slavic  version 
of  Hipp.’s  comm,  actually  tr.  sip  by  ‘rainbow,’  p.  123,  1.  2.  Ehr.  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  our  in  Ecc.  io15,  but  without  success.  The  Chigi 
text  of  ©  bears  the  title  to  sip  tfypuxvov,  on  which  the  anonymous  editor 
has  a  learned  monograph.  The  second  term  tfnp  is  epexegetical  to  *v>’, 
but  not,  with  Hav.,  Behr.,  in  order  to  give  it  a  moral  quality,  which 
never  implies;  a  parallel  is  as  restored  in  Is.  63s,  v.  sup. 

For  the  hendiadys  CBMich.  eft.  ‘the  roll  and  the  words,’  Jer.  36s7, 
Bev.  aenni  *u,  which  is  a  comprehensive  legal  term.  In  v.14  pa>np  is 
||  p-vy.  Heb.  is  a  term  for  divinities,  e.g.,  Dt.  33k  for  angels,  e.g.,  inf. 
S13,  Zech.  145;  and  for  saints,  e.g.,  inf.  7s1- 22,  where  p»np  is  anarthrous 
as  in  v.14,  along  with  v»n\y. — The  vivid  ppls.  of  these  vv.  are 
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ignored  by  the  Grr.  and  B;  but  this  pph  is  recognized  in  the  reminiscc.ice 
of  the  passage  in  Rev.  181- 2. 

11  (14).  Nip]  =  34. — poss.  in  APA  G,  1.  35,  ir[jnx], 
‘remove.’ — 'T^n]  But  rr^n.i  vv.9.  is.  Kau.,  §68,  “diirfte  als  Hebrais- 
mus  zu  betrachten  sein”;  Mar.  (Gloss.),  Ldhr  accordingly  correct  to 
rmnn.  Nold.  in  his  review  of  Kau.  notes  the  discrepancy  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  unreliability  of  S,  but  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
rdg.  Torrey,  Notes,  I,  268,  defends  he  eft.  Syr.  letaht,  and  argues 
that  the  rhythm  demands  the  present  pointing  here.  But  it  may  be 
an  echo  of  1N!?-  Eze.  1723. — 12  (15).  =  Syr.  ekkar;  is  a  Mass, 

error,  after  the  fashion  of  shortening  the  vowel  of  the  const.;  cf  TT., 
v.3J,  and  poss.  Ezr.  722;  s.  Kau.,  p.  103,  n.  1.  Similar  cases  are  found 
in  Aram,  words  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  II#  Ecc.  4®,  513,  but  U#  i13;  ?0'3  Est.  i5, 
etc. ;  cf.  const.  Est.  212.  The  doubled  £  is  hardly  original  (s.  on  mx 
235),  vs.  Kau.,  §59,  c.  Cf.  PV,?  >  ’Ay.yapwv,  Akk.  Amkarrfma.  For  the 
vitality  of  the  tree  stump  cf.  Is.  613,  n1,  Job  148. — imsns*]  'a  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  Aram. ;  cf.  isns*  Ezr.  726,  ‘eradication,  banishment’  (?). — ■noso'i] 
A  fresh  vb.  is  expected;  however,  the  hendiadys  is  supported  by  v.23, 
rtf  ipv  P3PC?,  and  an  additional  word  would  overweight  the  line. — 
N12  'i  K^ma]  Behr.,  followed  by  Lohr,  Ehr.,  elides  as  a  gloss  “welche 
den  Ausdruck  Njnx  3273,  aramaischer  umschreiben  sollte.”  But  why 
such  Aramaic  finesse ?  Those  comm,  must  also  elide  the  phrase  in 
v.20,  on  the  rashness  of  which  assumption  s.  Kamp.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mar.,  followed  by  Ldhr,  om.  n;*in  3273,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  absent 
in  v.20.  Torrey  accepts  this  elision,  p.  269,  noting  that  v.20b,  after  \n1S3n, 
is  a  bald  repetition  of  the  present  v.,  and  that  it  is  secondary,  because 
the  interpretation  does  not  verbally  repeat  the  terms  of  the  dream. 
He  then  ingeniously  supposes  an  original  before  NNni3,  compar¬ 

ing  vv.22- 29,  521;  this  supplied  vb.  gives  the  required  item  of  the  king’s 
eating  grass  ‘like  oxen.’  The  vb.  was  early  lost  before  the  intrusion  of 
v.20b,  and  the  moment  was  clumsily  introduced  at  end  of  the  v.  The 
word  pSn  meant  then  originally  ‘lot’  as  at  Ezr.  416. — ]  (&  d:XXoui>0fj, 
B  al.  xotTaaOrjaeToct,  but  v.20  ajXca0YjaeTac,  read  here  by  Orp  Lu.  al. ; 
Q  notes  sup.  tin.  that  y.otT.  is  from  Sym.  and  in  mg.  that  auX.  is  from  0. 
Was  rt.  >31  understood  here  (Bert.)?  At  v.30  0  correctly  e@&piQ. — 13 
(16).  Kt.,  Kr.]  The  Kt.  only  here  and  v.14,  elsewhere  as 

the  Kr.,  e.g.,  vv.29-  30.  But  irija  is  found  in  Nab.,  and  cf.  above 
I'^V*;  s.  Powell,  Supp.  Ilebr.,  p.  34;  GB  eft.  ’EXgk  Mt.  2746.  Kau.,  p. 
105,  assigns  the  form  to  £//a/,  but  Brock.,  VG  1,  185,  to  kutal,  with  5 
due  to  influence  of  u  in  orig.  'urns.  For  nu’US  p  cf.  *]Sdd  i  Sa.  1523, 
mjc  Jer.  48s,  ‘from  being  king,  people,’  also  Is.  5214,  etc.  Correctly  II 
cor  eius  ab  humano  commutetur. — For  the  impersonal  use  s.  on 
r;2  213;  similarly  inf.  vv.22- 23- 29;  cf.  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  183.  The  rt. 
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is  used  in  Syr.  of  insanity  (s.  Behr.),  and  also  in  Akk.,  e.g.,  usanna  tenki 
‘I  will  make  thee  mad’  (Pr.). — 3,1prp]  So  edd.  exc.  Bar  3!D'r)\ 

14  (17).  The  immutability  of  the  divine  purpose  is  stated  in 
a  solemn  formula  like  the  tolling  of  a  heavy  bell:  By  the  decree 
of  the  Vigilants  is  the  command :  and  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ones 
the  decision .  Hitz.  has  suggested  that  we  have  here  a  replica  of 
some  legal  formulism;  but  prob.  it  was  a  formula  of  the  astrolo¬ 
gers.  It  has  been  discussed  whether  we  are  in  presence  of  Per¬ 
sian  ideas,  so  Bert.,  or  Babylonian,  so  Heng.,  Klief.,  al.  But 
rather  this  is  an  expression  of  the  later  eclectic  determinism, 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  statement  of  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  ii,  30,  concerning  the  Babylonian  fatalism,  copicrpevr)  fc. 
pepcu'cos  fcefcvpcofievT]  Oecov  /cpiais.  Cf.  below  on  the  Book  of 
Truth  io21.  As  noted  above,  at  v.10,  the  terminology  is  definitely 
Pagan,  although  there  is  also  a  Biblical  background  to  this 
theologumenon  of  a  divine  council;  cf.  1  Ki.  2219ff-,  Is.  4426,  Job 
1-2,  and  the  ‘ assembly ’  or  ‘  council  of  the  holy  ones,’  Ps.  89s-8. 
In  later  Judaism  there  was  a  revival  of  this  antique  thought;  the 
angelic  hierarchy  is  God’s  senate,  p"T  fi'O,  or  his  family, 

with  whom  God  discusses  his  decrees;  s.  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.,  §35. 
Dr.  eft.  Sanh.  38b,  where  it  is  said,  “The  Holy  One  does  noth¬ 
ing  without  first  consulting  the  family  above,  as  it  is  said  (Dan. 
414):  By  the  decree  of  the  Watchers,  etc.”  Such  terminology  is 
true  to  color  in  a  Pagan’s  vision.  The  decree  is  issued  and  its 
execution  ordered  not  so  much  for  the  chastisement  of  Neb., 
but  that  in  the  fate  of  him,  the  type  of  human  pride  and  glory, 
all  living  may  learn  that  the  Highest  is  potentate  in  the  kingdom  of 
man — one  of  the  immortal  sentences  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ! 
Cf.  Rev.  ii15,  ‘the  kingdom  of  the  world  shall  become  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lord.’  This  principle  is  further  specified,  that  God 
gives  it  to  whom  he  will ,  and  the  humblest  of  men  he  can  raise  up 
over  it — a  truism  in  the  facts  of  history,  to  be  exemplified  after 
a  few  years  in  Neb.’s  own  successors.  As  vLeng.  observes,  this 
is  a  common  theme  of  the  Bible;  cf.  1  Sa.  27-  8,  Eze.  i724tPs. 
ii37*8,  Job  511,  Lu.  i52,  1  Cor.  i26£f-,  etc. 

15  (18).  The  relation  of  the  dream  concluded,  the  king  makes 
his  appeal  in  pathetic  accents  to  Dan.  to  give  the  interpretation, 
for  the  latter  possesses  the  spirit  of  holy  God  (cf.  v.5),  whereas 
the  royal  wise  men  have  proved  incompetent.  As  has  been  re- 
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marked  by  comm.,  those  professionals  would  hardly  have  dared 
to  interpret  to  their  royal  master  the  obviously  ill-omened  sense 
of  the  dream. 

14  (17).  For  similar  pass,  formations,  e.g .  nrhaf,  inf.,  mpi 
711,  s.  on  nap  214;  a  few  cases  in  Syr.,  Nold.,  SG  §iii.  For  the  technical 
meaning  ofoas  divine  ‘decree/  hence  practically  ‘fate/  s.  on  piu 
2*7. — ]n^]  @  (elp)  &  as  sing.;  also  tr.  by  a  sing.  For  the 

anarthrous  state  of  these  pis.,  cf.  D'cnp  Ps.  89®,  Job  51. — mss 
also  'C3i,  and  so  the  citations  in  Talm.  (s.  Bar’s  note),  followed  by  Ehr., 
al.;  0  confirms  But  vs.  Mar.,  who  reads  this  clause,  with  0,  as  an 
independent  sentence,  the  obvious  exact  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses 
demands  the  same  construction  for  'D  as  for  mu;  so  JDMich.,  al.;  for 
similar  cases  of  implied  prepositional  government  in  parallelism  in  Heb., 
s.  GK  §119,  hh.  HI  was  misled  by  0  and  tr.  et  sermo  sanctorum  ei  petitio. 
— nhSkc*]  The  parallel  ncjpb  (s.  at  316),  as  in  Ecc.  811,  has  here  the  mng. 
‘decree’  as  the  judicial  ‘response/  so  Sa .,  jawab,  and  the  parallelism 
must  set  the  mng.  of  's\  But  the  comm,  have  widely  differed.  Depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  primary  mng.  of  the  Jewish  comm.  tr.  by  ‘request/ 
so  Ra.:  the  holy  ones  are  consulted  first  by  God — that  is  the  request 
{cf.  0  HI);  Klief.  tr.  ‘Beforderung  [zu  dem  Zwecke,  dass]/  a  construc¬ 
tion  which  destroys  the  unitary  character  of  the  couplet;  Cha.’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  ‘  the  word  of  the  holy  ones  is  the  matter  in  question/  is  meaning¬ 
less.  Schultens,  Animadv.,  323,  eft.  Arab,  mas'alat  used  in  the  sense  of 
‘thing’  (s.  also  on  nSw’,  329),  and  tr.  ‘ad  decretum  uigilum  res  fit’  (so 
also  deDieu  earlier).  But  —  ‘the  thing  asked  about/  and  so  the 
‘decision’  upon  it.  In  Targ.  to  Jer.  121  pn  rh'xv  tr.  Heb.  D'Ufl'i’D. 
Further,  form  II,  1  of  Akk.  sa'alu  is  used  of  mutually  asking  questions 
and  so  of  coming  to  a  decision;  hence  Shamash  is  muUalum  ‘decider’; 
and  the  derivative  situltu  =  ‘Berathung,  Entscheidung’;  s.  Del.,  Ewb., 
p.  633.  See  in  general  Jastrow,  ‘Name  of  Samuel  and  the  Stem  Snc*/ 
JBL  1900,  82  ff.,  who  considers  the  Heb.  and  Rabb.  testimony  on  the 
use  of  the  rt.,  but  does  not  note  the  present  case.  A  magical  personage, 
Snpitd  -o,  ‘son  of  oracle-giver’  (?),  appears  in  a  bowl  text;  see  my  Aram. 
Incant.  Texts ,  152. — n  mm  tj]  Cf.  h  mm  230,  which  is  also  read 
by  many  mss  here,  and  is  accepted  by  Hitz.,  Kau.,  §11,  2,  Kamp.,  Bev., 
Pr.,  Mar.,  Lohr.  But  is  corroborated  by  (&  ews  and  II  donee,  and  the 
sense  is,  ‘until  they  shall  know’;  cf.  Behr.,  al.  We  find  the  assimilation 
of  S  in  S;  in  late  Aram.,  s.  Nold.,  MG  §54,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
demand  here  this  later  vernacular  use. — The  const,  has 
comparative  mng.,  s.  Kau.,  §85,  4,  and  for  Syr.  cf.  Duval,  GS  §366,  a. 
IT  correctly  humillimum  hominem.  For  Saw*  ©  (B  49  90)  e^ouSiv^a 
(other  mss  variant  forms);  cf.  1  Cor.  i28  to:  e£ouGevT}(iiva  e$eXe5*ro  6 
0e6^.  O'dPn  710,  Ezr.  413  are  scribal  errors  for  j _ ,  s.  Kau., 
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§51,  2,  Powell,  Supp.  Ilebr.y  p.  51  (who,  however,  allows  their  possibil¬ 
ity).  Unlike  the  suffixes  on,  02  Ezr.  34,  53,  there  is  no  support  for  the 
variation  of  -im  for  -in  in  the  papp.  Mar.  would  read  no’jn,  but  the  pi. 
is  pertinent  here;  in  Syr.  the  pi.  =  tivss  in  general,  but  also  ‘people’; 
s.  Nold.,  SG  p.  90,  Schulthess,  Lex.,  s.v . — 15  (18).  nips  i°  Kt., 

Kr.  ]  So  edd.,  many  mss  nno»a  Kt.  ©  U  support  Kt.,  only  34  h122  +  auxou 
=  2°]  =  Orp  (+  Q)  =  U;  ©  auyxpipia  auxoG,  cf.  5MSS  Ken. 

nn'j’D. — ©  BtjXtiaai,  36“*  9avspbv  xoiijaoci. 

16-24  (19-27).  Dan.’s  interpretation  of  the  dream.  It  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  description  of  the  effect  made  upon  Dan.  by 
the  king’s  narrative.  The  word  used  is  variously  translated:  If 
intra  semetipsum  tacitus ,  in  which  Jer.  must  have  followed  a 
Jewish  interpretation,  as  Ra.  gives  the  same  (pfiuO ;  so  SV;  AV 
RV  ‘was  astonied,’  JV  ‘was  appalled.’  But  the  vb.  is  not  to 
be  taken  at  its  extreme  (vs.  Dr.),  but  like  other  psychological 
terms  of  the  Sem.  be  understood  from  the  circumstances.  A 
mng.  like  ‘was  perplexed,  embarrassed,’  is  more  suitable;  cf.  the 
same  vb.  with  this  sense  in  813.  His  embarrassment  was  due  to 
the  necessity  of  unfolding  the  ill-omened  dream  to  its  subject, 
and  was  characteristic  of  his  humanity.  The  perplexity  lasted 
for  a  moment  (not  for  an  hour  with  AV !),  but  long  enough  to 
show  that  his  thoughts  were  troubling  him.  The  king  with  equal 
grace  and  courtesy  reassures  him,  bids  him  not  to  be  troubled, 
and  the  seer  in  reply  expresses  the  generous  wish,  ‘an  expression 
of  civility  and  courtesy’  (Jeph.),  that,  The  dream  be  for  thy 
enemies:  and  its  interpretation  for  thy  rivals!  17-19  (20-22).  He 
briefly  resumes  the  dream,  in  variant  words  from  the  original 
narration,  and  makes  interpretation  of  the  tree  that,  It  is  thou , 
O  king ,  thou  who  grewest  great  and  strong ,  whose  sovereignty 
reached  the  end  of  the  earth.  20.  He  summarizes  the  second  act 
of  the  dream  drama,  still  more  briefly  than  the  first  telling,  if 
with  Torrey  (s.  Notes)  we  should  excise  as  secondary  the  latter 
part  of  the  v.,  but  the  root ,  etc.  21.  He  proceeds  to  its  interpre¬ 
tation:  This  is  the  interpretation ,  0  king,  for  (=  and)  the  decree 
of  the  Highest  it  is  which  has  befallen  my  lord  the  king :  22  (25) 
that  (=  and)  thee  they  will  drive  out  from  human  kind  (with  im- 
pers.  use  of  the  3d  pers.  pi.).  The  seer  defines  the  decree  as  not 
of  fate,  nor  ultimately  of  the  Vigilants,  but  of  God  himself;  s. 
at  v.14.  In  v.22  (25)  the  veiled  allusions  of  v.12(15),  which  might 
have  defied  the  skill  of  any  Magians,  are  definitely  interpreted: 
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the  king  is  to  have  his  lodging  in  company  with  the  wild  beasts ,  is 
to  be  fed  like  oxen ,  to  be  drenched  with  the  dew  of  heaven ,  and  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  him ,  until  he  shall  know  that  the  Highest  is 
sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  man;  he  himself  is  to  learn  this  and 
through  his  experience  all  ‘  living  beings/  the  utterance  of  v.14  (17) 
being  now  precised.  But  in  the  philanthropy  of  the  story  Neb.’s 
doom  is  not  to  be  like  that  of  other  arrogant  tyrants,  for  example 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  too  late  on  his  death-bed  ‘came  to 
recognition ’  (ek  iirlyvcaaiv)  that  ‘a  mortal  should  not  be  minded 
as  though  he  were  like  God’  (2  Mac.  911*  12,  rdg.  icroOea  <ppovelv 
with  text,  rec.);  but  the  divine  power  will  triumph  in  him.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose  is  the  interpretation  of  the  stump 
left  in  the  ground  (v.23  (26)):  thy  kingdom  is  enduring  for  thee  after 
thou  contest  to  know  that  Heaven  is  sovereign .  For  the  first  time  in 
Jewish  religion  (s.  Notes)  we  meet  with  £  Heaven ’  as  surrogate 
for  ‘God’;  the  word  may  have  been  chosen  here  with  tact  in 
contrast  to  the  baseness  of  all  that  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  The 
term  itself  is  one  which  like  ‘  the  Highest  ’  has  entered  into  the 
syncretistic  vocabulary  of  the  later  religion  and  would  have  been 
understood  by  a  cultured  Pagan,  Persian  or  Semite  or  Western. 
But,  v.24  (27),  with  the  benevolence  characteristic  of  the  Bible 
religion  the  doom  may  be  averted  by  the  king  ‘bringing  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance.’  As  Jonah  preached  his  rough  gos¬ 
pel  of  repentance  to  the  Ninevites,  so  Dan.  offers  his  gentle 
counsel  to  the  king,  that  thou  break  off  thy  sins  by  right-doing 
and  thy  transgressions  by  showing  mercy  to  the  afflicted.  The  long 
twelve  months  that  intervened  before  the  calamity  was  respite 
for  the  possible  repentance.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  simple 
moral  code  was  about  all  that  could  be  demanded  of  a  Pagan, — 
‘to  do  justice  and  love  mercy/  ‘to  leave  off  from  evil  and  to 
do  good'  (Ps.  3415),  for  there  was  no  thought  of  his  conversion 
to  the  Jewish  religion.  But  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
made  this  a  locus  classicus  for  their  dispute  over  ‘good  works’; 
e.g.,  Pole  ad  loc “Pontificii  (i.e.,  Papists)  ex  hoc  loco  satisfac¬ 
tions  suas  et  merita  colligunt.”  See  the  reviews  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  Hav.,  dEnv.,  Knab.  In  part  the  strife  lies  about  the 
word  ‘righteousness/  HpTi,  on  which  opinion  varies,  whether 

it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  general  sense  or  in  the  later  Jewish 
denotation  (passing  over  into  the  Syr.  and  Arab.)  of  ‘almsgiv¬ 
ing.’  This  is  without  doubt  the  eldest  and  most  constant  inter- 
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pretation,  that  of  Grr.,jJ>H  (eleemosynis) ,  Jewish  comm.,  most 
Cath.  scholars  (so  Knab.),  JV,  and  also  of  some  Prot.  comm., 
e.g .,  Grotius,  Berth.,  and  of  Calvin,  with  a  shading  of  the  word 
as  ‘benignity.’  The  almost  equivalence  of  ‘righteousness’  and 
‘almsgiving’  appears  in  Tobit  (a  book  as  old  at  least  as  our 
stories),  where  the  two  terms  are  constantly  paired,  e.g.,  129, 
1411.  In  the  Talm.  ‘righteousness’  =  ‘almsgiving,’  and  there 
are  approximations  to  this  mng.  in  N.T.  There  is  corresponding 
parallelism  elsewhere  in  O.T.,  e.g.,  Ps.  3721,  1124.  And  indeed 
why  the  Protestants  should  quarrel  with  the  Catholics  over  the 
Biblical  virtue  of  charity  it  is  hard  to  see.  A  Christian  might 
oppose  the  Lord’s  counsel  to  the  Rich  Young  Man,  Mk.  io21; 
also  the  character  of  Dorcas,  who  was  ‘full  of  good  works  (  = 
Rabb.  and  charities’  (Acts  936),  and  of  Cornelius 

whose  chief  virtues  were  his  ‘charity  to  the  people’  and  his 
prayers  (• ib .,  io2).  But  it  is  better  not  to  identify  ‘righteousness’ 
here  too  exactly  with  ‘almsgiving’;  rather  it  is  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  for  good  works,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  where,  Mt.  6lff*,  Sifccuocrvvr}  is  followed  by  the 
specific  terms  of  alms,  prayer  and  fasting.  Similarly  here  right¬ 
eousness  is  particularly  specified  by  charity.  A  more  crucial 
question  is  the  mng.  of  p1£,  translated  in  EVV  by  ‘break  off,’ 
for  which,  however,  the  ancient  rendering  was  ‘redeem,’  so  Grr. 
Xvrpcocrai ,  If  redime  (so  prob.  which  transliterates  ij).  The 
latter  mng.  is  that  held  by  AEz.,  Cath.  comm,  in  general,  also 
some  Prot.  scholars,  e.g.,  Grotius,  Bert.,Zock.,  RVmg;  the  former 
by  Sa.,  Ra.,  Calv.  and  most  Prot.  comm.,  also  dEnv.  The  for¬ 
mer  interpretation  has  philological  corroboration  from  the  O.T., 
the  other  and  elder  understanding  being  based  upon  the  later 
development  of  the  rt.  as  ‘redeem.’ 

16  (19).  ddotn]  Kau.,  §36,  regards  this  and  pSaiDs  Ezr.  63  as 
Hebraisms.  But  Nold.,  ZDMG  1876,  p.  326,  had  claimed  such  forms 
as  genuine  Aramaic;  for  similar  kantal  formations  in  Syr.  s.  Duval,  GS 
§197,  Nold.,  SG  §180,  and  for  their  treatment  as  kautal  rather  than  as 
b&tal  s.  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr.,  pp.  44  mn  n^a]  ‘For  a  moment/ 
rather  than  with  RV  JV,  ‘for  a  while,’  or  the  absurd  ‘for  one  hour’  of 
AV;  s.  on  3®.  The  prep,  a  =  time  at  which,  as  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  85 
(s.  BDB  454 b),  not  with  0  &U  as  quasi  una  hora. — >n; vq  Kt.,  Kr.] 
Q  &  U  =  Kr— 0  om.  the  clause  .  .  .  ndSd  nj;,  through  confu¬ 

sion  with  the  foil,  'ioto  njp.  The  lacuna  was  supplied  by  Orp-  c  Lu. — 
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Y?n:r]  Mar.,  Gr.  §52,  after  Bev.,  Behr.,  has  recognized  this  and  -pSro' 
510  as  true  juss.  forms  with  omission  of  the  usual  energetic  element  n 
before  the  suff.  Similar  cases  are  found  in  the  monuments,  e.g .,  Tema 
Inscr.  ( CIS  ii,  no.  113)  1.  14,  'mnsr,  and  in  the  papp.,  but  the  usage 
is  not  consistent,  s.  Sachau,  APO  p.  270,  a;  similarly  the  impfs.  pr-*', 
poSrr  v.13  have  juss.  mng. — ’XiD  Kt.,  Kr.]  Kr.  represents  the  later 
pronunciation;  Kt.  is  supported  by  the  papp.,  but  an  ostrakon  presents 
ns,  s.  Cowley,  PSBA  1903,  pp.  264  Jf.  =  Eph.}  2,  2 36/. — "pxjr]  The 
rt.  as  strong  X'A  always  in  the  papp.,  and  in  some  cases  in  Syr.,  s.  Nold., 
SG  §172,  C. — Originally  participial  form  from  "n>',  s.  Kau.,  §58, 
2,  h.  The  ppl.  gained  the  technical  sense  of  ‘rival,’  s.  Lexx.  s.v.  heb. 
-ns. — 19  (22).  froSn  Kin  nnjx]  ‘It  is  thou,  O  king’;  cf.  for  a  similar 
period  237- 38. — n]  Rel.  pronoun,  ‘who.’ — nm  Kt.,  Kr.]  Kau.,  p.  79, 

rightly  regards  the  Kr.  as  ‘incomprehensible.’  has  carried  to  the 
extreme  its  standardizing  process  of  eliminating  y  in  the  diphthong.  I 
cannot  follow  Torrey’s  defence  of  ill  in  his  Notes ,  I,  271. — ’lrvDl]  Bev. 
notes  the  form  as  ‘very  peculiar’:  we  should  expect  after  the 

analogy  of  the  Syr.  But  the  former,  along  with  the  latter,  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  Targ.;  it  is  here  a  cognate  nominative:  ‘  thy  growth  waxed.’ 
— n^7]  The  rt.  is  found  in  the  papp.  both  as  nod  and  n*jc;  e.g.,  nx*JD 
APO  pap.  13, 1.  2,  but  due,  pap.  28,  1.  6.  The  pointing  here,  in  place  of 
expected  n?D,  may  represent  orig.  otherwise  Torrey,  l.c.  Also  s. 

on  nvjs  v.21. — x;nx  »pdS]  mss  also  'x  So  *poS  =  H;  &  ‘to  all  ends  of 
the  earth. — 20  (23).  s»nj]  B  V  106  5MSS  pref.  ev. — ©  auXcaGfjaeTat:  s. 
at  v.12. — pa^rv]  ©  dXXocwGwatv  but  v.13  aXXayrjaovTac. — Torrey’s  po¬ 
sition  that  all  of  v.20  after  vuSon  is  secondary  is  very  reasonable;  I  will 
simply  cite  his  argument  (p.  269):  “The  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
passage  in  vs.  20  is  merely  a  scribe’s  repetition  from  vs.  1 2  is  found  not 
only  in  the  remainder  of  verses  20-23  (where  it  is  evident  that  the  plan 
of  the  original  writer  was  to  refer  in  a  few  words  to  each  of  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dream — divine  command;  destruction  of  the  tree;  the 
stump  left  in  the  ground — and  not  to  repeat  the  original  wording),  but 
also,  and  especially,  in  the  old  Greek  translation,  in  which  this  part  of 
vs.  20  is  lacking.” 

21  (24).  xt^d]  Also  mss  nTM  =  ©  -f  autou. — mrjn]  &  U  om.  conj.; 
U  haec  est  inter pretatio  sententiae ,  etc.,  attempting  to  obtain  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  connection.  Here  and  continuing  into  v.22  with  "[Si  there  is  a 
simple  alignment  of  clauses  without  logical  articulation;  cf.  Kau.,  §102, 
Mar.,  Gr.  §130. — man  Kt.,  Kr.,  so  Bar,  Str.;  al.  Kt.  (also  fHB); 
Mich.  For  the  rt.  s.  at  v.19.  Kau.,  p.  79,  Kamp.,  comm,  generally, 
regard  Kt.  as  error.  Torrey’s  valuable  comments  correctly  illuminate 
the  form;  it  is  survival  of  the  ancient  stative,  i.e .,  as  instanced  in 
Syr.,  e.g.,  Jer.  3223  maa,  and  in  Mand.  n*oa^D;  point  accordingly 
— 22  (25).  mnS]  Otherwise  always  xinS,  s.  at  220. — p*vin]  nn  occurs 
16 
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in  APO  pap.  5,  L  10  (not  recognized  by  Sachau),  s.  Cowley,  AP  no.  33. 
— PPDXd]  The  most  notable  case  of  this  impersonal  use  of  the  3d  pi.; 
particularly  d  propos  to  the  present  case  is  Lu.  1220,  xauTfl  xfj  vux/rt 
^ux-rjv  aou  ahrouatv  dtxb  aou  (n.b.  present  tense). — 23  (26). 

=  ‘persisting,  abiding,’  with  ref.  to  Neb.’s  life;  in  627  as  epithet  of  God. 
— n  p]  Of  time,  so  Ezr.  512;  =  Syr.  p  or  "O  p;  cf.  Arab.  prep. 
mundu,  ‘since’;  for  the  impf.  in  place  of  the  poss.  pf.  cf.  Nold.,  SG  §267. 
— x'w]  As  surrogate  for  ‘God’  also  1  Mac.  318,  etc.,  P.  Aboth  i,  3,  etc., 
Lu.  i518- 21  j  and  elsewhere  in  N.T.;  cf.  ‘kingdom  of  Heaven’  =  ‘k.  of 
God’;  for  the  Rabb.  use  s.  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  §viii,  and  for  the  lit¬ 
erature  Schurer,  GJV  ii,  268,  n.  47.  For  corresponding  use  in  the 
Pagan  religions  ( e.g .,  Latin  Coeltis )  s.  vLeng.,  and  Cumont,  Monuments 
relatifs  atix  mysteres  de  M  it  hr  a,  87,  Les  religions  orientaleSy  c.  5,  n.  64. 
The  VSS  generally  avoid  the  heathen  implication. 

24  (27).  pS]  ‘Therefore,’  s.  at  26. — xuSc]  Kenn.  80,  &  om.,  2MSS 
Kenn.  om.  'dSd. — t??]  For  the  Aram,  idiomatic  use  of  —  S  s.  at 
224,  and  cf.  >nv?p  616- 19* 24;  similar  (Aramaizing?)  use  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  'ty  hide' 
Ps.  166,  s.  BDB  758a,  GB  588a;  for  Mand.,  Nold.,  MG  §158,  and 
idioms  in  Arab.,  Wright,  Gr.  §59,  b.  In  3s3  Dip  is  used. — -pan  Kt., 
i£r.]  If  regarded  as  a  sing,  the  Kt.  shows  thickening  of  x  into  ’;  parallel 
is  Syr.  ha\dhd.  As  pi.,  as  is  most  likely,  so  VSS,  EVV,  Kamp.,  etc.,  we 
should  expect  with  Hitz.,  Bev.  with  the  Kr.  representing 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  form  is  equivalent  of  Heb.  N?0,  with  loss  of 
x,  i.e.y  — ni^7V]  S.  Comm.;  for 'x  ‘alms’  in  Talm.,  cf.  P.  Aboth ,  v, 
13  (19)  and  s.  Talm.  Lexx.  For  Jewish  and  early  Christian  approxima¬ 
tions  of  StxaioauviQ  to  this  mng.  s.  N.T.  Lexx.  and  GB  p.  6756.  In 
Gen.  156  'x  is  a  work  of  religion,  a  ‘merit’;  cf.  its  use  in  the  Tema 
Inscr.  as  ‘a  religious  due’  (Bev.).  In  916  'X  otherwise. — pis]  For  the 
VSS  and  comm.  s.  Comm.  The  vb.  is  best  explained  from  its  use  in 
Heb.,  e.g.,  Gen.  2740,  ‘and  thou  shalt  break  off  (npis)  his  yoke  from 
thy  neck,’  where  Targ.  Jer.  tr.  with  the  same  vb.;  so  Ra.  with  reminis¬ 
cence  of  that  passage.  Cf.  P.  Aboth ,  iii,  9  (8),  ‘whoever  casts  off  (p*yid) 
the  yoke  of  the  Law.’  Secondarily,  'd  was  used  in  the  Targg.  as  = 
Sxjj,  ‘redeem,  save,’  e.g.,  Ju.  ii39,  Is.  4517,  which  mng.  it  has  in 
Syr.,  e.g.,  purkdnd  =  ‘salvation.’  Hence  there  was  an  apparent  philo¬ 
logical  justification  for  ‘redeem’  here,  as  followed  by  the  VSS,  but  not 
in  the  context,  as  Keil  rightly  observes:  “weil  die  Siinden  kein  Gut 
sind,  das  man  einlost  oder  ablost.” — 10?]  Inf.  of  pn. — V$.  Mich.,  al. 
CF£]  The  form  with  Mich.’s  accentuation  (s.  on  pjy,  3s4)  is  pass.  ppl. 
of  ‘be  lowly,’  with  the  sing.  so  GB,  Konig,  Hwb.,  vs.  Kau., 
§57,  a,  who  argues  for  katal  form,  so  BDB.  The  other  accentuation 
is  prob.  reminiscent  of  Heb.  ‘the  meek’  of  the  land;  s.  Rahlfs, 

und  up  in  den  Psalmen.  The  ppl.  form  is  corroborated  by  Targ. 

The  writer  has  argued,  JBL  1909,  59,  that  the  same  word  ap- 
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pears  in  the  ZKR  Inscr.,  1.  2,  where  njy  itn  =  ‘man  of  humble  birth1; 
Torrey  similarly,  JAOS  35  (1917),  356/.,  translating  ‘in  distress.’  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Aram,  word  is  not  ‘an  imitation’  of  the  Heb.,  vs.  Pr., 
who,  after  vLeng.,  regards  it  in  the  technical  sense  of  ‘the  poor’  of  the 
Pss.,  i.e.,  the  Lord’s  people. — 10]  For  the  indirect  question  cf.  the  use 
of  Job  i11,  etc.;  also  Acts  W2,  et  &'pa. — nT\-]  Found  APA  D,  1.  4. 
So  ^  here  and  712,  s.  Bar  and  Kau.,  p.  94;  cf.  232,  inSo;  s.  on  the 
next  word. — “l^r  ]  The  strong  rt.  also  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  For  the 

formation  s.  Barth,  Nb.,  §62,  2,  c,  as  feat  Hat,  cf.  Brock.,  VG  1,  §140; 
treated  by  Kau.,  §57,  c,  as  katel.  For  the  mng.  cf.  v.1.  The  VSS 
render  here  differently:  ©  (B  and  most  mss)  Icrrai  piaxpiOupLoc;  {cf.  Heb. 
adj.  “ps)  toT?  xapaxTtjpiacffv  aou  (4MSS  de  R.  iniSrSj  cfm  329)  j  0s6q; 
Orp  Lu.  om.  6  0e6s,  and  Lu.  has  piaxpoOupda;  prob.  b  0e6;  is  secondary 
in  ©texts.  S>  ‘until  he  remove  from  thee  thy  transgressions’;  H 

forsitan  ignoscat  (Am.)  delictis  tuis  (sc.  deus  as  in  orig.  ©).  Sa.,  Jeph., 
Ra.  have  the  interpretation  now  generally  adopted,  e.g.,  EW,  ‘a 
lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.’  But  AEz.  (so  also  GrVen)  understood 
njH£,  as  in  Heb.,  =  ‘healing,’  and  followed  the  VSS  in  rendering  as 
‘error’;  so  Calv.,  Munster,  hence  mg.  of  AV  RVV,  ‘a  healing  of  thy 
error.’ 


25-30  (28-33).  It  all  happened  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  When 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  time  of  the  divine  respite,  he  was 
walking  upon  the  royal  palace  of  Babylon ,  possibly  upon  the 
famous  Hanging  Gardens,  the  remains  of  which  Koldewey  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  discovered,  he  spake  and  said :  Is  not  this  Babylon 
the  Great,  which  I  have  built  for  a  royal  residence  ?  While  the  word 
was  still  in  the  king’s  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  which 
announces  the  hour  of  doom.  The  details  of  the  divine  decree, 
obscurely  set  forth  in  the  dream,  clearly  interpreted  by  Dan., 
are  solemnly  rehearsed.  At  that  very  moment  the  word  was  ful¬ 
filled.  One  new  touch  only  is  added  to  the  description  of  the 
terrible  mania  which  befell  him:  His  hair  grew  like  eagles’  feath¬ 
ers  and  his  nails  like  those  of  birds. 

The  setting  of  the  scene  and  the  king’s  self-complaisance  in 
his  glorious  Babylon  are  strikingly  true  to  history.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  of  Babylonia  recalls  these  proud  words  in  reading  Neb.’s 
own  records  of  his  creation  of  the  new  Babylon;  for  instance 
(Grotefend  Cylinder,  KB  iii,  2,  p.  39):  “Then  built  I  the  palace 
the  seat  of  my  royalty  {ekallu  mtlMb  sarnitia),  the  bond  of  the 
race  of  men,  the  dwelling  of  joy  and  rejoicing”;  and  (East  India 
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House  Inscr.,  vii,  34,  KB  ib.,  p.  25):  “In  Babylon,  my  dear  city, 
which  I  love  was  the  palace,  the  house  of  wonder  of  the  people, 
the  bond  of  the  land,  the  brilliant  place,  the  abode  of  majesty 
in  Babylon.”  The  very  language  of  the  story  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Akkadian.  The  glory  of  Babylon,  ‘that  great  city'  (Rev. 
18),  remained  long  to  conjure  the  imagination  of  raconteurs.  For 
the  city’s  grandeur  as  revealed  to  the  eye  of  the  archaeologist  we 
may  refer  to  R.  Koldewey,  Das  wieder  erstehende  Babylon ,  1913 
(Eng.  tr.  Excavations  at  Babylon ,  1915),  with  its  revelation  of 
Neb.’s  palace,  the  temples,  etc.  ( cf .  summary  by  the  same  writer 
in  Arch.  Anzeiger ,  1918,  coll.  73-81);  further,  to  L.  W.  King,  A 
History  of  Babylon,  1915  (c.  2  treats  the  remains  and  excava¬ 
tions);  and  for  a  recent  discussion  of  the  size  of  Babylon  and  a 
defence  of  the  reliability  of  the  Classical  reff.,  W.  H.  Lane,  Baby¬ 
lonian  Problems ,  1923  (esp.  c.  7).  For  the  Classical  reff.  s.  the 
appendices  to  these  last  two  works,  Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  iv,  cc. 
13-15,  and  Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘The  Fourth  Monarchy/  c.  4.  Acc. 
to  Pliny,  Seleucus  Nicator  (c.  300)  drained  the  city  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  but  its  decayed  magnificence  must  have  remained  to 
that  age,  enough  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  glory. 

For  the  bestial  appearance  of  the  insane  Neb.  (a  common  ab¬ 
normality)  Ball,  Daniel ,  27,  eft.  the  description  of  the  ‘Baby¬ 
lonian  Job’:  ‘Like  a  sh e-ndkim  or  a  Mkil- demon  he  made  my 
finger-nails  grow’;  and  he  finds  other  points  of  contact  between 
the  Bab.  story  and  Dan.  4,  pp.  30  /.  Also  cf.  the  Ahikar  story, 
‘my  nails  were  grown  long  like  eagles/  Harris’s  tr.,  p.  91,  and  s. 
his  remarks,  p.  lviii. 

25  (28).  nSu]  See  at  240;  if  used  nominally  here  (not  adverbially, 
‘  altogether  ’),  then  the  adverbial  form  has  taken  rank  as  a  noun. — 
N33]  Elsewhere  nas;  s.  at  v.21.  fft’s  paragraphing  is  erroneously  placed 
between  vv.25- 26. — 26  (29).  nxpp]  So  v.31;  otherwise  rsp  p  242.  The 
sentence  is  nominal,  dependent  on  the  foil.  v. — S:rn]  See  at  v.1;  0  vac^ 
36“*,  4v  oYxti). — S22  n  nhidSd]  ©  variously. — 27  (30).  .  .  .  njy] 

For  this  ‘responding’  to  circumstances,  practically  ‘beginning’  to 
speak,  cf.  220,  Zech.  34,  Job  32,  Song  210,  Mt.  1125,  Mk.  9s. — ^C1]  Assevera- 
tive  particle;  for  the  equivalent  Heb.  s.  BDB  520a,  GB  374a.— 
nn:n  Saa]  Cf.  Gen.  io12,  Jon.  i2,  Rev.  182. — nn'J?]  So  the  received  ffl; 
also  mss'?,  and  ?,  s.  Bar,  Str.,  Gin.;  what  is  intended  by  the  anomalous 
pointing  is  obscure,  s.  Kau.,  §15,  c. — *1ik?,  also  mss  HP-1"1*  HP71  ]  = 

237.  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  273  (also  Socin  cited  in  GB)  rightly  corrects  the 
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usual  assignment  of  this  form  to  ketdl  ( e.g .,  Kau.,  §57,  a),  remarking: 
“The  slight  variation  in  pronunciation  ( 0  for  u)  is  a  matter  of  small 
concern.”  The  —  may  have  been  chosen  to  pair  with  — ijon] 
VSS  EVV  ‘of  my  power,’  and  so  comm.,  exc.  Behr.  ‘meines  Reich- 
thums’;  rather  =  ‘tenure,  possession/  s.  at  237. — np'S]  <&  xX-qG-rjasrac, 
i.e.y  lifcfcare. — 28  (31).  ir;]  In  the  papp.  APO,  also  Tj  APA  ;  also  in 
Targ.,  ChrPal  —  nw  p  5p]  Cf.  Mt.  317,  175,  Jn.  1228,  2  Pet.  i17,  etc.; 
s.  Dalman,  ‘Bath  Kol/  PRE 3  443,  Worte  Jesu,  §viii,  1.  The  same  term, 
xSp  ma,  appears  in  the  Pagan  Syriac  story  of  A^ikar  for  the  divine  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  hero’s  prayer  for  a  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative; 
accordingly  it  is  ‘common-Semitic/ — Sd:]  So  with  Sip  Is.  g7. — m;] 
0  xap-rjXGsv,  36“*  ‘irapex^P'G- — 30  (33).  *vtj]  Pass.  Peil. — © 
correctly  ££<£97),  vs .  vv.12- 22.— p-uwr]  0  oddly  enough,  Xe6vtgjv, 
prob.  in  reminiscence  of  <§,  oi  8vuxl?  txou  <hael  Xe6vtoc;. 


31-34  (34-37).  Neb/s  restoration.  With  simple  but  profound 
significance  return  of  reason  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  king 
with  his  recognition  of  the  true  God.  The  statement,  remarks 
Bev.,  “  offers  a  curious  parallel  with  Euripides,  Bacchae ,  1265  jf.y 
where  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  frenzied  Agaue.”  He  adds 
that  the  likeness  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Bacchants 
were  in  some  way  assimilated  to  animals,  wearing  the  skins  of 
beasts,  etc.  Then  follows  the  content  of  the  king’s  blessing  and 
praise  of  God,  which  represents,  stated  in  the  3d  person,  his 
meditations  upon  the  irresistible  power  of  God.  In  v.33  (36)  the 
statement  that  his  intelligence  returned  to  him  is  repeated  from 
v.31;  Mar.  would  delete  the  repetition,  which  however  serves  to 
indicate  the  two  results  of  the  conversion,  there  in  the  spiritual, 
here  in  the  temporal  field  of  restoration  to  even  greater  glory. 

34  (37).  There  follows,  with  the  technical  particle  now ,  Neb.’s 
public  confession,  the  climax  of  the  edict.  His  proclamation  of 
God  as  King  of  Heaven,  a  term  unique  in  the  Scriptures  (but 
cf.  Jer.  xo7-  10,  Ps.  48s,  931,  etc.)  is  advisedly  chosen.  Neb.  holds 
his  fief  from  Him  who  is  King  in  heaven  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
man. 


31(34).  :nn']  Torrey,  Notes,  I,  273:  “This  imaginative  impf.  is  com 
pletely  interchangeable  with  the  pf.  tense”;  s.  Kau.,  §73,  4,  Mar.,  Gr. 
§101.  But  vs.  Kau.  we  have  here  genuine  early  Aram,  diction  (lost  in 
Syr.),  which  is  itself  characteristic  of  the  ‘common-Semitic’  use  of  the 
two  ‘tenses.’ — So  Bar,  Gin.,  s.  Bar’s  note  and  Kau.,  §q,  Anm.  4, 
c;  al.  n:n?. — ndSj?  in]  Qf.  the  antique  Sn  Gen.  2133,  etc. — 32  (35). 
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nI??]  Many  mss  nSj;  VSS  oj;  ojSN,  etc.  For  the  sense  cf.  Is.  4017 
vuj  r*o  dmjh  and  5910  pjo  Tike  those  without  eyes’  (Torrey).  I 
find  the  same  use  of  nS  in  Syr.,  Clem.  Rom.,  ed.  de  Lagarde,  p.  50,  l.  25 
'n  13D  Np'?m  ‘he  thought  it  as  naught  and  cheap  to  deceive  us/ 
Bev.  proposed  non  respiciendi ,  but  this  is  ‘flat’  (Kamp.).  Yoma  20b 
makes  nS  =  win  ‘sun  motes’  (s.  Bar,  Behr.),  repeated  by  Ra.  But 
Sa.  tr.  ‘like  nothing.’  Torrey,  Notes ,  II,  232,  thinks  of  a  conflation  of 
nSo  and  n^,  ‘all  of  it,’  i.e.,  the  earth.  But  for  the  spelling  cf.  Dt.  311 
and  (?)  Job  621. — nw  S>n]  =  own  ios,  =  <rcp<rcta  ojpavto?  Lu.  213. 
For  the  thought  Behr.  eft.  Is.  2431:  ‘Yhwh  will  punish  the  host  of  the 
height  above  (anon)  in  the  height  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the 
earth.’ — nma  Nnm]  A  technical  expression  in  Targ.,  Talm.  for  ‘re¬ 
proving,  interfering  with,’  s.  Talm.  Lexx.;  it  was  prob.  based  on  some 
symbolic  legal  action.  Schultens,  Animadv.  324,  eft.  the  similar  Arab. 
daraba  lala  yadihi ,  and  so  Sa.  actually  tr.  here.  For  sriD',  B  al.  ivrt- 
zoer)j£Ta'-j  Lu.  Q  h128  12MSS  dvTurrrpsTat,  which  is  the  rdg.  in  the 
citation  Wis.  1212.  B  resistat  manui  eius  =  EVV,  ‘stay  his  hand.’ — 
:.*u;  ns]  The  same  phrase  in  Is.  45s,  Job  912,  Ecc.  84,  cf.  2  Sam.  1610. 
—33  (38).  ■'ll'1?]  So  fH;  on  the  anomalous  vowel  a,  vs.  v.27,  s.  on  ip? 
v.12. — 'YV-]  With  EVV,  etc.,  also  Sa.,  it  is  safest  to  hold  by  and  to 
understand  'n  as  parallel  noun  with  'in.  The  most  ancient  tradition 
understood  it  as  a  vb.,  0  ^XOgv  B  perueni  (&  has  lost  'S?  mm  .  .  .  op'1? 
by  homoiotel.),  the  reason  for  which  is  revealed  by  Ra.,  who  tr.  'n  by 
\11rn  =  Aram,  min,  ‘I  returned,’  a  vb.  which  also  later  appears  as 
mn.  Our  word  being  thus  identified  with  nn,  the  1  was  understood 
as  representing  the  EAram.  termination  of  the  1st  sing,  in  so  no?, 
n1,  was  treated  by  ©  B.  Geier,  Behr.,  al.  have  followed  suit.  The  error 
was  reasonable  on  basis  of  later  linguistic  premises,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  a  vb.  here  would  keep  the  balance  of  the  consecutive 
clauses  better.  Other  combinations  of  the  words  have  been  proposed, 
for  which  s.  Bev.;  Mar.  suggests  that  'Sy  mm  .  .  .  ip'bi  is  ancient 
gloss  to  the  end  of  v.33;  Lohr,  Cha.  would  delete  the  prec.  sentence. 
But  Torrey,  p.  275,  rightly  remarks  that  verbal  repetitions  are  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  of  Dan.  It  must  be  admitted  that  np'S  makes 
difficulty;  the  rdg.  ip',  with  'v*r  mn  as  appositives,  would  simplify 
the  construction.  May  the  prep,  have  entered  with  the  construction  of 
'in  as  a  vb. — an  exegesis  as  old  as  0  and  B  ? — Bar,  Str.,  Gin., 
Kit., Mich.]  Mar.  desiderates  a  Peal,  but  Torrey,  ib.:  “the  unusual 
pael  stem  is  used  here,  obviously  for  its  added  effect.” — Bar,  Str.; 
nj_  Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit.  (also  mss  nI-,  s.  Gin.)]  The  first  pointing 
alone  is  possible  here;  the  other  rhymes  with  n?Dn.  On  the  genuine 
Aram.  Hof.  (so  also  the  following  ncDin),  vs.  Kau.,  §34  and  others 
(regarding  the  phenomenon  as  a  Hebraism),  s.  Powell,  Supp.  Hebr .,  pp. 
41  ff.,  who  gives  the  literature.  Nine  instances  are  found  in  BAram., 
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apart  from  the  questionable  forms  of  nnx,  s.  at  313. — 34  (37).  odtid] 
On  this  stem,  s.  on  odwipn  v.16. — kw  t?d]  Unique  phrase  in  O.T.,  = 
tn d  523,  found  also  1  Esd.  446  R*;  appropriate  in  a  Pagan  mouth,  but 
avoided  by  the  Jew;  cf.  4 the  Queen  of  Heaven,5  Jer.  718. — pi]  B  A  al. 
xp£ast<;  =  B,Q  c  xp(ai<;. — P?1?1??]  Haf.  as  in  325;  s.  there  my  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  is  implied  the  denominative  idea  of  walking  after  the 
Halakd. — nl?.]  =  Heb.  s.  GB. 

NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  <S. 

<£  has  a  narrative,  which  despite  its  omission  of  much  of  the  material  of 

is  a  quarter  longer  than  the  latter’s  text.  For  detailed  criticism  and  com¬ 
mentary  of  (S’s  text  reference  may  be  made  to  Hahn,  Daniel ,  Blud.,  §18, 
and  Jahn.  The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  (S’s  narrative  (citations  after 
Swete’s  enumeration  of  the  vv.). 

The  introductory  salutation  in  1%,  3s1-33,  has  been  omitted,  but  was  rein¬ 
troduced  from  0,  as  indicated  by  the  Hexaplaric  marks.  In  place  of  it  are 
found  two  parallel  proclamations  at  the  end,  v.34b- c.  But  v.34c  contains,  with 
expansion,  exactly  the  contents  of  2f’s  salutation,  a  fact  proving  that  in 
an  earlier  form  of  (£  this  preface  stood  in  its  original  place.  A  date,  the 
iSth  year  of  the  king,  is  given  in  v.1  (the  same  in  (S  31,  interpolated  also 
into  0  at  that  place),  doubtless  to  make  the  point  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  king  for  his  destruction  of  Jerusalem  at  that  epoch;  the  point  is  specified 
as  indictment  against  Neb.  in  v.19.  Vv.3-6  are  omitted  for  the  apparent 
reason  of  the  incongruity  of  the  king’s  consulting  the  astrologers  first  after 
he  had  found  Dan.  preferable  to  them,  as  in  c.  2.  The  account  of  the  tree 
in  the  dream  is  sadly  confused  and  absurdly  amplified.  To  v.14  is  added  a 
repetitious  supplement  to  the  narrative  of  the  dream,  and  there  follows  an 
account  of  the  king’s  concern,  which  induced  him  to  call  in  Dan.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  demeanor,  v.16,  is  described  more  at  length  than  in  %  In  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  dream  the  details  are  explained  one  by  one,  vv.17-23,  and  there 
are  further  supplements  in  those  vv.  and  vv.24- 25.  The  divine  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  king  in  v.28  is  expanded  by  a  long  reference  to  ‘  a  worthless  man 
in  his  house,’  who  shall  usurp  his  place.  Finally  comes  the  king’s  story  of 
his  seven  years  of  humiliation  and  of  his  recovery  and  consequent  homage 
to  God,  to  whom  he  engages  to  make  sacrifice  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
vv.30-344.  As  noticed  above,  the  narrative  concludes  with  the  two  proclama¬ 
tions,  one,  v.34b,  ‘an  encyclical  letter,’  in  which  he  commands  his  people  to 
praise  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  offer  sacrifice  to  him,  recounting  the  divine 
favor  to  himself;  the  other,  v.34c,  representing  the  original  preface  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  At  end  of  v.34c  is  the  statement  that  he  sent  letters 
to  all  the  nations  of  his  kingdoms,  this  attaching  properly  to  v.341*. 

For  the  character  in  general  of  the  variations  of  (&  from  ^  s.  Int.,  Sir¬ 
in  c.  4,  as  elsewhere  in  cc.  3-6,  the  variant  material  has  been  diagnosed  by 
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almost  all  scholars  since  the  publication  of  the  text  of  (&  as  purely  midrashic; 
e.g.}  Bert.,  p.  125,  Blud.,  p.  148.  It  has  been  left  to  a  few  modern  scholars 
to  acclaim  the  superiority  of  (S;  so  Riessler,  p,  33,  Jahn,  p.  47,  and  Cha., 
p.  37.  The  latter  holds  that  “the  older  order  of  the  text  is  preserved  in  the 
LXX  and  not  in  the  Aramaic,”  and  for  this  decision  gives  these  three  chief 
reasons:  (1)  We  should  expect  from  the  analogy  of  c.  3  that  the  narrative 
of  Neb.’s  experience  should  be  followed  by  the  king’s  edict.  But  why?  Fur¬ 
ther,  Cha.  is  in  error  in  remarking  that  there  is  nothing  in  (&  corresponding 
to  the  first  three  vv.  in  as  observed  above,  this  original  introduction  has 
survived,  but  has  been  transferred  to  the  end,  v.34c,  in  which  the  future 
tense,  ‘I  will  show,’  indicates  its  original  place. — (2)  The  uniform  3d  person 
of  (&  should  be  preferred  as  original.  This  point  has  been  discussed  and 
answered  in  the  Int.  to  the  Comm,  on  the  chap. — (3)  “The  LXX  shows 
its  superiority  in  omitting  vv.6-9,  which  recounts  the  king’s  summons  of  all 
the  wise  men”  first,  and  in  “representing  the  king  as  at  once  sending  for 
Daniel  in  v.18.”  This  point  has  been  met  above  in  Comm,  on  vv.1-4. — It  may 
further  be  remarked  that  if  it  is  true,  after  Jahn,  p.  36,  that  “the  attempts 
to  prove  our  piece  [c.  4]  historical,  are  particularly  weak,  even  ridiculous,” 
the  narrative  of  (S  only  heightens  the  absurdity.  What  can  be  thought  of 
the  great  tree  with  branches  30  stadia  long  in  which  dwelt  the  sun  and 
moon  (vv.8-  9)  ?  There  is  the  exaggeration  of  making  Neb.  undertake  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Jewish  God  and  also  command  his  people  to  do  the  same; 
certainly,  as  against  Riessler,  a  secondary  exaggeration.  In  v.28  appears  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  legend  in  Syriac  and  Jewish  comm,  that  Neb.’s  throne 
was  usurped  by  his  son  Evil-Merodach;  also  an  obscure  historical  reference 
appears  further  down  in  the  same  v.  about  ‘  another  king  from  the  East.’ 

A  more  serious  question  pertains  to  the  critical  character  of  (S,  which  is 
manifestly  composite;  even  Jahn  elides  considerable  sections.  In  several 
passages,  for  one  or  more  sentences,  (&  runs  parallel  with  with  the  usual 
freedom  arrogated  by  (&  in  translation.  0  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
<S  and  followed  it  when  it  was  usable,  e.g.,  the  rare  xuto<;  v.8.  In  vv.7- 8 
there  is  obvious  conflation  of  different  texts,  and  otherwise  numerous  repe¬ 
titions  and  doublets  exhibit  themselves.  An  earlier  stage  of  <S  must  have 
been  akin  to  iJt,  and  that  form  may  have  been  employed  by  0.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  that,  as  in  the  following  chapters,  original  (S  was  an  abbreviated 
form.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  midrashic  expan¬ 
sion  took  place  in  a  Semitic  form  of  text  before  translation.  Bert.,  p.  130, 
boldly  asserts  that  the  original  document  was  Aramaic;  so  also  Eichhorn, 
Einl.,  4,  §617  end,  JDMich.,  Orientalische  Bibliothekj  4,  19/.  Against  ^this 
view  are  arrayed  DeWette,  Einl.,  §258,  Hav.,  p.  xlvii  seq .,  vLeng.,  p.  cLx. 
I  note  the  following  cases  which  argue  to  an  Aramaic  original : 

v.8,  &  t^Xco<;  x.  i)  asXfjvT)  -rjv  sv  aur to  gjxouv:  unintelligible!  My  own  sug¬ 
gestion  for  clearing  this  up  has  been  anticipated  by  Bert,  as  =  Aram. 
]nnc  hd  nn  nnDi  ‘were  revolving  in  it.’ 
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v.n,  elxev  aux<i>,  exx6^axe  a&xo:  As  the  angel  did  not  address  the  tree, 
Bert,  suggests  auxo  =  ‘in  regard  to  it.’ 

v.16,  dXXottoOster)^  x^c;  &p&<jsclk;  auxou:  x.  op.  aux.  =  rm,  read  as  nn,  so  nn 
—  xp6<jo<J>is  231,  etc.  (Bousset,  Ret.  d.  Jud .,  453,  thinks  of  the  phenomena 
of  ecstasy  developed  here.) 

v.24,  xouxous  x.  X6youq  ay&xTjaov:  Bert,  notes  the  unusual  use  of  dyaxav 
and  suggests  orig.  an  i;  I  would  compare  similar  use  of  uhn  in  Ileb.,  e.g.,  Am. 
45,  Jer.  531. 

v.30,  iox;  xpwf:  as  618,  =  inn 

v.34\  xdcvxaq  x.  aytou?  auxou:  In  this  doxology  we  expect  the  praise  of 
God’s  mercies;  the  original  may  have  been  >m-»Dn,  ‘his  mercies,’ which  was 
misread  'inn?n,  ‘saints’  ('n  so  occasionally  in  Pesh.). 

v.34b,  ev  xqj  Xay  ixpdhnqas  pLe :  i.e.,  the  construction  of  with  2. 


CHAPTER  5.  BELSHAZZAR’S  FEAST. 

(1)  1-12.  King  Belshazzar  made  a  great  feast  for  his  court. 
At  the  wine-drinking  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  holy  vessels 
of  the  House  of  God  in  Jerusalem  to  be  fetched  to  the  banquet- 
hall,  and  while  using  them  the  party  made  their  heathen  devo¬ 
tions  to  their  gods.  A  mystical  Hand  appears  and  writes  on  the 
wall.  In  his  panic  the  king  summons  all  the  wise  men  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  cryptic  legend;  they  are  unable  to  solve  it. 
The  queen  then  enters  and  reminds  the  king  of  Dan.,  Neb.’s 
Master  Magian,  and  of  his  virtues.  (2)  13-28.  Dan.  is  brought 
in,  the  king  graciously  accosts  him.  Dan.  recalls  to  him  Neb.’s 
experience  of  exaltation  and  humiliation,  a  lesson  Belsh.  has 
ignored  in  his  act  of  sacrilege.  He  proceeds  to  interpret  the  omi¬ 
nous  script.  (3)  29-c.  6,  1  (29-31).  The  sequel:  Dan.  is  ac¬ 
corded  the  promised  rewards,  while  in  that  very  night  Belsh.  was 
slain  and  Darius  the  Mede  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

For  the  historical  criticism  of  this  story  s.  the  Int.,  §19,  e. 
The  position  there  taken  is  that  the  story,  while  unhistorical, 
nevertheless  contains  indubitable  reminiscences  of  actual  his¬ 
tory.  Against  some  comm.,  e.g.,  Hitz.,  Bev.,  Cha.  (Dr.  appears 
uncertain),  Belsh.  is  not  the  type  of  the  arrogant  despot  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes;  he  does  not  appear  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  only  as  the  typical  profligate  and  frivolous  mon¬ 
arch.  With  Mein.,  Behr.,  Mar.,  at .,  the  story  is  devoid  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  Antiochus;  it  is  doubtless  far  more  ancient  than  the  2d 
cent.  b.c. 
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1-4.  The  feast.  For  the  festival  which  was  in  progress  when 
Cyrus  took  Babylon,  s.  Int.,  §19,  e.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  alleged  number  of  guests.  Hav.  gives  examples:  acc.  to 
Ctesias  (in  Athenaeus,  Deipn.,  iv,  10)  the  Pers.  king  fed  15,000 
men  daily  from  his  table;  there  was  the  brilliant  international 
marriage  festival  celebrated  by  Alexander,  when  10,000  guests 
were  present  (s.  Niese,  Griech.  Gesch 1, 165  /.);  and  a  similar  in¬ 
stance  is  cited  for  the  last  Ptolemy  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxiii,  47).  For 
such  royal  feasts  as  pictured  here  and  the  drinking  customs  of 
the  ancient  civilizations  the  elder  comm,  have  diligently  col¬ 
lected  the  Classical  allusions,  for  which  s.  especially  Brisson,  De 
regio  Persarum  principatu ,  ii,  cap.  cxxvi.  The  Bible  has  the 
parallel  story  of  Xerxes'  splendid  feast,  Est.  1,  the  crucial  point 
of  which  is  the  refusal  of  the  proud  Vashti  to  be  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  rout.  Rawlinson  ( SGM  ‘Fifth  Monarchy/  c.  3,  notes 
349  Jf.)  has  assembled  the  reff.  from  Athenasus  (Deipn.,  iv,  26) 
on  the  banqueting  habits  of  the  Pers.  kings.  For  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  Persians  s.  ^Elian,  Varia  historia,  xii,  x,  and  of 
the  Parthians,  Athen.  iv,  38.  For  the  lasciviousness  and  drunk¬ 
enness  of  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  day  s.  Q.  Curtius,  v.  1 : 
“Babylonii  maxime  in  uinum  et  quae  ebrietatem  sequuntur 
effusi  sunt."  Whether  the  royal  women  were  also  present  on 
such  occasions  has  been  much  debated.  Acc.  to  Her.,  v,  18,  both 
concubines  and  lawful  wives  were  admitted  to  banquets:  vo/aos 
earl  toZgi  II eparjac^  evreav  hehrvov  irpoTidd/pLeda  tiey Tore  /cal 
ra<?  7 raWa/cas  /cal  Ta?  /covpt&ias  7 vvaitcas  ead^eaOai  7 rapeSpovs 
(n.b.  the  coincidences  with  terms  of  our  story  !);  while  Plutarch, 
Symp.,  i,  1,  and  Macrobius,  vii,  1,  say  that  concubines,  not  wives, 
were  so  permitted.  The  undignified  manners  of  royal  concubines 
in  public  are  illustrated  from  the  witty  allusion  in  1  Esd.  429ff-. 
But  royal  banquets  in/m  de  siecle  ages  have  been  much  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  antiquarian  details 
for  or  against  the  historicity  of  our  story. 

1.  Before  the  thousand:  The  expression  is  technical  ( cf .  Hav., 
Pr.),  and  so  the  king  particularly  graced  the  company,  facing 
the  guests  at  his  high  table.  Vice  versa,  the  guests  ‘ate  before' 
the  king,  Jer.  5233.  VLeng.  cites  Athenaeus,  iv,  10,  who  records 
that  the  Pers.  king  generally  dined  in  a  separate  hall,  his  mag¬ 
nates  in  another;  but  that  on  festal  occasions  he  dined  sitting 
at  a  separate  table  opposite  his  guests,  who  then  might  number 
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not  more  than  twelve.  Bert.’s  opinion  that  the  ‘drinking  before ’ 
them  meant  pledging  them  ( propinare ,  zutrinken)  has  not  been 
accepted.  2.  At  the  tasting  of  the  wine  (Eng.  VSS  ‘while  he  tasted 
the  wine') :  The  phrase,  if  it  is  to  be  exactly  defined,  can  best  be 
understood  as  technical  of  banqueting  customs,  i.e.,  when  the 
wine  began  to  circulate  after  the  meal.  This  Pers.  habit  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  iElian,  xii,  i :  pera  to  ifiTrXrjdrjvai  TpocprjS  oi  Tlepcrai  rep 
re  Oivcp  fc .  rofc  irpocnrocreaiv  .  .  .  airoa^oXa^ovcn^  and,  erv^e 
[K vpo<z]  curb  ben rvov  S)v }  fcal  n riveiv  epceWe  Kara  rov  rpoirov  rov 
Trepcrucov .  Ra.,  AEz.  understand  the  phrase  as  ‘in  the  humor 
‘counsel’)  of  the  wine’;  so  Jer.,  iam  temulentus ,  followed  by 
Pr.,  and  by  Dr.  as  ‘under  the  influence  of  wine.’  CBMich.  eft . 
the  Lat.  phrases  inter  pocula,  inter  uina ;  Behr.  paraphrases:  ‘als 
der  Wein  ihm  besonders  gut  schmeckte.’  The  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  .  .  .  frojn  the  temple  in  Jerusalem ,  as  the  only  tangible 
remains  of  Israel’s  ancient  cult,  were  uniquely  sacred  to  the 
Jewish  mind;  cf.  Is.  5211,  Ezr.  i7ff-,  Bar.  i1* 8.  The  ref.  connects 
with  i2.  The  king  must  have  lost  his  sense  of  decency  to  com¬ 
mit  what  is  to  the  Oriental  view  a  sacrilege  even  with  the  holy 
things  of  another  religion;  cf.  Amos’s  allusion  to  the  profligates 
of  his  day,  66.  His  wives  (AV  RVV,  ‘consorts’  Dr.,  JV)  and  con - 
cubines :  The  first  term  is  an  honorable  one;  it  is  used,  e.g.,  of 
Artaxerxes’  queen,  Neh.  26;  the  other  denotes  the  inferior  class 
of  harem  women,  as  its  etymology  may  possibly  indicate.  For 
the  two  classes  of  women  in  the  royal  harem  cf.  1  Ki.  n3,  Song 
68.  The  usual  Sem.word  for  ‘queen’  (riD^D)  is  used  in  v.10  appar¬ 
ently  of  the  queen  mother.  (g  om.  all  reference  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  these  women  in  the  sacrilege.  JDMich.  erroneously 
brought  a  lascivious  note  into  the  scene,  translating  by  false 
etymology,  ‘singers  and  dancers.’  4.  They  praised  the  gods  of 
gold ,  etc.  (cited  Rev.  920,  cf.  Bar.  64).  Hav.  thinks  of  some  special 
religious  festival  and  eft.  the  Pers.  Sakae;  but  with  vLeng.  it  is 
a  common  drinking-bout.  The  customary  libations  and  appro¬ 
priate  snatches  of  song  were  in  celebration  of  the  gods  of  wine 
and  joy  {cf.  dEnv.). 


1.  So  in  this  chap.  exc.  v.30,  where  the  incorrect 

which  latter  spelling  is  continued  in  71,  81  (s.  Bar  at  530);  =  Bel-lar-u$ur . 
The  name  appears  on  a  statue  of  a  private  man  in  Egypt  ‘aus  assyri- 
scher  Zeit’  as  Eph.,  3,  117.  All  VSS  identify  the  name  with 
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Dan.’s  surname,  Belteshazzar,  as  BaXxccaap,  H  Balthassar ,  0  Beltfias&r. 
Cod.  A,  which  gave  the  unique  Bapxaaap  in  the  earlier  capp.,  after  this 
v.  reverts  to  BaXxaaap. — W]  This  unusual,  doubtless  antique 
Aramaic  use  of '*?  as  ‘feast,’  for  which  we  might  expect  npb>d  as  in  v.10 
(1 cf .  Est.  i2  Nnii’D  ntry)  is  paralleled  in  Ecc.  io19  anS  o^j?;  also  on1?  Sj? 
BSir  3423  ‘at  a  feast.’ — ©  construes  vv. lb-2  together,  and  U  as  though 
SapSj,  unusquisque  secundum  suatn  bibebat  aetatem. — 2.  opo]  Thephysi- 
cal  mng.  ‘taste’  only  here  in  BAram.  Mar.,  Gr.  §48,  notes  that  the 
infinitival  sense  is  perceptible. — B  oTvou  ocuxou  eveyxetv,  error  for 
0.  tou  ev. — ukd]  In  the  papp.,  e.g.y  ABA  H,  L  5,  ‘vessels  of  brass 
and  iron.’ — pnc”]  Impf.  continuing  the  infin. — S.  Lexx.,  and 
Haupt  ‘Segal,’  JBL  1916,322-324.  0  $  correctly  ‘  wives ’  vs.  ©  xaXXctxaf. 
— ^0*?]  S.  Lexx.  for  proposed  etymologies.  Kon.,  Hwb.y  follows  Hav. 
in  an  etymology  from  Arab,  lahina ,  ‘stink.’  Haupt,  l.c.,  324-326,  con¬ 
nects  the  word,  as  by  interchange  of  d  and  l,  with  the  theme  dah,  ‘push 
away,’  for  which  he  finds  support  in  619,  which  acc.  to  many  is 
identical  with  the  present  word.  In  APO  pap.  53,  1.  5,  appears  run1?, 
but  vs.  Sachau,  who  suggested  identification  with  our  word,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  *7  there  is  prep,  and  run  =  hanna,  ‘maid.’  scnS  is  found  in 
Targ.  Onk.  for  ncx  and  pjSd,  e.g.y  Gen.  25®,  35s2,  and  in  Mand.  in  lists 
of  evil  spirits,  c.g.y  Qolastay  xv,  5,  Ginza  R.y  279  jf.y  which  Lidz.  arbi¬ 
trarily  tr.  ‘Netzgeister,’  Or.  Studien  Noldeke  gewidmet ,  1,  541;  rather  it 
means  succubae. — 3.  3MSS  Ken.  om.  the  v.  by  homoiotel. — tom]  ©  + 
[xa  xpuss]  dpfupa  =  and  this  addition,  toDai,  is  approved 

by  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Lohr. — lpsjn]  @§Ias  sing.,  and  Lu.  U  +  ‘Neb.’ — 
no  n]  This  unessential  item  ©  R  om.,  Orp  (62)  restores;  it  introduces 
the  usual  term  for  the  temple,  e.g.,  i2. — With  prothetic  vowel 
and  internal  i  of  the  stative,  as  in  Syr.  elti;  cf.  Nold.,  SG  §176. — 4.  At 
end  of  v.  Orc  (A  106  A  al.)  plus  from  (S,  ‘and  the  eternal  God  they 
blessed  not  who  had  the  power  over  their  spirit,’  which  was  intruded 
into  (&  from  v.23.  That  Orc  does  not  represent  orig.  ©  is  shown  by  use 
of  (£’s  luvsupia  vs.  ©’s  tcvo-tj  at  v.23.  Yet  Jahn,  Cha.  accept  the  addition 
as  authentic. 

5-9.  The  vision  of  the  Hand  and  the  Writing  on  the  Wall; 
the  king’s  panic.  5.  Just  then  came  forth  fingers  of  a  human 
hand  and  they  were  writing  in  front  of  the  candelabrum  upon  the 
plaster  of  the  palace  wall.  The  royal  table  was  doubtless  set  on 
a  dais  and  against  a  wall,  and  that  quarter  of  the  hall  was  lit 
with  a  great  candelabrum,  the  light  of  which  was  reflected  on 
the  plastered  wall  behind  the  royal  seat.  The  v.  gives  details 
which,  if  we  would  understand  them  historically,  may  be  visual¬ 
ized  from  the  excavations  at  Babylon.  In  the  Gewolbebau ,  the 
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assumed  Hanging  Gardens,  was  found  a  great  hall,  for  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which  we  may  summarize  Koldewey  ( Das  wieder 
crstehende  Babylon ,  c.  15,  p.  103;  Eng.  tr.,  Excavations  at  Baby¬ 
lon ).  In  the  southern  part  of  the  area  lies  the  largest  room  of 
the  castle,  the  throne  hall  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  In  every 
respect  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  halls,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  chief  royal  audience  chamber.  “  If 
one  would  localize  anywhere  the  ill-fated  banquet  of  Belsh.,  it 
could  be  found  with  greatest  warranty  in  this  enormous  room,” 
which  is  17  m.  wide  by  52  long.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  long 
sides,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  niche,  in  which  the  throne  must 
have  stood.  And  the  explorer  notes  that  the  walls  were  covered 
with  white  plaster,  referring  also  to  an  earlier  statement,  p.  88, 
where  it  was  remarked  that  “die  Innenraume  waren  mit  einem 
feinen,  auf  dickerem  Gipsmortel  aufgetragenen  Putz  versehen, 
der  aus  reinem  Gips  bestand.”  Earlier  comm.,  e.g.,  dEnv.,  Pr., 
Dr.,  have  adduced  the  evidence  for  such  interior  stucco  work 
from  the  descriptions  in  Layard  and  Perrot.  The  word  in  v.b 
translated  by  EW  ‘palm/  probably  means  the  hand  proper  be¬ 
low  the  wrist  as  opposed  to  the  lower  arm,  which  also  is  often 
called  ‘hand.* 

6.  Then  the  king’s  color  changed :  The  original  word  for  ‘  color  ’ 
(EVV  ‘  countenance  ’)  is  ‘sheen,  brightness/  s.  at  319.  C/.  the 
Arab,  phrase,  tagayyara  launuhu ,  found  in  Lammens,  Riwaydt 
al-Agani ,  p.  100, 1.  14.  For  the  Toosening  of  the  loins  *  as  symp¬ 
tom  of  panic  fear,  cf.  Is.  213,  Nah.  211,  Eze.  2111,  Ps.  69s4,  and  for 
the  knocking  of  the  knees  one  against  the  other ?  Nah.  211.  For 
corresponding  expressions  in  the  Classics  s.  Bert.,  Hav.  7.  The 
various  classes  of  wise  men  (s.  at  22)  are  summoned  to  interpret 
the  mystic  writing.  A  royal  boon  is  promised  to  him  who  will 
read  it:  he  shall  be  invested  with  the  royal  Purple  and  the 
Golden  Necklace  and  shall  have  the  official  rank  of  ‘  Third  ’  in 
the  kingdom.  Purple  (so  AVmg  RV  JV,  ‘ scarlet  *  AV)  was  the 
royal  color  in  antiquity;  among  the  Persians,  Est.  815,  1  Esd.  3®, 
Xen.,  Anab .,  i,  5,  8;  the  Medes,  Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i,  3,  2;  ii,  4,  6;  for 
the  Gr.  period  cf.  1  Mac.  io20,  1443  (Simon  is  accorded  sole  right 
to  the  purple),  etc.  The  ‘ necklace  of  gold’  is  more  than  a  ‘ sug¬ 
gestion’  (Pr.)  from  the  story  of  Joseph,  Gen.  4142.  The  golden 
necklace  (the  word  used  is  of  Pers.  origin  and  passed  into  the 
Sem.  dialects  and  the  Gr.,  i.e.,  (lavidici)?)  was  peculiarly  a  Pers. 
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distinction;  it  was  worn  by  Persians  of  rank,  Anab i,  5,  8;  8,  29; 
was  presented  by  the  king  as  a  special  compliment,  ib .,  i,  2,  27; 
Her.,  iii,  20,  ix,  80,  1  Esd.  3®  (where  ^avca/cr}?  as  here);  s.  Bert., 
Hav.,  Dr.  Acc.  to  Cyrop.,  xiii,  5,  18,  the  decoration  could  be 
worn  only  when  presented  by  the  king.  Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘  Fifth 
Monarchy/  c.  5,  n.  420,  observes  that  this  and  other  particulars 
of  official  insignia  are  confirmed  by  the  Achaemenidan  monu¬ 
ments.  As  to  the  title  ‘ Third’  (also  w.16- 29)  there  is  vast  variety 
of  opinion.  The  most  common  interpretations  postulate  for  the 
second  member  of  the  triumvirate  either  (so  earlier)  the  queen- 
mother  or  Nabonidus  (for  other  views  s.  Note).  It  has  been 
argued  in  Int.,  §19,  e,  that  the  latter  is  excluded  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  story,  which  regards  Belsh.  as  absolute  monarch; 
within  the  scope  of  the  tale  only  the  queen-mother  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  unless  we  would  find  in  the  term  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
the  co-regency  of  Belsh.  with  his  father,  who,  however,  is  said 
to  be  Neb.  ( ! ).  But  see  the  extensive  Note,  which  argues  that 
the  term  is  a  true  reminiscence  of  old  Bab.  officialdom,  where 
the  Akk.  salM  (=  our  word  spelled  both  talti  and  talta)  was  a 
high  official  title,  =  ‘Thirdling’  or  ‘ Triumvir/  similar  in  its  use 
to  the  Heb.  equivalent  salts.  8.  Then  all  the  king’s  wise  men  were 
coming  in,  etc.:  an  apparent  conflict  with  v.7,  in  which  the  king 
said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon ,  etc.,  a  statement  which  supposes 
the  presence  of  those  notables  at  the  banquet.  Kran.  assumes 
gratuitously  a  distinction  between  the  three  specified  castes  of 
v.7  and  ‘all  the  wise  men’  as  here.  Behr.  supposes  that  IDS, 
v.7,  means  ‘commanded/  not  ‘said/  and  so  Mar.;  but  this  is 
forced.  Cha.,  after  Jahn,  readily  falls  back  on  which  he  holds 
gives  ‘a  rational  order  of  events/  as  ‘also  supported  by  Josephus’ 
( ! ) ;  but  (g’s  narrative  concludes,  v.8,  with  a  more  emphatic  repe¬ 
tition  than  is  found  in  :  ‘and  were  coming  in  the  enchanters/ 
etc.;  i.e.,  (g  had  the  same  apparent  confusion  in  his  Sem.  text 
as  we  find.  The  rather  petty  inconsequence  may  be  understood 
as  a  case  of  prolepsis  in  v.7,  or  ‘careless  diction’  (Zock.).  But 
we  may  observe  the  force  of  the  ppl.,  ‘were  coming  in/  and  the 
comprehensive  ‘all,’  v.8;  through  these  ominous  hours  they  were 
filing  in  to  make  essay  at  the  vain  enterprise.  9.  Their  failure 
cast  the  king  and  his  magnates  as  well  into  the  greater  perplexity. 

5.  lpflj  Kt.,  Kr.]  The  same  variation  appears  in  the  other  cases 
of  the  3d  sing,  fem.:  78* 20.  Kau.,  §23,  2,  Bev.,  Behr.  hold  that  the  dis- 
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tinction  made  by  f H  (-d  vs.  - u )  is  secondary  and  due  to  assimilation  to 
the  Targ.  form  in  -d.  Palm,  uses  the  form  in  -il  for  both  genders;  there 
are  no  pertinent  cases  in  the  papp.  But  @’s  rendering  of  720  as 
nSfij  ppl.  proves  that  the  latter  was  once  Kt.  The  fem.  in  -a  is  found 
in  EAram.,  WAram.,  and  Eth.,  and  occasionally  in  Heb.  (s.  Peters, 
Ilebraica ,  3,  hi;  GK  §44,  m).  The  rdg.  of  ims  Ken.,  |pn:  =  ppl.  is  not, 
with  Houbigant,  Bert.,  to  be  preferred;  the  frequent  order  of  perf.,  ppl.  is 
idiomatically  followed. — Acc.  to  many  a  foreign,  Aryan  word, 
s.  Lexx.,  Behr.,  Pr.,  also  Tisdall,  JQR  2  366  (=  ni  +  Avestan  barej, 
‘ shine  ’)•  Barth,  ZA  2117,  led  the  way  in  regarding  it  as  Sem.  by  diag¬ 
nosing  n  as  =  m  by  nasal  dissimilation  before  b  ( cf .  some  additional 
notes  on  this  subject  by  the  writer  in  J A  OS  43,  50).  Torrey,  Notes ,  I, 
275  (cf.  II,  232),  argues  for  composition  from  (Eth.)  ^21  and  ntr*N  = 
‘fire-stand,’  but  with  little  probability.  I  have  for  some  time  derived 
the  word  from  ma  ‘be  clear,  bright,’  and  as  from  the  Safel  stem  with 
metathesis  of  consonants.  But,  as  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright  has  informed  me, 
Halevy  long  ago  hit  upon  the  same  root  with  a  probably  better  analysis: 
mabrart  >  nabrart  >  nabralt  >  nabrast ,  which  fully  clears  up  the  deriva¬ 
tion.  Aq.’s  tr.  here  is  cited  in  Yoma  41a,  d-idsS  Sap1?  =  ©. — = 
Heb.  Is.  279.  For  discussion  of  origin  s.  Lexx.;  Haupt  connects  with 
Akk.  kir  ‘pitch,’  s.  Pr.,  p.  227. — D?]  &  tr.  by  the  identical  word  pasta , 
and  so  'd  is  used  in  Rabb.  See  Bev.’s  note  and  his  explanation  that  “  the 
king  saw  the  hollow  of  the  hand  ” ;  but  this  were  hardly  possible.  Kon., 
Hwb.,  assuming  a  rt.  ‘stretch  out,’  interprets  it  as  of  ‘the  finger-tips.’ 
But  Jastrow,  Diet .,  s.v.y  defines  the  word  as  ‘the  hand  from  the  wrist 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,’  and  so  AEz.  here  interprets,  ‘a  severed  hand,’ 
i.e.j  without  a  body;  so  also  Hitz.  and  Torrey.  Similarly  ©  =  dcrTpaya- 
Xouq  =  H  articulos.  BDB  is  to  be  supplemented  (cf.  GB)  by  reference  to 
D'DD  njro,  Gen.  37s,  where 'd  means  the  hands  and  feet,  sc.  a  garment 
reaching  to  the  wrists  and  ankles;  also,  with  Maurer,  cf.  'P,  Eze. 
473,  ‘water  reaching  to  the  ankles.’ — 6.  ndS?:]  For  the  casus  pendens 
cf.  v.10. — 'nrr]  See  at  231;  for  the  pi.  here  cf.  Heb.  U'lD.  (&  Spaaiq,  as 
though  m in,  hence  HI  facies,  and  so  EVV  ‘countenance.’ — But 
v.9  \in  (the  phrase  but  with  Etpaal  v.10,  7s8).  Accordingly 

read  here  (+  >n^?);  the  form  is  a  scribal  conflation  with  that 
in  v.9.  The  suff.  for  the  indirect  obj.  is  hardly  possible;  for  Heb. 
exx.  s.  GK  §117,  x.  The  use  is  frequent  in  SArab.,  and  Pr.  cites  apparent 
parallels  in  Akk.  Str.,  §6,  p,  accepts  the  text;  per  contra  Nold.  in  his 
review,  LCB  1896,  no.  9. — nmn]  For  identity  of  'n  with  Heb.  ySn, 
Syr.  hass,  s.  GB  s.v.  ySn.  For  similar  use  of  the  sing.  us.  the  pi.  of  the 
Heb.  cf.  Targ.  Dt.  3312. — Ethpeel  is  to  be  expected,  so  Bev.; 
but  Ethpaal  in  this  sense  also  in  Syr.  (Behr.). — Mich.  ,:n£]  = 
Arab,  rukbat ;  for  prothetic  vowel  s.  Kau.,  §60,  1.  It  is  preferable  with 
GB,  p.  1 1 7,  to  postulate  two  rts.,  I  brk  =  rkbf  ‘knee,  ride,’  and  II  brk 
(cf.  Akk.  and  SArab.  krb),  ‘bless,’  as  against  BDB  and  Kon.,  Hwb. 
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7.  See  Kau.,  §46,  3,  b;  the  Haf.  with  nasal  dissimilation  2s5, 4s. 

— nip-*]  As  '"S,  so  v.15;  but  as  rt.  snp  vv.8-  n. — =  Orpc  Lu. 
£>  ©  (B  +  5MSS)  as  xira  =  4MSS  Ken. — wm«]  =  2  Ch.  26,  Palm., 

Syr.,  Arab.;  Heb.  otherwise  pjnN. — toj'on  Kt.,  Kr.,  Bar,  Str.; 

wwcn  Gin.,  Kit.;  joudh  Mich.;  tojran  MB;  these  with  Kr.  as 
above;  the  Ktib  maintained  strictly  throughout]  Levy,  Bev.,  followed 
by  Andreas  in  Mar.’s  Gloss.,  as  <  MPers.  *hamyanak,  diminutive  of 
hamydn ,  ‘girdle/  with  which  cf.  Bar’s  Kt.  Tisdall,  JQR  4,  98,  insists 
that  Pers.  hamydn  is  from  Arab,  himydn  (rt.  =  ‘fall  ’),  mng.  ‘loin-cloth,’ 
etc.,  and  derives  the  word  from  ham  +  mainly  ‘necklet/  i.e.,  ‘collection 
of  necklets’;  the  Targ.  form  TJ.P  is  then  from  the  unprefixed  noun. 
But  hemydn  is  found  in  Talm.  and  Mand.  The  variants  in  fH?s  tradi¬ 
tion  represent  different  forms  of  the  imported  word,  with  which  cf.  Syr. 
hamnika,  Gr.  ^avcdboKj  used  here.  The  Targ.  ndud  tr.  Gen. 

4 142,  of  Joseph’s  necklace. — Spelled  as  in  Heb.  In  a  note  in  J A  OS 
1926,  58,  the  writer  has  explained  the  spelling  as  a  development  from 
?ayr  (=  Syr.)  >  sayuar  >  sai/ar. — '0*?*?]  =  vv.16- 29;  =  Akk.  Salsd 

<Salsdi  {cf.  GB,  Kon.,  Hivb.),  noun  of  relation  from  SalSil,  ‘third/  s. 
Del.,  Hwb.,  s.v.y  and  Gr.,  p.  207.  The  word  appears  in  two  classes  of 
references.  (1)  In  the  one,  for  citations  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Prof.  R.  P.  Dougherty,  we  have  the  term  aha  Salsa,  e.g.,  Streck,  Assur- 
banipal ,  Rm.  Ill,  48-49  (vol.  2,  p.  26),  Tammaritu  ahuSu  SalSa-a.  ‘T. 
his  brother  of  third  degree’;  similarly  KB  4,  p.  88  of  sons;  in  these  cases 
it  is  brother  or  son  ‘number  3  ’  in  the  family.  (2)  In  the  other  class  the 
term  is  official.  The  reff.  have  been  conveniently  collated  by  Klauber  in 
his  ‘Assyrisches  Beamtentum’  in  Leipziger  Sem.  Studien ,  5,  m  ff.  He 
presents  a  category  of  SalSu  (=  SalSu)  officials  of  various  degrees:  a  Salsa 
Sa  Sarri,  SalSu  dannu  mar  Sarri,  etc.  The  parallel  of  Heb.  (long  ago 
observed  by  Jer.)  at  once  suggests  itself,  in  its  mng.  of  a  high  royal  officer, 
e.g.,  Ex.  147, 1  Ki.  922,  Eze.  1515,  etc.,  for  which  Haupt,  BA  4,  583  ff.,  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  mng.  of  ‘the  third’  in  the  chariot,  the  ^xXo^ipoq,  armiger 
(s.  GB  s.v.  for  further  reff.).  We  are  dealing  here,  then,  with  a  customary 
official  title,  the  numerical  denotation  of  which  has  been  lost.  ^  has 
preserved  the  two  Akk.  case-forms  of  the  word,  taltd  and  talti ,  by  true 
reminiscence;  cf.  =  iSu,  etc.,  s.  Note  at  25.  N.b.  that  ^nSn  is  not 
emph.  but  abs.,  hence  not  ‘the  third  ruler/  so  AV  RVV,  but  rather 
‘one  of  three/  with  JV,  and  we  might  translate  ‘Thirdling’;  and 
NnSn  v.29,  is  the  same  although  on  its  surface  it  might  mean  ‘ruler 
of  the  third.’  In  a  word  Dan.  was  appointed  a  high  dignitary  in  the 
kingdom,  with  a  title  which  had  lost  its  original  significance,  like  ‘tet- 
rarch/  or  ‘chamberlain’  and  ‘knight’  in  English.  The  recognition  of 
this  Akk.  origin  accordingly  antiquates  Kau.’s  notion  (§65,  1,  Anm.  3) 
of  ‘an  abnormal  stat.  emph.  to  '0V0/  as  also  the  various  attempts  to 
rectify  the  pronunciation,  e.g.,  Behr.,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Cha.  Torrey, 
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Notes ,  II,  232,  thinks  that  the  author  meant  in  all  the  three  pas¬ 
sages,  i.e.y  as  ‘third'  ruler  (so  ©  Tpftoq),  with  which  was  combined  the 
notion  of  the  ‘ruler  of  the  third  part’  (as  <£  understands  the  phrase). 
The  above  explanation  does  away  with  the  prevailing  interpretation 
that  Dan.  was  the  third  ruler  after  the  king,  so  AV,  RV,  Hipp.,  iii,  15 
Ixl  Opdvqi  Tplxtp,  and  one  of  Jer.'s  alternate  views,  uel  tertius  post  me; 
uel  anus  ex  tribus  principibus ,  quos  alibi  xptaxixaq  legimus  (i.e.t  the 
current  translation  in  (&  for  tySir).  And  accordingly  it  disposes  with 
speculation  as  to  the  person  of  ‘the  second'  ruler.  According  to  the 
theories  Dan.  would  have  been  third  to  the  king  and  his  wife,  or  his 
son  (Geier,  dEnv.);  or  to  the  king  and  his  vizier  (JDMich.,  CBMich., 
Bert.);  or  to  the  king  and  the  queen-mother,  which  to  the  writer's  mind 
is  the  only  reasonable  alternative.  For  the  view  that  the  two  in  prece¬ 
dence  were  Nabo nidus  and  ‘the  crown  prince'  Belshazzar,  s.  Int.,  §19, 
e.  The  oldest  interpretation,  that  of  (&,  is  an  erroneous  paraphrase, 
‘there  shall  be  given  him  authority  of  the  third  part’;  so  practically  Sa., 
Ra.,  AEz.,  Jeph.  Zock.  eft .  the  triumvirate  appointed  by  Darius,  61, 
and  Mar.  recalls  ol  xpecq  [xeyiaravec;  1  Esd.  39.  In  Test.  Jos.  135 
Potiphar  is  ‘third  in  rank  with  Pharaoh’;  if  not  dependent  upon  our 
passage,  the  term  may  corroborate  the  above  interpretation. — 

O  B  as  so  ims  Ken.— 8.  mss  Ken.  and  de  R.  Saa;  this  rdg., 
as  noted  by  Bar,  was  followed  by  Levi  b.  Gerson. — So  edd.  (=0) 
exc.  Mich.  MB  x"pD  (=  ©  B);  Bar  claims  latter  as  Oriental,  but 
this  is  denied  by  Gin.,  Int.y  237—9.  For  the  adv.  before  the  vb. 
cf.  615- ?4;  for  the  same  use  in  Syr.  s.  Nold.,  SG  §245. — 'mS;]  For  the 
phrase  cf.  Dieterici's  text  of  Thier  u.  Mensch ,  p.  51  ad  inf.y  rakka  kalbuhu 
‘ alaihi . — poantt’D]  =  <&  ezauxaivro  v.6,  i.e.}  rdg.  pnanc^e,  cf.  1  Ch. 
1635  (Blud.,  p.  149). 


10-12.  The  queen’s  plea  that  Dan.  be  summoned.  Since  Jos. 
this  lady  has  generally  been  identified  with  the  queen-mother; 
some  comm.,  e.g.,  Origen  (acc.  to  Jer.),  Levi  b.  Gerson,  Iacchi- 
des,  by  composition  with  the  Biblical  datum  in  2  Ki.  25s7,  make 
her  Evil-merodach’s  wife  and  so  mother  of  Belsh.,  and  similarly 
the  marg.  variant  in  AV  ‘grandfather’  for  ‘father,’  vv.2-  11 ;  but 
most  the  widow  of  Neb.  (■ i.e Nitocris,  so  Grot.),  and  so  the 
mother,  or  grandmother,  of  Belsh.;  so  Jos.,  Jeph.,  AEz.  and  most 
modern  comm.  The  narrator  evidently  ignores  Evil-merodach 
and  regards  Neb.  and  ‘the  queen’  as  the  parents  of  Belsh.  The 
bald  title  ‘queen’  suggests  prima facie  Belsh. ’s  chief  consort,  and 
so  interpret  Bert.,  p.  367,  Jahn;  this  position  is  as  old  as  Por¬ 
phyry,  whom  Jer.  cites  and  shrewdly  answers:  “Euigilet  ergo 
1  7 
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Porphyrius,  qui  earn  Balthasaris  somniatur  uxorem  et  illudit  plus 
scire  quam  maritum.”  Also  the  lady’s  masterful  appearance  on 
the  scene  betokens  rather  the  queen-mother  than  the  consort. 
In  the  one  case  where  a  queen-consort  is  mentioned  in  the  post- 
exilic  history,  she  is  called  Neh.  26,  the  word  used  above, 

T 

v.2.  In  the  O.T.  the  queen-mother  bore  the  title  4  Mistress/ 
1  Ki.  1513,  etc.;  the  book  of  Kings  relates  several  episodes 

illustrating  her  prime  importance  in  the  administration.  Pr., 
citing  Bab.  letters  from  the  king  to  the  queen-mother  (Del.,  BA 
1,  187  /.),  calls  attention  to  their  respectful  tone,  and  for  her 
exalted  position  s.  Meissner,  Bab .  u.  Ass.,  1,  74.  We  learn  still 
more  definitely  from  Classical  reff.  of  the  dominant  position  of 
the  queen-mother  in  the  Pers.  court.  Says  Rawlinson,  SGM 
1  Fifth  Monarchy/  c.  3:  “The  mother  of  the  reigning  prince,  if 
she  outlived  his  father,  held  a  position  at  the  Court  of  her  son 
beyond  that  even  of  his  Chief  Wife”;  and  he  cites,  n.  393,  from 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  ii,  12,  a  passage  indicating  that  the  queen- 
mother  might  properly  hold  the  title  of  queen.  Cf.  the  malign 
power  exercised  by  Parysatis,  the  queen-mother  in  Ochus’  reign 
( ib .,  c.  7).  That  the  queen  came  in  of  her  own  accord  with 
as  against  (&,  which  has  her  summoned  by  the  king,  is  histori¬ 
cally  reasonable,  especially  if  we  have  here  a  tradition  of  Nitocris. 

11.  There  is  a  man,  etc.:  Comm.  ( e.g .,  Hav.,  Keil,  dEnv.)  seek 
for  reasons  why  Dan.  did  not  officially  appear  at  first.  But  the 
story  follows  dramatic  necessity  as  in  c.  4  (s.  at  45),  with  the 
additional  reason  of  the  frivolity  of  the  new  and  abandoned 
regime.  In  place  of  the  usual  translation  of  the  grammatical  pi. 
‘gods/  interpret  as  sing.,  ‘Deity’;  s.  at  211.  For  Tight’  EVV, 
translate  the  abstract  noun  of  the  original  Till  by  ‘illumina¬ 
tion’;  ©  tr.  by  a  technical  philosophical  term,  jprjyoprja^  (s. 
Note).  The  characterization  of  Dan.  repeats  Neb.’s  words  to 
him  in  45.  For  Dan.’s  position  under  Neb.  as  Master  Magician, 
s.  at  248.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  appears  a  superfluous  ‘  thy  father 
the  king/  an  unnecessary  repetition,  disguised  in  Jf  and  EVV. 
12.  The  first  part  of  the  v.,  punctuated  by  the  edd.  of  the  VSS, 
EVV,  GV,  most  comm.,  with  a  full  stop,  reads  like  a  superfluous 
repetition  of  v.11;  but  if  read  as  protasis  to  v.b,  with  dEnv.,  Bev., 
it  is  in  place:  Since  (U  quia)  that  extraordinary  illumination  was 
actually  exhibited  in  him,  now  (jyo)  let  Dan.  be  called.  Of  the 
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three  phases  of  his  art  dream-interpretation  has  been  exempli¬ 
fied  in  c.  2.  For  the  solution  (EVV  ‘ showing/  ‘ declaring ’)  of 
riddles  (so  JV,  ‘hard  sentences ’  AV,  ‘dark  sentences'  RV)  as  a 
skilled  specialty  of  the  royal  councillor  we  have  the  classic  ex¬ 
ample  in  Ahikar,  the  sage  vizier  of  the  Ass.  kings,  who,  acc.  to 
the  Syr.  version  of  his  story,  distinguished  himself  in  riddle  con¬ 
tests  between  his  royal  master  and  the  king  of  Egypt;  cf.  BSira 
at  length,  c.  39.  The  earliest  case  of  such  royal  jousts  of  wits  is 
found  in  the  story  of  the  queen  of  Sheba.  As  the  third  specialty 
is  named,  literally,  the  loosing  of  knots  (so  JV ;  AV  RV  dissolving 
of  doubts ).  The  second  noun  is  common  in  magic  for  the  knots 
tied  by  the  sorcerer,  which  sympathetically  bound  the  victim 
and  which  had  to  be  untied  by  counter-magic;  it  is  in  this  sense 
(probably  that  of  ©,  crvuSea jiov<q  —  U  ligatorum,  and  accordingly 
(S  om.  the  item)  that  Bev.,  Cha.  would  interpret  the  term.  But, 
with  Mar.,  “an  Zauberei  denkt  der  Verfasser  kaum,”  and  it  is 
preferable  with  him,  Dr.,  al .,  to  interpret  after  Talm.  and  Syr. 
usage  as  of  ‘problems,  difficulties.'  The  repetition  of  the  phrase 
in  v.16  indicates  that  the  mystery  of  the  supernatural  script  fell 
into  this  category.  At  the  end  of  her  statement  the  queen  recalls 
Dan.’s  official  surname,  as  it  were,  in  personal  reminiscence  of 

45f*. 


10.  For  the  emphatic  position,  denoting  change  of  subject, 

cf.  x&d  v.6.—-1 ’rap1?]  =  Ezr.  416. — n?2]  So  fflB,  Mich.,  Str.,  Kit.;  n^s 
Bar,  Gin.;  s.  on  rno  234. — tonrn  rro]  Cf.  Jer.  168,  Ecc.  72. — See 
on  2s4  where  the  other  cases  are  cited.  But  in  Peal  we  expect  a 

form  similar  to  215,  hence  fH  may  be  reminiscent  of  an  orig.  ppl. 
form,  especially  after  analogy  of  n^s.  This  elder  form  of 

fern,  ppl.,  regular  in  Heb.,  is  otherwise  not  found  in  Aram.;  however, 
78  is  so  understood  by  Orp  (=  Aq.?),  prob.  with  right,  and  there 
is  no  intrinsic  objection  to  the  form. — qiSna',  urvjn]  For  these  true 
juss.  forms  s.  on  ^ 416. — The  v.  is  abbreviated  in  0.  II  regina  autem 
pro  re  quae  accideret  regiy  which  Hav.  follows,  but  the  pi.  opposes  (Hitz.). 
11.  p:?np  pnSs]  —  ‘holy  Deity,’  cf.  note  on  211.  Jer.  remarks:  “prae- 
ter  Sym.,  qui  chaldaicum  ueritatem  sequutus  est,  caeteri  spiritum  Dei 
interpretati  sunt.”  ©  ignored  wh.  Orp-  Lu.  supplied,  but  con¬ 

strued  (or  by  scribal  error?)  after  (&,  with  ‘spirit,’  Tuvsupia  aytov;  the 
same  change  in  4s-  e. — rp?q  A  kattil  formation,  as  Behr.  notes,  vs. 
Kau.,  §16,  5;  it  is  abstract  form  from  the  Kt.  tnvu  222,  q.v.  ©  tr.  by 
YpiyfopiQaic;;  cf.  Theodt.’s  paraphrase  t)  tt]<;  VYjtps.  For  ©’s  tr.  my 
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friend  Prof.  W.  R.  Newbold  has  kindly  given  me  an  extensive  note, 
which  I  can  only  summarize.  “This  use  of  goes  back  to 

the  Aristotelian  tradition,”  in  which  iypitfopais  was  “exactly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  our  ‘consciousness,’”  and  so  it  is  an  attribute  of  God  as  *  con¬ 
tinuously,  eternally  conscious’;  the  notion  was  adopted  by  Gnosticism, 
e.g.,  the  divine  nature  of  man  is  tfuicvos  duxvou,  Poemandres,  §15. 
He  sums  up  that  ©  “takes  imnj  as  meaning,  not  supernatural  illumina¬ 
tion,  but  full  possession  of  one’s  intellectual  faculties.” — A 
noun  form  unique  in  BAram.;  for  the  formation  in  -an  attached  to  fern, 
stem  cf.  7 7  and  s.  Nold.,  SG  §129,  and  for  forms  in  -dniltd  §138; 

similar  nouns  in  - tdnutd  are  cited  by  Duval,  GS  §255. — pn*?x  nD:>n:>] 
The  VSS,  exc.  0,  ignore. — xjSd  "pax]  ©  Lu.  om.;  B  pater ,  inquatn, 
tuns,  0  rex ,  which  is  followed  by  EW,  throwing  the  words  back  so  as 
to  follow  ‘king  Neb.  thy  father.’  The  repeated  subject  is  unnecessary 
and  is  to  be  elided  with  Lohr,  Mar.,  Cha.  Defence  of  it  can  hardly  be 
made  as  an  anacoluthon  (Kau.,  §97,  2),  or  as  emphatic  (Pr.);  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  may  have  floated  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  sentence. — 12.  urtai?]  As  Kau.,  p.  65,  n.  1,  observes,  this  is 
absolute  and  cannot  be  treated  as  const,  with  what  follows,  vs.  some 
comm.,  e.g.,  CBMich.,  Rosen.,  Hav.,  vLeng. — 

As  the  second  term  is  an  infinitival  noun  and  is  used  otherwise 
only  in  Peal  (v.16),  fB  must  be  wrong  in  accenting  the  other  two 
nouns  as  ppls.  Accordingly  point  them  T*T?*  (2 mss  Bar,  Str. 

with  Bert.,  Kau.  l.c.,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  and  all  recent  comm.  The 
three  terms  constitute  a  parenthesis,  the  proper  gramm.  subjects,  nn 
etc.,  being  resumed  in  nronon,  which  is  construed  in  attraction  to  the 
leading  subject  nn.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  B.  But  UTs  tradition 
of  the  ppls.  is  very  ancient,  being  found  in  ©,  followed  by  0.  ©  found 
itself  compelled  accordingly  to  manipulate  the  sentence  extensively. — 
n2V^]  Afel  inf.  of  mn;  for  -at  cf.  ni2H-.  Ezr.  4s2,  also  in  const.;  there 
is  no  reason,  with  Mar.,  Gr.  §47,  c,  to  demand  in  these  two  cases  the 
usual  ending  -tit,  which  is  historically  secondary;  cf.  Torrey,  Ezra 
Studies ,  165  /.  The  papp.  show  other  varieties  of  the  infs,  of  derived 
stems;  s.  Sachau,  APO  p.  270,  col.  2.  Similar  nouns  are  found  in  Heb., 
GK  §85,  c.  0  tr.  by  ’ dhed ,  ‘riddling  [riddles].’ — Against  the 
traditional  view  of  derivation  from  a  rt.  mn  (so  BDB,  pp.  295,  1092,  also 
Kon.,  Hwb.)  is  to  be  accepted  Lagarde’s  identification  (anticipated,  acc. 
to  CBMich.,  by  Cocceius)  with  Syr.  'uhdd,  rt.  nnx;  hence  Heb.  rnTTl  = 
Aram,  xmnx,  that  which  is  ‘held  in’  or  ‘fast.’  So  Targ.  ^nqx  ‘bolt’ 
(Behr.),  and  cf.  use  of  rnx  Neh.  f  of  ‘fastening’  the  gates.  See  La- 
garde,  Anmerkungen  z.  d.  griech.  Uebersetzung  d.  Proverbien,  73,  Bev., 
Kau.,  Aramaismen,  p.  30,  GB  s.zj.  hebr.  nT-  The  word,  typical  of  the 
Aramaic  wisdom,  was  early  imported  into  Heb.  (e.g.,  Ju.  1412),  but  with¬ 
out  identification  with  the  native  rt.  rnx.  Note  pnx  ‘riddles’  in  APO 
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pap.  54,  1.  5,  s.  OLZ  1912,  535,  and  cf.  Cowley,  AP  ad  loc.;  also  cf.  an 
interpretation  by  (&  at  128. — PTfP.]  —  ‘knots.’  For  its  use  as  a  magical 
term  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  s.  Bev.  and  Mar.,  Gloss,  s.z;.;  the  word  occurs 
also  in  the  magical  bowls,  s.  my  Ara?n.  Incant.  Texts ,  88,  along  with 
npv.  But  preferable  ( v .  sup.)  is  the  mng.  ‘difficulty’  or  ‘problem’; 
Dr.  eft.  Talm.,  Yebam.  61  a,  1076,  also  the  Syr.  use,  PSmith,  col.  3591. 
Hiiv.  aptly  cites  Seneca,  Oedip.,  101  /.,  “Nodosa  sortis  uerba  et  im- 
plexos  dolos  Ac  triste  carmen  alitis  solui  ferae.” — mss  also  h-cd. 
Or?  Lu.  &  B  =  iK;  ©  Ore  as  W 

13-28.  Dan.’s  audience  with  the  king.  13-16.  The  king  gra¬ 
ciously  accosts  him  as  one  he  had  not  known  (ztf.  827),  Thou  art 
Daniel  then  ? — although  he  had  heard  of  him.  His  recognition  of 
Dan.  as  one  of  the  exiles  of  Judah,  v.13,  is,  as  it  were,  a  personal 
reminiscence  of  225,  and  dramatically  precedes  Dan.’s  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  oblivion  of  the  episode  of  c.  2.  The  /  of  v.16  is 
emphatic,  of  the  royal  ego.  17-28.  Dan.’s  response.  In  17-21 
after  refusing  the  royal  gifts  but  promising  to  read  the  Writing, 
Dan.  utters  the  conclusive  indictment  of  the  royal  frivolity  and 
sacrilege.  It  is  balanced  in  two  parts:  (1)  17  Jf.,  Tiiou,  0  king— 
the  Highest  God  gave  thy  father  kingship ,  etc.,  following  with  the 
description  of  Neb.’s  acme  of  glory  and  its  reversal  to  the  depth 
of  beastlike  degradation,  until  he  knew  that  the  Highest  is  potent 
in  the  kingdom  of  man.  And  (2)  22  ff.9  And  thou  his  so?i ,  didst  not 
humble  thy  heart ,  although  thou  knewest  all  this.  There  is  no  finer 
example  of  the  preacher’s  diction  in  the  Bible  than  this  stern 
and  inexorable  condemnation.  Compare  Nathan’s  indictment 
of  his  royal  master,  1  Sam.  12.  In  this  case,  unlike  that  of 
David  or  Neb.,  neither  pardon  nor  respite  is  offered  to  the  light- 
minded  monarch,  for  he  had  known.  23.  The  realistic  picture 
of  the  sacrilege  in  v.4  is  intensified  by  the  spiritual  contrast 
drawn  between  the  gods  of  earthly  material,  which  see  not  nor 
hear  nor  know  {cf.  Dt.  428,  Ps.  ii54ff*,  i3515fS  Rev.  920),  which 
were  praised  in  that  orgy,  and  the  God  in  whose  hand  is  thy  life- 
breath  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways.  Bev.  well  renders  the  last 
word  by  ‘ destinies’;  cf.  Jer.  io23,  ‘I  know  that  the  way  of  man 
is  not  his  own,  it  is  not  of  man  as  he  walks  to  direct  his  steps/ 
24,  Then  is  temporal,  as  vLeng.  insists,  referring  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  v.23,  rather  than  causal  with  0,  toDto?  and  some 
comm.  The  seer  solemnly  repeats  the  details  of  the  vision.  It 
appears  that  the  inscription  was  left  upon  the  wall.  25.  We 
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learn  at  last  what  the  Writing  was;  it  is  presented  as  mend  mend 
tekel  Ufarsin.  But  as  earlier  Bert,  and  more  recently  Peters  (JBL 
1896,  114-117)  and  Torrey  (Notes,  I,  276-280)  have  insisted, 
the  actual  wording  of  the  original  epigraph  is  the  three  words 
which  alone  are  interpreted  in  the  exposition  vv.26-28:  fcOD,  ^jpn, 

mend  tekel  peres.  And  that  this  was  the  original  text  in 
v.25  is  corroborated  by  0  with  its  fiavt)  de/ceX  (papes,  and  by  B 
mane  thecel  phares.  The  repeated  mene  and  the  pi.  form  with 
conj.,  il-parsin ,  of  the  present  text  are  then  secondary  and  do 
not  primarily  concern  us.  Further,  as  Torrey  rightly  insists,  fE’s 
tradition  of  the  vocalization  of  the  terms  is  corroborated  by  0 
(the  swa  vowel  of  the  first  radical  being  indifferently  transliter¬ 
ated  by  a  or  e,  the  second  vowel  consistently  by  e) ;  this  tradition 
can  be  carried  back  to  the  summary  at  the  head  of  the  chap,  in 
(g,  which  was  known  to  Jos.  (AJ  x,  n,  3).  The  words  are  nomi¬ 
nal  forms  from  the  respective  roots,  and  were  so  understood  by 
Jos.,  who  renders  them  by  apiOfios,  arad/ios,  /cXdapLa,  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Jer.  in  his  comm.  They  are  interpreted  by 
passive  vbs.  in  w.26-28,  and  so  in  (g  and  0.  Acc.  to  Torrey:  “  they 
were  vocalized  uniformly,  after  the  pattern  of  the  simplest 
Aram,  noun-form  qetel ;  the  most  natural  form  for  the  narrator 
to  choose,  if  he  wished  them  to  be  non-committal”;  similarly 
Peters.  The  first  point  in  the  story  is  that  they  were  read,  and 
there  is  preserved  the  tradition  of  their  vocalization,  which 
vocalization  left  them  abstract,  ambiguous.  As  for  their  inter¬ 
pretation  Torrey’s  axiom  (p.  277)  can  hardly  be  disputed:  “the 
man  who  wrote  this  tale  must  be  supposed  to  have  known  what 
the  solution  was.”  And  indeed  the  tradition  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  the  same  in  ^  and  (g  0.  The  words  are  severally  trans¬ 
lated  as  pass,  ppls.,  to  be  translated,  numbered ,  weighed ,  divided. 
For  the  first  item  mimbered  there  is  given  the  exegesis:  God  has 
numbered  thy  kingdom  and  transferred  it.  Involved  in  the  term 
numbered  is  the  idea  of  fate  and  of  the  destined  number  of  days 
which  have  run  their  course;  cf.  Ps.  9012,  and  the  mng.  of  the 
practically  same  form  in  Heb.,  \3D  Is.  6511  =  Arab,  maniye , 

Tate.’  Again:  Weighed  art  thou  in  scales  and  found  wanting. 
For  the  divine  weighing  of  human  conduct  cf.  Job  316,  Enoch 
411  (with  reminiscence  of  this  passage),  also  Ps.  629,  Prov.  162, 
212,  2412,  etc.  And  finally:  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  (perisa)  and 
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given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  (paras).  Here  a  balanced  phrase 
is  obtained  by  finding  a  double  paranomasia  in  the  mystic  word, 
i.e.,  division  and  Persia .  Were  these  ominous  words  first  assem¬ 
bled  and  applied  by  our  narrator;  or  did  he  take  them  from 
some  source  and  adapt  them  to  his  interpretation  (so  Bev.)  ?  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  play  of  words  gives  ‘Persia,5  not  ‘Media,5 
despite  the  fact  that  in  immediate  sequence  it  is  Darius  the 
Mede  who  destroys  the  kingdom;  the  enigma  is  then  based  on 
the  correct  historical  tradition  of  Cyrus5  conquest.  (Kran. 
notes  that  a  play  upon  vjd  ‘Media5  could  have  been  found  in 
Y7D  ‘measure,5  equally  ominous  with  the  other  words.)  The 
terms  may  have  been  actual  language  of  the  counting-house  or 
of  the  law,  used  of  the  settling  of  a  bargain,  winding  up  a  con¬ 
tract,  settling  a  bankrupt’s  affairs,  or  the  like. 

The  above  obvious  interpretation  of  the  text  has  been  contra¬ 
dicted  by  an  ingenious  theory  first  advanced  by  Clermont- 
Ganneau  in  JA  1886,  pp.  36  jf.  (=  his  Recueil  dJarcheologie ,  1, 
136-159),  and  Hebraica ,  1887,  87  Jf.,  followed  by  Nold.,  ZA  1, 
414  Jf.  (cf.  G.  Hoffmann,  ib.,  2,  45  Jf.)  and  generally  accepted, e.g., 
by  Bev.,  Pr.  (s.  also  his  dissertation,  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin , 
Johns  Hopkins,  1893),  Haupt  (s.  note  in  Kamp.),  Dr.,  Mar. 
Cha.,  who  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  different  views,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Acc.  to  this  view  we  would  have  a  series  of  money  values: 
the  frOD  =  Heb.  PUD,  Gr.  pva,  i.e.,  the  mina,  or  Bab.  talent;  tekel 

would  be  the  correct  Aram,  equivalent  for  sekel ;  while  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  word  UH3  on  an  Ass.  weight  as  equal  to  a  half- 
mina  (s.  Clerm.-Gann.),  which  mng.  has  in  the  Talmud, 
appeared  to  clinch  the  discovery.  Various  modifications  have 
been  suggested  by  Haupt,  Hoffmann,  Mar.  (the  latter  regarding 
par  sin  as  a  dual).  Behr.,  Peters,  Torrey  stoutly  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  new  interpretation,  the  latter  regarding  it  as  ‘  untenable 
and  even  absurd.5  Of  Torrey’s  two  arguments  against  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  money  values,  that  which  holds  that  *?pty,  not  ^pn, 
was  used  in  the  Aram,  world  must  be  modified  by  the  discovery 
of  bpn  =  bpV  in  one  case  in  the  papp.  (^4PO  pap.  28,  1.  5);  as 
for  the  other,  that  the  half-mina  should  be  vocalized  perds,  en¬ 
tailing  correction  of  the  well-authenticated  it  must  be 

acknowledged  we  have  only  Talm.  tradition  for  the  vocalization 
of  that  word,  the  corresponding  word  in  Syr.  mng.  something 
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different,  o-iTopeTpiov,  Pesh.  Lu.  1242.  Behr.  well  points  out 
that  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  illogical  order  mina,  shekel, 
half-mina.  The  phenomenon  of  the  writing  Hand  is  of  course 
meant  as  a  miracle.  But  the  reason  why  the  script  could  not  be 
forthwith  read  has  naturally  puzzled  many  comm.  Heng.,  p. 
122,  held  that  the  script  was  such  as  could  be  read  only  through 
divine  inspiration.  Some  Jewish  comm,  have  suggested  an  Ath- 
bash  method  of  writing,  or  supposed  that  the  letters  were  written 
in  some  form  of  anagram  (s.  dEnv.,  p.  417) — of  course  on  the 
theory  that  the  Heb.  alphabet  is  implied.  Others,  e.g.,  Grot., 
Prideaux,  have  suggested  some  strange  script.  At  the  same  time 
the  story  may  not  mean  more  than  that  the  reading,  i.e.,  intelli¬ 
gent  pronunciation  (=  lire)  of  the  consonants  forming  the  in¬ 
scription  (=  kttb)  was  meant,  and  then  with  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation.  Similarly  ambiguous  was  Isaiah’s  proffered  enigma, 
Maher -lalal-has-baz  Is.  81. 

13.  ':n  nnjN]  An  interrogative  exclamation;  for  omission  of  particle 
n  cf.  GK  §150,  a.  b.  In  recognition  of  the  interrogation  Q  has  the  unique 
plus  at  end  of  v.,  xal  eh:ev,  vod  paatXeG,  xai  elxev. — ■'?**]  With  mil' el 
accent.  The  procession  of  accent  appears  which  culminates  in  Syr.  in 
loss  of  i  (=  db)\  in  JAram.  this  form  became  x?x  (on  which  s.  Duval, 
GS ,  p.  88)  =  N.T.  degree,  s.  Dalm.,  Gr.  p.  90,  n;  cf.  Behr. — 14.  pnSx] 
mss  Ken.,  de  R.  +  p-’np  =  &  A;  Q  Lu.  +  aycov. — 15.  ^n]  Kau., 
§46,  3,  c,  understands  —  here  and  in  S>n  v.13,  as  ii;  so  understood  it, 
but  orig.  Aram.  =  hutlahi. — un;ninS]  For  resolution  of  impf.  into  inf. 
s.  at  216. — 16.  Sain  Kt.,  San  Kr.]  See  at  210.— 17.  pnS  if]  =  ‘remain 
thine’;  for  this  use  of  Nin  in  Syr.,  e.g.,  Pesh.  Jn.  i40;  similarly  mn  in 
Heb.,  s.  BDB  s.v.  iii.  So  Orc  sctw  auv  coi. — 26, 
q.v.\  ©  t.  Btopeav  ty}<;  otxtaq  cou,  i.e.,  analyzing  as  two  nouns  =  & 
“po  np'N  =  U  dona  domus  time. — 18,  nn;s]  ©  attaches  to  v.17  as  aoi. 
— 'jn  NniaS^]  Cf.  419-33. — 19.  ':n  Sa]  C/.  34. — xuirSi]  ©asyndeton. 

— xax  Nin  n]  For  n  as  indef.  relative  cf.  223,  Ezr.  725.  N.b.  interchange 
of  mn  and  Kin  in  this  v. — ^nc,  ^MSS  Ken.  nnc]  So  edd.,  i.e.,  Afel  ppl. 
of  mn,  exc.  Mich.  (s.  Bar,  Gin.)  =  i.e.,  ppl.  of  «ns.  The  latter 

interpretation  in  ©,  Ituictsv  =  Ft  pcrcnticbat.  But  c  (=  Orp?) 

=  and  so  Sa.,  Ra.,  Montanus,  Grot,  and  moderns.  The  vb.  is  strictly 
;v/y,  cf.  Mar.,  Gr.  §65,  b,  Haupt  in  Kamp.,  and  for  the  Syr.  s.  Nold.,  SG 
§183;  Kau.  treats  it  under  sv/S,  §47. — 20.  Dn.]  Treated  by  Kau.*  §45, 
3,  1,  Torrey,  Notes,  276  (eft.  mc7  64,  etc.),  as  pass,  ppl.;  but  rather  with 
Bev.,  Str.,  Mar.,  GB  it  is  stative  form  in  i,  cf.  Syr.  mlt,  Heb.  n5,  and  s. 
Nold.,  MG  §167.  Cf.  =1  Dt.  8«,  etc.— n-71*D]  =  OrC  Lu.;  4MSS 
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Ken.  nhidSd  =  0. — ^i?-]  Also  mss  tnp',  =  0;  Lu.  §  I  as  n?.P',  and 
so  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Lohr. — 21.  Kt.,  Kr.]  The  latter,  as  impers.  pi., 
preferred  by  Kau.,  §47,  g,  3,  Bev.,  Kamp.,  Mar.;  the  former,  'l?’,  by 
Behr.,  Pr.,  and  so  Peil  {cf.  0  eBoGiq).  The  combination  2';  avy  is  found  in 
Syr.,  Pesh.  Jn.  518,  and  cf.  oy  Sjtdj,  Ps.  281. — Nm;]  $mss  Ken.  Nmp, 
i.e.,  ‘flocks/  preferred  by  Pr.  after  JBMich.  But  the  expression  is  hy¬ 
perbolic  and  is  consonant  with  the  sna  rvm  422.  For  the  wild  ass  cf. 
Job  395  ff-,  Gen.  1612. — VT]  0  yV<p,  i.e.,  as  impf.  (then  jnr),  cf.  414- 22. — 

22.  MSS  cjte(j  by  gtr>>  nSni^n.  but  afl  edd.  inf.  s.  on 

ran>  223. — n  hzp  So]  In  the  exceptional  mng.  ‘although’;  s.  at  28. — 

23.  ncsnnn]  For  the  stem  s.  on  DDinirx  416. — '•'DID]  B  and  A  (?)  V 
106  Lu.  al.  r}vzyy.<xq,  al.  ^vsyxav. — instt’j]  'J  =  ‘breath/  (6  itveGpia, 
0  7cvotj;  as  physical,  e.g.,  Gen.  27,  Is.  222;  secondarily  of  the  human  spirit, 
e.g.,  Pr.  2027  (parallel  to  nn),  Job  32s.  For  the  context  cf.  ‘the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh/  Nu.  1622,  and  ‘the  Lord  of  spirits/  Enoch  474  (s. 
Cha.’s  note  thereon).  N.b.  the  frequent  word  attributed  to  Mohammed 
in  the  Traditions,  ‘by  Him  in  whose  hand  my  spirit  ( nafs )  is/ — 
Construed  properly  by  fQ  with  preceding,  =  (n  implied)  ‘his/  0 
treats  it,  ctjt6v,  as  object  of  the  following  vb.,  and  so  Kau.,  §84,  1, 
Kamp. 

24.  =  ‘inscribed’;  cf.  69ff-  of  a  signature,  and  io21.— 25.  Jer. 

positively  states:  “tria  tantum  uerba  in  pariete  scriptum  signauerat: 
mane,  thecel,  pharas.”  The  repeated  may  have  arisen  from  the 
repetition  in  v.26.  £>  vocalizes  here  mcne  mend.  The  spelling  kje  distin¬ 
guishes  the  word  from  n:c,  the  universal  spelling  of  ‘talent’  in  OAram. 
For  cnfl  ‘half-talent/  identified  in  Clerm.-Ganneau’s  theory  with  our 
Dnc,  s.  CIS  ii,  no.  10.  PsSa.  notes  here  one  of  the  mngs.  of  did  as  mina. 
Both  Sachau’s  and  Sayce-Cowley’s  papp.  present  in  the  sense 
of  ‘share/  hence  probably  ‘allowance’  or  ‘salary’;  in  JAram.,  apart 
from  the  sense  of  mina  it  means  a  ‘portion.’  The  word  also  occurs 
in  the  Panammu  Inscr.,  1.  6  (Lidz.,  NE  p.  442),  as  a  grain  measure  = 
Syr.  perasd  anropiETpiov  (?).  The  pi.  of  the  text  may  be  due  to  an 
assumed  division  between  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  Bert,  suggests. 
It  has  been  constantly  interpreted  as  at  once  a  pi.  ppl.,  diuidcntes ,  and 
the  pi.  of  ‘Persians’;  in  either  case  the  first  vowel  should  be  a. — 
26.  neSe»n]  0  exTorjpwa cv  {cf.  (6  dtTuoXTjYsi)  =  It  complenit ,  and  so  Sa., 
most  comm.,  BDB,  Kon.,  Ilwb.  But  in  Ezr.  719  this  Hafel  =  ‘give  back/ 
and  deDieu  observed  that  the  corresponding  Syr.  Afel  (also  appearing 
here  in  &>)  always  =  ‘hand  over,  deliver/  i.e.,  =  Heb.  Cf.  also 

Ileb.  Is.  3812- ,3.  s.  (6  and  Duhm  ad  loc.  This  view  is  preferred  by 
Behr.,  Mar.,  GB,  and  if  there  is  some  legal  or  commercial  background 
to  this  phrase,  as  suggested  above  in  the  Comm.,  counting  would  nat¬ 
urally  culminate  in  paying  over. — 27.  NI?l?i??]  The  only  case  of  Peil  in 
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2d  pers.  sing.;  the  spelling  in  Nn —  nicely  marks  out  the  form  from  a 
possible  Peal  ©>  followed  by  Jer.  in  his  comm.,  understood  this 

and  the  following  nrontpn  as  ferns.,  referring  to  Bar 

(s.  his  note),  Gin.,  Str.;  **’3I**D  Mich.,  Kit.]  The  latter  form  as  dual, 
so  also  in  Mand.,  would  appear  more  natural;  so  Kau.,  §51,  1,  Bev., 
Kamp.,  Mar.  But  the  sing,  tons  is  now  found  in  the  papp.,  APA  G, 
1.  24,  along  with  the  sing,  jojpd  in  Mand.,  s.  Nold.,  MG  §124,  who 
supposes  that  this  is  a  sing,  reduced  from  the  orig.  dual  in  -ayin.  For 
sloughing  off  of  the  dual  in  general  s.  Kon.,  Syntax ,  §257,  e. — *vv0]  As 
Behr.  notes,  this  adjectival  form  indicates,  as  against  the  ppl.  "'P?,  in¬ 
grained  characteristic,  i.e.,  ‘defective.’ — 28.  rons]  Sa.,  Ra.,  AEz.  un¬ 
derstood  this  in  sense  of  ‘break’;  and  so  vLeng.,  followed  by  Hitz., 
held  that  'd  =  ps  ‘break  down,’  on  the  ground  that  the  Bab.  king¬ 
dom  was  not  divided  but  handed  over  in  toto  to  the  Medo-Persians. 
But  the  normal  sense  of  ons  may  be  retained,  with  @^B;  when  an  em¬ 
pire  is  destroyed  its  unity  is  lost,  even  if  it  be  absorbed  as  a  whole  by 
the  conqueror. — D*)?]  The  2d  —  is  due  to  Mass,  heightening;  the  orig. 
form  is  Pars. — *'!£]  =  OPers.  Mada  —  Akk.  Mddai ;  also  in  the  papp. 
(Behistun  decree),  Safaite,  Syriac.  This  form  is  accommodated  to  use 
as  gentilic  in  61,  cf.  Heb.  ’1?  li1;  cf.  Wright,  Gr.  1,  §251  /. 

29-c.  6, 1  (c.  5,  31).  The  sequel.  29.  Dan.  received  the  prom¬ 
ised  rewards.  30.  And  immediately,  in  that  very  night  Belsh.  the 
Chaldcean  king  was  slain .  C.  6,  1.  And  Darius  the  Mede  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  [a  technical  term,  lit.  received]  the  royal  power ,  being 
sixty-two  years  old.  For  the  historical  questions  involved  s.  Int., 
§19,  d.  e.  The  Mass,  division  concludes  the  story  dramatically 
with  v.30;  61  follows  very  lamely,  but  it  belongs  as  a  postscript 
to  c.  5.  The  term  ‘Chaldaean’  is  used  in  its  proper  ethnic  sense 
(otherwise  v.11,  etc.),  (jg  varies  extremely;  it  om.  the  note  of 
Belsh. ’s  death,  saying  euphemistically  that  ‘the  interpretation 
came  upon  Belsh./  etc.,  and  revising  the  succession  to  Belsh. 
acc.  to  some  historical  theory:  ‘Artaxerxes  the  Mede  received 
the  kingdom/  while  Darius  appears  in  61  without  introduction. 

2S.  imi]  See  on  wro  3*. — 30.  For  change  of  spelling  s. 

at  v.1;  the  change  here  makes  liaison  with  71,  81. — *oSc]  Orp  7 mss  om. 
— nhco]  B  6  XaXSaui>v,  error  for  6  XaXBatoq. — The  correct  sequence 
with  foil.  v.  is  observed  by  B  Hipp.,  Jer.,  etc.,  and  the  Western  Bibles. 
Another  division  appears  in  A,  which  begins  a  new  ‘Vision’  at  v.30; 
this  agrees  with  the  chapter  division  of  (&s  in  the  middle  of  v.30. — C.  6, 1 . 
t^TJ]  =  Ddriya(w)u5f  the  Akk.  form  of  the  name;  spellings  in  Aram. 
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dockets  and  papp.  (s.  GB,  p.  168)  are  closer  to  the  OPers.,  e.g.j  tynim 
APOj  pap.  1,  Daryawa{ti)ns. — The  phrase  ‘receive  the  kingdom’  is 
found  718.  Here  it  is  used  of  secular  succession,  for  which  use  Bev.  eft. 
(p.  20)  the  same  phrase  for  Julian’s  succession  in  the  Syr.,  Hoffmann, 
Julianos ,  p.  5,  1.  10.  And  so  H,  successit  in  regnim,  and  Sa.,  ‘the  rule 
became  Darius’.’  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  with  Mar.,  Cha.,  to  read 
in  the  mng.  that  Dan.  received  it  from  God,  nor  with  earlier  comm.  (s. 
Pole)  and  modern  apologists  ( e.g.,  Boutflower,  c.  14)  to  argue  that 
Darius,  qua  Gobryas,  etc.,  received  dominion  from  Cyrus.  Also  s.  on 
91. — 01  "nn]  =  ‘62  years  old’;  a  of  time  at  which,  s.  at  416;  the 
‘about’  of  EW  is  unnecessary.  (5  here  xXtqptqs  twv  fj^sptov  x. 
xjj  yf)pei,  i.e.,  a  doublet:  xXt)pt)s  =  (so  xXtjpt)?  Is.  i4),  evSo^os  = 
1?r.  Behr.  has  an  impossible  solution,  working  with  letter  numerals; 
but  s.  at  21. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  (S. 

See  Bludau,  pp.  149-151.  The  text  of  <S  is  considerably  abbreviated. 
This  appears  in  the  curtailment  of  the  king’s  address  to  Dan.,  vv.13ff-,  and 
the  total  omission  of  Dan.’s  reference  to  Neb.’s  experiences,  vv.18-22.  The 
omission  of  both  these  passages  is  evidently  due  to  economy;  the  first  of 
them  is  a  repetition,  the  second  reviews  the  well-known  story  in  c.  4.  For 
the  different  order  of  events  in  vv.7-  8,  and  criticism  of  Jahn  and  Cha.  for 
their  preference  of  (S,  s.  Comm,  at  v.8.  In  v.9  the  king  summons  the  queen 
for  advice,  a  distinct  toning  down  of  the  historical  color  in  Ifi.  We  have 
noted  in  the  sequel  of  the  story  the  colorless  paraphrase  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  ‘Artaxerxes’  for  ‘Darius.’  In  vv.26-28  the  mysterious  words  are  not 
given,  and  the  interpretations,  except  for  the  first  case,  7]pi'0p.7)xai,  are 
inexact.  Those  mystic  words  were  probably  dropped  as  unnecessary  anti¬ 
quarian  ballast.  V.17b  appears  to  be  a  later  supplement,  to  give  more  exactly 
than  is  given  at  vv.25ff-  the  interpretation  of  those  words;  the  v.  reads:  Auttj 
■f)  YPa9*5 )  ^pt'O^Tat,  xaTeXoffoGr),  e^rjpxat,  followed  by  the  obscure  state¬ 
ment,  xal  £GT7]  i)  Ypdt^aaa  xe(p}  xal  auxiq  f)  aupcpcaiq  auxtov.  Note  that  aufxptati; 
is  Theodotionic.  It  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  this  failure  that  a 
preface  was  subsequently  prefixed  to  the  chap.,  giving  an  abstract  of  the 
story,  concluding  with  the  data  of  the  mystic  words  and  their  interpretation. 
In  no  respect  is  (&  preferable  to  it  appears  to  be  an  intentional  abstract. 
There  are  but  slight  clews  suggesting  that  (S’s  Semitic  text  was  in  like  ab¬ 
stract  form.  We  may  note:  v.6,  uxovocat  auxov  xaxsaxeubov,  cf.  (§  at  416 
(but  (S>  may  simply  have  repeated  from  that  passage).  V.7,  exl  Oswptav 
?8siv:  possibly  a  doublet  translation.  Ibid .,  axoXiei  auxbv,  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  meant  rw?t?2,  but  was  read  •wa1?'.  In  v.23  n.b.  the  nominal  clause, 
xal  xb  xveupi.6  aou  sv  xfj  xetpi  ccjxou. 
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CHAPTER  6.  DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS’  DEN. 

(i)  2-10  (1-9).  Darius  appointed  throughout  his  kingdom  120 
satraps,  and  over  these  three  presidents,  of  whom  Dan.  was  one 
(not  ‘first’  with  AV),  and  the  king  was  minded  to  make  Dan. 
chief  over  the  whole  realm.  This  purpose  aroused  the  envy  of 
Dan.’s  associates,  who  decided  they  could  find  indictment 
against  him  only  on  the  score  of  his  religion.  Accordingly  they 
conspired  to  secure  from  the  king  a  decree,  irrevocable  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ,  to  the  effect  that  any  man 
who  would  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days 
save  of  the  king,  should  be  cast  into  the  lions’  pit.  (2)  11-19 
(10-18).  But  Dan.  made  no  change  in  his  public  acts  of  religion, 
was  denounced  to  the  king,  and,  despite  the  latter’s  efforts  in 
behalf  of  his  favorite,  was  cast  to  the  lions.  (3)  20-29  (19-28). 
Early  next  morning  the  king  hastened  to  the  lions’  den,  found 
Dan.  safe,  and  delivered  his  accusers  to  the  death  they  had  de¬ 
vised  for  him.  Then  the  king  published  a  decree  confessing 
Dan.’s  God  and  requiring  his  people  to  fear  Him. 

The  story  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Three  Confessors,  c.  3; 
Dan.  is  tested  as  they  were  in  the  supreme  article  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  With  Bev.:  “The  main  difference  is  that  chap,  vi  dwells 
upon  the  positive  side  of  Judaism.”  The  introduction  of  a  new 
regime  gives  dramatic  opportunity  for  this  repeated  test.  There 
is  no  inherent  impossibility  in  the  escape  of  a  victim  thrown  to 
the  lions.  But  the  historical  character  of  the  story  must  be 
judged  from  the  evidently  apocryphal  character  of  the  whole 
series  of  stories  in  the  book.  Far  more  improbable  than  this 
material  marvel  is  the  alleged  edict  demanding  that  no  request 
be  made  of  god  or  man  but  of  the  king  for  a  whole  month,  an 
improbability  all  the  greater  under  the  devout  Darius.  Even 
the  insensate  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  ‘Manifest  God,’  never 
made  such  a  claim,  and  if  we  desired  an  historical  parallel  we 
should  have  to  come  down  to  the  still  madder  Caligula.  The 
story  is  based  upon  the  actual  solidarity  of  the  Pagan  imperial¬ 
ism,  in  which  the  king  with  his  despotic  power  and  his  formal 
claims  to  divine  rights  was  the  symbol  and  summation  of  the 
denial  of  the  true  God.  Hence  monarchs  like  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Darius,  who  otherwise  are  sympathetically  treated,  appear 
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as  the  incarnation  of  all  the  forces  arrayed  against  God.  A 
similar  claim  of  sole  deity  is  attributed  to  Neb.  in  Judith 
38.  For  defence  of  this  and  other  edicts  in  the  bk,  s.  Wilson, 
c.  16. 

2-4  (1-3).  Dan.’s  preferment.  To  Darius  as  the  inaugurator 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  is  ascribed  the  institution  of  a  new 
provincial  system.  The  120  satraps  (AV  ‘ princes’)  is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  or  at  least  an  inaccuracy.  Her.,  iii,  89,  records  that 
Darius  created  20  satrapies,  and  that  king’s  inscriptions  give 
their  number  successively  as  21,  23,  29  (s.  Paton  at  Est.  i1). 
Acc.  to  Est.  i1  Xerxes  had  127  provinces,  which  is  practically 
identical  with  our  figure.  The  same  technical  inaccuracy  is 
found  in  the  Greek  historians,  who  use  ‘satrap’  of  lower  offi¬ 
cials,  e.g.,  Xenophon;  Appian,  Syr.,  62,  speaks  of  74  satrapies 
under  Seleucus  Nicator.  See  Comm,  and  Notes  at  32.  There  is 
no  known  parallel  to  the ‘  three  presidents.’  The  same  traditional 
number  appears  in  1  Esd.  39.  We  may  possibly  compare  the 
triple  royal  control  of  the  satrapies  through  the  association  with 
the  satrap  of  an  independent  commandant  and  secretary;  s. 
Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘The  Fifth  Monarchy,’  c.  7,  and  Meyer,  GA 
§40.  For  the  suspicious  caution  of  the  whole  imperial  system 
against  loss  of  revenue  and  other  damage,  cf.  Ezr.  413ff-.  We 
have  here  true  reminiscence  of  the  elaborate  organization  and 
civil  service  of  Persia.  Above  all  these  other  officials  Dan.  was 
distinguishing  himself ,  not  with  AV  ‘was  preferred.’ 

5-10  (4-9).  The  plot  of  the  rivals  against  Dan.  The  story 
does  not  tell  how  Dan.  was  omitted  from  the  consultation  of 
the  conspirators  and  their  presentation  to  the  king — an  unnec¬ 
essary  scruple  in  a  good  story.  5  (4).  The  last  clause,  neither 
was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  against  him ,  is  tautologous 
with  the  similar  phrase  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  v.,  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  dittograph  (so  Behr.,  Cha.).  In  the  account  of  the 
conspirators’  audience  with  the  king  a  vb.  is  used  which  is 
translated  in  AV  RVV  by  ‘assembled,’  in  AVmg  RVmg  JV  by 
‘came  tumultuously.’  The  same  vb.  is  repeated  in  vv.12  (11)* 16  (15). 
The  latter  mng.,  which  may  be  etymologically  justified,  is  im¬ 
possible  both  in  the  court  etiquette  and  in  espionage.  In  the 
Note  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  means  came  in  concert , 
collusion.  8  (7).  The  conspirators  claim  to  speak  for  the  entire 
officialdom.  Their  ostensibly  honorific  plea  that  the  king  sign  a 
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decree  that  none  should  make  request  of  god  or  man  except  of 
the  king  for  thirty  days  appears  to  many  commentators  as  ab¬ 
surd,  and  probably  for  this  reason  (g  omits  the  item.  But  these 
stories  are  generally  reasonable;  the  terms  of  the  request  may 
be  meant  as  a  satiric  hyperbole,  cf.  Jon.  3  s,  where  the  Ninevite 
king  orders  both  man  and  beast  to  put  on  sackcloth.  Behr.’s 
position  is  an  entirely  sensible  one  that  the  implication  of  the 
story  means  a  petition  of  religion  (not  with  Bev.  any  kind  of 
request),  and  that  this  one  king  was  to  be  regarded  for  the  time 
being  as  the  only  representative  of  Deity.  Such  a  position  was 
absolutely  alien  to  the  religion  of  the  historical  Darius,  but  in 
the  Hellenistic  age,  when  kings  vaunted  themselves  as  gods,  ‘of 
god  or  man’  was  entirely  appropriate  in  the  premises.  For  ‘to 
make  a  firm  decree/  AV,  or  ‘strong  interdict/  RVV  JV,  tr.  to 
put  in  force  an  interdict .  The  terms  statute  and  interdict  and 
writing  and  interdict ,  v.10(9),  are  in  the  nature  of  legal  pleonasm; 
cf.  Jer.  36s7,  ‘  the  roll  and  the  words/  For  the  alleged  irrevoca¬ 
bility  of  the  Medo-Persian  law,  v.9(10),  cf.  Est.  i19,  88.  Bochart, 
Hierozoicon ,  1,  748,  cites  a  passage  from  Diodorus  Sic.,  xvii,  30, 
ed.  Didot,  concerning  Darius  Ill’s  attitude  toward  his  sentence 
of  death  upon  Charidemos:  “immediately  he  repented  and 
blamed  himself,  as  having  greatly  erred;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  undo  what  was  done  by  royal  authority.”  For  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  barbarous  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  the  power  of 
the  Persian  king  s.  Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘Fifth  Monarchy/  end  of 
c.  3;  for  the  wholesale  execution  at  end  of  the  chap.  cf.  Her.,  iii, 
1 19,  Justin,  xxi,  4,  Amm.  Marc.,  xxiii,  6.  For  the  royal  zoological 
gardens  of  Assyria  s.  Meissner,  Bab.  u.  yDs.,  1,  74,  and  cf.  Comm. 
sup .  at  238.  For  the  capture  of  lions  for  this  purpose  cf.  Eze. 
i98ff-.  For  the  elder  material  on  lions  and  citation  of  traditions 
concerning  Dan.  in  the  den,  s.  Bochart,  Hieroz .,  iii,  c.  3;  for 
Rabb.  stories,  ‘Daniel/  JE.  The  earliest  apocryphon  to  the 
theme  is  found  in  the  supplement  to  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  The 
variation  of  this  apocryphon  from  our  story  suggests  that  it  is 
based  upon  an  earlier,  popular  form  of  the  story. 

2  (1).  Dip  iDD’]  Cf.  332. — 0>r?Dl]  For  the  expression  of  purpose  by  a 
parallel  vb.  cf.  249. — NMBVHyrw]  S.  at  32.  Acc.  to  Est.  i1,  89,  1  Esd.  3% 
127  provinces,  and  so  (£  reads  here.  Jos.,  AJ  x,  n,  4  attributes  360 
provinces  to  Darius. — ^?]  RW  JV  ‘throughout/  not  ‘over  all/  AV. 
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- — 3  (2).  l’""1??  NN]  This  prepositional  phrase  is  found  in  the  papp., 
JAram.,  Syr.;  for  the  acc.  form  n,Li>  cf.  239,  xSo  240. — ?'?!?]  "pD  is 
generally  accepted,  since  Ges.,  Thes.,  as  a  Pers.  word;  s.  Bev.,  Andreas 
in  Mar.  Gloss.,  and  Lexx.  Behr.  proposed  a  Sem.  derivation,  =  Arab. 
sarika ,  ‘be  associated.’  Aq.  gives  the  same  etymology  in  his  cuvex- 
tcxo 6?.  The  word  appears  in  Targ.,  e.g.,  Pr.  67,  and  tr.  Heb.  along 
with  a  derivative  l?*)?. — N?>T- ]  So  pointed  also  in  Ezr.  4s,  and  with  the 
same  mng.;  the  dagesh  in  d  emphasizes  the  swa  with  y;  for  other  cases 
of  this  dag.  lene  ortho phonicmn,  s.  Kau.,  §9,  Anm.  3. — PJ$]  For  the  rt. 
s.  GB;  it  appears  in  Haf.  also  Ezr.  413- 1S- 22,  and  the  borrowed  P#.  in 
Heb.,  Est.  74.  The  ppls.  of  these  intrans.  vbs.,  e.g.,  Ezr.  424,  are 
pointed  as  kdtil,  not  hatil,  as  is  to  be  expected. — 4  (3).  run  Sx>.n]  The 
pron.  may  have  been  intruded  here  from  v.6. — n*F?P]  Cf.  Heb.  Piel 
of  a  presiding  officer;  the  Ethpaal  appears  in  the  Aram,  copy  of 
Darius’  Behistun  Inscr.,  APO  pap.  62,  col.  i,  1.  11. — 0  reads  v.b,  x.  -qv 
Aav.  ux£p  Orp  Lu.  supplied  the  lacuna :  x. -rjv  Aotv.  ux£pvtxtiv 

uxsp  t.  cuvextixou^  (Orp,  TaxTixou;  Lu.)  x.  aocTpaxaq. — X"pn>  nn] 

=  512.  The  Sura  tradition  rightly  reads  mM’  (Bar,  Gin.) — n’V>’] 
Pass.  ppl.  with  Nold.,  GGA  1884,  1019,  cf.  his  SG  §280  for  similar  use 
of  pass.  ppl.  in  Syr.;  s.  also  on  520.  Kau.,  §38,  1,  a,  regards  *y  as  Peal 
stative  with  plene-wnting,  s.  §39  end.  In  Sachau’s  Ahikar  papp.  ne»p 
appears  in  the  same  sense,  also  the  Ethp.  n^;rx;  but  note  that  in  the 
papp.  the  pass.  ppl.  is  always  written  plene.  For  the  root  in  Heb.  s. 
Kau.,  Aramaismen,  72.  ©  ignored  the  word;  Orp  supplied  it,  xpoc£&6xa. 
— 5  (4) .  For  discussion  of  the  rt.  s.  GB  s.v.  hehr.  SSj?  I.  In  Pesh. 
the  word  is  used  of  a  legal  indictment,  ground  of  accusation,  e.g.,  Mt. 
2737,  as  also  of  a  pretext,  e.g.,  Mk.  1240,  =  xpo^aacq,  and  so  here  0. — 
Sx'.nV  nroirnS]  h  =  ‘against’;  similarly  in  the  Strasbourg  Pap.,  APO 
pp.  26/.,  AP  no.  27,  1.  3,  ronuM  xS  Ssna  o;u3,  ‘nothing  injurious 
was  found  to  our  discredit’;  =  ronton  v.  5. — xivdSo  *u*d]  0  om.; 
Orp  sx  t&v  xXocytav  ttjs  q  =  U  ex  latere  regni.  See  Note  on 

“isS  724.  Other  cases  of  the  exceptional  assimilation  of  the  prep.  Ezr. 
511,  614. — ]  =  Sjns  in  the  line  cited  from  the  Strasbourg  Pap.  The 
word  appears  in  BSira  3011.  0  has  a  doublet  xapixT^pia  x. 

is  an  Aquilanic  gloss,  cf.  Jer.  in  Field,  appearing  again  below  in 
Orp. — ‘Remissness,’  also  Ezr.  422,  69  in  the  same  sense  of  defalca¬ 
tion  in  duty,  as  above  329  Kr.  The  whole  of  this  last  clause  of  the  v.  0 
om.,  Orp  supplies  (with  apixXdy.YjpLa  xtX.).  The  clause  is  doublet  to 
';n  nS y  above,  poss.  through  variation  between  nSy  and  iVr. — 6  (5) . 
xjiwn]  In  the  papp.  this  part  is  in  ] — — n1]  Here  of  divine  law,  and 
so  used  of  the  Thorah  Ezr.  712>etc-;  inf.  7“  —  ‘religion.’  The  erroneous 
m  Dt.  332  was  so  interpreted.  It  means  here  as  in  the  Talm.  ‘religion,’ 
s.  Jastr.,  s.v. 
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7  (6).  ^l-]  =  vv.12-  18.  Hardly  a  word  in  the  O.T.  has  provoked 
more  variety  of  interpretation  than  this  in  its  triple  occurrence  in  the 
chap.  The  variety  begins  with  the  VSS: 


V.7 

V.12 

V.16 

(S  xpoaiQXOoaav 

0  eTTQp-qaav 

£>  ianp ‘drew nigh’ 

If  surripuerunt 

ETTQpTQaaV 

TuapeTTjpiqaav 

niw  ‘watched’ 
curiosius  inquirentes 

(vacat) 

(vacat,  Orp  xapex^pigaav) 
ianx  ‘made  outcry’ 
intelligentes 

Ws  surripuerunt  appears  to  mean  ‘they  stole  away  [to  the  king],’  and 
Prof.  R.  G.  Kent  corroborates  this  with  his  opinion,  although  he  finds 
no  similar  use  of  the  Latin  vb.  Grot,  thinks  the  orig.  rdg.  was  surrepse- 
runt,  ‘stole  to’;  however,  the  other  rdg.  is  vouched  for  in  Jer.’s  comm.: 
“pulchre  dixit,  surripuerunt.”  Similarly  the  Jewish  comm,  vary:  Ra. 
at  v.7,  "|Srn  Sy  wood,  i.e.,  ‘felt,  stole  their  way,’  cf.  If,  and  at  v.12  this  is 
expanded  into  lw’oni  iswd,  ‘stole  their  way  and  spied.’  AEz.  inter¬ 
prets  at  v.7  by  nannn,  ‘associated  themselves,’  and  eft.  dm.}  w:n  hdS, 
Ps.  21,  and  ma  ySru,  Ps.  5515.  But  Sa.  tr.  by  three  different  vbs.: 
‘came  to’;  ‘quarrelled  with’;  ‘rushed  against.’  The  comm,  of  the 
Reformation  followed  variously:  (1)  insidiose  aggressi  regem  =  H;  (2) 
conuenerunt  (so  Buxt.),  congregarunt ,  or  concur  sum  fecerunt  =  GV 
‘drangen,’  AV  RW  ‘assembled’;  (3)  cum  tumultu  occurrerunt  (Mon- 
tanus),  tumuliuarie  conuenerunt  (Grot.,  who  however  tr.  with  concur - 
sanies  at  v.12  and  conglobati  at  v.16);  AVmg  RVmg  JV  ‘came  tumultu¬ 
ously.’  Modern  comm,  have  generally  adopted  the  last  mng.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressed  plausibly  by  Dr.,  who  tr.  by  ‘came  thronging.’  But  Cha.  prop¬ 
erly  takes  exception  to  ‘coming  tumultuously’  as  not  suitable  to  the 
context  here  or  in  vv.7- 12.  But  Cha.’s  remedy  lies  in  textual  change;  in 
v.7  he  would  read  after  &  unp  ‘approached,’  eliding  the  word  in  v.16 
with  <S>  0,  and  interpreting  it  in  v.12  after  0,  ‘kept  watch,  spied,’  and  so 
our  vb.  is  used  in  Aram.,  e.g.,  Targ.  Jer.  Ex.  23.  But  this  proceeding 
is  quite  too  arbitrary.  Another  fine  may  be  ventured  upon.  It  has 
been  observed  that  in  Ps.  5515  is  ]|  to  "OD  and  is  translated  by  (& 
ev  &ti*ovot<j£,  and  so  &  H  cum  consensu;  also  Ps.  64s  is  ||  to  td  and 

so  §>  interprets  it.  Buxt.  also  gives  the  mng.  ‘fellowship’  to  ND\n  Targ. 
Pr.  715.  Further,  Briggs  in  his  Comm,  insists  that  Ps.  21  means 
‘consent  together.’  These  instances  corroborate  AEz.’s  nannn;  afid 
Ibn  JanaJi  at  Ps.  21  tr.  ‘were  assembled.’  Now  in  Syr.  the  Peal  and 
especially  the  Afel  of  eun  have  the  mng.  ‘  to  sense,  perceive,’  etc.,  gen¬ 
erally  representing  ytyv^axeev,  elSevat.  But  in  Syr.  of  Acts  52  auvetSufas 
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Tfjq  Yuvaty.6?,  ‘his  wife  being  privy  to  it,’  the  ppl.  is  translated  by 
N3”jn.  The  vb.  appears  then  to  have  developed  from  the  thought  of 
scientia  to  conscientia ,  common  consciousness,  fellow-feeling,  and  so  to 
common  action.  A  parallel  development  may  be  found  in  the  Heb.  rt. 
am,  whose  occurrence  in  Ruth  i19  the  Targ.  tr.  with  This  paral¬ 

lelism  is  borne  out  by  the  papp.  We  find  the  adv.  nmnn  ( =  hamonayit, 
adverbial  form  as  in  Syr.;  s.  APO  pap.  i,  1.  5  =  ^1P  no.  30,  and  APO 
pp.  26  ff.f  1.  4  =  AP  no.  27)  in  the  phrase  jjtpi  ay  n>jiD n,  which  is 
best  translated  ‘in  league  with  Waidarnag,’  so  Cowley,  following  Euting 
and  Sachau  ‘conspiracy/  There  may  be  noted  too  pyn  pan  Is.  6315  || 
a'cm,  where  the  first  phrase  =  ‘sympathy.’  Has  nan  developed  from 
the  sense  of  ‘noise’  through  ‘music’  to  that  of  ‘harmony’?  Compare 
the  figurative  use  of  the  latter  term.  Our  vb.  w:nn  then  may  be  taken 
as  mng.  ‘they  acted  in  concert,  harmony,’  here  practically,  ‘in  con¬ 
spiracy.’ 

8  (7).  pmo]  Here  =  officials  in  general;  cf .  the  list  32,  and  for  the 

sagans  248,  for  the  ana-in  324. — Dt<?  Generally  rendered  ‘to 

establish  a  royal  decree,’  with  ignoring  of  the  emph.  'a;  ’oSa  were  to 
be  expected.  But  with  the  accents  'd  is  to  be  construed  as  nom.  to  the 
inf.,  so  JHMich.,  Mein.,  Mar.,  al.,  RVmg  JV  {per  con.  s.  Bev.,  Dr.). 
For  similar  position  of  subj.  of  inf.  in  Heb.  s.  GK  §115,  k.  Cf.  the  Heb. 
Piel  Ruth  47,  Est.  9s9. — °/?J  =  ‘decree’;  in  Syr.  Ps.  27  =  pn. — 

]  =  ‘confirm,  put  in  force,  an  interdict’;  hardly  with  most  comm., 
e.g.}  Bev.,  ‘make  a  strong  interdict’  (JV  ‘strong  decree’),  Dr.,  ‘make 
a  stringent  interdict.’  The  vb.  is  ||  to  nmp,  as  appears  from  rnox  o>pn 
v.9.  tnON  has  the  Aram.  mng.  of  the  rt.,  ‘interdict,’  found  also  in  Heb., 
Nu.  30s-15,  where  =  a  vow  of  abstention;  cf.  post-Bib.  — ab] 

EW  ‘den,’  properly  ‘pit,  cistern,’  =  Arab,  jnbb ,  Heb.  ma,  used  of  the 
often  bottle-shaped  cisterns  found  in  Palestine. — N7R!-]  For  this  pi. 
s.  Kau.,  §61,  6,  Anm.,  Nold.,  SG  §§79,  146.  As  Bev.  notes,  the  first  d 
is  EAram.,  for  which  cf.  Nold.,  §49,  B;  so  P^T?  79. 

9  (8).  The  Pael  is  to  be  expected,  after  v.8  (Mar.). — 

For  the  act.  inf.  with  pass,  implication  cf.  APO  pap.  54,  1.  14,  "iw 
nmcS  y?s.- — Dnm  hc]  0  nspawv  x.  MiqSwv  (and  so  vv.13- le)  represents  the 
later  view  of  the  proportions  of  Media  and  Persia.  ‘Parthians  and 
Medes,’  En.  56s,  follows  0’s  order. — myn  nS  n]  Cf.  Heb.  nay'  Est. 
i19,  88.  0om.;  the  other  VSS,  followed  by  Bert.,  regard  the  phrase  as 
epexegetical  (‘so  that’)  to  nwn1?  n1?,  but  the  gender  of  the  vb.  makes 
the  clause  dependent  on  m. 

11-19  (10-18).  The  condemnation  of  Daniel.  11  (10).  And 
when  Dan.  knew  that  the  document  was  signed ,  he  went  into  his 
house — now  he  had  windows  opening  in  his  roof-chamber  toward 
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Jerusalem — and  three  times  a  day  he  was  kneeling  upon  his  knees 
and  praying  and  confessing  before  his  God ,  even  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  before  this .  The  passage  is  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the 
ritual  of  piety  of  early  Judaism;  we  note  the  several  items  of 
a  special  place  of  devotion,  of  the  direction  of  prayer  toward 
Jerusalem,  of  the  attitude  of  kneeling,  and  of  the  three  times 
of  prayer.  For  the  roof-chamber  (EW,  ‘ upper  chamber7)  cf. 
Moore  on  Ju.  320:  “an  apartment  raised  above  the  flat  roof  of 
a  house  at  one  corner,  or  upon  a  tower-like  annex  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  latticed  windows  giving  free  circulation  to  the  air,77  and 
so  used  as  a  place  of  retirement  and  spiritual  occupation,  cf . 
1  Ki.  1719,  2  Ki.  i2,  410f\  The  Gr.  equivalent  virepcpov  is  found 
in  Acts  i13,  937-  39,  208,  appearing  also  in  these  reff.  as  a  place  of 
prayer.  The  ‘  roof-chamber 7  also  appears  as  a  rabbi’s  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Talmud,  Kethuboth ,  50&.  He  had  windows  opening 
out:  Ehr.  is  prob.  right  in  holding  the  Aram.  ‘ opened,7  jnVlS, 
means  windows  cut  in  the  wall;  cf.  the  identical  phrase  in  the 
pap.  text  cited  in  the  Notes  and  the  use  of  nfiS  in  the  Talmud. 
The  window  was  open  at  Dan.’s  prayers,  and  this  facility  of 
observation  and  the  fronting  toward  Jerusalem  gave  the  con¬ 
spirators  their  opportunity  of  denunciation.  A  Rabb.  dictum, 
Berakoth ,  346,  cited  by  Ehr.,  holds  that  ‘a  man  is  not  to  pray 
except  in  a  house  with  windows,7  giving  the  present  v.  as  proof- 
text.  Toward  Jerusalem:  This  practice  is  assumed  in  the 
(Deuteronomic)  prayer  of  Solomon,  1  Ki.  835ff-;  cf.  Ps.  58,  282 
for  the  temple  as  the  kiblah ;  also  1  Esd.  4s8,  cf.  Tob.  311  iSefjdr] 
7rpo9  rrj  dvpi'St.  The  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna,  Berak 
iv,  5.  6.  Mohammed  borrowed  the  custom  from  the  Jews,  and 
first  made  Jerusalem  the  kiblah,  later  Mecca;  the  Christians  did 
not  follow  this  example  (against  Behr.),  although  the  custom 
came  to  prevail  of  orientating  toward  the  East,  s.  Bingham, 
Antiquities ,  8,  c.  3,  §2.  Three  times  a  day :  Cf.  Ps.  5517,  ‘At  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning  and  noon-day  will  I  complain7  (but  Ps.  119164 
‘Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee7).  Comparing  inf.  921  ( q.v.)y 
where  Dan.  prays  at  the  time  of  ‘the  evening  oblation,7  the 
midday  prayer  in  Dan.’s  devotions  was  doubtless  that  which 
was  later  known  as  the  Minhah ,  ‘oblation7  {cf.  Lev.  612ff-  for*  the 
morning  and  the  evening  oblation),  the  evening  oblation,  offered 
in  the  mid-afternoon,  having  become  the  chief  daily  sacrifice 
and  so  fixing  the  most  obligatory  time  of  private  prayer.  For 
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the  early  importance  of  that  sacrifice  cf.  2  Ki.  1615,  Ezr.  9s,  Ps. 
1412;  for  the  N.T.  age  Acts  31,  io3;  and  for  the  Rabbinic  order 
of  the  three  daily  Prayers  Berak.y  iv,  1.  On  the  subject  of  the 
stated  prayers  s.  Hamburger,  RE  2,  ‘  Abendgebet/  ‘Minchage- 
bet/  ‘Morgengebet’;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vortragey  368  ff.\ 
Schiirer ,  GJV  §24,  n.  40  and  §27,  Anhang;  Bousset,  Rel.  d. 
Jud .,  202  ff.  This  custom  of  the  three  daily  times  of  prayer 
went  over  into  the  Church:  Didache  8,  T ph  t?}?  rjfie'pas  ovrco 
7rpo(revx€<T0e  (i.e.y  with  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer);  s.  Harnack, 
TU  ii,  parts  1-2,  p.  27.  Of  the  five  obligatory  prayers  in 
Islam  the  third,  the  most  important,  salat  al-asry  is  at  the  time 
of  the  Minhah.  He  was  kneeling:  The  attitudes  of  prayer  in 
the  Bible  are  various  (s.  Hamburger,  RE  1,  408;  DB  3,  7/.);  in 
early  Judaism  kneeling  came  to  be  common,  cf.  Ezr.  9s,  and  the 
numerous  reff.  in  the  N.T.  Later  Judaism  appears  to  have 
abandoned  it;  in  the  Church  it  was  the  rule  with  definite  ex¬ 
ceptions  at  certain  seasons  and  occasions,  s.  Bingham,  lx .,  c.  8. 
Before  his  God:  This  circumlocution  was  common  in  courtly 
language,  cf.  ‘speak  before  the  king/  v.13,  etc.;  for  this  usage  in 
Judaism  s.  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  171. 

12-14  (11-13).  Then  those  men  came  in  concert  [s.  at  v.7]  and 
found  Dan.  engaged  in  his  customary  and  well-known  devotions. 
They  bring  their  denunciation  to  the  king,  first  assuring  them¬ 
selves  of  his  acknowledgment  of  the  irrevocability  of  his  edict. 
The  theme  is  an  early  dramatic  instance  of  the  outwitting  of 
an  innocent  ruler  by  his  own  laws;  Dr.  compares  the  case  of 
Herod,  Mt.  14.  This  legal  point  clinched,  Dan.  is  denounced. 
15  (14).  Then  the  king  .  .  .  was  sore  vexed  [not,  ‘at  himself/ 
with  AV],  and  on  Dan.  he  set  his  mind  to  deliver  him;  and  he  was 
striving  till  sunset  to  rescue  him.  ‘  Striving ’  is  the  picture  of  the 
animal  caught  in  the  toils;  he  consulted  the  lawyers,  he  tried 
to  browbeat  the  conspirators.  16  (15).  The  latter  resorted  again 
to  the  king  in  the  evening  and  impudently  demanded  their  prey. 
17  (16).  The  king  had  to  yield.  But  his  admiration  for  Dan. 
made  him  express  the  assurance  that  the  latter’s  God  would 
deliver  him — in  striking  contrast  to  Neb.’s  impiety,  315.  18  (17). 
The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  made  sure  by  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  with  a  stone  and  sealing  it  with  the  seals  of  the 
king  and  his  lords.  The  object  of  the  sealing  is  well  expressed 
by  a  plus  in  (6:  that  Dan.  might  not  be  taken  away  by  them  or 
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raised  up  by  the  king.  As  protection  against  the  king,  his  chan¬ 
cellor  was  doubtless  charged  with  his  signet;  cf.  Ahikar  as  the 
king's  Great  Seal  (in  the  first  of  the  Ahikar  papp.,  1.  3).  As 
observed  in  the  Note  at  v.8,  the  pit  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  deep  cisternlike  cavity,  the  month  of  which  above 
could  be  closed  with  a  stone ,  and  so  sealed.  The  writer  may 
never  have  seen  a  lions'  den.  Those  who  urge  the  historicity 
of  the  story,  e.g.,  dEnv.,  insist  that  the  mouth,  or  entrance,  may 
have  been  on  a  lower  level,  as  in  the  case  of  bear-pits  in  our  zoo¬ 
logical  gardens.  Why,  then,  a  stone  and  not  the  regular  gate, 
and  why  was  Dan.  hauled  up,  v.24?  For  the  royal  sealing  cf. 
1  Ki.  2 18,  Est.  312,  88-10.  For  Persia  Her.,  iii,  128,  refers  to 
Darius'  seal,  a  copy  of  which  is  known,  s.  Rawlinson,  SGM 
'Fifth  Monarchy,'  c.  3,  n.  456.  19  (18).  This  second  act  ends 
with  the  king  retiring  to  his  palace,  where  he  passed  the  night 
fasting  and  sleepless  and  without  his  usual  diversions.  We  may 
accept  the  latter  non-committal  translation  (JV)  of  an  obscure 
word.  See  the  Note  for  the  many  essays  at  interpretation: 
'foods,'  'musical  instruments'  or  'musicians,'  ‘dancing  women/ 
'  concubines.' 

11  (10).  PE]  Cf.  AT  A  J  1.  6,  Jims 'd;  the  sing,  in  JAram.  is 
=  Syr. — r'*7pl?j:t]  =  Heb.  n/?£,  with  secondary  doubling  of  V,  hence  not 
kitttl  form  with  Kau.,  §59,  f,  Mar.;  s.  on  nxSy  3s6. — TP3*  With 

Str.,  Bar,  Lohr,  =  ©  vs.  Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit.  Kin;  the  former  rdg.  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  VSS. — ''T3")3]  Bar,  ‘Caph  raphatum  teste  Masora’; 
in  the  dual  zj  is  expected,  cf.  Heb.;  yet  Drp!n3  Ju.  7®. — S'TD1  Cf. . 

nac>Di  K-nnc,  223.  The  vb.  n*?x  also  Ezr.  610,  APO  pap.  1,  11.  15.  26. 
For  ‘confessing’  s.  at  94. — nanp~p]  =  /pa  Ezr.  511  —  r.cnp, 
APO  pap.  1,  1.  17.— 12  (11).  PCnD]  But  Sans-D  7<>  anjnD  Ezr.  ya  _ 
13  (12).  ndSd  nDx  Sy]  VSS  om.  nox  Sy,  exc.  Orp  H,  all  construing 'd  as 
voc.,  to  which  adds  ‘live  forever!’  nos  Sy  is  certainly  otiose. — nc^n] 
0  ETa£aq;  this  explains  the  difficult  TETayjjtivoc  stq  odomov, 

Acts  1348. — n^]  See  at  25. — ms]  0  %<x\  zb  Boy^a,  error  for  orig.  y.az& 
(so  V  128),  with  suppression  of  the  required  relative. — 14  (13). 
xmSj  p]  ‘One  of  the  exiles’;  cf.  513. — ajra  vSp  Dir]  =  312. — ndVd  20] 
0  R  om. — nBttn  n  Knox  Syi]  0  om. — nrnyzj  a'ji]  —  ‘saying  his 
prayers’;  it  is  not  necessary,  with  Cha.,  to  supply  ‘to  his  God’  after  (&  0. 
— 15  (14).  ^niSy  c>N3]  The  vb.  is  impersonal,  with  resumption  ofithe 
absolute  nziSd  in  cf.  the  Heb.  Sx  .Sy  p;n.  For  the  frequent  im¬ 

personal  vbs.  in  Syr.  s.  Nold.,  SG  §254.  Correctly  (5  £>  If,  but  0  eXuxtqGt) 
etc*  aura). — 1,3  ]  A  word  of  Aram,  and  Arab,  usage;  also  ^4PO  pap.  54, 
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I.  3. — '!???]  So  best  Str.;  Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit.  Bar  erroneously,  with 

iftB,  on  witness  of  Mass,  to  Lev.  n4.  Against  Kau.’s  doubt 
as  to  the  form,  §61,  3,  b,  s.  Ndld.,  GGA  1884,  1020,  adducing  the  Syr. 
construct  pi.  ma‘dlai.  For  the  pi.  cf.  Syr.  madndhai  Semsd  and  Heb. 
ppnxvd  Mi.  51. — T!*??7?]  The  vb.  in  APO  pap.  11, 1.  4,  of  legal  action. 
Cf .  the  noun  Ezr.  4s- 19. — nniSsnS]  In  the  papp.  without  the 

assimilation  of  :. — V.b  is  omitted  by  B  106  148  228  230  231;  the  lacuna 
is  due  to  haplography  of  the  double  sljsXsaGai  for  the  two  vbs.  of  2$; 
n.b.  2MSS  Ken.  have  nniaT'C’1?  for  nmSsnS. — 16(15).  n7]  4  A  law/  with 
RVV  JV,  or  rather  ‘law/  not  ‘the  law’  with  AV;  Orp  al.  xb  B. 

— See  at  221. — 0  xav  6piqi6v:  s.  Nestle,  Septuagintastudien ,  i, 

II,  who  shows  that  xav  is  used  for  masc.  acc.,  e.g.,  n38,  Ex.  1244.  The 

awkward  rendering  tou  .  .  .  o  j  Bs:  xapaXXa^at  is  due  to  literal  render¬ 
ing  of  20  =  Tou.- — 17  (16).  NTT??]  I.e.,  ‘in  the  round  of  custom’; 
the  noun  is  used  in  Targ.  =  -nan,  and  also  as  adv.  Kau.,  §60,  6,  erro¬ 
neously  regards  the  form  as  ‘Abplattung’  of  — <g  exchanges  v.a 

and  v.b,  on  logical  grounds  (cf.  v.25).  But  'ji  nnvn  pcn  =  ‘he  com¬ 
manded  to  bring/  etc.;  cf.  213- 49  and  s.  Mar.,  Gr .  §130,  c. — 18  (17). 
nvrn]  S.  on  rn\n  313.— m]  Cf.  in  231.— 1 ]  For  this  pass.  (cf. 
O'fy  329,  43)  is  to  be  expected  with  Kau.,  Str.,  Mar.,  al.  Torrey, 
Notes  II,  233,  thinks  of  a  combination  of  n7?;r  and  — n£T£]  g0  iflBab 
Bar,  Str.,  =  (£;  Mich.,  Gin.,  Kit.  ni-T>  =  00  H. — ■!,a*]  Primarily  ‘will, 
desire/  then  ‘thing/  as  commonly  in  Syr.,  also  in  Palm.;  cf.  us  nr, 
APO  pap.  11,  1.  6.  The  VSS  tr.  correctly;  Calv.,  al.,  ‘purpose/  =  AV, 
corrected  by  RVV  JV  ‘(no) thing.’ 

19  (18).  *">?]  The  vb.  in  Akk.  and  Aram.  For  relation  to  noun  no 
s.  Lexx.  and  Haupt,  SBOT  Kings ,  p.  210. — nJP]  The  fern,  as  adv.,  the 
same  form  in  Syr.;  Kau.  om.  the  word  in  the  pertinent  §67. — IV?,!]  Gin. 
notes  pm  as  Or.  rdg.,  and  so  fflBab.  <&  ignores;  ©  sBsqxaxa  =  &  B.  Sa., 
Ra.  understood  it  as  of  ‘table’  (i.e.,  ‘boards/  s.  Talm.  Lexx.);  AEz.  of 
‘musical  instruments  and  songs’;  similarly  PsSa.,  ‘musicians.’  Levi  b. 
Gerson,  cited  by  Galle,  plays  on  the  rt.  nm,  “they  drive  away  sorrow,” 
or  “perhaps  they  are  raconteurs.”  Similarly  Calv.,  ‘instruments  of 
music’  =  AV  RVV,  and  deDieu  etymologizing  with  ‘pulsationes.’  (But 
deDieu  prefers  combination  with  Arab.  duhdn,  ‘incense.’)  The  Heb. 
VS  in  Ken.  tr.  by  and  Jachiades  etymologizes  ,m\  as  from  non 

‘pleasure’;  hence  GV  ‘Hess  nichts  zu  Lust  vor  sich  bringen/  and  JV 
‘diversions.’  The  idea  that  the  word  implied  women  appears  in  PsSa.; 
cf.  ‘reveller/  cited  by  Jastrow,  Diet.  This  line  of  explanation  is 

followed  by  Bert.,  interpreting  from  Arab,  dahd  ‘subiecit  feminam.’ 
Hence  RVVmg,  ‘dancing  girls/  and  Mein.,  Behr.,  ‘concubines.’  In 
agreement  with  this  idea  Mar.  (Gr.),  Pr.,  Cha.  regard  the  word  as  cor¬ 
ruption  of  pr,L'  5-,  q.v.  Haupt,  there  cited,  regards  the  theme  here,  dah, 
as  primary,  run*?  as  secondary  development.  That  the  vb.  Vyjn  is  used 
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only  of  persons,  as  assumed  by  Mein.,  is  denied  by  its  use  in  Targ.,  e.g., 
Gen.  619.  That  the  king  had  concubines  brought  to  him  would  make  of 
his  evenings  an  absurd  variety-hall  entertainment.  The  scepticism  of 
Bev.,  Dr.,  that  the  mng.  is  ‘unknown’  remains  unimpeached,  and  JV’s 
‘diversions’  is  good  because  it  is  non-committal. — ‘He  did  not 
have  brought  in.’ — So  Bar  =  ifl3Bab;  Gin.,  Str.,  Kit.  The 

former  is  the  Syr.  pronunciation.  Kau.  explains  (§12,  d;  §56,  2,  b)  as  a 
case  of  dagh.  f.  dirimens ,  on  which  Nold.  remarks  (GGA  1884,  1018): 
“kein  geheimnissvoller  ‘D.f.d.’;  die  vereinzelte  Bildung  schliesst  sich 
ganz  den  med.  gem.  an,”  i.e.,  as  though  from  ps’,  not  pp  cf.  MG  §94. 
For  the  phrase  'niS;  =  dative  cf.  cases  v.15,  21. — Part  of  a  plus  in  (£ 
has  been  taken  over  into  text  of  x.  exXstcrsv  b  Osbq  roc  <jr6[iocroc  r&v 
XeovTcov,  xal  oj  xocpTQv&xX-qaav  tw  Aocv.;  Orp  Lu.  om. 


20-25  (19-24).  The  deliverance  of  Dan.  Then  the  king  arose 
very  early  in  the  morning ,  so  EVV;  more  exactly  the  adv.  ex¬ 
presses  ‘the  dawn/  and  ‘in  the  morning ’  the  time  when  the 
sun  was  visible.  When  near  the  den  he  called  to  Dan.  with  a 
voice  fall-of -anxiety  (AV  ‘lamentable,  JV  ‘pained’),  inquiring  if 
his  God  had  been  able  to  save  him.  Dan.  gives  the  joyful  answer 
that  God  had  sent  his  angel  and  closed  the  lions ’  mouths.  The 
king  in  his  joy  commanded  that  Dan.  should  be  lifted  up,  and 
then  no  manner  of  hurt  was  found  in  him  because  he  trusted  in 
his  God.  (RW  JV,  better  than  ‘believed’  of  AV;  the  OLat. 
preserved  in  Cypr.  has  confidebat ,  vs.  B  crediderat).  The  theme 
is  that  of  Heb.  11,  which  refers  to  this  story  at  v.33.  The  king 
thereupon  commanded  that  his  accusers  with  their  families 
should  be  cast  into  the  den.  These  became  the  prey  of  the 
ravenous  beasts  before  their  bodies  reached  the  bottom;  the 
story  depicts  them  falling  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  lions. 
Exception  has  been  taken  (< e.g .,  by  Jahn)  to  this  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  some  130  victims,  which  it  is  alleged  the  text  of  (g 
simplifies  by  making  the  victims  only  the  two  co-presidents. 
But  as  is  shown  in  the  appended  Note  on  (g  this  is  a  secondary 
simplification.  The  tragic  denouement  is  indeed  absurd,  but 
the  narrator  doubtless  ignored  the  large  number  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  chap. 

26-29  (25-28) .  The  king  publishes  an  edict  requiring  of  his 
subjects  in  all  (not  ‘every’  AV)  the  dominion  of  my  realm  to 
render  religious  respect  to  Dan.’s  God.  The  address  and  the 
contents  of  the  edict  are  closely  imitated  after  Neb.’s  address, 
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331-33  (41-3).  Especially  the  end  of  the  story  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  theme  as  borrowed  from  c.  3.  With  Bert.,  Mar.,  JV  the 
contents  of  the  edict,  w.27  (26>f*,  are  in  poetical  form.  The 
appellation  of  Dan.’s  God  as  the  Living  and  ever-enduring  God 
repeats  on  the  one  hand  a  typical  phrase  of  the  Heb.  Bible,  ‘  the 
Living  God/  also  used  by  the  king  in  v.21.  The  other  attribute, 
an  Aram,  word,  is  an  epithet  of  God  in  the  Targ.,  e.g.,  Eze.  i24, 
and  in  the  Rabb.  literature  the  same  combination  is  frequent. 
‘The  Enduring  One’  is  a  constant  epithet  of  Deity  in  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  literature  (s.  Montgomery,  Samaritans ,  215),  and  was 
a  term  which  acc.  to  tradition  Simon  Magus  arrogated  to  him¬ 
self,  =  ecTO)?.  The  ref.  to  Cyrus  in  the  final  v.  loosely  connects 
with  i21;  cf.  101. 

20(19).  ]  For  the  Large  and  Small  Letters  s.  Gin.,  /«/.,  893. 

They  do  not  appear  in  iHBab,  where  the  word  is  divided,  acc. 

to  Gin.  the  Or.  rdg.  For  the  kataltal  formation  s.  Barth,  Nb.y  §147, 
Duval,  GS  §243,  Nold.,  SG  §124,  GK  §84,  n.  The  word  appears  in  the 
Targ.,  =  Syr.  safra,  sefrd  (also  JAram.  toss).  The  rt.  appears  in  Arab. 
safara ,  To  lighten’  (of  the  dawn).  The  manipulation  of  the  letters  in¬ 
dicates  the  two  possible  rdgs.:  the  reduplicated  form  and  simple  *nsi2>; 
so  Torrey,  Notes ,  II,  233.  The  parallel  arms  is  the  time  when  the  sun 
had  risen,  cf.  njj  tin  Pr.  418,  and  marks  the  exact  specification  of  't;^, 
which  means  more  generally  ‘at  dawn.’  For  an  apparent  parallelism 
in  Mt.  281,  s.  G.  F.  Moore,  JAOS  26,  323-329.  Kamp.  is  fully  right  in 
rejecting  the  treatment  of  one  or  the  other  term  as  a  gloss,  of  '->3  by 
Kau.,  in  his  Schriften  d.  A.T.,  of  Ta  by  Behr.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Ehr.  (5  0 
read  both  terms.  &  tr.  one  of  them  m*omD a  ‘hurriedly.’ — D1iT]  N.b. 
the  impf.  with  piN,  exactly  as  the  Heb.  construction  with  in;  s.  Mar., 
Gr.  §101,  d;  but  vv.22-  26  with  pf. — nSm.nna]  =  ‘in  haste/  so  225,  etc. — 
21  (20).  naipra]  2  used  of  point  of  time;  mss  Ken.,  de  R.  2. — = 
‘pained,  painful,’  cf.  Heb.  rt.;  Bev.  eft.  Arab,  yaumun  ‘asibun,  Koran 
xi,  79.  U  lachrymabile,  but  6  0^  ‘loud.’ — 23  (22).  0  evitpoa^av  xa 
cTo^axa  twv  XedvTwv  is  cited  Heb.  n33,  vs.  (&.  For  the  angel  Segri  = 
*ud  in  Hermas  s.  Int.,  §13,  n.  3.— 121]  =  Targ.  tr.  of  npix  (so  correctly 
(5  Lu.  Btxatocuvifj),  i.e.y  legal  ‘innocence.’  For  the  phrase  cf.  Ps.  516, 
Job  254  f-. — nVon]  So  edd.  correctly  as  fem.,  exc.  Bar  n — — 24  (23). 
'niSp  2nv]  Cf.  at  v.16. — pD.n  .npDjnS]  Rt.  pSd,  s.  Kau.,  §44,  b.— 25  (24). 

,vmn]  For  the  vbs.  as  active  cf.  v.17;  it  is  not  necessary  with  Mar. 
to  read  them  as  passives;  ion  was  taken  by  0  U  as  pass. — jun]  For 
abs.  use  cf.  717. — pmcui  pmja]  (S>  &  II  prefer  the  logical  order,  ‘wives, 
sons’;  cf.  a  similar  reversal  of  order  at  235. — n'3?T-]  =  ‘bottom,’  based 
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on  the  secondary  sense  of  >nx,  s.  at  239;  Bev.  eft.  Ileb.  v;]  = 

practically  ‘before,’  cf.  use  of  Arab.  hata(y),  Wright,  Gr.  2,  §15,  c.  Behr. 
notes  that  the  clause  with  this  conj.  in  late  Heb.  and  Aram,  generally 
includes  a  negative,  cf.  Ecc.  121;  Syr.,  Acts  220  (but  not  Mt.  i25). — lpm] 
For  the  vb.  s.  234- 35,  etc. — 26  (25).  Grr.  om.  conj.,  exc.  Orp. 

— 27  (26).  B  6mss  S6ypia  touto,  error  for  6.  tol>  (sc.  ecvai). — Nin  — 
‘who’  (EVV  ‘for  he’). — 28  (27).  t]  —  ‘power,’  cf.  1  Sa.  1737  (where 
EVV  tr.  ‘paw’);  Lu.  <TT6[j.aTo^,  BAm  matin ,  but  text,  rec.,  Cypr.  lacu. 
— n-??]  The  intrans.  and  the  trans.  use  (330)  of  also  in  Syr.  = 
Heb.  Hif. 

NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  $. 

The  variations  of  (5  in  this  chapter  are  surveyed  by  Bludau,  §20,  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  rather  ‘a  working-over  than  a 
translation.’  With  this  judgment  the  present  writer  agrees,  over  against 
the  criticism  by  Jahn,  who  offers  a  running  and  derisive  depreciation  of  the 
text  of  fj.  Cha.,  despite  his  preference  for  <S,  ignores  it  in  this  chap. 

<&’s  text  is  marked  with  doublets,  e.g.,  v.<3>,  vv.<3-  4>,  v.<14>,  and  vvd19-  23>, 
with  the  double  statement  of  the  presence  of  the  officials  with  the  king  at 
the  den  (and  with  reminiscence  of  327).  There  are  several  short  additions: 
description  of  Dan.’s  honor,  v.  <3);  the  lively  word  of  cheer  put  in  the  king’s 
mouth,  ‘Keep  up  courage  till  to-morrow,’  v. <16);  the  statement  that  ‘then 
the  God  of  Daniel  took  forethought  (xp6vota,  which  occurs  only  in  Wis. 
and  the  books  of  Macc.,  also  frequently  in  Josephus)  of  him  and  stopped 
the  mouths  of  the  lions  and  they  did  not  trouble  Dan.,’  v.  <18),  which  re¬ 
places  Dan.’s  assertion  in  ii,  v.22,  that  ‘God  sent  his  angel,’  etc.  In  v. <27> 
the  king  is  made  to  say  that  he  will  serve  Dan.’s  God  all  his  days,  because 
hand-made  idols  cannot  save,  etc.  In  v.(28a)  the  statement  of  Darius’  death 
is  awkwardly  inserted  before  v.b  =  %  v.28.  For  other  variations  we  may 
note  the  conspirators’  ‘adjuration’  of  the  king  ‘by  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,’  v.12a;  the  sarcastic  touch  with  which  the  enemies  dare  to 
speak  of  Dan.  as  the  king’s  ‘friend,’  v.13  (but  s.  inf.) ;  the  placing  of  the 
king’s  word  of  cheer  to  Dan.  before  the  latter’s  being  cast  to  the  lions,  vv. 
<16- 17>;  the  query,  ‘Art  thou  alive?’  v. <20),  and  Dan.’s  response,  ‘I  am  still 
alive,’  v.  <21>. 

Apart  from  some  lively  touches,  which  are  characteristic  of  (S’s  genius, 
for  the  later  handlers  of  the  story  were  themselves  good  story-tellers,  none 
of  these  points  can  be  given  preference  over  1§,  while  the  presence  of  doub¬ 
lets  and  repetitions  is  primary  proof  of  the  secondary  character  of  <g  as  we 
have  it.  Only  one  point  can  be  made  for  the  reliability  of  <S  as  the  simpler 
and  therefore  elder  narrative,  namely  that  vv. (3* 4- 24),  with  their  B60  avSpaq, 
Suo  veav'axoc,  $uo  avOpwxoi,  make  only  the  two  co-presidents  conspirators, 
and  only  these  with  their  families  the  victims  of  execution  instead  of  the 
wholesale  slaughter  described  in  which  latter  we  must  grant  is  an  ab- 
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surdity  (but  s.  Comm,  on  vv.20ff-).  The  writer  has  discussed  this  criticism 
in  a  Note  in  JA  OS  41,  316,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  as  also  to  the 
reply  to  it  made  by  Prof.  N.  Schmidt  in  his  art.  ‘Dan.  and  Androcles,’  ib., 
46,  1-7.  The  result  obtained  in  that  Note  is  that  the  Sem.  copy  before  (£ 
made  all  the  officials  conspirators  as  definitely  as  The  present  text  of  (g, 
with  its  gloss  v.  <4)  oi  860  vsavi'cxot,  is  evidently  reminiscent  of  ‘the  three 
youths’  of  1  Esd.  34,  and  had  in  mind  the  rivalry  of  the  two  youths  with 
Zerubbabel;  so  also  Nestle,  Marg.,  28.  (Acc.  to  Lagarde,  Mitth.  4,  318,  cf. 
GGA  1891,  519,  the  story  of  the  Three  Pages  once  stood  after  Dan.  6(1).) 

There  may  be  noted  the  following  Semitisms:  v.  <4)  (JouX-rjv  x.  yvw(x-rjv,  cf. 
2u.  (12a)  Oaupi^etv  Tupocwxov;  v.  <13>  the  conspirators’  term  for  Dan.  as 

t8v  9 Ckov  crou  might  stand,  but  more  probably  it  represents  '□m,  which 
appears  in  <S  3(91)  as  91X09;  v.  <16>  ^9  Tupwf  =  4<30>. 


II.  THE  VISIONS. 


CHAPTER  7.  THE  VISION  OF  THE  BEASTS  AND 
THE  MAN. 

With  c.  7  begin  the  Visions,  a  book  of  independent  origin 
from  the  Histories;  see  in  general  Int.,  §21.  The  view  of  some 
recent  scholars  that  the  original  language  of  c.  7  was  Hebrew 
is  there  adopted,  Sect.  b.  And  for  theories  of  interpolations  in 
c.  7  and  for  its  origin  as  disparate  from  the  following  cc.  see 
Sect.  c.  With  regard  to  the  literary  form,  the  chap,  is  treated 
as  on  the  whole  prose  with  poetical  rhapsodies,  at  vv.9- 10»  13- 14» 
23-27;  so  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha.,  while  JV  expresses  poetical  form  in 
the  first  two  passages. 

Analysis.  1.  The  circumstances  of  the  Vision.  2-27.  The 
Vision  in  two  parts,  2-14,  the  phenomenon,  and,  15-27,  its  in¬ 
terpretation  by  a  celestial  attendant.  28 .  The  sequel,  the  effect 
on  the  seer. 

The  seer  sees  the  four  winds  of  heaven  agitating  the  Great 
Sea,  from  which  issue  four  diverse  monstrous  beasts:  the  first 
like  a  lion,  the  second  like  a  bear,  the  third  like  a  leopard,  while 
the  fourth  is  so  horrible  that  it  defies  any  zoological  category. 
The  latter  engages  his  attention;  in  addition  to  its  ten  horns  he 
beholds  another  of  small  size  coming  up,  before  which  three  of 
its  predecessors  are  eradicated;  the  horn  exhibits  the  spiritual 
traits  of  a  human  being.  There  follows  the  vision  of  a  Session 
of  the  Divine  Court,  in  sequel  of  which  the  fourth  beast  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Then  there  appears  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
one  Tike  a  son  of  man/  to  whom  universal  dominion  is  given. 
The  seer  appeals  for  interpretation  of  the  dream  to  one  of  the 
divine  bystanders;  he  interprets  it  as  typifying  so  many  king¬ 
doms,  with  special  explication  of  the  fourth  beast  and  its  horns, 
which  are  kings,  the  little  horn  being  the  blasphemous  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Highest.  But  the  divine  Session  typifies  that  beast’s 
destruction,  and  the  grant  of  universal  dominion  to  the  Saints 
of  the  Highest. 
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The  vision  is  a  reminiscent  replica  of  that  of  the  Image  in 
c.  2.  With  the  four  metals  there  correspond  the  four  beasts 
here,  while  the  divisive  character  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Image, 
which  is  of  iron  mixed  with  tile-work,  is  paralleled  here  by  the 
conflict  between  the  horns  in  the  fourth  beast.  In  both  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  superseded  by  one  of  mysterious  or 
celestial  origin,  there  a  Stone  cut  without  hands,  here  a  heavenly 
Man,  each  representing  the  divine  kingdom  that  is  to  be.  In 
both  there  is  the  same  sequence  of  acts,  representing  the  pro¬ 
gressive  degeneration  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world:  from  gold  to 
iron,  the  basest  of  metals,  from  the  eagle-winged  lion,  typifying 
the  kings  of  beasts  and  birds,  down  through  the  meaner  bear  and 
leopard  to  a  nameless  monster,  whose  business  is  destruction. 
There  is  explicit  reminiscence  of  the  malignant  character  of  the 
fourth  kingdom,  cf.  vv.7- 19  with  240. 

In  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  theme  this  vision  falls  behind 
that  of  c.  2.  But  in  this  vision  the  author  allows  himself  more 
room  for  fantasy,  as  in  the  details  of  the  first  three  beasts,  which 
have  accordingly  offered  large  room  for  inventive  ingenuity  on 
part  of  exegetes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introductory  scene  of 
the  four  winds  agitating  the  Great  Sea  and  eructating  the  four 
beasts  tastes  of  ancient  mythological  poetry,  from  which  the 
theme  takes  its  start;  and  the  scene  of  the  Divine  Session  with 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  appropriately  sublime,  one 
which  has  no  equal  among  the  other  apocalypses  for  simplicity 
and  reserve. 

Commentators  all  agree  in  giving  identical  interpretation  of 
cc.  2  and  7.  The  present  writer  agrees  with  the  great  majority 
of  modern  commentators  in  understanding  by  the  four  succes¬ 
sive  metals  or  beasts  the  several  empires  of  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Greece,  for  the  discussion  of  which  s.  Int.  §19,  c.  There 
is  more  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded,  like  the  Stone,  as 
directly  Messianic  or  as  symbolical  of  the  people  of  the  saints; 
the  latter  view  is  held  here.  On  this  subject  see  the  Note  at 
end  of  the  chap. 

1 .  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon  Daniel  saw  a 
dream  and  visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed.  Then  he  wrote  the 
dream.  [Beginning  of  the  composition.]  [He  said  doublet.]  2a. 
Daniel  answered  and  said.  The  usual  translation  of  the  last 
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words  of  v.1  is:  ‘he  told  the  sum  of  the  matters/  in  the  sense 
of  ‘essence/  ‘recapitulation/  as  though  an  abstract  were  given; 
so  U  Jewish  comm,  and  most.  But  the  phrase  is  manifestly 
a  title,  ‘beginning  of  the  story,  or  book/  and  so  Aq.  (at  least 
Orp  Lu.)  understood  it,  followed  by  Theodt.,  Pagnini,  Vatablus, 
and  in  modern  times  by  Nestle,  Marg .,  40,  Kon.,  Ilwb.  So  Tor- 
rey,  Notes ,  I,  281,  remarking  the  similar  use  of  ‘head*  in 
PalSyr.  for  chapter  headings;  he  regards  it  as  gloss,  with  the 
implication:  “Here  begin  the  ‘personal  memoirs *  of  Dan.,”  etc. 
As  a  gloss  it  may  be  appositive  to  v.28a,  ‘Here  the  end  of  the 
matter.*  Nestle  (cf.  Kran.,  Mein.),  comparing  ‘at  the  begin¬ 
ning*  921,  regards  it  as  the  original  title  of  the  series  of  cc.  and 
so  appositive  to  124,  in  which  case  what  precedes  would  be  sec¬ 
ondary.  We  may  best  suppose  early  duplicate  essays  at  en¬ 
titlement,  this  phrase  having  in  view  the  whole  series  of  cc. 
‘Then  he  wrote  the  dream’  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  literary  composition.  For  the  writing  of  the  vision  cf. 
the  angelic  order,  124,  and  also  Is.  816,  308,  Hab.  22,  Rev.  i19,  21s, 
2  Esd.  i437  1T-. 

1.  'S  mn  njso]  In  81  'S3  hdSd1?,  without  difference.  In  the  epi- 
graphic  texts  the  king’s  name  is  used  absolutely  without  the  prep.,  e.g.} 
Sachau’s  pap.  1,  Clay,  Aramaic  Indorsements.  For  npum*)  B  the  unique 
error  rpiTto,  corrected  by  later  hands  (the  same  error  in  (6  io1). — 
■raoxSa]  This  incorrect  spelling  here  and  81,  vs.  c.  5  ixxs’Sa,  except  at 
v.30,  where  the  spelling  was  accommodated  to  the  present  for  liaison’s 
sake.  The  difference  of  spelling  is  a  proof  of  diverse  origin  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  book. — S33]  ©  xaXSatwv,  with  reminiscence  of  530. — 
da0]  —  Tad  a  dream  vision/  cf.  4®. — ‘Visions  of  his  head  upon  his 
bed’]  Cf.  228,  42-  10.  As  the  v.  is  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  book,  it  is 
not  necessary  with  Torrey  to  supply  n:jSna>,  or  with  Lohr  to  omit  ‘and 
visions  of  his  head.’ — nsx  p*?D  e»sn]  (£  et?  xeipaXaia  Xoywv  (‘for  a  sum¬ 
mary’),  ©  ignored,  Orp  dpx.1)  Xoytov  elxev,  so  Lu.,  but  om.  etxev.  For 
the  phrase  cf.  qnan  Ps.  119160  (cf.  13717).  U  has  an  interesting 
doublet  translation:  breui  sermone  comprehendit  summatimque  perstrin- 
gens  ait.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  Syriac  Menander,  s.  Land, 
Ancc.  syr.j  vol.  1,  f.  163V  =  ‘the  first  business’  of  a  man.  As  for  the 
doublet  idx  and,  v.2,  "12x1  '1  r\y;  (this  elided  by  Blud.,  Mar.,  Lohr, 
Cha.),  (S  om.  both,  ©  the  former;  but  ©  has  a  trace  of  the  second  phrase 
in  eyw  Aav.,  i.e.}  rdg.  r\y;  as  njx.  Lu.  read  the  full  text.  There  is  more 
textual  authority  therefore  for  the  retention  of  this  phrase  thdn  of 
‘he  said/  and  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  for  its  genuine  Aramaic 
flavor. 
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26-8.  The  vision  of  the  four  beasts  arising  out  of  the  sea.  26. 
I  was  seeing  in  my  vision  by  night ,  and  behold , 

The  four  winds  of  heaven  :  were  stirring  up  the  Great  Sea. 

For  the  introductory  phrase  of.  47-  10;  it  is  repeated  eight  times 
in  this  chap.  Cf.  the  repeated  ‘I  saw’  in  the  vision  of  doom, 
Jer.  423ff-.  The  Grr.  tr.  the  vb.  with  decopelv ;  however,  in  Aram, 
the  one  vb.  does  for  both  physical  and  spiritual  vision;  in  Rev. 
opav  is  used.  The  four  winds  are  the  cardinal  winds,  4  the  south 
wind,  the  north  wind,  the  east  wind  and  the  west  wind  ’  of  the 
Bab.  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  iv,  43;  cf.  Eze.  37s,  etc.  They 
are  not  the  patron  angels  of  the  four  kingdoms,  with  Jer.,  nor 
angels  in  general,  with  early  Prot.  comm,  and  Keil;  nor  is  there 
any  particular  mythologizing  strain,  with  Gunkel,  Schopfung , 
329,  or  W.  R.  Smith,  suggesting  a  connection  with  Phoenician 
cosmogony,  s.  Bev.,  p.  120,  n.  1.  Far  more  apt  for  the  picture 
of  storm  at  sea  are  the  Classical  reff.  adduced  by  Grot.,  at. ;  e.g.y 
Verg.,  Aen.,  i,  86  ff.,  naming  Eurus,  Notus,  Africus;  Ovid  (cited 
by  dEnv.),  Tristia,  i,  eleg.  2,  describing  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Boreas, 
Notus,  and  remarking  pertinently,  “Nescit  cui  domino  pareat 
unda  maris.”  The  winds  are  the  product  of  the  sea,  and  so 
‘hurricanes  and  mighty  tempests’  are  the  spawn  of  the  evil 
domain  of  Chaos,  Bab.  Seven  Tablets,  iii,  30  Jf.  The  ‘  Great  Sea’ 
is  not  the  Mediterranean,  with  Grot.,  Hitz.,  al.  (also  Nestle, 
Marg .,  39,  as  possible),  although  the  term  is  so  used  in  Jos.  i4, 
etc.,  but  is  the  Dlnfi  ‘  Great  Abyss’  of  Am.  714,  Is.  5 110,  and 
our  phrase  is  properly  cited,  Rev.  178,  as  ‘Abyss.’  It  is  used 
symbolically  of  ‘the  agitated  world  of  nations’  (Dr.),  so  Hipp., 
Jer.,  Theodt.  The  ocean  is  an  appropriate  symbol,  (1)  because 
it  is  a  common  type  of  the  turbulent  world  and  peoples;  cf. 
Is.  i712f-,  Jer.  467f-,  Rev.  1715  (‘the  waters  .  .  .  are  peoples  and 
multitudes  and  nations  and  tongues’);  and  (2)  following  so  far 
Gunkel’s  lead,  because  the  chaotic  ocean  is  the  figure  of  the 
domain  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  God;  hence  the  beasts  are  re¬ 
garded  as  automatically  arising  out  of  their  appropriate  abode, 
even  as  the  monsters  of  the  Bab.  epic.  A  breath  of  this  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  abyss  of  waters  appears  in  the  N.T.  seer’s  vision 
that  ‘there  was  no  more  sea,’  Rev.  211.  The  contrast  is  given  in 
the  heavenly  scene,  vv.911-.  That  by  the  sea  is  meant  the  earth 
is  directly  declared,  v.17,  and  in  v.4  the  figure  passes  into  the 
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thing  signified,  ‘from  the  earth.’  Were  stirring  up:  So  several 
recent  comm.,  unconsciously  following  Calv.’s  original  sugges¬ 
tion;  AV  ‘strove  upon’  and  RV  JV  ‘brake  forth  upon’  represent 
the  other  interpretations. 


26.  TTP?]  ©ignores;  OrpLu.  =  iU;  (&  regarded  nm  =  uxvoug 

as  pi.,  which  as  is  to  be  preferred,  cf.  ‘visions  of  the  night’  v.7. 
For  a;  s.  on  mi  m  a;  431. — So  through  this  chap,  except 
v.8,  where  as  elsewhere,  e.g .,  231,  q.v. — <S  svlxeaov  [ek], 
©  xpoae^aXXov  [el<d,  ‘attacked’;  U  pugnabant  [in  mare  magno ],  Ra. 
‘fought  with’  (or,  ‘in  midst  of,’  var.  rdg.),  AV  ‘strove  (upon)’;  the 
notion  of  fighting  is  from  the  Rabb.  use  of  soip  itjin,  and  cf.  the  Heb. 
Hif.  of  a  military  operation,  Ju.  2033.  Others,  e.g.,  AEz.  {eft.  Job  4023), 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Polanus,  ‘burst,  rushed,  broke  forth  upon’  (so 
Dr.,  RV  JV).  Best  with  Calv.  commouebant,  Vatablus,  agitabant ,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Kran.,  Levy,  Bev.,  al. ;  so  the  Hif.  Eze.  32s,  and  similarly  in 
JAram.,  Syr.  This  interpretation  appears  to  have  been  followed  in 
2  Esd.  132,  ecce  de  mart  vent  us  exsnrgebat ,  ut  conturbarct  omnes  faictus 
eius.  This  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  far  more  natural  and  picturesque 
term,  while  h  of  the  following  noun  is  best  explained  as  sign  of  acc.,  for 
which  otherwise  would  be  expected. 

3.  And  four  great  beasts  were  coming  up  out  of  the  sea ,  diverse 
one  from  another.  The  symbolizing  of  the  heathen  powers  with 
rapacious  beasts  or  with  mythological  monsters,  which  become 
then  often  rationalized  into  formal  types,  is  common  in  the 
O.T.;  e.g.,  Eze.  29s  ff*,  Is.  271,  Ps.  6831,  7413 f •,  8014,  PsSol.  229,  while 
an  elaborate  use  of  this  symbolism  appears  in  the  vision  of 
Enoch,  En.  85-90.  They  were  ascending — n.b.  the  vivid  ppls. 
denoting  the  ‘moving  picture’ — out  of  the  sea,  the  spawning- 
place  of  such  monsters;  cf.  the  reminiscences  in  Rev.  131,  2  Esd. 
111  (the  Eagle  Vision;  in  c.  13  the  sea  is  the  origin  of  the  Man). 
They  were  diverse,  not  in  strength  but  in  worth,  so  Theodt., 
vLeng.,  as  similarly  in  the  series  of  metals,  c.  2.  Each  is  suc¬ 
cessively  meaner  than  its  predecessor,  although  the  last,  non¬ 
descript  beast  is,  like  the  iron  of  the  Image,  the  most  destructive. 
4.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle’s  wings.  I  was  seeing 
till  the  wings  thereof  were  plucked  of,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from 
the  earth  [—  ground],  and  was  stood  upon  a  pair  of  feet  like  a 
man,  and  a  man’s  heart  was  given  it.  The  winged  lion  is  Baby¬ 
lon,  according  to  almost  all  who  interpret  these  figures  histori- 
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cally.  The  artistic  background  was  first  proposed  by  Herder, 
who  suggested  that  the  wall  sculptures  of  Persepolis  were  drawn 
upon.  Stuart  (1850)  remarks  that  “on  all  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  East  are  found  formae  monslrosae ,  the  symbols  of 
dominion  and  of  conquerors.’ ’  His  contemporary  Hitzig  first 
adduced  the  winged  lion  from  Nimrud,  with  which  we  can  now 
compare  the  tile  winged  lions  from  Babylon.  The  combination 
of  the  features  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle  typifies  the  lordliest  of 
animal  creatures.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  e.g.,  with  Jer.  and  the 
host  of  earlier  comm.,  to  draw  out  the  parallelism  in  virtues  and 
vices  of  this  and  the  succeeding  beasts.  Reference  may  be  made 
to  Pole  and  especially  to  Bochart,  Hierozoicon ,  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  titles,  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  such  fantastic  de¬ 
tails.  The  succeeding  moments  in  the  developing  picture  are, 
however,  problems.  Two  quite  opposite  interpretations  have 
been  followed,  which  also  are  sometimes  combined.  Acc.  to  one 
view  it  is  all  a  drama  of  destruction.  But  the  very  evident  de¬ 
pendence  of  1  the  heart  of  a  man’  upon  the  ‘  beast’s  heart,’  413  (16), 
which  was  later  made  human  again,  v.31(34),  compels  the  exegete 
to  take  this  as  his  point  d’appui.  The  prime  reference  then, 
really  a  reminiscent  aside,  is  to  the  humanization  which  occurred 
in  Neb.’s  case.  This  is  the  view  of  Hipp.,  Jephet,  Stuart,  Keil, 
Zock.,  Pusey,  al .,  and  most  recent  comm.  Its  being  raised  from 
the  earth  (ground)  and  stood  on  feet  like  a  man,  i.e .,  in  a  human 
posture,  would  be  equivalent.  The  plucking  of  its  wings,  which 
gives  the  cue  to  the  other  interpretation,  might  then  refer  to 
the  removal  of  the  superbia  of  Babel,  so  Jer.,  who  cites  Is.  i413ff- 
and  Ob.4,  ‘  Though  thou  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,’  etc. 
Grot,  aptly  cites  a  Classical  parallel  to  this  figurative  plucking 
of  the  wings,  from  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Attic.,  iv,  2,  “qui  mihi  pennas 
inciderant  nolunt  easdem  renasci.”  The  humanization  involves 
the  elimination  of  heaven-vaulting  ambition.  Possibly  the 
thought  is  not  more  than  of  the  return  from  the  monstrous  form 
to  the  natural  beast.  The  other  interpretation  is  that  of  humili¬ 
ation  or  destruction,  which  Jer.  prefers,  although  he  refers  to 
the  other  view.  Ra.  plays  on  the  rt.  mng  of  as  debilis  ;  Calv. 
and  early  Prot.  comm.  tr.  ‘removed’  from  the  earth, 

ablata,  sublata  e  terra ,  so  Behr.  and  Pr.  But  why  should  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  first  of  the  three  beasts  alone  be  commemorated 
here?  The  Jewish  saga  took  pains  to  canonize  Neb.  as  a  Pagan 
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saint !  Perhaps  we  have  after  all  to  agree  with  Cha.:  “It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  above  [the  first]  explanation  is  rather 
forced,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  combination  of  two  really  incon¬ 
gruous  sets  of  ideas,”  i .e.,  with  the  interpolation  of  the  theme  of 
Neb.  The  four  pass.  vbs.  in  this  v.,  followed  by  other  cases  be¬ 
low  (of  the  Peil  peculiar  to  early  Aram.)  belong  to  the  later 
euphemistic  language;  in  c.  4  act.  pis.  are  so  used.  See  on  this 
pass,  construction  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu ,  183,  with  exx.  from  N.T. 
and  Rabb.  literature,  and  Volz,  Jiid.  Esch .,  6,  whose  judgment, 
“hier  handelt  niemand  mehr,  sondern  es  geht  wie  durch  eine 
Maschine,”  is,  however,  arbitrary.  The  euphemistic  phraseology 
was  borrowed  from  the  common  diction;  s.  Note  at  213. 

5.  And  behold ,  another  beast ,  a  second  [i.e.,  number  two],  re¬ 
sembling  a  bear ;  and  it  was  raised  up  on  one  side ,  and  it  had  three 
ribs  in  its  mouth  between  its  teeth ,  a)td  so  it  was  said  [they  said] 
to  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh.  The  first  vb.,  incorrectly  pointed 
by  ffi  as  active,  is  corrected  to  a  pass.,  s.  Note;  incorrectly  AV 
RV  ‘  raised  up  itself/  The  bear  is  chosen  as  ranking  next  to  the 
lion  in  size  and  fierceness.  The  two  are  often  grouped  together 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  animals,  s.  Hos.  13 8,  Am.  519,  Pr.  2815, 
while  in  1  Sam.  i734ff*  the  ‘lion’  of  the  original  form  has  the 
doublet  4  or  bear/  representing  a  later  age  when  the  lion  had 
largely  disappeared.  For  its  carnivorous  character  cf.  Is.  n7,  a 
fact  scientifically  recorded  by  Aristotle,  Hist,  nat.,  viii,  5, 
crapKocpaywv,  %(hov  ird/Kpayov  (Grot.).  The  destructive  power  of 
the  Medes  had  left  its  tradition;  cf.  Is.  1317,  Nahum,  Jer.  5iu- 28, 
etc.  The  theme  is  expanded  in  the  final  clauses  of  the  v.  Comm, 
have  come  increasingly  to  recognize  that  the  last  two  clauses 
typify  the  voracity  of  the  beast;  so  Junius,  ‘frendens  in  omnes 
partes/  vLeng.,  Stu.,  Bev.,  Mar.,  Cha.;  with  Stu.  the  three  ribs 
“constitute  a  large  mouthful,”  cf.  the  two  legs  which  may  be 
rescued  out  of  a  lion’s  mouth,  Am.  412.  This  gives  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  much-racked  ‘  raised  up  on  one  side.’  VLeng.  first 
adduced  from  the  Bab.  emblems  the  figure  of  a  demi-couchant 
bull,  the  two  legs  on  the  near  side  being  raised  as  though  the 
animal  were  rising,  and  Professor  Olmstead  notes  that  the  same 
device  appears  in  Persian  art.  This  representation  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  well-known  Bab.  seals.  The  animal  then  is  pausing 
to  devour  a  mouthful  before  springing  again  on  its  prey,  to 
which  feat  an  oracular  voice  encourages  it.  The  writer  refers  to 
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the  coming  overthrow  of  Belshazzar’s  kingdom.  Thus  a  single- 
eyed  interpretation  of  the  whole  v.  is  obtained.  For  attempted 
detail  of  the  comparison  between  the  bear  and  its  kingdom  it 
may  suffice  to  cite  the  Tanna  R.  Joseph  that  this  v.  refers  to  the 
Persians,  “  because  they  eat  and  drink  like  bears  and  are  as  fat 
as  bears  and  long-haired  like  bears,  and  restless  as  bears,”  Kidd . 
72 a,  Ab.  Zara  2 b,  Meg.  11a.  The  phrase  ‘ raised  up  on  one  side’ 
has  provoked  most  diverse  interpretations.  Theodt.  under¬ 
stands  it  as  of  loss  of  power,  Jeph.,  “as  soon  as  it  was  raised  up 
it  was  overthrown.”  Jer.  gives  a  current  Jewish  interpretation: 
“sic  Hebraei  interpretantur,  nihil  eos  aduersum  Israel  crudele 
gessisse,”  i.e .,  aside  from  Israel;  Ra.,  as  on  one  side  awaiting  the 
destruction  of  Babel;  others  as  on  one  side,  or  apart,  in  the  scene, 
e.g .,  JDMich.  The  var.  in  AV  RV  ‘it  raised  up  one  dominion,’ 
is  due  to  the  Mass,  pointing  of  the  vb.  as  active  and  a  mistaken 
understanding  of  the  noun.  Very  naturally  for  the  three  ribs 
historical  interpretations  have  been  offered,  but  their  variety 
fails  in  conviction.  Acc.  to  Hipp.,  Jer.,  they  represent  Media, 
Persia,  Babel;  Bert.,  Media,  Lydia,  Babel;  etc.,  etc.  Jer.  tr. 
remarkably  ires  or  dines ,  and  gives  an  extensive  discussion;  he 
notes  one  interpretation  that  the  three  represent  the  successors 
of  Cyrus,  a  view  similar  to  the  one  preferred  by  Ra.,  that  they 
are  the  first  three  Pers.  kings.  Jeph.  holds  that  they  are  three- 
quarters  of  the  world,  similarly  Piscator,  eft.  84,  and  so  Kliefoth: 
it  did  not  attain  ‘oecumenicity.’ 

6.  After  this  I  was  seeing  and  behold ,  another  like  a  leopard , 
which  had  upon  its  back  four  bird’s  wings ,  and  four  heads  had  the 
beast ;  and  dominion  was  given  to  it:  the  Persian  empire.  The 
Arab,  equivalent  for  leopard  is  used  also  of  the  panther  and  the 
tiger.  The  agility  and  intelligence  of  the  animal  ( cf .  Hos.  13 7, 
Jer.  56)  are  stressed  by  those  comm,  who  see  in  it  the  figure  of 
Greece  and  the  rapid  conquests  of  Alexander:  Hipp.,  ‘clever, 
inventful,  cruel’;  Theodt.,  Sta  to  rayy  /c.  o^v  tc.  7 touclKov\  Jer., 
its  swiftness;  Jeph.,  “it  haunts  the  gates  of  cities.”  However, 
the  velocity  of  Cyrus’  conquests  is  part  of  the  Bible  tradition, 
Is.  413,  ‘  not  touching  the  road  with  his  feet.’  Whether  the  wings 
were  on  the  back  (AV  RW)  or  the  sides  (JV)  depends  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  orig.  word.  The  latter  position  of  wings 
on  an  animal  is  illustrated  from  the  winged  lion  in  tiles  from 
Babylon.  The  four  wings  and  four  heads  are  variously  inter- 
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preted  acc.  to  the  identification  of  the  empire.  The  four  wings 
may  represent  extraordinary  velocity  (Geier,  ‘  twice  as  great  as 
Babylon’s’),  but,  better,  they  and  the  four  heads  typify  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  ‘ cecumenicity ’  with  Klief.  We  might 
compare  the  four-headed  beasts  in  Eze.  1,  indicating  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  energy  in  every  quarter.  Cyrus  in  his  Cylin¬ 
der  Inscription  speaks  of  himself  as  monarch  of  the  Four  Quar¬ 
ters.  Mein.’s  objection  that  acc.  to  84  the  Persian  ram  pushed 
west  and  north  and  south,  i.e .  only  three-quarters,  does  not 
hold,  for  the  east  was  Persia’s  original  domain.  Otherwise 
vLeng.  (following  Junius),  who  interprets  from  the  four  kings  of 
Persia  implied  in  n2,  so,  of  recent  comm.,  Bev.,  Pr.,  Mar.,  Cha. 
But,  with  Zock.,  Mein.,  horns  not  heads  are  type  of  kings,  cf. 
v.24.  The  traditional  interpretation  of  this  beast  as  Greece,  since 
Hipp.’s  day,  identified  the  four  heads  with  the  four  kingdoms 
of  the  Diadochi.  For  the  statement  that  ‘dominion  was  given 
to  it’  cf.  239,  4 a  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  rule  over  the 
whole  earth’;  aptly  Mar.,  “Hatte  das  medische  Reich  haupt- 
sachlich  nur  zerstort,  so  war  das  persische  da  zum  Regieren.” 

7.  After  this  I  was  seeing  in  the  night  visions ,  and  behold ,  a 
fourth  beast ,  dreadful  and  terrible  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it 
had  great  iron  teeth  ;  it  was  devouring  and  crushing ,  and  stamping 
the  residue  with  its  feet ;  and  it  was  acting  diversely  from  all  the 
beasts  that  were  before  it;  and  it  had  ten  horns .  The  writer  intro¬ 
duces  this  fourth  beast,  which  is  the  objective  of  his  parable, 
with  special  circumstance.  Its  identity  with  the  iron  of  the 
Image  in  c.  2  appears  explicitly  in  the  verbal  reminiscences  of 
‘strong  as  iron’  and  ‘crushing  and  breaking  in  pieces,’  cf.  240; 
only  here  the  point  of  destructiveness  is  particularly  pressed. 
It  is  a  nameless  and  peculiarly  nondescript  beast  (“vocabulum 
tacuit,”  Jer.).  And  Professor  Olmstead  suggests  that  the  mon¬ 
strous  sirusSu  beast  would  have  given  a  prototype  from  Bab. 
art.  Similarly  the  monster  out  of  the  sea,  Rev.  i3lf*,  is  based 
on  this  apparition  with  the  added  features  of  leopard,  bear,  and 
lion.  With  the  theory  here  accepted  that  this  terrible  beast  is 
type  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  such  a  judgment  of  that  brilliant 
era  appears  at  first  sight  absurd  to  modern  thought.  But  this 
fearful  figure  meant  to  the  Maccabaean  Jew  the  Seleucide  Hel¬ 
lenism  which  he  knew,  just  as  it  might  be  equally  applied,  al¬ 
though  with  no  better  reason,  by  later  interpretation,  to  the 
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Roman  empire  or  its  barbarous  continuation,  to  ‘  Edom ,  (Rome) 
or  Ishmael  (the  Saracens)  by  the  Jewish  comm.,  to  the  Turks  at 
the  doors  of  Vienna  by  early  Prot.  exegetes,  or  to  the  days 
before  Antichrist,  with  Millenarians.  In  v.b  the  ‘  diverse  ’  of 
EVV  has  been  translated  ‘  acting  diversely/  in  justice  to  the 
ppl.  of  the  original.  In  v.19  an  additional  feature  appears,  the 
plus  ‘and  claws  of  brass’  after  ‘teeth  of  iron’;  the  plus  appears 
in  a  few  Gr.  mss  here  and  is  approved  by  some  (e.g.,  Ew.,  Mar.), 
but  the  repetitions  permit  themselves  much  variation  in  details: 
so  in  cc.  2.  4. 

8.  I  was  contemplating  the  horns ,  and  behold ,  there  was  coming 
up  another  horn ,  a  little  one ,  before  which  three  of  the  first  horns 
were  uprooted  [ i.e .,  displaced];  and  behold ,  eyes  like  human  eyes 
in  this  horn ,  and  a  mouth  speaking  big  things .  The  seer’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  fascinated  by  the  horns  of  the  beast,  among  which  he 
observes  another,  small  horn  growing  up  (with  correction  of 
ill’s  aorist  into  a  ppl.,  s.  Note)  and  displacing  three  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  horn  is  endowed  with  eyes  like  a  man  and  with  a 
mouth.  It  is  universally  accepted  that  these  two  human  traits, 
the  most  expressive  of  the  individual  person,  interpret  the  little 
horn  as  an  individual.  The  attribute  of  eyes  expresses  primarily 
the  human  personality,  so  Jer.,  “ne  eum  putemus  iuxta  quorum- 
dam  opinionem,  uel  diabolum  esse  uel  daemonem,  sed  unum  de 
hominibus,”  and  so  vLeng.  insists.  If  with  most  commentators, 
who  find  in  the  trait  perspicacity  (Grot.),  cleverness,  etc.,  we 
attempt  to  discover  a  moral  implication,  the  best  comparison 
would  be  with  the  proud  eyes  of  Is.  211,  515,  Ps.  101 5.  The  ‘  mouth 
speaking  big  things  ’  is  the  king  in  1 136  who  ‘  speaks  awful  things  ’ ; 
for  the  phrase  cf.  Ps.  124,  Ob.12,  and  the  behavior  of  Sennacherib 
described  in  Is.  3723.  The  phrase  has  its  exegesis  in  Rev.  135, 
< TTOfia  XaXovv  peyaXa  k.  ftXaGfprj /xuz9 ;  cf.  the  Homeric  peya 
eforelv f  Od .,  xvi,  243  (Behr.).  The  historical  parallel  for  Anti- 
ochus  Epiph.  is  given  in  1  Mac.  i24,  iXaXrjaev  v7reprif>avCav 
peyaX^v,  cf.  the  description  of  that  tyrant  in  3  Mac.  64,  iirap- 
Oevra  avopw  Opdaec  /c.  yXcoaay  peyaXoprjpovt,  a  bombastic  para¬ 
phrase. 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  the  ‘horns’  in  vv.7- 8.  The 
horn  is  type  of  aggressive  strength  in  the  O.T.,  e.g .,  1  Ki.  2211, 
Am.  613.  For  the  horns  as  symbol  of  the  Seleucide  kings  s. 
Babelon,  Les  rois  de  Syrie  (Paris  National  Library,  Cat.  des 
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monnaies  grecques ),  pp.  xviii  seq.  In  Arab,  karn  is  used  both  for 
‘prince’  and  ‘generation.’  In  this  chap,  the  horns  are  directly 
interpreted  as  kings,  and  so  also  in  c.  S  are  either  kings  or 
dynasties.  In  S9  the  ‘little  horn’  appears  again.  In  Zech.  2  the 
four  horns  are  prob.  empires.  For  the  former  prevailing  view 
that  this  fourth  kingdom  is  Rome  and  for  the  consequent  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  horns,  s.  Int.,  §19,  c.  The  earliest  interpretation 
of  the  ten  horns  is  found  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles ,  3,  381-400, 
which  Hilgenfeld,  Schiirer,  al.,  ascribe  to  a  date  not  later  than 
140  b.c.  The  passage  describes  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his 
successors.  Lines  388-400  read  as  follows  (from  Lanchester’s  tr. 
in  Charles,  Apoc.,  2,  385  /.;  the  Greek  original  is  given  in  Dr.,  p. 
98,  n.  4): 

3S8  “One  day  there  shall  come  unexpectedly  to  Asia’s  wealthy  land 
A  man  clad  with  a  purple  cloak  upon  his  shoulders, 

390  Savage,  a  stranger  to  justice,  fiery;  for  he  hath  exalted  himself 

Even  against  the  thunder,  a  mortal  as  he  is.  And  all  Asia  shall 
have  an  evil  yoke, 

And  the  drenched  earth  shall  drink  large  draughts  of  blood, 

And  even  so  Hades  shall  attend  him  utterly  destroyed. 

By  the  race  of  those  whose  family  he  wishes  to  destroy 

395  By  them  shall  his  own  family  be  destroyed. 

Yet  after  leaving  one  horn,  which  the  Destroyer  shall  cut  off 
From  among  ten  horns,  he  shall  put  forth  a  side  shoot. 

He  shall  cut  down  the  warrior  parent  of  the  purple  race, 

And  he  f  he  himself  at  the  hand  of  his  grandsons  shall  perish  in  a 
like  fate  of  warf: 

400  And  then  shall  a  parasite  have  dominion.” 

The  ‘ten  horns’  is  a  manifest  citation  of  Dan.  The  ‘stranger’ 
is  without  doubt  Antiochus.  The  three  horns  of  Dan.  are  some¬ 
what  illogically  represented  by  the  three  violent  deaths  enu¬ 
merated.  Acc.  to  the  interpretation  of  Hilgenfeld,  Apokalyptik , 
69/.,  Schiirer,  GJY  3,  575  /.,  followed  by  Dr.,  p.  98,  n.  4,  Lan- 
chester,  l.c .,  Cha.,  pp.  68 /.,  the  ‘one  horn,’  1.  396,  is  Antiochus’ 
son  Antiochus  V,  who  was  murdered;  the  ‘side  shoot,’  1.  397,  is 
Alexander  Balas,  who  got  rid  of  Demetrius  I;  he  himself,  1.  399, 
was  destroyed  by  Demetrius’  sons;  and  the  ‘parasite  horn,’  1. 
400,  is  Trypho.  There  was  no  question  then  regarding  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  prophecy  within  a  few  decades  of  its  publication. 

The  interpretation  of  the  little  horn  as  Antiochus  is  implicitly 


that  of  i  Mac.  (toward  end  of  2d  cent.)  and  3  Mac.,  ll.cc .  It 
was  also  that  adopted  by  Porphyry,  Polych.  and  Aph.  Syr.  We 
have  then  to  look  for  ten  kings  who  preceded  him,  three  of 
which  he  displaced.  Almost  all  who  accept  the  fourth  beast  as 
Greece  agree  on  this,  differing  only  as  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
ten  and  the  three.1  Ant.  Epiph.  had  seven  predecessors  in  his 
dynasty:  Seleucus  I  Xicator,  Antiochus  I  Soter,  Antiochus  II 
Theos,  Seleucus  II  Callinicus,  Seleucus  III  Ceraunus,  Antiochus 
III  Magnus,  Seleucus  IV  Philopator.  The  task  is  then  to  dis¬ 
cover  three  subsequent  kings  whom  Ant.  ‘displaced.'’  Some, 
Bert.,  j/.,  make  these  to  be  (1)  Heliodorus  Philopator’s  prime 
minister,  who  assassinated  his  master  and  aspired  to  the  throne, 
but  was  frustrated  by  Ant.’s  prompt  action  in  returning  home 
from  his  foreign  sojourn  and  seizing  the  throne  for  himself;  (2) 
Demetrius  (later  king  as  Soter)  son  of  Philopator,  who  was  hos¬ 
tage  in  Rome  and  whose  right  Ant.  usurped;  and  (3)  Ptolemy 
VII  Philometor  of  Egypt,  who  made  a  claim  on  the  Syrian  throne. 
But  this  brings  in  a  king  of  another  dynasty.  Hitz.,  al.,  obviate 
this  difficulty  by  including  Alexander  in  the  series,  in  which  case 
the  three  whom  Ant.  ‘  displaced  ’  are  his  brother  (by  natural 
cause),  his  rival  Heliodorus,  whom  he  got  rid  of,  and  the  right¬ 
ful  heir  Demetrius,  whom  he  displaced  during  his  own  life.  An¬ 
other  solution,  confining  itself  to  the  Seleucide  dynasty,  accepts 
an  historical  tradition  of  another  son  of  Philopator,  whom  Ant. 
caused  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  So  von  Gutschmidt,  Rhine 
Schriften ,  2,  1S6  jf.,  followed  by  Bev.,  Xiese,  Gesch.,  3,  93  (with 
reff.).  In  any  case  it  is  hardly  necessary  in  a  literature  which 
knew  only  of  four  kings  of  Persia  to  insist  on  the  exact  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  long  Syrian  dynasty.  Reference  may  be  made,  e.g ., 
to  Delitzsch,  RE1  ‘Daniel,’  the  excursus  to  this  chap,  in  Bev., 
Dr.,  Cha.  For  the  counter-argument,  against  identification  with 
the  Greeks  and  the  Seleucides,  s.  Pusey,  Lect.  iii,  end,  Wright, 
c.  5.  Xote  may  also  be  made  here  of  the  Rabb.  interpretation 
of  the  little  horn  as  Odenathus,  the  famous  prince  of  Palmyra, 

1  Bleek,  Jbb.f.  deutsche  ThcologU ,  1S60,  pp.  60  jj.,  argued  that  the  ten  represents 
the  assumed  ten  provinces  divided  among  as  many  generals  of  Alexander;  but  s.  per 
contra  Pusey,  pp.  155  if..  Dr.,  p.  10 2.  Comparison  can  then  be  made  with  the  ten 
toes  of  the  Image  in  c.  2,  which  interpretation  is  denied  above,  in  discussion  of 
2ji-«  (Dr  still  wrongly  compares  the  ten  toes).  Similarly  Behr.,  who  interprets  the 
ten  horns  as  a  round  number,  typifying  ‘die  vielgespaltene  Diadochenherrschaft.* 
He  is  right  in  not  insisting  on  the  exactness  of  the  number. 
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who  sacked  and  destroyed  Nehardea,  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
Jewish  schools;  s.  Genesis  R .,  c.  76,  and  Graetz’s  full  discussion, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden 2,  295,  and  Note  28  at  end  of  vol. 

3.  U#]  See  on  tor*?  v.19. — ni  p  ni]  C/.  m1?  *n  56. — 4.  With  this 
v.  &  introduces  historical  captions,  here  ‘Kingdom  of  the  Babylonians/ 
v.6  ‘K.  of  the  Medes/  v.6  ‘K.  of  the  Persians/  v.7  ‘K.  of  the  Greeks/ 
v.8  ‘Antiochus’  gloss  to  ‘its  horns/  repeated  v.21. — nr/>‘]  In  the  papp. 
both  nn«  and  snx,  Grr.,  13  treat  as  fem.,  Xsodva,  leaena  (similarly 
x&pBaXu;  v.6),  and  Jer.  makes  a  point  of  the  gender  in  his  comm.  The 
noun  is  masc.  in  Syr.,  and  the  following  pronouns  can  refer  to  the  im¬ 
plied  Nfirn. — ?'*?*]  Whether  dual  or  pi.  was  intended  is  uncertain  in 
view  of  the  vexed  tradition  about  the  dual  in  BAram.;  s.  on  pny  v.8. 
— n  n;]  Similarly  234,  =  ‘until  at  last.’ — The  vb.  in  the  Afiikar 
papp.  (APO  pap.  57, 1.  n  =  AP,  1.  169),  ‘I  lifted  up  my  eyes/  similarly 
the  vb.  =  Heb.  n-’J  in  JAram.  and  Syr.;  hence  Behr.  should  not  insist 
on  the  sense  ‘wegschaffen/ — felt  properly  that  the  dual  was 
necessary  here  to  represent  the  biped. — As  recognized  by  Kau., 
§45,  3,  5,  Nold.,  GGA  1884,  1019,  al.,  a  survival  of  the  ancient  pass,  of 
the  Haf.,  =  Arab.  IV  pass.  ’ ukimai . — 5.  nj\jn  nnx]  <g  [xst*  ocjt^v  a'XXo 
(representing  both  words,  vs.  critics!);  ©  Bsuxspov  =  Orp  Lu.  sxspov 
—  13.  Cf.  Rev.  148  aXXo^  Bsuxepog  dyyeXoq.  With  Kamp.  it  is  hyper¬ 
criticism  to  elide  one  or  the  other  word,  as  do  Behr.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha. — 
aiS]  0rp  xf)  apxq>,  an  Aquilanic  (?)  suggestion  of  the  she-bear. — ] 
So  edd.  exc.  Mich.  =  f8B,  also  var.  “CD;  s.  de  R.’s  extensive 
statement.  The  spelling  noy  ‘side/  as  in  the  papp.,  'D  is  later  spelling. 
A  Jewish  interpretation  (s.  Buxt.,  Lex.)  of  alleged  'vh  tr.  ‘one  do¬ 
minion/  cf.  Heb.  "*???  ‘dominion’;  this  has  motived  not  only  AVmg 
but  also  the  pointing  of  the  following  vb.  But  this  involves  the  use  of 
S  as  sign  of  acc.  with  an  abs.  noun,  which  is  impossible,  a  point  ignored 
by  some  comm.,  even  Dr.  Sa.  tr.  ‘to  one  side.’ — n£P.?;]  It  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  that  n5i?'7;,  as  in  v.4,  must  be  read,  and  so  some  mss 
and  edd.,  s.  Gin.  ad  loc.  The  pass,  was  read  by  Grr.  ia xaQv;,  and  0  13 
‘stood.’  The  sense  of  iH  can  only  be  surmised. — =  Heb.  >,>*, 
which  outside  of  Gen.  22lf-  has  mng.  ‘side/  etc.;  hence,  like  Lat.  costa, 
cf.  Eng.  ‘coasts/  arose  a  common  interpretation  ‘provinces/  etc.  Bert.’s 
etymology  of  ‘fangs’  depends  upon  an  Arab,  lexicographical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  dali1,  properly  ‘robust’  as  ‘endowed  wnth  fine  teeth/  s.  Frey- 
tag,  s.fl. — hdd]  For  the  form  s.  reff.  in  GB,  also  Kon.,  Lgb.,  2,  461, 
Brock.,  VG  1,333. — 6.  vwa]  So  edd.,  also  iHBab,  exc.  Bar,  v:;  all  irtta 
v.7;  the  variety  in  spelling  is  deliberate.  See  at  239. — nnN]  (&  Gtjpi'ov 
aXXo,  ©  (B  r  Q  Orp  Lu.)  exspov  6r;ptov  (al.  0.  s.);  but  the  position 
of  exspov  proves  Glotov  secondary,  cf.  vv.6-  8. — ©  x:x:tvou. 
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<S  corruptly  IxItsivov. — noj  Vy]  (5  £x£vg>  auTou,  0  uxsp&vw  auTfj<;  = 
$.  Bev.,  Behr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  Kon.,  Hwb.  prefer  mng.  ‘sides/  eft .  Syr. 
nsj  rt.  ajj,  as  &  tr.  here.  But  JAram.  has  aj  ‘back/  rt.  aaj  (vs.  Behr., 
who  identifies  the  two  roots),  and  the  common  prep,  oj  Sy  (also  a^x) 
‘upon/  and  does  not  possess  the  Syr.  word. — (&s  yX&aa a,  i.e., 
pirS;  cf.  v.8. — 7,  H'b'b  nina]  0  om. — ^t'-]  For  the  nominal  form 
cf.  unSasy  511.  For  the  fern,  ending  -i  cf.  the  regular  Syr.  fern,  ending 
-yd  to  nouns  in  -an,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §71,  1;  cf.  fern.  nnx.  A  var. 
occurs,  s.  Gin.  RV  ‘powerful’  follows  a  late,  erroneous  etymology 
from  Arab,  rnatana  ‘be  strong/  e.g.,  Rosen. — n-pm]  Adv.,  s.  at  322. — 
PiP]  Du*  of  the  two  jaws,  as  also  in  Heb. — pian]  0  om.,  Orp  cLu. 
suppl.  [Aey&Xoi.  To  this  34  h194-  234  plus  v.a\  ol  ovules  ocutoO  xaXxoc, 
from  v.19. — niT»£]  S.  Kau.,  §46,  3,  b;  Mich.,  Kit.  nrn,D. — <$ 
y.uxXtp,  and  so  vv.12- 19,  apparently  a  paraphrase,  s.  Blud.,  p.  41. — 
N’pcfc]  Pa.  ppl.;  it  is  distinguished  from  1^?  v.3  as  rather  verbal,  and 
so  <£  correctly  Btoc9op<o<;  xP(V£V0Vj  ®  adds  exeg.  plus  [Scatpopov] 
xaptaao)?,  to  mark  out  the  peculiar  difference  of  this  beast.  Also  Orp 
Bc&pepsv  notes  the  verbal  force. — 8.  S.  on  nx  v.2. — = 

‘gaze  at  for  self,  contemplate/  cf.  Behr.,  Dr.;  hyz*  here  in  its  orig.  sense, 
as  also  in  Targ.,  Sam.,  e.g.,  Targ.  Gen.  3®.  Cf.  a  similar  phrase,  Acts  n6. 
(&  has  the  unexplained  rendering  of  the  vb.,  %.  pouXal  xoXXat. — nns  pp] 
<S  a  doublet,  #XXo  (=  inx)  ev  (=  mx)  xepaq,  so  v.20. — nTQ]  —  Heb. 

prob.  diminutive  form,  kntail ,  s.  Brock.,  VG  1,  §137;  this  the  only 
instance  in  BAram.,  but  several  cases  in  Syr.,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §112. — 
So  ffl  demands  with  anomalous  — ,  but  v.20  normal  nffl?D.  Torrey 
again  explains,  Notes ,  II,  233,  by  his  theory  of  alternative  vocalization, 
the  var.  =  ppl.  nRti?.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fern.  ppl. 
form  was  original;  s.  Note  on  mos  510.  The  careful  Orp  un¬ 
derstood  a  ppl.  with  dvspacvsv  vs.  0  deve^. — Kt.,  PETS  Kr., 
also  mss  pvra]  See  on  pruo  233. — npynx  Kt.,  n722:’?5>‘  Kr.]  See  on 
lpDJ  55.  (&  s^odvOrjaav,  explained  by  Scharfenberg,  cited  in  Hav., 
and  Nestle,  Marg.,  40,  as  a  corruption  of  s£f]6 tqcocv,  Nestle  comparing 
the  interchange  of  the  two  Gr.  vbs.  in  Jer.  28s6,  etc. — rucip  p]  With 
Ehr.,  ‘um  ihm  Platz  zu  machen/  cf.  2  Sa.  715. — PP.2]  The  dual 
is  to  be  expected  for  a  man’s  eyes,  cf.  pSjn  v.4,  so  pjtf.  pnp  v.7. 
Kau.’s  suggestion  that  the  pi.  is  reasonable  because  the  number  of  eyes 
is  a  reserved  question,  §51,  1,  hardly  stands;  however,  ill  may  have 
understood  a  monstrous  number  of  eyes  like  the  beasts  in  Eze.  1;  but 
they  are  qualified  as  ‘human  eyes/  and  cf.  v.4.  In  general  the  dual  early 
became  obsolete  in  Aram,  and  so  exceptional  in  the  tradition  of  BAram. 
(e.g.,  P?**  v.4);  it  was  lost  in  Syr.  and  appears  in  the  Targ.  only  in 
literal  renderings  from  Heb.,  s.  Dalman,  Gr.  §38,  a. — Var.  'g 
Mich.,  Gin.  mg. — At  end  of  v.  (5,  followed  by  Lu.  and  a  few  mss,  plus 
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x.  lxo£si  x6Xsjjiov  xpbs  t.  =  v.21,  but  not  verbally.  Cha.  would 

add  it  here;  Ew.  regards  it  as  remnant  of  a  lost  passage. 

9-14.  The  Great  Assize.  9.  10.  The  Judge  and  his  court. 

9 .  I  was  seeing 

Till  thrones  were  placed  :  and  an  Ancient  sat; 

His  raiment  like  white  snow  :  and  the  hair  of  His  head 
like  pure  wool ; 

His  throne  flames  of  fire  :  and  its  wheels  burning  fire ; 

10.  A  river  of  fire  flowing  :  and  coming  forth  from  His  pres¬ 

ence  ; 

Thousand  thousands  serving  Him  :  and  myriad  myriads 
standing  before  Him. 

The  court  sat  :  and  the  books  were  opened . 

The  first  and  last  lines  are  dimeters,  the  others  trimeters. 

In  contrast  with  the  chaos  of  Great  Ocean,  its  hurricanes  and 
portentous  monsters,  appears  the  august  vision  of  God  come 
to  judgment.  The  scenery  belongs  to  the  treasury  of  the  O.T.,  cf. 
1  Ki.  2219  ff-,  Pss.  51.  82,  Joel  4,  etc.  But  it  possesses  its  own  orig¬ 
inal  characteristic,  which  has  become  the  classical  model  for  all 
subsequent  apocalyptic  scenes  of  like  order.  Bousset  remarks 
congenially:  “In  vollkommener  Reinheit  ist  dieses  erhabene  Bild 
[of  the  great  judgment]  bereits  von  Dan.  gezeichnet  (79-12). 
Nicht  immer  tritt  es  in  der  jiidischen  Apokalyptik  in  dieser 
Kraftigkeit  und  Klarheit  heraus77  ( Ret .  d.  Jud 295).  To  this 
section  in  Bousset  and  to  Volz,  Jud.  Esch.,  188  ff.,  reference  may 
be  made  for  the  Apocalyptic  parallels,  amongst  which  those  in 
Rev.  are  particularly  dependent  upon  our  passage.  It  is  not  so 
said  until  v.13 — for  titles  are  not  necessary  to  these  dramatic 
pictures — but  the  scene  is  in  heaven,  the  calm  abode  of  God 
('a  sea  of  glass/  Rev.)  in  contrast  to  the  chaos.  'Thrones  were 
placed7:  i.e .,  sedilia,  which  constitute,  as  appears  later,  the  judi¬ 
cial  bench.  (See  Note  for  the  erroneous  'cast  down7  of  AV.) 
The  pi.  is  not  to  be  stressed,  for  only  One  took  his  seat.  Cf. 
'thrones  for  judgment/  Ps.  1225.  Jewish  and  Christian  comm, 
have  busied  themselves  to  discover  who  the  assessors  were.  An 
ancient  interpretation  is  that  in  the  Parables  of  Enoch  (En.  37- 
71),  which  makes  the  Elect  One,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  assessor 
of  Deity,  e.g.,  45s.  This  doubtless  had  its  influence  on  the  N.T. 
thought  of  the  judgeship  of  the  Christ,  and  so  Akiba  understands 
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two  thrones,  one  for  God  and  one  for  David  {Hag.  14 a,  Sank. 
38 6).  Or  the  assessors  are  the  elders  of  Israel  acc.  to  Tanhuma 
(Way.,  3 6b,  ed.  Buber),  with  which  may  be  compared  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles  that  they  should  sit,  along  with  him 
on  his  throne  of  glory,  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  Mt.  1928.  Acc.  to  Rev.  204  the  saints  shall  sit 
upon  the  ‘  thrones  ’  and  judgment  be  given  them.  Or  they  are 
angels,  so  Jer.,  who  eft.  the  24  thrones  in  Rev.  and  the  ‘  thrones, 
dominions/  etc.,  of  Col.  i16  (this  personification  in  Test.  Levi  3s, 
2  En.  201);  so  Calv.,  and  Grot.,  who  likens  them  to  the  satraps 
of  the  Pers.  court.  DEnv.  thinks  of  the  Faces,  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  The  angels  would  be  the  most  likely  interpretation, 
cf.  414,  4  the  decree  of  the  Vigilants  and  the  word  of  the  holy 
ones/  Yet  better  Maldonatus:  “Thronos  dicit  in  plur.  quia 
maior  auctoritas  sanctiorque  maiestas  repraesentatur.”  At  the 
most  the  assessors  would  be  the  recorders  who  opened  the  books 
and  inscribed  the  decisions.  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
earliest  citation  of  the  passage,  En.  9020  (Cha.’s  tr.) :  ‘And  I  saw 
till  a  throne  was  erected  in  the  Pleasant  Land,  and  the  Lord  of 
the  sheep  sat  Himself  thereon  and  all  [Cha.  corrects  the  text  to 
‘the  other/  i.e.,  Michael]  took  the  sealed  books  and  opened  the 
books  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep/  For  the  Jewish  reff.  s. 
Schottgen,  Horae,  1,  1104,  Weber,  Jiid .  Theologie,  164,  Dalman, 
Worte  Jesu,  201,  Volz,  p.  260,  Bousset,  p.  295. 

The  Deity  is  represented  as  an  old  personage,  and  similarly 
the  picturing  of  Zeus  in  Hellenic  art.  The  usual  tr.,  ‘an  ancient 
of  days’  (erroneously  AV  ‘the  Ancient  of  days’)  is  striking  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unique  sound.  Comm,  generally  take  it  at  once  to 
be  a  euphemistic  term  for  God,  indicating  his  eternal  existence 
(Stu.  as  a  superlative,  ‘the  most  ancient’),  and  eft.  such  titles 
as  ‘enthroned  of  old/  Ps.  5520;  or  contrast  is  made  to  ‘new 
gods/  e.g.,  Ju.  58,  and  esp.  to  the  new  gods  of  Hellenism  (so 
Mein.).  But  Dr.  appears  to  be  alone  in  remarking  that  the 
orig.  term  merely  means  an  ‘old  man’;  only  the  process  of  the 
vision  reveals  who  is  referred  to.  The  phrase  means  exactly 
‘advanced  in  days/  =  Lat.  aetate  prouectus  (Cicero,  De  seneet., 
iii,  10),  English  ‘advanced  in  years.’  It  is  identical  with  the 
Heb.  phrase  ‘come-on  in  years/  Gen.  241  (EW  erroneously 
‘  stricken  in  years  ’) ;  and  our  phrase  appears  fairly  often  in  Syr. 
literature,  s.  Note.  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu ,  194,  overworks  the 
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phrase  in  comparing  it  with  ‘like  a  son  of  man/  v.13,  as  ‘eine 
ebensowenig  prosaische  Schreibart.’  Cha.  desires  to  amend  into 
1  one  like  an  ancient  being ’  (p^fi^D),  following  similar  expressions, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  prep,  of  comparison 
could  easily  have  dropped  or  been  edited  out.  The  apparition 
of  the  Person  is  in  shining  white,  his  hoary  hair  betokening  his 
venerableness,  while  the  white  vesture  indicates  unsullied  maj¬ 
esty,  always  the  dress  of  notables,  and  so  of  the  denizens  of 
heaven,  e.g .,  of  angels,  Mt.  283  (an  unobserved  citation  of  © 
here),  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  Rev.  3  s,  etc.,  and  frequently  in  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  (s.  vLeng.’s  full  note);  we  may  compare  the  ermine 
of  a  modern  justiciary.  The  seer’s  glance  drops  down  to  the  more 
bearable  features  of  the  circumstances  of  the  vision,  w.9b- 10a 
(cf.  Is.  6).  The  proper  element  of  Deity  is  fire  with  its  effluence 
of  light,  cf.  Ex.  32,  Dt.  424,  33s,  1  Tim.  618,  Heb.  1229,  etc.;  there 
is  no  compelling  reason,  with  Bert.,  Meyer,  al.f  to  seek  for  Parsee 
influence;  s.  also  Int.,  §20.  Cf.  inter  al.  En.  i418ff*  for  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  present  scene.  The  flaming  throne  and  its  wheels 
coursing  like  a  river  of  fire  are  to  be  compared  with  the  vision 
of  the  Merkabah  in  Eze.  1.  The  curule  chairs  of  ancient  mon- 
archs  and  of  Roman  consuls  have  been  compared  with  these 
wheeled  thrones  (so  Grot.),  but  the  figure  belongs  to  a  common 
stock  of  tradition  coming  down  from  Eze.  The  river  of  fire  which 
drew  forth  from  the  divine  presence  denotes  the  irresistibility  of 
the  divine  energy.  Comparing  Ps.  503,  ‘a  fire  devouring  before 
him/  =  973,  this  fiery  stream  also  executes  the  divine  her  cm ,  and 
there  is  a  point  to  the  feature  in  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
the  beast  ‘in  fire/  v.11.1  Then  the  seer  observes  the  myriads  ( cf . 
Dt.  332,  Ps.  6818)  of  the  ministering  ones,  standing  in  position 
as  do  courtiers  before  their  monarch  (s.  at  i4) ;  it  is  the  court  of 
heaven,  where,  as  always  in  the  Bible  (e.g.,  1  Ki.  2219),  God  is 
never  alone. 

1  Meyer,  Ursprung,  68,  199,  etc.,  insists  on  the  background  to  this  picture  of  the 
Parsee  notion  of  a  river  of  molten  metal  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The  chief  passage 
in  question  is  in  the  Bundakis,  xxx,  19.  20  (West,  SBE  vol.  5):  “The  fire  and  halo 
melt  the  metal  of  Shatvairo  ...  it  remains  on  this  earth  like  a  river.  Then  all  men 
will  pass  into  that  melted  metal  and  become  pure;  when  one  is  righteous,  then  it 
seems  to  him  just  as  though  he  walks  continuously  in  warm  milk:  when  wicked  then 
.  .  .  as  though  ...  in  melted  metal.”  And  acc.  to  v.  31  the  serpent  (? — the  word 
is  uncertain)  is  burned  in  the  molten  metal.  The  writer  does  not  think  that  this 
parallelism,  drawn  from  an  actually  late  document,  is  very  convincing  for  Parsee 
influence  upon  Dan.  The  Parsee  fire,  it  should  be  observed,  is  for  purgation,  not  for 
destruction;  in  the  end  all  souls  will  be  purged  by  fire. 


The  seer’s  eye  at  last  returns  from  these  stupendous  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  opening  of  the  assize:  The  court  sat ,  for  which  the 
original  has  literally  The  judgment  sat’;  the  abstract  passes 
into  the  concrete,  as  is  the  case  with  KpLTrjpiov  (so  (g  here), 
$  indicium  sedit  (=  Cicero,  V err.,  ii,  18),  etfovalai  =  apxovres 
Rom.  i3lff-,  etc.  And  hooks  ivere  opened:  Current  court  proce¬ 
dure  naturally  colors  the  picture;  Medus  eft.  the  process  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  Grot,  the  Pers.  conclaves;  the  Pers.  monarchs, 
through  their  spy  system,  made  note  of  every  petty  detail  of 
their  provinces  (Rawlinson,  SGM  ‘Fifth  Mon.,’  c.  3,  notes  334 
jf.).  But  the  idea  of  divine  books  is  as  old  as  human  writing.  It  is 
found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  in  the  Babylonian  with 
the  Tables’  of  sins  and  of  good  works  (KAT  402),  and  equally 
in  the  O.T.,  Is.  65s,  Jer.  171,  Mai.  316  (jTDT  ^SD),  Ps.  56s;  in 
the  N.T.,  Lu.  io20,  Rev.  2012  (citing  this  v.),  etc.  For  this  con¬ 
stant  theme  in  Apocalyptic  and  Rabb.  literature  s.  Volz,  Jiid. 
Esch.,  266,  Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Jud.,  295  f.,  Cha.  on  En.  47s;  n.b. 
Pirfce  Ahoth,  ii,  1,  ‘Know  what  is  above  thee — a  seeing  eye  and 
a  hearing  ear,  and  all  thy  deeds  written  in  a  book.’  Bev.  eft.  a 
passage  in  the  Pagan  Arab,  poet  Zuhair:  “Hide  not  from  God 
what  ye  devise  .  .  .;  it  is  reserved,  laid  up  in  writing,  and  kept 
in  store  against  the  day  of  reckoning”  (ed.  Ahlwardt,  xvi,  26 /.). 
The  Fathers  moralize:  Theodt.,  /3/jSXou?  t.  p.vr)p.a<;  Ka\ei-y  Jer., 
“  conscientiae  et  opera  singulorum  .  .  .  reuelantur.”  Mar.  ob¬ 
serves  that  not  only  the  past  records  but  also  the  decisions  were 
entered  into  these  books,  cf.  414. 


9.  '.n  n  t;  nun  run]  Introducing  the  denouement,  cf.  234. — PT?*F] 
For  the  internal  -a-  s.  on  xmns  68.  The  pi.  =  ‘the  bench/  cf. 
D'D-on  ySo  ‘interpreter  of  the  court’  in  the  Cyprian  inscr.  CIS  i,  44  = 
Lidz.,  NE  p.  420,  Cooke,  NSI  no.  15. — r5?l]  Grr.  izeOrjaxv  =  &  U. 
The  identical  phrase  also  Targ.  Jer.  i15,  >mo-o  “Oj  pew*  =  Heb.  uru 
iND3  tf'N,  etc.;  also  n^n  ‘lay  a  tax,’  Ezr.  724.  Cf.  Akk.  ramiisubtu ,  ‘found 
a  dwelling,5  similarly  the  freq.  Syr.  tarmUCi ,  ‘foundation,’  i.e.,  ‘creation’ 
of  the  world  =  Hellenistic  xaTapoXiQ,  Polyb.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  etc.  This  rt. 
mng.  appears  in  the  name  s.  Cornill  at  Jer.  i1.  Cf.  Heb. 

both  ‘throw,’  and  ‘lay  foundation,5  Job  38®;  this  development  appears 
in  ‘cast  up  a  cairn,’  Gen.  3161;  GB  eft.  paXXe  aOai  aaxu,  fund  amenta 
iacere.  Sachau’s  proposed  rdg.  in  APO  pap.  56,  1.  8,  nnd*o  fsi,  cannot 
stand,  s.  Cowley  ad  loc.  The  tr.  of  AV  ‘  were  cast  down  ’  goes  back  to 
the  Jewish  comm,  (also  Polanus,  Geier,  etc.),  who  interpreted  it  by 
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iStoin  ‘were  removed/  Ra.,  AEz.;  or  uWin  ‘were  cast  down/  PsSa.; 
Sa.,  ‘cast  away/  so  Jeph.,  the  thrones  being  understood  as  those  of  the 
beasts.  Hav.  eft.  the  Koranic  name  of  God,  du  l-ars ,  xvii,  44,  lxxxv,  15. 
— pp'n  P'OJJ]  in  general  s.  Comm.;  =  pM  Gen.  241.  For  the  syn¬ 
tax  cf.  GK  §128,  3,  Nold.,  SG  §205,  A.  The  correspondent  xsxaXat- 
Gjjjiive  rpspdw  xaxwv  appears  in  Sus.52,  while  the  identical  phrase  occurs 
in  Syr.;  e.g ,  Wis.  210,  Ecclus.  25s  (translating  ‘old  man’);  also  the  pi. 
freq.  in  Aphraates,  e.g.,  Dem.,  xxii,  8,  while  Torrey  adduces  a  case  from 
John  of  Ephesus;  Sa.  tr.  by  Saih,  ‘old  man.’  The  adj.  did  not  primarily 
mean  ‘old/  requiring  a  specifying  addition;  but  it  appears  with  that 
mng.  in  1  Ch.  422  and  also  in  JAram.,  Syr.  I  note  Arab,  musinnn  s-samd’i, 
‘the  ancient  of  heaven/  in  the  ’ Aghdnt ,  Lammens,  Riwdyat  al-Aghani , 
1,  105, 1.  7.  The  term  is  cited  at  times  in  the  Talm.,  s.  Lexx.  It  becomes 
‘the  head  of  days/  in  Enoch,  e.g.,  461.  While  Ra.  identifies  the  Ancient 
with  God,  Jeph.  finds  in  him  an  angel,  and  AEz.  Michael.  Hipp.  has 
an  ingenious  comment:  Tbv  xaXou ouvxa  tgc<;  -fjpLspas,  oux  auxbv  uxb 
Xpbvwv  t)  •fyj.sp&v  xaXatoupcsvov. — N’pj  “idjd  .  .  .  Tin  JiSro]  fH  con¬ 
strues  the  adj.  with  the  prec.  noun  in  each  case,  but  ©  evSupia  .  .  . 
wasl  Xsuxov,  0pf£  .  .  .  tixjsl  sp^v  xaOapbv  =  U  AV  RV,  and  so 
most  comm.;  this  is  inconsequent  and  so  Mar.,  ‘weiss  wie  Schnee/  ‘rein 
wie  Wolle.’  But  there  is  no  reason  to  abandon  4$Ts  construction,  which 
is  followed  by  Bev.,  Behr.,  JV.  om.  ‘white/  which  appears  to  have 
been  glossed  into  the  second  clause  epiov  Xeuxbv  xaGapov.  En.  461 
and  Rev.  i14,  to  which  Cha.  appeals  for  revision  of  the  text,  are  inexact 
and  incomplete  citations. — NE2]  Kau.,  §47,  g,  f,  as  pass,  ppl.,  but 
Barth.,  Nb.,  §10,  c,  as  katil. — past?]  See  at  322. — pVn  -113  to 

masc.  as  at  327.  Orig.  (&  om.  the  clause.  The  Hex.  insertion  of  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  revision  of  the  following  clause,  v.10,  plus  xoTapLbg 
xupbs  4'Xxgjv,  which  then  became  a  partial  doublet  to  orig.  (S,  x.  e£sxo- 
peusTo  .  .  .  xoTapib?  xupog. — 10.  to  n  vu]  Mythologized  by  later 
fancy  into  the  river  Dinur,  the  fiery  stream  from  which  issued  the 
ephemeral  angels,  Hagiga  14 a;  s.  Weber,  Jild.  Thcologie ,  166. — *W] 
Arab.  =  ‘sweat/  Syr.,  JAram.  ‘flow/  in  Pesh.  =  Heb.  air  (Syr.  also 
with  other  mngs.,  e.g.,  ‘draw/  trans.  and  intrans.).  The  latter  pictur¬ 
esque  sense  may  be  retained  here. — vnDip  jd]  vLeng.  ‘from  it/  the 
throne,  and  so  En.  1419,  cf.  Rev.  45,  221;  but  the  prep.  =  ‘from  in  front 
of/  ‘from  his  presence’  (not  ‘out  of  him’ !)  =  Heb.  p:dSd. — lJ^dSn  Kt.] 
Kr.  pdSn  is  desiderated. — pm  Kt.,  Kr.]  The  Kr.  thinks  of  Heb. 

read  Kt.  =  Syr.;  s.  Kau.,  §65,  4,  Nold.,  SG  §148,  D. — 
njr^n^']  (&  sGep&xsuov,  ©  IXsiTouyouv;  the  latter  in  N.T.  exclusively 
of  liturgical  service;  cf.  Test.  Levi  3s,  ol  ayyeXXot  .  .  .  ol  XsiToup-pOvres 
x.  4£tXaax6p.£voc  xpb<;  xuptov,  and  s.  Cha.’s  note  there.  1  Clem.  34, 
Justin,  Tryph.,  31,  Iren.,  Haer.,  ii,  6,  2,  have  ©’s  rdg.  These  and  later 
Fathers  (s.  Lightfoot  on  Clem.),  following  Rev.  511,  transpose  the  two 
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clauses  ‘thousand  thousands’  and  ‘myriad  myriads.’ — pcipfi  Masc. 
with  fern,  subj.,  xara  auvsatv,  s.  Kau.,  §98,  i,  b.  N.b.  the  hdl  clauses 
with  vb.  at  end. — ar*l]  =  ‘the  court  sat,’  cf.  v.26;  Bev.  eft.  use  of 
td  for  a  deliberative  body.  Grot.  eft.  the  Jewish  pi  rvn.  &  daiyand, 
‘judge.’  Kran.’s  ‘zum  Gericht  setzte  er  sich’  is  unnecessary,  if  not  im¬ 
possible  in  Aram,  syntax. 

11.  12.  The  execution  of  the  divine  sentence.  11.  I  was  see¬ 
ing  from  the  tune  of  the  utterance  of  the  big  words  which  the  horn 
was  speaking ,  I  was  seeing  even  till  the  beast  was  slain ,  and  its 
body  destroyed ,  a7id  it  [the  beast]  was  given  to  the  burning  of  fire. 
See  Note  for  revision  of  the  usual  tr.  of  opening  of  the  v.,  acc. 
to  which  the  repeated  '  I  was  seeing  ’  gives  much  debated  trouble. 
The  words  'from  the  time  of/  lit.  'then  from’  (EW  'at  that 
time  because  of’)  are  here  treated  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
seer’s  observation  of  the  horn’s  big  words,  continued  even  into 
the  scene  of  judgment,  to  the  point  of  ('till’)  its  destruction. 
The  tr.  is  at  least  less  awkward  than  the  current  one,  for  which 
many  comm,  help  themselves  out  by  the  elision  of  'I  was  seeing’ 
i°  or  2°.  Dramatic  indeed  is  the  immediate  passage  of  the  great 
scene  into  the  execution  of  the  sentence;  it  recalls  the  katastrophe 
of  the  Lord’s  parable:  'the  rich  man  also  died  and  was  buried. 
And  in  hell,’  etc.,  Lu.  i622  f*  This  observation  disposes  of  Gun- 
kel’s  categorical  criticism  ( Schopfung ,  324,  n.  1)  that  v.a  is 
'mutilated.’  It  is  held  by  vLeng.,  anticipated  by  PsSa.  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Stu.,  Keil,  dEnv.,  Cha.,  that  the  fire  is  the  eternal  tor¬ 
ment  of  hell.  Comparison  is  made  with  the  kindred  idea  in  Is. 
6624,  and  with  the  hell  of  fire  in  Rev.  1920,  2010-14.  Cha.  adduces 
the  reff .  in  Enoch  to  the  place  of  fire  where  the  fallen  angels  were 
cast,  io6,  1811,  2i7fT-,  9024fL,  all  but  the  last  of  which  passages 
he  holds  to  be  older  than  our  text.  Even  if  this  point  be  true, 
it  does  not  condition  the  interpretation  here;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  think  of  that  beast,  abstraction  of  an  empire,  being  cast  into 
hell-fire,  while  the  one  reference  to  future  punishment  in  our 
book,  n2,  has  no  allusion  to  hell.  So  in  general  Dr.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  with  Mar.,  to  compare  Is.  3033,  and  to  identify  'the  fire/ 
if  needs  be,  with  the  fiery  stream  from  the  divine  presence;  so 
Zock.  12.  And  the  rest  of  the  beasts — their  dominion  was  taken 
away ,  and  prolongation  in  life  was  given  them  till  a  time  and  tide. 
The  natural  implication  of  'the  rest  of  the  beasts’  is  that  of  the 
other  three,  surviving  after  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast. 
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See  the  arguments  of  Stu.  and  Dr.  in  support  of  this  view.  The 
destruction  of  the  other  beasts  had  not  been  narrated;  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  some  condition  of  survival  after  the  destruction  of  the 
fourth  beast,  which  culminated  in  the  little  horn;  cf.  the  figure 
of  the  image  in  c.  2:  “The  entire  image  remains  intact  until  the 
stone  falls  upon  the  feet  .  .  . ,  when  the  whole  of  it  breaks  up 
together7’  (Dr.).  The  v.  is  then  anticipative  of  v.13.  The  ex¬ 
pected  superiority  of  Israel  did  not  at  once  imply  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  other  political  forms  in  the  world;  it  was  a  supremacy 
more  like  that  expected  by  Ezekiel,  with  the  possibility  of  the 
final  rise  and  onslaught  of  Gog  and  Magog  (so  Ra.  here),  or 
later  of  the  Antichrist.  Calv.  held  that  the  vb.  =  a  plupf.,  the 
prophet  reverting  to  an  omitted  detail.  Mein,  insists  properly 
on  the  contrast  between  the  fates  of  the  fourth  and  the  other 
three  beasts,  the  former  so  terrible,  and  similarly  Mar.,  who 
points  out  that  the  vision  is  meant  as  prophetic,  both  holding 
that  they  had  ceased  before  the  fourth  beast.  But  these  scholars 
do  not  explain  the  item  of  ‘  the  prolongation’  of  their  life.  Behr., 
who  holds  that  the  ten  horns  are  not  the  successive  Seleucide 
kings  but  the  various  parts  of  the  Hellenistic  empire,  thinks 
that  the  figure  has  changed,  the  horns  have  become  beasts. 
But  to  the  composer  the  little  horn  is  the  climax  of  the  fourth 
beast,  its  final  expression,  and  horn  with  beast  is  destroyed.  In 
the  tr. ‘  till  a  time  and  tide’  the  latter  old  English  word,  =  ‘  time/ 
has  been  used  to  express  the  identity  of  the  two  terms;  GV 
‘Zeit  und  Stunde/  Behr.,  ‘Zeit  und  Frist’;  cf.  Acts  i1  and  v.  sup . 
221.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  fixed  fate;  cf.  the  writer’s  note  on  nj; 
in  Ecc.  =  fate,  JBL  1924,  243. 


11.  min  nrn  .  .  .  min  mn]  The  repetition  of  the  vb.  and  the  unique 
use  of  pn«a  after  its  vb.  acc.  to  usual  translations  (but  vs.  accents  of 
IB)  has  induced  critical  operations.  (&  0  om.  min.  nrn  20,  and  so  Bert., 
Rosen.,  Blud.,  Cha.  delete  it.  Behr.  deletes  min  nrn  i°,  against  which 
view  s.  Kamp.,  Mar.  But  read:  T  was  beholding  then  from  (the  time 
of)  the  sound  ...  I  was  beholding  until/  etc.,  i.e.,  taking  pnxa  and 
p  as  correlative.  In  this  interpretation  I  have  been  anticipated  by 
Piscator,  Klief.  All  other  comm,  understand  p  as  ‘ because  of.’  Note 
that  to  pnso  =  Heb.  which  is  used  as  prep,  and  with  a  vb.  as  = 
‘since/  The  sentence  is  awkward,  but  is  no  anacoluthon,  as  with  some. 

So  Bar,  Str.,  Gin.;  Mich.,  Kit.;  s.  on  *?,?.?.  v.7— i 

For  the  form  s.  on  214,  nTIJ  414;  cf.  Heb.  n?T^.  0  attempts  here  a 
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logical  sequence:  ‘and  it  perished  and  its  body  was  given.’  In  (S  nV'Bp 
=  axoTu^-jcaviaOiQ  ‘was  bastinadoed  to  death’  (also  3  Mac.  327) — a 
touch  of  malice? — ns»n]  Abs.,  =  in  papp. 

13.  14.  The  vision  of  the  humanlike  one  and  the  dominion 
given  to  him. 

13.  I  was  seeing  in  the  night  visions , 

And  behold  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  :  one  like  a  man 
was  coming , 

And  to  the  Ancient  he  came  :  atid  before  him  he  was 
presented. 

14 .  A  nd  to  him  was  given  dominion  and  glory  and  sovereignty  : 

With  all  peoples ,  nations  and  tongues  serving  him; 

His  dominion  an  everlasting  dominion  not  to  pass  away  : 
And  his  sovereignty  not  to  be  destroyed . 

So  for  the  metre  Mar.;  v.14  consists  of  long  stichoi  with  a 
short  final  hemistich. 

Again  a  fresh  introduction  for  this  final  moment  of  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  scene;  cf.  v.7.  The  seer  beholds,  wafted  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  with  a  nimbus  of  cloud,  a  human  figure  coming  (AV 
ignores  the  climax  of  the  syntax  of  the  original);  he  comes  to 
(lit.  ‘ arrives  at’)  the  Ancient,  he  is  presented  before  him,  as  is 
the  custom  in  royal  courts,  and  to  him  is  then  given  universal 
and  everlasting  dominion. 

There  is  no  reason  with  some  to  prefer  the  tr.  of  (S  cupon  the 
clouds’;  is  vouched  for  by  ‘pre-Theodotionic’  rdgs.  of  the 
N.T.  and  Fathers;  s.  Note.  Behr.  eft.  II.,  v,  867,  where  Ares  is 
pictured  as  ascending  to  heaven  ofxov  vefa'eaaLv.  There  is  a 
reminiscence  of  this  passage  in  1  Th.  417,  ‘with  them  we  shall 
be  snatched  up  in  the  clouds  to  the  meeting  with  the  Lord  in 
the  air  ’  (in  contrast  to  the  usual  Messianic  interpretation  of  our 
v.  in  the  N.T.).  The  clouds  are  in  contrast  to  the  chaos  of 
waters — the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  opposed  to  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  It  is  a  question  how  far  we  may  press  the  nuances 
contained  in  the  clouds;  as  with  Dr.,  ‘superhuman  state  and 
majesty/  or  possibly  swiftness  of  motion.  Position  upon  the 
clouds,  which  the  writer  avoids,  would  rather  be  the  attribute 
of  Deity,  e.g .,  Is.  191,  Ps.  1043,  and  his  enthronement  upon  the 
cherubs.  The  contrast  of  the  human  being  lies  with  both  the 
Ancient  and  the  beasts:  God,  man,  beast,  cf.  Ps.  8.  The  pass. 
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‘he  was  presented ’  (JV  ‘he  was  brought  near’)  is  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  Aram,  idiom  of  the  act.  pi.;  cf.  v.5  and  Note  at 
213.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  royal  audience;  cf.  the  identical  "proip 
D'HKrDD  Dip,  ‘I  presented  thee  before  Sennacherib/  ylPOpap. 
50, 1.  2  (=  AP  Ahikar,  1.  50),  cf.  1.  6;  also  n JHS  DJ3P1,  EVV 

‘presented  them/  Gen.  472.  There  follows  in  v.14  the  description 
of  the  viceregal  investiture  of  the  humanlike  being.  For  the 
attribution  of  dominion  and  glory  and  sovereignty,  cf.  the 
similar  terms  used  of  Neb/s  imperial  power,  433,  618.  The  v.  de¬ 
pends  with  its  expression  of  an  eternal  and  incorruptible  king¬ 
dom  upon  244,  q.v.  for  discussion  of  ‘sovereignty/  EVV  ‘a 
kingdom.’  For  the  standing  phrase  ‘all  peoples/  etc.,  cf.  34, 
etc.  For  the  vb.  ‘serve/  used  of  both  human  and  divine  service, 
s.  at  327  Note;  inf.  v.27  the  people  of  the  saints  are  the  object  of 
this  service.  Comm.,  who  insist  that  the  vb.  implies  a  divine 
object,  e.g.y  Keil,  are  in  the  wrong,  as  Zock.  acknowledges.  For 
the  interpretation  of  the  ‘Son-of-man/  s.  Note  at  end  of  the 
chap. 

13.  '«y  or]  or  of  accompaniment  (cf.  ny  of  time,  v.2).  So  0  ^excb 
t£>v  vs9eXd>v  =  Mk.  1462  (cf.  Harris,  Testimonies ,  2,  76,  for  suggestion 
of  a  basic  Targum  here),  Rev.  i7  (the  balance  of  the  v.  a  non-Septua- 
gintal  citation),  2  Esd.  133,  and  so  Just.  M.,  Tryph.,  31  =  B.  <£  Q  ixl 
t.  v.  =  Mt.  2430,  2664,  Rev.  i4u* 16  =  Just.  M.,  Apol.,  51  ex<£v(i)  =  Didacke 
16,  and  so  Other  citations  have  sv,  Mk.  1326  (D  sxt),  Lu.  227.  The 
early  Lat.  texts  vary,  with  cum  (so  Lucif.,  prob.  OLat.),  in,  super ,  all 
being  found  in  Tert.,  s.  Burkitt,  Old  Latin ,  22.  The  accumulation  of 
rdgs.  by  no  means  justifies  Nestle  (Marg.,  40)  and  Dalman  (Worte  Jcsu, 
198)  in  their  arbitrary  preference  for  the  rdg.  of  <£. — "^r]  3  retains 
its  original  nominal  character  as  The  like  of’;  s.  BDB,  GB  (otherwise 
Kon.,  Lgb.,  ii,  1,  279).  For  Heb.  cf.  the  use  in  Eze.  i27,  etc.;  for  Arab. 
ka  =  mitl,  s.  Wright,  Gr.  2,  §63.  Cf.  mono  io16. — nC?]  For  use  of 
run  with  ppl.  s.  Kau.,  §76,  2,  f.  After  the  vb.  is  otiose,  and  recalls 
the  similar  use  in  Syr.  (5  t^xeto,  0  Ipx^piEvos,  Orc  Lu.  +  fjv,  Orp  + 
crjxbs  yjv,  i.e.}  an  Aquilanic  interpretation  as  of  tnn.  Just.  M.,  Tryph., 
31,  4px6p.evoc;  %.  tjXGev  =  H  (Cypr.,  Lucif.,  Aug.)  ueniens  uenit ,  com¬ 
bination  of  <&  and  0? — iODU  piny  iy]  (&  xaXaibq  -fj^eptiv,  ancient 
error  for  ecoq  x.  tj.,  but  pre-Christian,  as  citation  of  it  in  Rev.  i14  shows; 
s.  the  writer’s  article  in  Expositor ,  Sept.,  1921,  214.  Bousset,  Rel.  d. 
Jud .,  303,  cites  this  as  a  Septuagintal  notion  of  a  pre-existent  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  it  is  accidental. — 'nunpn  'rump]  (g  ol  xapscTYptoxec;  xaprjaav 
auTtp,  the  method  of  which  mistranslation  is  patent.  In  0  texts  B 
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130  (F?)  xpociTjxfh}  ajT(i),  al.  xpoat]vlxOir},  which  is  supported  by  Lucif., 
oblatus  est  ei ,  the  vb.  being  apparently  interpreted  sacrificially  as  in 
Ezr.  610- 17,  APO  pap.  1,  I.  25  (AP  no.  30).  Or*  Ore  (106  A  al.)  Lu. 
svomov  ajTou  xpoar;v£x0Tj.  A  variant  appears  in  A  26  evcaxtov  ocOtou 
xpoa-rjyayov  gtjtov,  which  is  supported  by  Just.  M.,  Tryph.,  31,  xpoarj- 
yocyov  ocjtBv  =  Tert.,  Adv.  Marc.,  iii,  7  adduxerunt  enm  (s.  Burkitt,  Old 
Latin,  22.  27  ff.).  With  Burkitt  this  rdg.  appears  to  be  a  revision  of  the 
faulty  <S,  not  a  variant  of  0.  The  same  rdg.  appears  in  <SSm«,  which 
Swete  reverts  into  ^yytt^ov,  but  rather  =  xpoairjyayov.  Which  was  the 
original  one  of  the  0  rdgs.  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  either  is  a  possible  tr., 
and  either  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  other. — 14.  2r?]]  &  B  as  though 
3'T.;  s.  at  v.23. — luSm  *yu  pSc*]  (5  ££ouaca,  Hex.  plus  x.  (taac- 

Mxtj;  just  below  a  misplaced  gloss  x.  xaaa  Bo£a.  Cf.  Mt.  2818  eooO-r) 
plot  xaaa  Isouata,  xtX.?  a  citation  ignored  by  N.T.  edd. — Orp-c 
Lu.  Q  om.  conj. — pnSs']  Hal  construction  of  purpose;  similar  cases, 
v.16  bis ;  these  to  be  added  to  cases  cited  in  Kau.,  §73,  3,  b,  Mar.,  Gr. 
§130.  This  use  of  the  impf.  appears  in  Arab.,  s.  Wright,  Gr.  2,  p.  26, 
D;  also  in  Heb.,  e.g.,  Jer.  526.  B  A  35  49  90  232  c  BouXeuouatv,  al. 
BouXeuaouaiv  =  (Es. 

15-27.  Daniel’s  anxiety  and  the  interpretation  of  the  vision. 
15.  As  for  me  Daniel ,  my  spirit  was  anxious  on  account  of  this , 
while  the  visions  of  my  head  were  troubling  me.  The  emphasis  on 
the  first  person  is  not  due  to  the  pseudonymous  habit,  with 
vLeng.;  it  marks  the  break  in  the  vision  when  the  seer  comes 
to  himself.  The  vb.  rendered  ‘was  anxious’  (cf.  a  similar  phrase, 
21)  has  been  variously  interpreted,  e.g.,  ‘was  horrified,’  0  B 
Bert.;  ‘was  grieved,’  Aph.  Syr.  (for  the  woes  threatened  to 
Israel),  contristatus ,  deDieu,  or  contritus  fait ,  Calv.,  and  so  AV 
RW;  ‘was  pained,’  Dr.,  JV.  The  vb.  however  has  the  sense  of 
being  ‘short’  in  spirit,  and  means  constraint,  impatience,  anxi¬ 
ety,  and  the  like.  This  oppression  is  the  motive  which  makes 
the  seer  bold  to  accost  one  of  ‘the  assistants.’  Cf.  the  similar 
phrase  in  2  Esd.  3s9,  excessit  cor  meum.  On  the  other  hand,  Rev. 
54,  sometimes  adduced  as  a  parallel,  implies  grief.  The  tr.  ‘on 
account  of  this/  in  place  of  the  traditional  ‘  in  the  midst  of  my 
body’  (EW),  is  obtained  by  a  slight  change  and  shifting  of  the 
Aram,  letters,  is  supported  by  (B  and  accepted  by  many  mod¬ 
erns;  s.  Note.  For  the  final  clause  cf.  42,  etc.  16.  I  approached 
one  of  the  Attendants  to  ask  him  the  surety  concerning  all  this; 
and  he  said  to  me  that  he  would  make  me  know  the  interpretation 

of  the  things.  The  usual  rendering,  ‘one  of  them  that  stood  by,’ 
20 
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ignores  the  force  of  the  ppL  of  the  Aram.:  ‘the  standing  ones/ 
i.e.j  those  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  heavenly  monarch; 
the  term  is  taken  from  court  life,  s.  Note  at  i4.  Cf.  Hipp.,  iv, 
8,  “the  angels  who  stand  before  the  Glory.”  The  interpreter 
angel  appears  in  Eze.  40-48,  Zech.  1-7,  the  later  cc.  of  this  book, 
1  En.,  Test.  XII  Patr.,  Jubilees,  2  Baruch,  2  Esd.  (Cha.);  in 
the  earlier  prophecy  God  himself  spoke,  and  yet  there  was  from 
early  times  the  mediation  of  ‘the  Angel.’  The  second  part  of 
the  v.  gives  a  revision  of  the  usual  rendering,  which  is  awkward; 
s.  Note. 

15.  nnanw]  S.  Kau.,  p.  81,  §2;  mil1  el  accent  is  to  be  expected,  cf. 
mnnn  234.  The  dagh.  in  1  represents  -i-,  cf.  The  vb. 

=  etymologically  Heb.  "tfp  (cf.  Pesh.  Alt.  24"),  used  of  mental  impa¬ 
tience,  anxiety,  and  so  here  Ken.’s  Heb.  ms,  mxp. — Sson  h:n]  For  the 
abs.  pron.  cf.  Ezr.  721;  so  in  the  papp.  mx  sn  APA  B,  1.  8,  and  1.  9, 
rux  vna;  cf.  njxi  )nn>  -pa  in  the  pap.  in  PSBA  1907,  260  jf.  =  AP 
no.  81,  1.  14;  for  the  same  use  in  Heb.  s.  GK  §135,  2,  e.g.,  inf.  81- 15. — 
— n:*u  NU2]  go  Mich.,  Gin.,  Str.,  Kit.;  Bar  n.PJ,  s.  his  note.  The 
traditional  and  still  dominating  explanation  connects  nn:  with 
‘sheath,’  1  Ch.  2127,  also  in  the  Targums,  a  word  of  Sanskrit  origin  (cf. 
also  Tisdall,  JQR  2,  367);  so  the  Jewish  and  early  Prot.  comm.,  Bux- 
torf,  Kau.,  p.  94,  top,  Nold.,  GGA  1884,  1022,  Mein.,  Bev.,  Behr., 
Kamp.,  Pr.,  Dr.,  Kon.,  Hwb.  Sa.  tr.  ‘in  my  body.’  This  interpretation 
requires  a  radical  change  of  punctuation  (orig.  =  nidhdna),  while  the 
final  vowel  is  variously  treated  as  a  suffix  (s.  Kau.,  Kamp.).  Two 
Rabb.  passages,  e.g.}  Sank.  10 8a,  ‘lest  their  soul  should  return  to  its 
sheath’  nj-u  (s.  Rabb.  Lexx.),  as  is  often  admitted,  may  merely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  present  passage.  A  parallel  is  found 
by  some  in  Job  27s,  and  Polanus  has  compared  Pliny,  Hist,  nat .,  vii,  53, 
“donee  cremato  eo  remeanti  animae  uelut  uaginam  ademerint.”  Pref¬ 
erable  is  the  explanation  apparently  first  advanced  by  Capellus,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bert,  and,  of  recent  comm.,  dEnv.,  Jahn,  Mar.,  Ehr.,  Cha., 
BDB,  GB,  that  the  phrase  is  a  corruption  of  PP*  =  ‘on 
account  of’  in  JAram.,  e.g .,  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  1213.  I  note  Syr.  pa  used 
similarly,  Wright,  Apoc.  Acts ,  215,  1.  19.  Torrey,  Notes ,  I,  282,  prefers 
rdg.  pja  (=  JAram.  pja,  s.  Dalman,  Gr.  221,  226/.,  239),  with  origin 
from  Pers.  gon,  ‘color/  of  which  gen  as  here  would  be  a  variant. 
apparently  agrees  with  this  modern  interpretation  in  iv  xouxots  (  =  B 
in  his),  along  with  a  doublet  iv  tw  6papian;i  Tifc  vuxxoq;  ©  iv  xfj  g£et  [i. ou, 
by  which  noun  ©  tr.  v?  728,  so  supporting  Torrey’s  derivation.  This 
understanding  of  ©  is  better  than  that  of  Bert.’s,  who  eft.  rmJ  —  A 
Jud.  149.  Nestle,  Marg.,  41,  follows  the  same  line  and  would  read 
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here  nJlt  or  **5^.  &  has  'aoc'D  ua  ‘in  my  bed,’  prob.  finding  njj  in 
the  second  term  and  interpreting  from  N'ju  ‘bed.’ — 16.  The  usual 

Kr.  is  omitted  by  ffl. — xp?-]  See  at  243. — n£?S]  Impf.  of  purpose; 
s.  on  ]T nSfl>  v.14. — *v^di  ^  idn]  VLeng.  has  rightly  seen 
that  the  impf.  is  one  of  purpose,  and  represents  the  idiom  in  German 
by  ‘er  sagte  es  mir  zu  und  so  wollte  er  mir  kund  thun.’  Cf.  i  Ki.  i17 
P'l  .  .  .  jo  ncN,  ‘bid  [Solomon]  that  he  give  me.’  The  idiom  ap¬ 
pears  exactly  in  Arabic.  I  note  in  ’Usama  ibn  Munkid  (ed.  Deren- 
bourg),  p.  io,  1.  19,  Izultu  lahu  fa-ta'dina,  li  ’ an  ’ udaiwana ,  ‘I  said  to 
him  that  (and)  he  should  permit  me,’  etc.;  somewhat  similar  cases  in 
Wright,  Gram.y  2,  pp.  31/.  The  usual  tr.  ‘told’  for  makes  the  vb. 
entirely  parallel  to  is  superfluous  then,  while  "idn  in  that 

sense  should  have  the  obj.  expressed,  e.g.y  4s.  ©  felt  the  awkwardness 
and  rendered  dxsv  t?jv  dtxpfpetav  =  &,  and  H  in  paraphrase,  and  so 
Bert. 


17.  18.  The  interpreter  gives  a  summary  explanation  of  the 
vision.  17.  These  great  beasts ,  which  [to  be  explicit]  are  jour  [in 
number]:  four  kings  shall  arise  from  the  earth .  The  Grr.  tr. 
‘ kingdoms 7  by  way  of  interpretation;  but  the  individual  king 
can  stand  for  his  empire,  cf.  820  and  Neb.  as  the  head  of  gold  in 
cA  The  nuance  ‘from  the  earth 7  harks  back  to  ‘from  the  sea/ 
v.3.  Both  (&  and  ©  introduce  at  the  end  of  the  v.  a  statement  of 
the  destruction  of  these  kingdoms;  but  that  is  implied  dramati¬ 
cally  in  the  continuation,  18.  And  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High 
shall  take  over  [cf.  61  (531)]  Ihe  sovereignty  and  shall  possess  it  for¬ 
ever.  The  word  ‘saint/  Aram.  cvpj?,  Heb.  irnj?,  used  of  members 

of  the  Church  of  Israel,  is  found  only  in  this  chap.,  824,  Ps.  163, 
3410;  for  the  thought  cf.  Ex.  196,  ‘Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  a  whole  nation7  (cf.  inf.  127).  Its  equivalent  aytos 
became  the  standing  name  for  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
(See  Dr.  on  the  other  far  more  frequent  word  hasid ,  also  trans¬ 
lated  ‘saint7  in  the  EVV.)  The  word  translated  ‘Most  High7 
occurs  only  in  this  combination,  also  vv.22-  25- 27.  It  is  a  unique, 
Hebraizing  word  corresponding  to  the  Aram.  e.g., 

v.24  (‘against  the  Most  High7),  and  s.  Comm,  at  324.  The  term 
was  probably  a  current  one  among  the  Chasidim.  It  is  cited  in 
Schechter7s  Zad.  Fr .,  20,  1.  8.  As  argued  in  Note  at  end  of  the 
chap.,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  the  group  typified  by 
the  Human,  v.13. 
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17.  xn:n:n]  05  B  Q  26  132  149  h208  om.,  al.  xa  Lucif.  magna . 

— ?’**]  So  edd.,  exc.  Bar,  Kt.  p:x,  Kr.  pjx;  the  only  instance  of  this 
form;  it  is  used  as  copula,  px  n  =  0  td  [xsaa.];  05  etac  and  om.  y:nx. 
Jahn,  Cha.  indorse  05,  but  the  argument  is  weakened  by  observing 
that  05  syntactically  rearranges  the  broken  construction  of  the  Aram., 
‘these  beasts  .  .  .  four  kings  shall  rise’  ( cf .  v.23). — p^Sc]  05  ©  $cca- 
Xecat  =  It?1?73,  so  Ken.  253  =  H  regna ;  05  accepted  by  Knab.,  Jahn, 
Cha.,  but  with  Bert.,  Kamp.  the  change  is  needless;  cf.  ‘king’  for 
‘kingdom/  820.  In  c.  n  the  text  authorities  vary  much  as  between 
the  two  nouns. — x>nx  P  psip']  05  by  pregnant  construction  of  p, 
dxoXouvxac  <£xb  Ttjg  yf)q,  which  has  induced  the  plus  in  ©  texts  a? 
ccpGrjaovxac,  which  fails,  however,  in  Lucif.  Jahn,  Cha.  prefer  05  vs. 
Ilf;  Ehr.  supposes  a  lacuna. — For  $  cod.  Am.  gives  correct  construction 
of  v.  vs.  text.  rec. — 18.  PI.  of  the  abstract  (‘majesty’);  s.  on 

pnSx  211  and  Comm,  on  4Bb.  The  similar  pi.  °Tni?  Hos.  121,  etc., 
protects  this  understanding,  against  Hitz.,  Bev.,  Behr.,  Mar.,  who 
argue  for  the  phenomenon  of  pluralization  of  both  nouns  where  the 
first  is  the  proper  pi.,  exx.  in  GK  §124,  q.  The  case  of  D'Sn  U3  Ps.  291, 
etc.,  is  no  proof,  for  d^x  =  D>nSx.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Aram, 
word  otherwise  used  in  the  book  also  occurs  v.25,  alongside  of 
pjnSy.  But  in  this  prob.  current  term  of  the  day  the  Saints  preferred 
the  Hebraic  to  the  Aram.  word.  Or  the  Heb.  word  may  have  slipped 
in  from  the  Heb.  orig.  of  the  chap.  The  word  belonged  to  the  common 
Heb.  stock,  e.g.,  Phocn.  ’EXcouv;  but  nouns  in  -on  occur  in  Aram.,  s. 
Kau.,  §61,  3,  Powell,  Supp.  Heb.  §§44.  45. — pjorv]  Also  v.22f  =  ‘take 
in  fief-possession/  s.  on  xjDn  237. — x^cSy  1371  Hizhy  (&  ©  om.  the 
first  member  (supplied  in  Q  V  Lu.),  and  prob.  with  right  Mar.,  Lohr 
(but  against  Kamp.’s  judgment)  om.  it  on  the  ground  that  the  parallel¬ 
ism  is  improved.  A  similar  plus  appears  in  the  Song  in  c.  3,  v.  <90).  The 
combination  iocSy  oSy  is  unique;  it  possesses  superlative  significance, 
s.  on  pnSx  nSx  247. 

19-22.  The  seer  desires  more  particular  information  about 
the  fourth  beast.  19.  Then  I  desired  to  ascertain  about  the  fourth 
beast y  which  was  diverse  from  them  all,  exceeding  terrible,  its 
teeth  of  iron  and  its  claws  of  brass,  devotiring,  crushing,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  the  residue  with  its  feet;  20.  and  about  the  ten  horns  which 
were  on  its  head,  and  another  which  came  tip,  and  there  fell  before 
it  three,  and>  that  horn,  it  had  eyes  and  a  mouth  speaking  big  things , 
and  its  appearance  was  greater  [i.e.,  it  looked  bigger]  than  its  fel¬ 
lows.  21.  I  was  beholding,  and  that  horn  was  making  war  with 
the  Saints  and  prevailed  over  them,  22.  until  that  the  A  ncient  came, 
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c ind  the  decision  was  given  for  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High ,  and 
the  time  arrived  that  the  Saints  possessed  the  sovereignty . 

The  passage  follows  the  description  in  w.7*  8,  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  features,  which  have  led  many  critics  to  desire  to  incor¬ 
porate  them  in  the  first  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  Sellin  and 
Holscher  would  treat  these  expansions  as  secondary;  s.  Int.,  §21, 
c.  19.  20  constitute  a  long  period  composed  of  relative  clauses 
(1 cf .  237- 38).  The  syntax  of  v.20  is  improved  by  following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Torrey  (s.  Note)  so  as  to  read:  ' before  which  three 
horns  fell,  which  had  eyes.’  19.  The  feature  of  the  '  nails  of 
bronze’  is  new;  the  monster  is  like  the  Bab.  sirussu  beast.  21 
introduces  the  fresh  item  that  '  that  horn  ’  '  made  war  with  the 
saints  and  prevailed  over  them’  {cf.  Rev.  n7,  137).  Some  critics 
have  desired  to  postulate  a  lacuna  between  w.8  and  9  once  con¬ 
taining  this  element,  but  then  the  mystery  of  the  vision  would 
have  been  revealed  too  early  and  undramatically.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seer  himself  is  here  anticipating  the  interpretation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  passage  is  a  later  addition;  s.  further 
Comm,  on  v.25.  The  seer’s  contemporary  interest  is  revealed  by 
his  inquisitiveness  concerning  the  last  beast  and  the  judgment, 
which  hitherto  have  been  hid  in  figures.  22.  Read  with  most 
comm.,  RVmg  JV  'judgment  was  given  for  the  saints,’  i.e.} 
decision  was  rendered  for  them;  s.  Note.  The  sentence  'judg¬ 
ment  was  given,’  UPP  many  critics  (Ew.,  Bev.,  Mar., 

Kamp.,  Dr.  (?),  Lohr,  Cha.)  desire  to  amend:  'the  court  sat 
(nrr*  fcOH  =  v.10)  and  power  was  given’  (arP  the 

present  lacuna  having  been  caused  by  haplography.  But  the 
text  of  is  adequate. 

19.  n'?;f]  Kau.,  p.  79,  eft.  n'K!  41,  and  finds  here  ‘Abschwa- 
chung  des  e  zu  but  Nold.  in  his  review,  p.  1019,  explains  the  vowel 
from  the  internal  i  of  the  root. — So  the  edd.  =  Pael  inf.;  but 
vulgar  texts  and  mss  n?ov-,  which  is  preferred  by  vLeng.,  Ilitz., 
Mein.,  who  eft.  v.16.  There  is  no  reason  to  tamper  with  the  good  idiom 
here  =  ‘make  sure,  ascertain,’  or  with  Behr.  to  suppose  implicit  change 
of  subject  for  the  inf.,  eft.  213,  Ex.  32s9. — n^]  So  edd.,  exc.  Bar 
the  former  is  act.  ppl.,  and  so  1'^  v.6,  59;  the  other  pass,  ppl.,  or 

adjectival,  and  following  the  Targumic  pointing.  The  latter  is  more 
appropriate  here  and  v.6,  while  I'3?  59  is  properly  verbal. — 20.  nnx]  (& 
a  doublet  tou  kvbq  toG  £XXou  as  at  v.8. — ©  rd.  as  ppls., 
dvag&v to?  y.al  ex-rtv^ovTo?,  i.e.}  as  nPl??  (s.  at  v.8)  and  nl?0JT,  i.e., 
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the  £r.  rdg.,  a  sure  proof  that  nSs:  was  in  his  text;  s.  on  ipDJ  56. — 
rump  p]  ©  parti tively  twv  xptoTwv,  c/.  v.24. — Also  v.21,  231  «  istud. — 
pi  unpi  nSn]  =  <&;  ©  om.,  OrPC  Lu.  suppl.;  but  Q  xpia  ( cf .  230 
Tpfoc  xipara)  =  Lucif.,  and  this  may  have  been  in  orig.  ©.  ‘That  [horn]’ 
would  still  remain  outside  of  ©’s  witness,  which  corroborates  Torrey’s 
suggestion,  I,  282,  that  we  read  pip  for  pi  xjipi,  which  came  in 
from  v.21. — 21.  pi^ip]  Anarthrous  as  at  824,  Ps.  163. — pS  rta’]  St 
with  S  of  the  obj.,  so  also  in  Heb. — 22.  2r}\  (&  ©  t-?)v  xpfotv  (irb 

xp(^a)  sBwxe  =  £»  U,  i.e.9  3-);  cf.  variants  at  v.14.  Two  interpretations 
have  been  given,  both  of  which  were  advanced  by  the  early  Prot. 
comm.:  (1)  ‘decision  was  rendered  for/  which  has  the  vote  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  of  all  recent  comm.,  and  so  the  view  of  AEz.,  ‘he  gave  them 
revenge’;  cf.  Heb.  pi  ||  tODZ’D  n-’>,  Dt.  io18,  Ps.  14013.  (2)  ‘The  (power 
of)  judgment  was  given  to/  properly  denied  on  the  ground  that  God 
is  the  judge  in  this  chap.  Of  this  interpretation  there  is  reminiscence 
of  the  passage  in  Wis.  38,  the  righteous  ‘will  judge  nations  and  rule 
peoples/  and  in  Mt.  1928,  ‘when  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel/  and  1  Cor.  62,  ‘Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world?’,  and  in  a  combination  of  v.9  and  this  v.  in  Rev.  204,  xpfyux  IBoGt) 
auroic;.  It  is  this  ‘analogy  of  Scripture’  which  has  induced  some  comm, 
to  take  the  second  interpretation. — =  ‘term/  s.  at  221  and  inf. 
v.26.  The  following  phrase  is  one  of  result;  cf.  213- 49,  and  s.  Mar.,  Gr. 
§130. — For  expected  which  Mar.  demands,  and  Kamp. 

finds  unnecessary,  cf.  520,  712. 

23-27.  The  interpretation  of  the  fourth  beast. 

23.  Thus  he  said:  The  fourth  beast — 

A  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  upon  earth  : 

which  shall  be  different  from  all  the  kingdoms , 

And  it  shall  devour  all  the  earth  : 
and  shall  trample  it  and  crush  it. 

24.  And  the  ten  horns — 

Out  of  this  kingdom  ten  kings  shall  arise  : 
and  another  shall  arise  after  them , 

And  he  shall  be  different  from  the  first  ones  : 
and  three  kings  shall  he  lay  low. 

25.  And  he  shall  speak  words  over  against  the  Highest  : 

and  shall  wear  out  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High; 

And  he  shall  think  to  change  seasons  and  law  : 

And  they  (the  saints)  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  : 

For  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time. 
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26.  But  the  court  shall  sit  : 

and  his  dominion  shall  be  taken  away  : 
for  utter  destruction  and  annihilation. 

27.  And  the  sovereignty  and  the  dominion  and  the  greatness  of 

the  kingdoms  under  the  whole  heaven  : 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Saints  of  theMostHigh  ; 

Their  sovereignty  an  everlasting  sovereignty  : 
with  all  dominions  serving  and  obeying  them . 

The  angel  speaks  in  a  poetical  rhapsody,  with  free  use  of 
metrical  forms;  cf.  Mar.,  Cha. 

23.  ‘All  the  earth5:  as  was  said  of  the  Pers.  empire,  239.  The 
three  vbs.  of  the  beast’s  activity  are  picture  words:  ‘devour’ 
(lit.  ‘eat’)  =  ‘destroy,’  as  Is.  911,  Jer.  io25;  ‘trample,’  of  the 
treading  of  oxen,  and  so  figuratively  as  here,  Is.  41 15,  Mi.  413;  cf. 
the  accumulation  of  similar  terms  in  240.  25.  ‘Speak  words 
(over)  against  the  Highest’:  cf.  English  ‘speak  against’;  speak¬ 
ing  words  had  in  itself  an  evil  connotation,  cf.  Hos.  io4.  ‘Wear 
out’:  another  picture  word,  that  had  come  to  be  equivalent  with 
:to  humble,’  1  Ch.  i79.  ‘The  Highest’  and  ‘the  Most  High’ 
represent  two  different  words  in  the  original,  s.  Comm,  at  v.18. 
‘Think’  is  a  good  idiomatic  tr.  of  an  Aram,  word  {cf.  the  Pesh.) 
with  connotation  of  ‘expect.’  ‘Seasons  and  law’:  the  ‘seasons’ 
(JV;  ‘times’  AV  RW)  are  the  calendar  feasts  of  the  Church; 
the  word  jiJDT  =  Heb.  Gen.  i14,  Lev.  232- 4,  etc.  It  was 

blasphemy  against  Deity  to  attempt  to  change  these  everlasting 
ordinances;  the  book  of  Jubilees  is  a  commentary  on  this  article 
of  faith.  Morgenstern,  ‘The  Three  Calendars  of  Ancient  Israel,’ 
Hebrew  Union  College  Annual ,  1924,  p.  75,  suggests  that  the 
passage  refers  to  an  attempt  by  Antiochus  at  revision  of  the 
calendar.  The  word  Taw’  has  occurred  above  in  its  primary, 
governmental  sense,  e.g.,  213,  69;  then  of  religious  law,  ‘the  law 
of  his  God,’  66,  and  so  here  practically  =  ‘religion.’  In  Ezr.  712, 
etc.,  it  denotes  the  Thorah.  The  historical  interpretation  of  this 
indictment  is  found  in  1  Mac.  i41ff-:  ‘The  king  [Ant.  Epiph.] 
wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom  that  all  should  be  one  people  and 
that  each  should  forsake  his  own  laws.  And  all  the  nations 
agreed  according  to  the  word  of  the  king;  and  many  of  Israel 
consented  to  his  worship,  and  sacrificed  to  the  idols,  and  pro¬ 
faned  the  sabbath.  And  the  king  sent  letters  by  the  hand  of 
messengers  unto  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  that  they 
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should  follow  laws  strange  to  the  land,  and  should  forbid  whole 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifice  and  drink  offerings  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  should  profane  the  sabbaths  and  feasts  .  .  .  that  they 
might  forget  the  Law  and  change  all  the  ordinances/  There 
follows  the  history  of  the  execution  of  this  Nihilistic  edict. 
With  the  interpretation  of  the  figure  here  as  the  type  of  Anti¬ 
christ  ( e.g .,  in  Rev.),  this  historical  ref.  came  to  be  entirely 
ignored,  exc.  by  a  few,  Aph.  Syr.,  Apollinaris,  Polych.,  and 
‘ times  and  law’  were  interpreted  of  the  world’s  institutes,  the 
two  terms  referring  to  divine  and  human  statutes  (e.g.,  Calv., 
Hav.,  Keil).  Grot,  restored  the  historical  interpretation  by  ref. 
to  Mac.  Among  curiosities  of  interpretation  may  be  noted 
Jeph.’s  suggestion  of  Mohammed’s  change  of  the  Kiblah,  and 
Geier’s  of  his  change  of  the  calendar. 

This  rather  abstract  ref.  to  the  terms  of  Ant.’s  persecution 
raises  the  question  whether  the  passage  in  v.21,  ‘and  the  same 
horn  made  war  with  the  saints  and  prevailed  over  them’  is 
original.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  extreme  statement  should 
not  be  repeated  in  the  interpretation,  and  equally  difficult  to 
see  how  the  seer  himself  could  see  the  thing  figured.  Either  the 
writer  has  forgotten  himself,  or  the  passage  is  a  later  intrusion. 
Of  the  comm.  Ehr.  alone  has  recognized  the  inconcinnity  of  the 
passage.  The  omission  of  the  passage  would  give  an  earlier  date 
for  the  composition  of  the  passage  than  that  of  the  war  with 
the  Maccabees. 

25  (cont.).  ‘For  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time’  j*TJJ  *iy 
pj?  —  Heb.  at  127,  ‘for  a  time,  times  and  a  half.’ 

These  are  ‘the  times  of  the  Gentiles,’  Lu.  2124.  The  word  for 
‘time’  is  another  than  that  for  seasons  just  above  (but  AV  RVV 
‘  times’  in  both  places).  The  extent  of  time  is  expressed,  in  apoc¬ 
alyptic  fashion,  indefinitely,  and  the  problem  is  whether  a  defi¬ 
nite  term  is  meant  or  an  indefinite  era  is  symbolically  expressed. 
Essaying  an  exact  interpretation,  ‘time’  may  be  interpreted  as 
‘year’  after  the  usual  interpretation  at  413  (q.v.).  The  traditional 
and  by  far  the  most  common  understanding  of  ‘  times  ’  is  as  of 
a  dual;  the  word  is  pointed  as  a  pi.,  but  the  Aram,  later  having 
lost  the  dual,  the  tendency  of  fH  is  to  ignore  it  in  BAram.  (s. 
Note  on  ‘eyes,’  v.8).  Accordingly  1  +  2  +  =  2>lA  years. 
This  term  is  identical  with  the  half-year  week  of  927  =  3^ 
years,  and  is  roughly  approximated  by  the  2,300  evenings  and 


mornings  of  814  =  1,150,  although  this  figure  falls  considerably 
short  of  the  required  number  of  days,  since  3J2  solar  years  = 
1,278  days,  and  3^2  years  at  360  days  =  1,260.  (The  1,290  and 
1,335  days  at  I211- 12  are  later  additions.)  On  these  data  s.  ad 
locc.  and  Int.,  §21,  d.  This  interpretation  of  our  passage  was 
fixed  in  the  1st  cent,  a.d.,  for  in  connection  with  the  citation  of 
it  in  Rev.  1214  the  apocalyptist  interprets  it  as  meaning  42 
months,  n2,  13 5,  and  1,260  days,  n3.  So  also  the  contemporary 
Josephus  with  his  period  of  3^  years  for  the  devastation  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  in  B.J.  pref.  7;  i,  1,  7,  which  term  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Dan.,  for  in  AJ  xii,  7,  5,  he  follows  1  Mac.  in 
making  the  term  exactly  three  years  (v.  inf.).  The  Christian 
comm,  naturally  follow  suit,  e.g .,  Hipp.,  Theodt.,  and  Jer.  with 
his  grammatical  comment,  doubtless  gained  from  his  Jewish 
teachers:  “ tempora ,  iuxta  hebraici  sermonis  proprietatem,  qui  et 
ipsi  dualem  numerum  habent,  duos  annos  praefigurant.”  Sa. 
also  has  the  dual  (so  noted  by  Ra.  here,  and  AEz.  at  127).  The 
Fathers,  following  the  Biblical  interpretation,  refer  the  era  to 
the  dominion  of  Antichrist,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions.  Aph. 
Syr.,  Polych.,  Apollinaris  see  in  it  the  time  of  the  devastation 
of  the  temple.  This  historical  interpretation  was  taken  up  again 
by  Grot.,  Junius,  Polanus,  and  is  followed,  of  later  scholars,  by 
Bert.,  Rosen.,  vLeng.,  Maurer,  Hitz.,  Stu.,  dEnv.  (with  typo¬ 
logical  reference  to  Antichrist),  Bev.,  Pr.,  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  Cur¬ 
tis  (in  DB ),  Kamp.  (in  EB ),  Kon.,  Mess.  Weiss.,  310,  et  al.  ♦ 
The  most  natural  terminus  ad  quem  is  Judas’  rededication  of 
the  temple  in  the  month  Chislev  Era  Sel.  148  =  December  165 
b.c.,  i  Mac.  452ff*.  The  initial  attack  of  Ant.  upon  Jerusalem 
was  in  Era  Sel.  143  =170  b.c.,  but  the  prohibition  of  the  cult 
and  devastation  of  the  temple  did  not  begin  until  ‘full  two 
years’  later,  i.e.,  Era  Sel.  145  =  168  b.c.,  s.  i  Mac.  i20*  29.  Acc. 
to  4  s4  the  rededication  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  the  prof¬ 
anation  of  the  temple,  so  the  term  of  the  devastation  for  1  Mac. 
is  three  exact  years.  For  the  dates  s.  Schiirer,  GJV  1,  200,  n. 
39;  208,  n.  7.  (But  acc.  to  2  Mac.  io3  the  devastation  lasted 
but  two  years;  this  is  an  item  in  the  disputed  question  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  1  and  2  Mac.)  With  Bert.,  al .,  the  extra  }4 
year  may  include  the  months  preceding  the  actual  profanation 
of  the  temple.  If  the  datum  is  post  eventum ,  there  is  no  reason 
to  dispute  what  was  in  the  writer’s  mind  as  to  the  facts.  But 
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if  it  is  prophetic,  the  question  arises  why  the  scrupulous  ‘half 
a  time/  why  not  two  or  three  years,  or  the  like?  This  is  a  prime 
argument  of  those  who  oppose  the  historical  interpretation.  It 
may  however  be  suggested  that  3^  years  is  a  current  phrase 
for  half  a  sabbatic  lustrum,  as  we  might  say  ‘half  a  decade/ 
‘half  a  century/  etc.  The  sabbatic  years  were  rigorously  ob¬ 
served  in  agriculture  by  the  Chasids,  as  we  know  from  1  Mac., 
while  the  term  of  seven  years  was  current  in  law,  e.g.,  Ex.  212. 
With  this  solution  we  find  the  writer  using  a  cryptically  ex¬ 
pressed  but  fairly  exact  definition  of  time.  If  the  passage  is  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  termination  of  the  Antiochian  persecution,  we  must 
admit  it  to  be  a  remarkably  approximate  prediction  of  a  future 
event.  A  similar  instance  of  such  a  short-term  prediction,  which 
history  shows  was  fulfilled,  is  that  by  Isaiah,  Is.  84,  who  prophe¬ 
sied  that  while  his  as  yet  unborn  child  was  still  an  infant,  i.e.y 
within  two  or  three  years,  Damascus  would  be  vanquished,  a 
prediction  that  came  about  within  three  years,  735-732.  For 
similar  exact  prophecies  of  the  same  prophet  cf.  1614,  2116,  29lff-; 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  the  fate  of  the  prophet  Hananiah,  c. 
28.  Particularly  Dr.,  pp.  lxv  seq.,  and  Cha.  stress  this  predic¬ 
tive  element. 

But  the  contrary  opinion  insists  that  ‘time  and  times  and  half 
a  time’  is  indefinite  or  symbolic.  And  so  some  exegetes  who 
would  hold  to  a  contemporary,  not  distant  application,  but  re¬ 
gard  the  term  as  altogether  vague.  For  criticism  of  the  ‘  his¬ 
torical  ?  interpretation,  s.  esp.  Keil,  Zock.,  Mein.,  and  Behr., 
denying  the  definiteness  of  the  3K  years.  The  actual  pi.  and  the 
indefinite  understood  as  ‘  portion  ’  (although  in  the  papp.  'D 
means  constantly  ‘half’)  are  insisted  upon.  So  Jeph.  in  as 
many  words;  Tirinus  paraphrases:  “seu  longo,  seu  breui,  tem¬ 
pore”;  and  Behr.:  “das  gewohnliche  Zeitmaass  (ein  Jahr),  dazu 
dasselbe  mehrfach  genommen,  dazu  dasselbe  theilweise  genom- 
men.”  However,  the  ‘half’  still  militates  against  the  theory  of 
a  round  number.  The  early  Jewish  and  general  Patristic  in¬ 
terpretation  was  followed  by  the  early  Prot.  comm,  (with  a 
few  exceptions  noted  above),  referring  the  period  to  the  reign 
of  the  Antichrist.  The  most  popular  interpretation  is  that 
which  is  thus  presented  by  Calv.:  “tempus:  pro  tempore  aliquo, 
cuius  finis  est  in  consilio  Dei;  in  tempora :  in  prorogationem 
temporum;  usque  ad  scctionem ,  uel  diuisionem  ;  ut  significet  ali- 
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quem  modum  fore  et  finem  his  malis,  adeoque  priorem  tristitiam 
mitiget.”  The  latter  point  is  illustrated  from  the  shortening  of 
those  days  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  in  Mt.  2422.  Vatablus  holds 
that  7  is  the  perfect  number,  the  halving  of  it  gives  the  inferior 
number  of  Antichrist.  Similarly  Kran.,  Klief.,  Keil,  who  adduce 
the  3^  years  of  the  famine  in  Elijah’s  day,  acc.  to  Lu.  425,  Ja. 
517.  (But  this  Judaistic  notion  of  the  time,  not  in  the  Elijah 
story,  where  only  the  third-year  famine  is  noted,  is  perhaps  set 
by  our  passage;  s.  the  N.T.  comm.)  This  figure  is  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  maintainers  of  the  mythological  interpretation  of  the 
chap.  (v.  sup.  on  w.13  f*);  3/4  is  regarded  as  an  apocalyptic  sym¬ 
bol  like  other  multiples  of  7,  e.g.,  Bousset,  Rel .  d.  Jud .,  284,  and 
his  comm,  on  Rev.  13 5. 

26.  27  repeat  variantly  w.11* 14.  The  word  kingdoms  [under 
the  whole  heaven]  ’  appears  in  AV  as  ‘kingdom/  whether  through 
ignoring  of  the  peculiar  construct  idiom  here,  or  through  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  GV  abbreviates,  prob.  for  the 
same  reason:  ‘das  Reich,  Gewalt  und  Macht  unter  dem  Him- 
mel.’  For  ‘under  the  whole  heaven’  cf.  912  and  Note  there.  In 
27 b  the  pronouns  of  the  Aram,  in  the  phrases  translated  above 
‘their  kingdom’  and  ‘obeying  them’  (with  JV)  are  sing.,  ‘its/ 
‘it/  doubtless  referring  to  ‘the  people/  to  whom  in  v.b  ‘the 
sovereignty’  is  given.  From  the  context  the  ref.  to  ‘the  Most 
High’  as  the  nearest  antecedent  is  fallacious;  but  it  is  accepted 
by  ©  and  AV  RVV  (‘whose’  with  H  or  ‘and  his,’  ‘him’)  and  by 
a  few  comm.,  e.g.,  Keil.  Calv.  sees  in  it  the  submission  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Biblical  interpretation  is  of  the  reign  of 
the  Saints,  s.  Note. 

23.  (5  correctly  Seofoet,  and  so  ©  at  vv.3-  7;  but  here  ©  exe- 

getically  uxsps^st  =  m'nn  =  V  mains  erit ;  similarly  ©  &  U  v.24. — 
njpini  njsnn]  Cf.  240.  (5  here  is  in  contracted  or  corrupt  form,  and 
was  pieced  out  from  ©  in  Hex.  For  (£  dcvacruaT&asi,  cf.  Note  at  end  of 
240. — 24.  pnx]  B  om.  ©  exepos  by  haplog.  of  xaTaaxiQa|£xat£TE|poc;|o<;. 
— xy?']  (&  an  exegetical  plus,  [ototcj£t]  xaxols,  carried  over  into  ©  texts 
(exc.  230)  =  Iren.,  Lucif.  malis. — K'Dip  p]  ©  x£vxa;  xo&<;  epncpoaOev, 
230  plus  ajxou  (i.e.,  as  in  v.20),  indicating  a  var.  tr.  =  Iren.,  Lucif.,  Aug. 
— 25.  "!=?*?]  Cf.  65;  with  this  mng.  cf.  Nv?  1013,  and  by  in  the  par¬ 
allel  passage  ii36;  i.e.,  nersus  >  aduersus  (vLeng.);  or  more  exactly 
with  Behr.,  ‘gegenliber’;  with  Calv.,  “sedebit  quasi  ad  latus  Dei,  hoc 
est,  ex  opposito:  manifestus  hostis  erit”;  and  so  Hav.,  “in  dem  Aus- 
drucke  liegt  .  .  .  das  sich  Gott  gleich  stellen”;  cf.  Keil.  This  is  Sym.’s 
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interpretation  (in  Jer.),  sermones  quasi  Deus  loqaetur  (corr.  loquitur ), 
cf.  2  Thes.  24.  Tirinus,  Kon.,  Hwb.,  recognizing  a  difficulty,  tr.  ‘  con¬ 
cerning.’  May  the  word  be  identified  with  Arab,  daddy  bidaddiy  ‘  against/ 
which  would  have  coalesced  in  Aram,  with  sadd? — For  origin  of 
the  rt.  s.  Haupt,  AJSL  22,  259.  Heb.  nSs  =  ‘be  worn  out/  of  clothes, 
then  ‘perish’;  the  Piel  used  actively  ‘use  up’;  for  the  mng.  here  cf.  1  Ch. 
179  lnSaS  ||  m iyh  2  Sa.  710;  for  the  former  vb.  Curtis  suggests  that  it 
was  supplanting  the  older  my.  In  Targ.  Is.  315  xSa  =  Heb.  jnto.  Both 
(£  xaxccxptyei  =  B  and  0  xaXaiiossi  =  (Lucif.)  inuelerabity  give  lit¬ 
eral  renderings;  Lu.  xaxeivoxrsc.  Several  mss  (33  36  87  89  90  91  228  h220 
=  A)  xXavrjaei  evidently  error  (preferred  by  Bert.)  for  xaXauoaei,  cf. 
n23.  0  followed  this  early  error  with  nSdj  ‘deceit/  i.e.y  xSa'  rd.  as 
nSj',  becoming  the  Syr.  verbal  form  nSsj,  which  was  then  understood 
as  a  noun.  But  Aph.  Syr.  understands  as  a  vb.,  ‘will  restrain.’ 
For  Perles’  suggestion  of  nSd'  s.  at  329. — 12D']  For  the  disputed  rt.  s. 
Lexx.  Cowley  reads  the  vb.  mao  ‘I  thought/  in  APO  pap.  10,  1.  7  = 
APy  no.  37. — m]  For  the  anarthrous  noun  cf.  N.T.  v6(xoc;. — pan'll] 
‘The  saints’  are  the  subject,  not  ‘the  times/  with  some  early  Prot. 
comm.,  and  so  evidently  (&  0,  which  tr.  with  a  sing.  vb. — py  t; 
py  jiSbi  pnyi]  For  pi?  s.  at  416;  the  Heb.  tr.  127  uses  nyis.  The 
phrase  is  cited  Rev.  1214.  If  a  dual  was  intended  originally,  it  was 
ignored  by  ift,  s.  on  pry  v.8. — jSs]  =  ‘half/  as  in  the  papp.,  e.g., 
APA  pap.  C,  1.  11.  For  the  conj.  with  jSd  B  22  89  130  132  149  have 
xcd  ye;  elsewhere  ye  =  here  it  appears  to  represent  a  glossated 
numeral,  poss.  y  —  3,  e  =  ext]  (or  a  symbol  for  J^?). — 26.  30'.]  The 
same  form  in  JAram.,  Syr.;  Bar’s  suggestion,  accepted  by  Behr.,  that 
it  is  an  abbreviated  Ithpeel  is  absurd.  0  read  it  as  perf.  =  v.10. — 
®  0H  ignore  pron.  suff.  (0  Lu.  hab.),  cf.  Ken.  153  — 

rnain1^  rnotfnS]  Active  with  pass,  implication;  cf.  npsjn1?  624,  w 
iudS  Jos.  25,  etc.,  and  cases  in  Syr.  cited  by  Duval,  GS  §332,  b. 
— xfliD  iy]  =  627,  but  with  opposite  implication  =  ‘utterly’  =  Heb. 
on  ly. — 27.  See  at  419,  here  =  ‘greatness/  as  in  Targ. — niaSo 

mnn]  Unique  case  of  const,  before  prep,  phrase,  a  usage  common  in 
Syr.,  s.  Nold.,  SG  §206—  ^P  W]  =  «HP  D>?  127.  It  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  analyze  with  Mar.,  Gr.  §118,  into  ‘ein  Volk,  das  aus  Heiligen 
des  Hochsten  besteht/ — The  antecedent  must  be  0;,  cf.  v.^. 
(S  stresses  this  dominion  of  the  saints;  and  so  Wis.  3®  (cited  in  Note, 
v.14),  Rev.  510  paatXeuouatv  exl  xijc;  y r)q,  225  (taatXeuaouaiv  stg  x. 
x.  alwvwv,  cf.  206.  0  strangely  ignores,  or  avoids  this  attribution,  assign¬ 
ing  the  dominion  to  the  Highest. 


28.  At  this  point  the  end  of  the  word :  so  the  literal  tr.  Cf.  Jer. 
5164,  ‘So  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah/  HT’QV  run  TJ7, 
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and  Ecc.  1213,  ‘The  end  of  the  word/  12*1  CpD,  a  technical 
term  mng.  ‘book’s  end’  (s.  Barton  ad  loc.)  The  usual  tr.  ‘mat¬ 
ter’  for  tfrte  is  too  indefinite  here,  although  proper  just  below. 
It  includes  the  subject-matter  of  the  vision,  which  however  is 
essentially  a  ‘word’  of  God,  cf.  io1,  ‘a  word  was  revealed  unto 
Dan.’  For  the  corresponding  phrase  at  the  opening  of  the  story, 
‘beginning  of  words,’  s.  at  v.1.  I  Daniel — much  were  my  thoughts 
troubling  me:  The  seer  is  recalled  to  himself,  as  in  v.15;  the 
phrase,  describing  his  affection  of  mind,  appears  above  56-  10. 
And  my  color  changed  [for  the  phrase  s.  at  56-  9-  10],  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  [a  potential  word]  I  kept  in  my  heart.  The  literary  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  vision  was  later,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  the 
oracles  of  the  great  Prophets;  a  book  was  finally  compiled  and 
concluded,  124.  The  phrase  is  cited  again  in  Apocrypha  and 
N.T.  after  similar  visions,  s.  Note. 


28.  *W]  =  Heb.  ns  t;}  e.g.y  Ex.  716.  <£  tr.  the  phrase,  ewe;  xaxa- 

GToipijc;  toO  Xo^ou,  attached  to  v.27,  i.e .,  ‘up  to  the  denouement  (a  dramatic 
term)  of  the  matter.’ — junc”  nn]  =  510,  and  cf.  56*  9. — -mtM  xrhv] 

Cf.  Gen.  3711.  0  •zb  pfjpia  ev  Tjj  xapBtqc  piou  SteTfjpirjaa  (d>  laxTjpt^a),  cf. 
Lu.  251,  with  BteTTjpet  (also  cf.  v.19);  also  (£  425,  Test.  Levi  62,  819, 
2  Esd.  1440. 


NOTE  ON  ‘SON  OF  MAN.’ 

The  term  translated  above  ‘like  a  man’  or  a  ‘humanlike  one’  (v.13),  gen¬ 
erally  rendered  verbatim  ‘one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,’  is  the  most  notable 
crux  in  this  book,  the  more  crucial  because  with  it  is  involved  the  Christol- 
ogy  of  the  N.T.  However,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  comm,  at  the  present 
passage  have  been  noticeably  free  from  theological  bias,  the  Messianic  and 
non-Messianic  interpretations  being  found  almost  indifferently  with  con¬ 
servatives  and  radicals.  The  present  writer  will  confine  himself  to  the 
briefest  possible  discussion  of  the  term  in  its  context. 

In  the  first  place,  the  philology  of  the  term  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Was 
it  current  and  commonplace,  or  is  it  cryptic,  involving  a  mystery?  The 
many  theories  fall,  on  the  whole,  into  three  classes,  although  withal  they 
develop  their  special  nuances.  The  three  classes  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
personal,  Messianic  interpretation,  the  eldest  and,  in  past  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  exegesis,  the  prevailing  opinion;  (2)  the  symbolical  interpretation,  the 
‘son  of  man’  being  type  of  the  people  of  the  saints,  itself  an  ancient  view; 
(3)  the  mythological  theory,  of  recent  origin,  which  finds  in  the  ‘Son  of  Man* 
a  mythical  and  traditional  figure  of  hoar  antiquity — so  joining  hands  in  part 
with  the  Messianic  interpretation. 
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To  begin  with,  the  prep.  ‘  like  ’  belongs  to  the  agenda  of  the  controversy. 
Does  the  prep,  indicate  essence,  identity  (d  veritatis ),  or  similarity?  A  vague 
pursuit  of  the  prep,  through  the  language  brings  us  nowhere.  But  in  this 
chap,  the  same  prep,  is  used  in  exactly  parallel  circumstances,  ‘like  a  lion/ 
‘like  a  leopard/  vv.4-  6,  while  the  same  notion  is  expressed  in  v.5  by  a  ppl. 

n'DT  ‘resembling/  with  no  difference  in  mng.  but  for  the  sake  of  stylistic 
alternation.1  Analogy  requires  that  the  prep,  here  is  equally  symbolic;  it  is 
exactly  identical  with  ‘like  the  appearance  of  a  man/  815  =  io18  (with  dif¬ 
ferent  words  for  ‘man/  uir  and  homo),  ‘one  like  the  likeness  of  sons  of  men/ 
io16.  It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  prep,  as  affecting  a  mystery;  it  belongs 
to  the  expression  of  visionary  phenomena,  in  which  the  seer,  whether  spon¬ 
taneously  or  through  the  use  of  conventional  language,  knows  that  he  is 
seeing  only  ‘the  like  of’  something  (so  the  Sem.  use  of  the  prep.,  s.  Note); 
similarly  Volz,  Jiid.  Esch.,  n:  “der  kbar  ’enasch  ist  ein  visionaler  Mensch, 
kein  Mensch,  wie  ihn  das  gewohnliche  Auge  sieht,  darum  d,  aber  es  ist  doch 
gerade  ein  Mensch,  wie  das  Wasser,  der  Lowe  doch  Wasser  und  Lowe  sind.” 
There  is  a  subtle  distinction  in  v.9,  where  ‘the  like  of’  an  ancient  is  not  said 
(demanded  by  Cha.) ;  the  reason  is  that  Deity  is  a  person,  whereas  the  beasts 
and  presumably  the  man  are  not  real  living  entities  but  types. 

As  for  the  term  ‘son  of  man/  ^5  "'-j  in  Syr.  this,  often  in  shortened  form 
barnal ,  is  the  current  word  for  a  human  being  {homo).  But  Dalman2  argues 
that  the  term  is  not  found  in  the  PalAram.  of  early  date;  the  pi.  ndux  ud 
appears  as  a  transliteration  of  the  Heb.  dinh  U3  ‘sons  of  man’;  in  the  later 
Targums  the  pi.  is  more  frequently  found,  also  occasionally  the  sing.  Fiebig 
adds  a  case  in  a  Rabb.  tradition  of  the  2d  cent,  a.d.,  s.  Schmidt,  col.  4708. 
Dalman  holds  that  the  later  usage  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Oriental 
dialect.  He  accounts  for  the  term  here  on  his  theory  of  a  Heb.  original  of 
the  chap.,  the  background  then  being  the  common  Heb.  din  p.  Dalman’s 
contention  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequently  discovered  Elephantine  papyri, 
where  dun  -id,  with  also  its  pi.,  never  appears.  There  the  word  -oj  uir  pre¬ 
dominates  by  far  (some  40  cases  vs.  8  times,  the  latter  only  in  the 
Afrikar  papp.);  it  is  used  of  the  male,  as  inclusive  of  the  woman  (in  legal 
language),  or  in  the  distributive  sense — in  a  word  exactly  like  the  Heb.  d^n 
(which  word  itself  also  occurs  twice).  In  Dan.  the  proportion  is  reversed, 
dun  occurs  twice  as  many  times  as  -ox  But  this  is  due  to  the  different  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  two  lots  of  literature.  It  may  be  noted  that  "DJ  and  dun 
are  used  in  the  Ahikar  papp.  somewhat  synonymously — either  may  be  used 
in  an  axiom;  but  if  the  word  is  given  an  attributive  adj.,  then  "OJ,  not  dun, 
is  used.  That  is,  meant  the  individual,  dun  the  species.  Still,  it  may 

1  Konig,  Die  messianischen  W eissagungen,  289,  insists  on  the  distinction:  the  mon¬ 
sters  were  only  like  certain  beasts,  but  the  figure  here  is  ‘menschenartig.’ 

5  Worte  Jesu,  §ix,  1,  p.  191;  his  discussion  is  elaborated  and  amended  by  Fiebig, 
Der  Menschensohn,  1901,  Schmidt,  ‘Son  of  Man/  EB  coll.  4705-4740,  introd.  §§, 
Dr.,  p.  103,  and  his  article  ‘Son  of  Man/  DB. 
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be  asked,  with  Schmidt,  whether  the  argument  ex  silentio  is  to  be  too  much 
depended  upon.  The  term  meant  primarily  a  male  and  was  not  always 
suitable.  The  abstract  predominates  in  Dan.,  but  its  occurrence  in  4 22 
is  repeated  in  521  by  nu'jn  ^a,  the  one  other  occurrence  of  the  latter  being 
in  238.  The  idiom  of  ‘son  of’  a  species  was  common  in  Heb.,  and  also  in 
Akk.  (s.  Del.,  Hwb.}  p.  390),  while  we  have  at  least  one  occurrence  of  it  in 
the 'equally  unique  term  pnSx  -u  ‘a  god’s  son,’  325.  This  case  corroborates 
the  idiom  for  early  Aram.  The  writer  might  have  used  here  naj,  cf.  815,  of 
the  angel;  he  might  have  used,  like  the  papp.,  C’js*;  but  the  expression  of 
both  category  and  individual  was  best  expressed  by  na.  It  is  not  a 
beast,  nor  a  divinity,  ‘a-son-of-God,’  but  a  man  who  is  raised  to  the  empire 
of  the  world.  Accordingly  mystery  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  term;  it  is 
questionable  whether  Dr.’s  suggestion  that  it  is  ‘a  choice  semi-poetical  ex¬ 
pression’  is  to  be  accepted.  The  writer  may  have  had  in  mind  Ps.  85,  ‘What 
is  man  (snjx)  that  thou  mindest  him,  or  a  son  of  man  (din  p)  that  thou 
reckonest  him?’  Curtis,  DB  1,  556a,  aptly  eft.  Ps.  80,  where  ‘man  ||  son 
of  man,’  v.18  =  Israel,  is  contrasted  with  the  wild  boar,  v.14  =  the  heathen. 
Unfortunately  English  gives  no  satisfactory  equivalent,  such  as  German 
‘Menschensohn.’  Exactly,  ‘son  of  man’  is  ‘a  human.’ 

However  much  a  student,  for  one  reason  or  another,  may  be  inclined  to 
find  here  a  Messianic  prophecy  of  a  heaven-born  Saviour  coming  to  the 
rescue  and  rule  of  his  people,  nevertheless  the  strict  exegesis  of  the  chap, 
does  not  bear  this  out.  The  ‘accurate’  interpretation  given  later  on  tells  us 
in  so  many  words  what  is  symbolized  by  the  vision.  Acc.  to  v.18  it  is  ‘the 
saints  of  the  Most  High’  who  ‘shall  receive  the  kingdom’;  and  in  v.27  ‘sov¬ 
ereignty  and  dominion  .  .  .  are  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High’;  i.e.f  both  statements  are  intentional  replicas  of  v.14.  All  comm, 
find  the  parallel  in  the  Stone  in  which  culminates  the  great  historical  drama 
of  c.  2.  Early  Jewish  and  Christian  exegesis  which  found  in  the  Stone  the 
Messiah  was  logical  in  interpreting  c.  2  and  c.  7  in  parallelism;  but  it  is 
illogical  to  understand  the  Stone  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
Man  here  as  the  Messiah  merely  because  a  personal  figure  is  used. 

The  writer  thus  agrees  with  the  majority  of  recent  comm,  on  Dan.,  with 
Mein.,  Bev.,  Pr.,  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha.3  For  the  English  reader  reference  may 
be  made  to  Dr.’s  admirable  excursus,  pp.  102-110,  and  to  his  article,  ‘Son 

3  Of  other  scholars  who  take  the  same  position  may  be  noted:  Schurer,  GJV  2, 
590:  E.  L.  Curtis,  ‘Daniel,’  DB  (s.  p.  556a);  Hiihn,  Die  mess.  W  eissagungen,  1899, 
r,  78;  E.  A.  Edghill,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Evidential  Value  of  Prophecy,  1906,  p.  371; 
Lagrange,  Le  messianisme  chez  les  Juifs ,  1909,  p.  66  (identifying  the  Man  with  the 
Macc.  heroes);  Konig,  Die  mess.  XV eissagungen,  286  jf.  For  the  scholarship  of  the 
1 8th  and  early  19th  centuries  s.  vLeng.,  p.  335.  For  the  19th-century  authorities 
arrayed  for  the  symbolic  and  the  Messianic  interpretation,  s.  Dr.,  p.  108,  and 
Schmidt,  ‘Son  of  Man,’  EB  coll.  4709,  4710,  notes,  and  his  extensive  display  of 
the  authorities  in  his  earlier  article,  ‘The  “Son  of  Man”  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,’ 
JBL  1900,  pp.  22-28. 
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of  Man,’  DB.  This  view  also  possesses  antiquity.  Aphrem  Syrus  notes  that 
the  immediate  interpretation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  Jews,  as  later  he  in¬ 
terprets  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  v.22,  as  the  Maccabees;  but  even  so,  he 
adds,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  found  in  our  Lord.  This  exegesis  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  historical  rubrics  in  this  chap,  in  &.  Also  Theodt.  observes  that 
this  was  the  opinion  of  certain  orthodox  scholars.  So  AEz.,  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  Jewish  Messianic  interpretation,  held  that  the  Man  represents  Israel. 
The  notion  came  up  in  the  early  Prot.  scholarship,  s.  Calvin’s  protestations 
(in  Pole),  and  Grot.’s  notion  is  of  interest,  that  ‘the  son  of  man,’  =  homo 
priuatus ,  indicates  the  Roman  empire  (so  also  he  interpreted  the  Stone  in 
c.  2).  Sa.  translates,  ‘a  youth,’  sabb.  For  other  views  s.  Schmidt,  col.  4715, 
§iS- 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  earliest  interpretation  of  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  ’ 
is  Messianic.  The  term  is  frequent  in  the  Parables  of  Enoch,  En.  37-71 , 
where  it  occurs  14  times.4  The  dependence  upon  Dan.  7  is  patent  from  the 
first  reference,  En.  46lfL:  ‘And  I  saw  One  who  had  a  head  of  days,  and  his 
head  was  white  like  wool,  and  with  him  was  another  being  whose  counte¬ 
nance  had  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  his  face  was  full  of  graciousness, 
like  one  of  the  holy  angels.  And  I  asked  the  angel  who  went  with  me  and 
showed  me  all  the  hidden  things,  concerning  the  Son  of  Man,  who  he  was, 
and  whence  he  was,  and  why  he  went  with  the  Head  of  Days.  And  he  an¬ 
swered  and  said  unto  me,  This  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  hath  righteousness,’ 
etc.  Without  doubt  this  was  the  primitive  Judaistic  understanding  of  the 
statement  of  the  Lord  at  his  trial,  Mk.  1462:  ‘I  am  [the  Son  of  the  Blessed]; 
and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power  and  com¬ 
ing  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.’  The  Son-of-Man  theme  also  appears  in  a 
vision  in  2  Esd.,  c.  13;  the  main  body  of  the  book  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
first  cent,  a.d.,  but  c.  13  may  be  earlier  than  a.d.  70.5 6  In  this  vision  elements 
of  Dan.  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  to  compose  an  original  creation.  Vv. 
1  ff-  read:  ‘I  dreamed  a  dream  by  night,  and  I  beheld,  and  lo !  there  arose  a 
violent  wind  from  the  sea,  and  stirred  all  its  waves.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo ! 
the  wind  caused  to  come  up  out  of  the  heart  of  the  seas  as  it  were  the  for m 
of  a  man.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo !  this  Man  flew  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
.  .  .  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo !  there  was  gathered  together  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  to  make  war  against  the 
Man  that  came  up  out  of  the  sea.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo!  he  cut  out  for 
himself  a  great  mountain,  and  flew  upon  it.  But  I  sought  to  see  the  region 
or  place  from  whence  the  mountain  had  been  cut  out,  and  I  could  not.’ 
N.b.  the  combination  with  the  Stone  of  c.  2.  There  follows  the  account  of 

4  See  Dr.,  p.  107,  n.  1.  Dr.  presents  the  more  important  passages  at  length,  pp. 

106  /.  For  criticism  of  some  of  the  cases  s.  Schmidt,  col.  4711.  The  tr.  below  is 
from  Charles. 

6  S.  Box,  The  Ezra- Apocalypse,  introd.  to  the  chap.  Box’s  tr.  is  followed  in  the 
citation. 
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the  assault  upon  the  Man  by  the  peoples  and  their  destruction  by  the 
breath  of  his  lips.  Such  a  personification  of  the  Son  of  Man  into  the  Mes¬ 
siah  even  at  an  early  date — the  Parables  of  Enoch  were  written  within  a 
century  after  Dan. — is  not  at  all  surprising  or  improbable,  as  Bousset  claims, 
Rel.  d.  Jud.}  305  /.  As  noted  above,  how  natural  it  was  for  the  Servant  of 
Yhwh  to  be  personified;  cf.  the  naive  inquiry  of  the  eunuch,  Acts  832fT-. 
Similarly  the  abstract  expression  of  the  nrs  ‘  the  growth  ’  (EVV  ‘  branch  ’) 
for  the  Davidic  dynasty,  Jer.  3315,  was  promptly  Messianized,  Jer.  23s,  Zech. 
3s,  612,  the  latter  prophet  writing  within  the  same  century  as  Jer. 

The  Messianic  interpretation  was  apparently  held  by  Akiba,  first  third 
of  2d  cent.,  who  held  that  the  thrones  of  v.10  were  appointed  for  God  and 
David  (Sank.  386,  cited  above  ad  loc.).  Joshua  b.  Levi,  c.  250,  taught  that, 
if  Israel  deserved  it,  the  Messiah  would  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
after  Dan.  7,  or,  if  otherwise,  riding  upon  an  ass,  after  Zech.  9 9  (Sank.  9 8a). 
This  interpretation  was  followed  by  all  the  Jewish  comm.,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  AEz.,  as  noted  above,  including  the  Karaite  Jepheth,  e.g.,  Rashi, 
‘This  is  King  Messiah.’  6  Finally  in  the  consideration  of  the  Messianic  in¬ 
terpretation  may  be  noticed  Porphyry’s  counter-notion  that  the  Son  of  Man 
is  Judas  Maccabee,  to  whom  Jer.  triumphantly  responds:  “docere  debet 
quomodo  cum  nubibus  coeli  ueniat,”  etc. 

Of  the  recent  comm.  dEnv.,  Knab.,  Behr.  hold  to  the  Messianic  interpre¬ 
tation;  so  also  Kamp.,  ‘Daniel,1  EB  1003,  Volz,  Jiid.  Esch.,  10/.  The  strength 
of  the  Messianic  interpretation  arises  from  the  striking  impression  of  the 
figure  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  those  who  hold  it  must  admit  that  that  crown¬ 
ing  figure  disappears  at  once  in  its  subsequent  identification  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  saints. 

The  third  class  of  interpretation,  the  mythological,  is  of  very  recent  date. 
Its  precursor  is  to  be  found  in  Schmidt’s  hypothesis  that  the  Son  of  Man  is 
the  angel  Michael;  s.  his  article  JBL  1900,  pp.  22-28,  and  cf.  EB  4711a. 
His  basic  argument  is  that  in  the  subsequent  chapters  angels  are  described 
as  Tike  the  appearance  of  a  man’;  he  enters  the  field  of  Bab.  mythology  by 
taking  Marduk  as  the  prototype  of  Michael.  See  Volz,  p.  10,  for  criticism 
of  this  view:  Michael  is  a  well-known  figure,  the  Son  of  Man  here  a  future, 
non-existent  one.  And  if  the  beasts  are  not  real,  is  it  logical  to  demand 
reality  in  the  Son  of  Man?  Volter  in  ZTNW  1902,  173  Jf.,  would  identify 
the  figure  with  a  certain  Amesha  Spenta,  a  Persian  genius  incorporating  the 
Kingdom  of  God — a  view  criticised  by  Schmidt,  col.  4710.  Bertholet,  in 
Stade,  Biblische  Theologie,  pp.  221  Jf.,  agrees  with  Schmidt’s  opinion,  and 
would  incorporate  that  of  Volter:  “die  Umdeutung  ware  dann  durch  die 
Gestalt  Michaels  vermittelt.” 

6  For  the  Talmudic  and  Targumic  citations  s.  Dalman,  Woric  Jcsu,  §xi,  2,  p.  201; 
for  the  Jewish  comm.  Schottgen,  Horae  hebraicae ,  2,  263;  CBMich.,  ad  loc.;  Kon., 
p.  299,  n.  1;  and  in  general  Dr.,  ll.cc.  From  v.13  was  derived  the  Messianic  name 
‘cloud-man.’ 
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But  the  most  representative  and  wide-spread  theory  in  this  class  is  that 
which  was  propounded  at  length  by  Gunkel  in  1895,  followed  notably  by 
Zimmern,  Bousset,  Gressmann,  A.  Jeremias.7  In  his  Schopfung  und  Chaos , 
323-335,  Gunkel  expounds  at  length  the  vision  in  Dan.  7  ( cf .  Porter’s  resume 
of  the  theory,  DB  4,  261).  He  seductively  adduces  the  primitive  chaos  myth 
with  its  winds  and  monsters,  finds  antique  traits  in  the  setting  of  the  divine 
judgment,  and  assembles  the  numerous  parallels  from  Bible  and  Apocrypha 
to  prove  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  common  body  of  primitive  mythology. 
With  regard  to  the  Son-of-Man  theme  he  proceeds,  p.  331,  to  the  following 
induction:  “Auch  der  im  Zusammenhange  des  Dan.  so  rathselhafte  Men- 
schensohn,  der  auf  den  Wolken  des  Himmels  kommt,  wird  zur  Tradition 
gehoren;  denn  es  ist  schwer  zu  sagen  wie  der  Verfasser  von  sich  aus  auf  dies 
Bild  grade  fiir  Israel  hatte  verfallen  konnen;  zumal  Israel  ja  in  dem  Gesichte 
schon  unter  dem  Namen  ‘die  Heiligen’  erwiihnt  wkr.  Im  My  thus  wiirde 
‘der  Menschensohn ’  der  Titel  des  Gottes-Uberwinders  sein.”  For  proofs  of 
this  position  Gunkel  refers  to  ‘below,’  apparently  to  pp.  367  Jf.,  where  he 
draws  from  the  elaborations  in  Rev.  and  the  Adam  Kadmon  specula¬ 
tions.8 

This  theory  was  pursued  by  Zimmern  far  more  exhaustively,  as  far  as 
the  Bab.  sources  were  concerned,  in  his  treatment  of  Marduk  and  the 
‘ Christological’  myths  of  that  god,  in  KAT  370-396,  esp.  391  jf.  From  the 
identity  of  the  four  beasts  with  the  four  world-ages,  Zimmern  concludes: 
“So  ist  wahrscheinlich,  dass  .  .  .  auch  der  ‘ (himmlische)  Mensch’  ur- 
spriinglich  von  einem  bestimmten  Sternbild  am  Himmel  seinen  Ausgang 
genommen  hat.  ‘ (Himmlischer)  Mensch’  wird  also  urspriinglich  so  viel 
bedeuten  wie  ein  bestimmtes  Sternbild,  das  einen  Menschen,  bezw.  einen 
Gott  in  Menschengestalt  darstellt,  im  Unterschiede  von  anderen  Sternbil- 
dern,  die  tierische  und  sonstige  Gestalten  aufweisen.”  Farther  on,  he  sug¬ 
gests  identifying  the  Man  with  one  of  the  constellations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Marduk’s  Bull,  possibly  the  Charioteer  or  Orion.  These  mythological 
possibilities,  on  the  basis  of  later  literature,  are  further  pursued  by  Bousset, 
Rel.  d.  Jiid.}  295,  301  jf.  After  a  criticism  of  the  current  symbolical  interpre¬ 
tation  and  the  concurrent  argument  that  in  Enoch  the  Son  of  Man  was 
promptly  elevated  to  Messianic  status,  he  concludes,  p.  307:  “Somit  drangt 
sich  die  Vermiitung  auf,  dass  in  der  Gestalt  des  praexistenten  Menschen- 
sohnes  zwei  Gestalten  miteinander  verschmolzen  sind:  der  judische  ‘Messias’ 
und  eine  praexistente  himmlische  Wesenheit,  deren  Ursprung  und  Herkunft 
noch  dunkel  ist.  .  .  .  Damit  ist  das  Gebiet  angesteckt,  auf  dem  wir  zu 
suchen  haben.”  The  same  writer  continues  this  theme,  drawing  especially 

7  For  a  recent  criticism  of  this  theory  s.  Konig,  pp.  295  /. 

8  For  criticism  of  Gunkel  s.  Giesebrecht’s  review  in  GGA  1895,  596  if.,  and  Well- 
hausen’s  critique  in  his  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  6  (1899),  215-249.  Gunkel  responded 
to  Wellhausen  in  ZWT  42  (1899),  581-611. 
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from  Gnostic  sources,  in  his  Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis ,  1907,  chap.  4,  ‘Der 
Urmensch,’  noting  the  bearing  upon  Judaistic  literature,  pp.  196  Jf.  Gress- 
mann  follows  in  the  same  tracks  in  his  Ur  sprung  der  jiidisch-israelitischen 
Eschatologiey  1905,  §33,  ‘Der  “Mensch”  im  Daniel/  Gressmann  does  so 
much  credit  to  the  more  commonplace  interpretation  as  to  admit  that  “die 
Originalitat  des  Arbeiters  besteht  allein  darin,  dass  er  den  Menschen  umge- 
deutet  hat  auf  Israel.”  But  after  this  aside  he  continues:  “alles  Ubrige  ist, 
wie  die  Vision  lehrt,  zur  Rekonstruktion  des  alten  Mythus  zu  benutzen.” 
Similarly  A.  Jeremias,  in  his  Das  Alte  Testa?nent  im  Lichte  des  Alten  Orients 
(1906),  has  surrendered  himself  completely  to  the  spell  of  Babylon;  s.  his 
Index  s.v.  *  Menschensohn,’  and  especially  p.  595,  note  on  Dan.  7.  He  holds, 
against  Zimmern,  that  if  an  astral  prototype  is  present,  Nebo,  not  Marduk, 
is  to  be  thought  of.  He  identifies  the  term  ‘son  of  man’  with  the  epithet 
zer  ameluti  used  of  the  mythological  hero  Adapa  (—  Adam)  =  Marduk,  s. 
pp.  9,  82,  168. 

More  space  has  been  given  to  statement  of  this  theory  of  interpretation 
because  its  development  is  subsequent  to  the  comm,  on  Dan.  The  writer 
subscribes  to  the  acute  critique  of  the  Pan-Babylonist  school  in  Prof.  Kem¬ 
per  Fullerton’s  admirable  Presidential  Address,  ‘Viewpoints  in  the  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah,’  JBL  1922,  pp.  1-101,  esp.  pp.  71  jf.  The  fault  he  finds  with 
that  school’s  treatment  of  Isaiah  is  not  relieved  by  any  demonstrations  it 
can  give  in  the  field  of  Dan.,  although  here  the  Bab.  influence  might  well  be 
expected  to  be  of  far  more  patent  and  potent  character.  That  Bab.  mythol¬ 
ogy,  current  in  letters,  art  and  speech,  should  have  influenced  apocalyptic 
literature  goes  without  saying.  But  it  is  not  convincing  to  argue  back  from 
later  literature  like  Rev.,  or  even  Enoch,  to  what  must  have  been  the  mental 
background  of  Dan.  The  first  principle  of  interpretation,  unless  the  com¬ 
position  is  a  crazy  patchwork — and  that  may  be  said  of  some  later  apoca¬ 
lyptic  productions,  in  contrast  to  the  poetic  simplicity  of  this  chap. — is  to 
allow  the  document  to  speak  for  itself  as  the  product  of  the  writer’s  mind, 
and  to  subordinate  extraneous  influences,  unless  they  are  required  to  make 
his  thought  intelligible.  Not  one  of  those  ingenious  scholars,  working  tire¬ 
lessly  over  the  same  field,  for  which  Bab.  literature  affords  an  enormous 
treasure,  has  been  able  to  identify  the  Son-of-Man  figure. 

If  we  admit  that  the  term  ‘  son  of  man  ’  is  not  in  itself  mysterious,  and  if 
we  avoid  confounding  it  with  the  later  interpretations,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  its  use  as  the  type  of  Israel.  It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  genius  to 
personify  the  people,  as  in  the  ‘I ’-Psalms.  The  Servant  of  Yhwh  is  another 
instance,  which  easily  became  personalized  and  Messianized.  (Gressmann 
is  at  least  logical  in  insisting  that  the  Servant  of  Yhwh  is  also  a  mythological 
motive,  op.  cit.f  §29.)  The  present  writer  submits  that  the  symbolical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  wholly  adequate  to  the  chap.  It  is  terse,  but 
we  have  not  to  speculate  on  sous-cntendus .  We  must  allow  it  its  own  origi¬ 
nality  and  do  justice  to  the  simply  but  finely  limned  features  of  the  drama 
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without  thinking  that  every  detail  is  a  painful  borrowing  on  the  part  of  a 
second-hand  litterateur .9 

CHAPTER  8.  THE  VISION  OF  THE  RAM  AND 
THE  BUCK. 

1.  2.  In  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  Dan.  finds  himself  in 
vision  as  at  Susa  in  Elam  by  the  Ulai.  3-14.  He  beholds  a  two¬ 
horned  ram  butting  toward  three  points  of  the  compass;  it  is 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  one-horned  buck  appearing  from 
the  west.  In  the  place  of  its  conspicuous  horn  arise  four  other 
horns,  and  out  of  these  a  little  horn  which  exalts  itself  even 
against  God,  desecrates  his  sanctuary,  and  interrupts  the  daily 
double  sacrifice  for  2,300  due  celebrations.  15-26.  The  angel 
Gabriel  interprets  the  vision  to  the  seer:  the  two-horned  ram  is 
the  Medo-Persian  empire;  the  buck  is  Greece,  and  its  horn  the 
first  king,  its  four  successors  the  four  subsequent  kingdoms,  and 
the  little  horn  a  king  who  is  particularly  described  in  his  char¬ 
acter  and  doings.  27.  As  aftermath  of  the  vision  the  seer  falls 
sick,  but  returns  to  the  royal  business,  still  without  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  vision.  With  this  chap,  the  bk.  reverts  to  Hebrew. 

With  the  explicit  interpretation  of  the  two  beasts  as  denoting 
Medo-Persia  and  Greece  (w.20- 21)  and  with  the  obvious  allu¬ 
sion  to  Alexander,  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  historical  explanation  of  the  vision.  This  interpretation 
is  as  old  as  the  Jewish  Alexander  Saga,  s.  Jos.,  AJ  xi,  8.  Com¬ 
mentators  like  Hippolytus  and  Jerome,  who  saw  in  the  little 
horn  of  c.  7  the  Antichrist,  and  who,  like  Jer.,  contradicted  Por¬ 
phyry’s  identification  of  the  little  horn  there  with  Antiochus, 
admit  without  question  the  identity  of  the  little  horn  here  with 
that  tyrant.  This  chap,  is  patently  a  doublet  of  c.  7,  and  the 
latter  more  cryptic  chap,  must,  most  reasonably,  be  interpreted 
from  c.  8.  It  seems  like  an  amazing  obstinacy  of  opinion  when 
scholars  like  Hengstenberg,  Pusey,  Wright,  Wilson,  refuse  to 
take  Yawan-Greece  in  other  than  its  historical  sense  and  persist 
in  making  it  include  the  Roman  empire  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

9  The  writer  has  avoided  pursuing  the  theme  in  the  N.T.  field.  The  articles  by 
Dr.  and  Schmidt  in  DB  and  EB  present  the  literature  of  the  discussion;  s.  also  a 
brief  survey  in  Preuschen,  Hwb.  d.  N.T.,  1910,  col.  1106,  and  for  a  recent  treatment 
of  the  problem  in  the  N.T.,  Konig,  pp.  300  /. 
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As  a  double  to  c.  7  this  vision  is  notably  weaker  in  poetic 
force  than  its  predecessor.  In  c.  7  the  cryptic  character  of  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  is  well  preserved;  in  this  chap,  the  writer  shows  far  more 
zeal  for  the  concrete,  as  in  vv.10-  u,  where  he  abandons  the  proper 
elements  of  vision.  If  one  may  allow  more  than  an  artificial  ori¬ 
gin  for  the  scene  of  c.  7  and  find  in  it  the  elements  of  a  real 
psychological  state,  then  this  chap,  explains  itself  as  not  a  mere 
doublet  but  as  a  reasoned  commentary  upon  the  other;  cf.  Int., 
§22,  b.  It  may  be  noted  that  as  in  c.  7  has  the  historic  rubrics 
identifying  the  several  symbols  with  the  things  signified,  Darius, 
Alexander,  his  death,  Antiochus. 

1.  2.  Introduction  to  the  vision.  1.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar  the  king  a  vision  appeared  to  me ,  me  Daniel , 
after  that  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  first.  2.  And  I  saw  in  the 
vision : — Now  it  was  in  my  seeing  that  I  was  in  the  burg  Shushan , 
which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam ,  [and  I  saw  in  the  vision]  and  I 
was  by  the  stream  Ulai. 

The  datum  of  The  third  year’  of  Belsh.  appears  to  be  gra¬ 
tuitous,  unless  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  three  years’  reign  of 
that  monarch;  s.  Int.,  §19, e.  For  defence  of  the  dating  s.  Wright, 
Daniel ,  126,  Wilson,  Studies ,  114  jf.  For  the  insistence  on  the 
seer’s  ego  cf.  715- 28.  V.2  reads  very  repetitiously  and  without 
entire  support  from  the  Grr.,  while  its  interpretation  has  been 
embarrassed  from  antiquity  by  the  problem  whether  Dan.’s 
presence  in  Elam  was  in  cor  pore  or  in  spiritu.  The  eldest  in¬ 
terpretation,  that  Dan.  was  actually  in  Elam,  appears  in  Jos., 
AJ  x,  11,  7,  who  also  records  in  the  beginning  of  the  chap,  that 
Dan.  built  for  himself  a  fine  building  at  Ecbatana  in  Media, 
which  was  still  surviving  in  perfect  condition,  that  in  it  they 
were  burying  the  kings  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Parthia  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  that  a  Jewish  priest  was  its  custodian.  This 
then  would  be  the  first  definite  instance  in  Judaism  of  the  can¬ 
onization  of  a  locality  connected  with  one  of  the  Biblical  saints 
(a  process  of  popular  religion  of  extensive  vogue,  cf.  Mt.  2329). 
For  the  Tombs  of  Dan.  s.  further  Int.,  §4,  c.  But  that  Dan.  was 
in  Elam  only  in  uisione  was  early  recognized,  e.g.,  by  g>,  T  saw 
in  my  dream  that  I  was  in  the  city  S.,  which  is  in  the  province 
E.,  and  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  I  was  standing,’  and  so  Aph. 
Syr.,  at  least  for  the  last  clause,  ‘and  I  appeared  to  myself  to 
stand  in  a  dream’;  so  also  Theodt.,  and  U,  nidi  autem  in  uisione 
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esse  me  super  portam  Ulai  (although  Jer.  does  not  recognize  this 
point  in  his  comm.)-  This  view  was  revived  by  some  of  the  early 
Prot.  comm.,  e.g .,  Piscator,  Polanus,  Calv.,  and  it  is  followed  by 
most  recent  comm.,  including  Stu.,  Keil,  Knab.,  Wright  (p.  171). 
This  disposes  of  the  question  of  historicity  of  the  datum  that 
Elam  was  then  a  province  of  Babylonia  and  not  of  Media,  a 
criticism  raised  by  Bert.,  and  also  of  the  query  how  could  Dan. 
have  been  in  Susa  on  the  king’s  business  (v.27)  in  the  last  days 
of  falling  Babylon.  Winckler,  V order asiatische  Gesch .,  1905,  pp. 
54.  85,  is  disposed  to  regard  Elam,  the  district  of  Susa,  as  still 
belonging  to  Babylon,  and  this  point  is  insisted  upon  by  Wilson, 
c.  14.  If  the  scene  be  visionary,  then  the  seer  is  appropriately 
transported  thither,  to  the  ancient  land  of  Medo-Persia,  for  the 
setting  of  the  drama  of  the  symbolical  contest  between  that 
Oriental  empire  and  Greece. 

Textually  our  passage  reads  very  awkwardly  with  its  repeated 
‘ seeing.’  0  om.  the  first  clause,  ‘and  I  saw  in  the  vision,  and  it 
was  in  my  seeing/  but  0’s  notorious  habit  of  simplification  of 
repetitions  does  not  corroborate  his  text  here.  Both  (S  and  0 
om.  the  second  ‘and  I  saw  in  the  vision’;  the  tr.  above  follows 
this  double  evidence  in  bracketing  the  phrase,  which  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  It  is  easy  to  propose  more  radical  changes;  Jahn  would 
elide  the  whole  of  v.b  with  its  ref.  to  the  Ulai,  which  he  thinks 
was  introduced  from  v.16  (but  n.b .  v.3).  Classical  Heb.  would 
have  expressed  the  visionary  character  of  the  scene  much  more 
exactly  (s.  Note).  This  spiritual  transportation  has  its  parallel 
in  Ezekiel’s  removal  to  Jerusalem,  Eze.  8,  that  of  the  seer  to  the 
desert  in  Rev.  173.  For  the  motive  of  the  river  cf.  perhaps  Gen. 
411,  Eze.  i1  (the  Chebar),  inf.,  9 4,  125.  For  Shushan,  Greek  Susa 
(also  Neh.  i4  and  Est.),  the  chief  capital  of  the  Pers.  empire, 
s.  Paton  on  Est.  i2  (with  full  bibliography),  also  Behr.,  Dr., 
p.  125.  Acc.  to  Meyer,  GA  3,  §15,  Susa  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  to  the  Jews  as  the  capital  of  the  Pers.  empire.  The 
word  translated  ‘burg’  is  appositive  to  ‘Shushan,’  following  a 
common  Aramaism,  does  not  denote  a  part  of  the  city,  the 
idiom  being  the  same  as  in  the  following  ‘Elam  the  province’ 
(so  literally).  The  word  ‘province’  need  not  be  taken  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  political  sense,  cf .  32.  The  Ulai  bears  the  same  name  in 
the  Akk.,  is  the  Classical  Eulaeus;  it  appears  in  the  Syr.  at 
Judith  i6  for  Gr.  Hydaspes  (=  Choaspes?).  Among  the  three 
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streams  near  Susa  the  Ulai  can  best  be  identified  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  canal  which  connected  the  rivers  Choaspes  and  Coprates 
and  ran  close  by  Susa;  s.  Behr.,  Dr.,  Cheyne,  s.v .  in  EB ,  who 
give  full  reff. 

1.  nxtt’xSa]  For  the  incorrect  spelling  s.  at  530,  71. — Sson  un]  For 
the  abs.  pron.  s.  note  at  715. — nn x]  Ehr.  would  relieve  the  apparent 
redundancy  here  by  supposing  that  the  prep,  has  qualitative  mng., 
‘derselben  Art  seiend.’ — n*P/-]  Nif.,  either  ppl.  pointed  by  careless 
conformation  with  the  pf.  nxm  sup.y  or  possibly  the  art.  has  relative 
force  and  nsnj  is  pf.,  cf.  GK  §138,  i.  k. — nSma]  Cf.  Gen.  133,  etc. — 2. 

'jxi  \"ixna  'm  prna  nxnxi]  'nxi  is  evidently  part  of  the  prn; 
similarly  inf.  v.15.  For  the  construction  'jn  vm  cf.  1  Ki.  2232;  classical 
Heb.  would  prefer  'jjn,  as  Gen.  411.  For  the  loose  syntax  of  aligned 
rather  than  of  articulated  clauses  cf.  bi  ncx  716. — rrvan  }pi»]  The 
construction  of  n-pan  is  by  Aram,  idiom,  universal  in  Syr.,  that  of  a 
determinative  to  pitr;  it  does  not  mean  the  citadel  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  as  Paton  understands  the  phrase  at  Est.  i2  (with  this 
understanding  he  is  embarrassed  at  25).  Cf.  xrwa  2'  APO  pap.  1, 1.  1, 
etc.  In  Ezr.  62  xni’3:  xnsnxa,  the  second  prep,  should  be  omitted. 
The  same  construction,  unrecognized  by  comm.,  appears  in  ‘Casiphia 
the  place/  Ezr.  817.  There  are  similar  unrecognized  cases  in  the  N.T., 
s.  the  writer’s  Origin  of  the  Gospel  acc.  to  St.  John ,  Philadelphia,  1923, 
15.  0  renders  the  word  by  pipi?  (also  elsewhere  =  'a.  psix.  Sa'n), 
on  which  s.  H.  Lewy,  Die  sent.  Fremdworter  im  Gricchischen ,  1895,  182. 
But  now  the  correct  form  is  found  in  (ScpTa  [Tijq  ’Ap^taviTtSoc;]  (  = 
‘Arak  el-Emir)  in  the  Zenon  papp.  of  age  of  Ptolemy  II;  s.  Vincent, 
‘La  Palestine  dans  les  papyrus  ptolemalques  de  Gerza/  RB  1920,  161 
jf,t  text  p.  182. — As  noted  in  Comm,  the  introd.  clause  'nxia  .  .  .  nxnxi 
is  om.  by  0;  it  is  supplied  by  Orp  Lu.  <S  appears  to  have  read  it 
but  with  paraphrase.  The  subsequent  pma  nxnxi  was  om.  by  orig. 
<5  (supplied  in  Hex.),  and  by  0,  suppl.  by  Orp-cLu. — 'rmn  \jxi]  The 
use  of  'rmn  here  vs.  its  absence  in  the  parallel  clause  above  is  notice¬ 
able;  it  is  rather  an  Aram,  idiom. — ‘??1S  ^>-]  The  nouns  in  const, 
relation,  cf.  Saix,  rt.  Sa'  (=  Arab.  wabala}  Akk.  abalu )  — 

‘conduit/  a  ‘lead’  of  water.  The  word  =  Jer.  178,  '!???  Is.  3025, 
444.  The  stem  wbal  >  ubal  {cf.  wfaz  >  ufaz  io5),  with  loss  of  initial 
consonant  in  the  Akk.  field,  and  with  this  form  the  more  Hebraic  yubal 
corresponds.  Otherwise  Kon.,  Lgb.y  ii,  1,  p.  88,  taking  Sav>,  Saix  as 
kutal  form.  The  VSS  vary  much.  0  tou  Ou^aX,  ignoring  'Six. 
Sym.  alone  has  above  mng.,  rdg.  acc.  to  Jer.,  super  paludem  Oulai . 
Others  transliterated,  so  Aq.  acc.  to  Jer.,  super  Oubal  Oulai ,  and  Lu. 
(48  231  c)  Ixl  tou  Ou(3a\ouXa,  so  also  for  v.16  (but  48  231  and  also 
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at  vv.6- 16  22  OuXat);  and  so  0.  Another  tradition  interprets  ^ix  ‘gate’: 
<£G  xpb<;  xfi  7:6X75  AtXapL  =  (5s.  xuXt?  was  had  by  identifying  S3  in  with 
JAram.,  Syr.  abbulld  =  Akk.  abullu ,  ‘gateway.’  So  11,  super  portam 
Ulai.  For  'Six  resort  was  apparently  had  to  the  architectural  term 
dSin  =  oS'x  ‘portico,’  1  Ki.  63,  etc.,  s.  Stade  ad  loc .,  and  Lexx.  A 
goes  its  own  way  in  combining  these  renderings:  her  efi  kurati  l-ahwaz 
(al-ahwaz  =  modern  Arabistan),  but  in  v.3  ( cf .  v.16)  for  xpb  tou  OG^aX 
fruddama  d-dahliz ,  ‘before  the  portico’;  s.  Gehman,  pp.  339,  348.  Sa. 
has  here  a  geographical  paraphrase;  he  agrees  with  Sym.  in  under¬ 
standing  S31N  as  a  canal  (sXoq)  rather  than  a  river,  ‘by  the  canal  (sat) 
of  the  river  Ulai.’  Ra.,  AEz.,  Jeph.  correctly  understand  'N  'x  as ‘river 
Ulai’;  PsSa.  has,  “by  the  gate  of  the  building  called  Ulai;  the  Wise 
call  a  great  gate  'Six  'Siax.” 

3.4.  The  vision  of  the  two-horned  ram,  symbol  of  Media  and 
Persia.  3.  And  I  lifted  zip  my  eyes  [i.e.,  I  looked],  and  saw: 
and ,  behold ,  there  stood  in  front  of  the  stream  a  ram  with  two  horns  ; 
and  the  two  horns  were  high ,  and  one  higher  than  the  other ,  and 
the  higher  coming  up  last .  4.  I  saw  the  ram  butting  [EW  push¬ 
ing]  to  the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south  ;  no  beasts  could  stand 
before  him  and  there  was  none  to  deliver  from  him,  and  he  was 
doing  according  to  his  will  and  was  acting  greatly .  The  ram,  like 
the  males  of  the  other  domesticated  cattle,  is  a  type  of  power 
and  so  of  princely  leadership,  e.g.,  Eze.  3417  (‘I  will  judge  be¬ 
tween  sheep  and  sheep,  between  the  rams  and  the  bucks  0,  and 
the  word  for  ram,  appears  to  be  used  as  actual  synonym 

for  ‘prince’;  so  GB,  Kon.,  Hwb.,  with  less  certainty  as  to  identi¬ 
fication  BDB  17b,  1 8a.  Hav.  has  collected  similar  reff.  from  the 
Gr.,  Arab.,  and  OPers.,  and  Bev.  instances  Arab.  kab$  ‘ram’  = 
‘warrior’;  for  a  compilation  of  references  on  these  animals  s. 
Bochart,  Hierozoicon ,  2,  cc.  43.  51.  For  the  horns  as  type  of 
strength  s.  Comm,  at  78,  here  they  represent  the  two  constituent 
parts  of  an  empire.  The  moments  of  the  vision  of  the  horns 
well  represent  the  relation  of  Media  and  Persia  in  power  and 
time.  The  other  ‘beasts’  that  could  not  stand  up  against  them 
presuppose  c.  7.  Persia  was  the  Far-Oriental  empire  to  the 
Semitic  world,  hence  the  expansion  only  to  three  points  of  the 
compass  is  stated,  although,  against  some  comm.,  the  far-east¬ 
ern  conquests  of  Persia  were  known,  cf.  Est.  i1  ‘from  India  to 
Ethiopia’;  accordingly  (&  adds  ‘to  the  east.’  ‘Act  greatly’  is 
preferable  to  AV  ‘become  great,’  RW  JV  ‘magnify  self’;  the 
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vb.  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  e.g.,  of  God,  Ps.  i262, 3,  more  often 
in  a  bad  sense,  so  below  w.8-  n- 25,  Jer.  4s26* 42,  Job  195,  etc., 
with  the  attendant  nuance  of  affectation  =  ‘act  big';  cf.  the 
‘  mouth  speaking  big  things/  720. 

3.  inx]  For  use  as  indef.  art.  s.  on  nn  231;  0  om.,  <&  eva  (jiyav. — 
a'.n ,-?]  Bis  and  v.7.  The  pointing  must  be  explained  as  ill’s  combina¬ 
tion  of  du.  and  pi.;  cf.  Pr.  28s- 18,  and  for  the  other  exx.  s.  Stade, 
Lehrb.,  §339.  N.b.  the  problem  of  the  duals  in  c.  7,  s.  at  v.8. — auipm] 
Orig.  (5,  0U  om.  as  superfluous. — nuirn]  Classical  Heb.  would  use 
man. — nnnao]  =  ‘afterwards/  cf.  Dt.  1310,  etc.  <S  attaches  to  v.4. — 
4.  ruus]  So  the  Pael,  of  an  ox  Dt.  3317,  of  a  sheep  Eze.  3421.  For  the 
use  of  the  ppl.  as  secondary  predicate  s.  other  cases  inf.,  e.g.,  vv.7-13.  It 
is  rare  in  early  Heb.,  but  note  a  case  in  Nu.  n10. — For  ‘west,  north  and 
south’  of  $  <5  has  ‘east,  north,  west  and  south,’  prob.  understanding 
as  n?s  (‘the  ^ay-rise’!).  Orc  (A  106  230  al.)  has  plus  [votov]  xal 
X:@a,  a  gloss  explaining  xaxa  0xXaaaav;  so  for  v.5. — (&  has 
6xtaa)  [ajxou],  by  scribal  error,  eonjaav  evomov  >  ear.  crnsto;  <£Smg 
correctly. — psyjn]  Correct  pf.  with  zmzt'-consec.,  and  so  Snjm. — 
Snjn]  For  such  intrans.  (operative)  Hifils  cf.  GK  §53,  f,  and  Arab, 
stem  IV,  Wright,  Gr.  1,  §45,  Rem.  c. 


5-7.  The  vision  of  the  one-horned  buck  and  his  contest  with 
the  ram.  5.  And  I  was  discerning ,  and  behold ,  a  buck  coming 
from  the  west  over  the  whole  earth  and  not  touching  the  ground 
[earth];  and  the  buck  had  a  conspicuous  horn  between  his  eyes . 

6.  And  he  came  to  the  two-horned  ram  which  I  had  seen  standing 
in  front  of  the  stream ,  and  he  ran  at  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power . 

7.  And  I  saw  him  coming  close  to  the  ram ,  and  he  was  enraged 

against  him ,  and  he  smote  the  ram  and  broke  his  two  horns ;  and 
there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him ,  but  he  cast  him 
down  to  the  ground  and  trampled  him ,  and  there  was  none  to  deliver 
the  ra?n  from  him.  The  fresh  moment  is  introduced  by  a  further 
statement  of  the  seer’s  continued  observation.  Cf.  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  little  horn  78,  'I  was  contemplating.’  The  vb. 
translated  ‘discern’  means  ‘to  distinguish/  ‘to  make  out’  ob¬ 
jects,  and  then,  as  later  in  the  book,  e.g.,  v.27,  ‘to  understand/ 
intellegere.  For  the  buck  (or  he-goat,  Heb.  ‘goat-buck’)  as  type 
of  power  and  so  a  synonym  for  princes,  cf.  Is.  149  ||  E'U 

pks  vnnjj,  Zee.  io3  D'Tinj;  ||  D'jn  (sheep  as  oppressed  by 
goats).  The  relation  between  the  two  animals,  the  ram  and  the 
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goat,  is  not  that  of  worth,  as  in  the  descending  series  in  the 
visions  of  the  metals  and  the  beasts  in  cc.  2  and  7,  but  of  power. 
The  goat  naturally  overcomes  the  ram,  just  as  in  Eze.  347  and 
Zech.  io3  the  Lord  must  intervene  between  his  people,  the  feeble 
sheep,  and  the  rough  goats.  The  wild  goat,  of  some  species,  is 
a  fierce  enough  animal  to  be  represented  in  the  contests  of  Gib 
gamesh,  s.  W.  H.  Ward,  Cylinders  and  Other  Ancient  Oriental 
Seals ,  nos.  19  Jf.  Hav.  aptly  cites  a  vision  related  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Sulla ,  c.  28:  there  was  seen  a  vision  of  two  large  goats 
fighting,  attacking  and  receiving  blows,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
men  fighting — which  presaged  the  fall  of  the  younger  Marius. 
The  view  that  the  goat  was  taken  to  symbolize  Alexander’s  em¬ 
pire  because  the  goat  figures  in  the  legends  of  the  Macedonian 
house  and  the  composition  of  Macedonian  place-names  ( e.g ., 
the  old  residence  of  the  dynasty  /Egae  and  the  Macedonian  epi¬ 
thet  iEgeades)  was  proposed  by  Medus,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  some  comm.,  e.g.,  Hav.,  dEnv.;  but  this  habit  of  finding 
f inner  (secondary)  conformities’  (Hav.)  between  the  type  and 
the  object  has  ever  been  one  of  the  fallacies  of  interpretation  of 
the  book.  Had  correspondences  of  this  kind  been  chosen,  rather 
the  two-horned  ram  would  have  typified  Alexander,  who,  acc. 
to  Clem.  Alex.,  Cohort,  ad  gentes ,  iv  (ed.  Potter,  1,  p.  48),  had 
himself  represented  with  two  horns  to  prove  himself  the  son  of 
the  ram-headed  Libyan  Ammon,  a  trait  which  appears  in  the 
Seleucide  coinage  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  Arabic  epithet  for 
Alexander  Du  l-karnain,  1  he-of-the- two-horns  ’  (e.g.,  Koran,  18. 
82),  the  exact  equivalent,  by  the  way,  of  D\Tlp  the  epi¬ 
thet  for  the  Pers.  ram  in  v.7.  See  Hav.,  p.  258,  vLeng.,  p.  369, 
giving  the  elder  literature,  and  Babelon,  l.c.  in  Comm,  at  78. 
The  single  horn  of  the  goat,  as  v.8  certainly  shows,  represents 
the  first  of  the  Greek  dynasty,  the  great  Alexander.  The  uni¬ 
corn  animal  has  its  prototype  in  the  Bab.-Ass.  monuments,  e.g., 
the  sirussu,  and  other  representations  of  one-horned  animals,  a 
detail  which  arose  from  the  artist  depicting  the  animal  from  one 
side  so  that  the  two  horns  are  merged  into  one.  This  feature 
also  appears  in  the  archaic  inlaid  bulls  in  the  temple  discovered 
at  Tell  el  Obeid,  in  1923-24;  s.  Museum  Journal  (Univ.  Penna. 
Museum),  March,  1924,  cut  p.  26.  On  the  Biblical  1  unicorn’  in 
general  s.  Haupt,  SBOT  Psalms  (Eng.),  172  /.  For  the  plastic 
background  of  this  contest  of  beasts  Hav.  draws  attention  to 
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the  mythological  representations  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  and 
the  abundant  material,  from  the  art,  large  and  small,  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  corroborates  this  happy  comparison. 

Several  items  are  distinguished  in  the  he-goat’s  progress.  He 
comes  ‘from  the  west/  ‘He  went  over  the  whole  earth’:  comm, 
have  long  compared  the  description  of  Alex.’s  conquests  in 
1  Mac.  i3:  ‘He  went  through  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  took 
spoils  of  a  multitude  of  nations;  and  the  earth  was  quiet  before 
him,’  etc.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress,  ‘not  touching  the 
ground,’  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  classical  description  of  Cyrus, 
Is.  4i2- 3,  who  ‘pursues  and  passes  on  in  peace,  Not  going  on  the 
road  with  his  feet.’  VLeng.  cites  a  Classical  parallel  from  Verg., 
Am .,  vii,  806/.,  e.g.}  ‘Ferret  iter,  celeres  nec  tingeret  aequore 
plantas.’  The  ‘conspicuous  horn’  is  Alexander;  for  the  much- 
mooted  adj.  as  rendered  after  the  most  ancient  and  most  com¬ 
mon  authority  s.  Note.  6.  7  capitally  describe  the  impetuosity 
of  Alex.’s  attack  upon  Persia  and  the  helpless,  utter  fall  of  that 
empire.  This  and  the  following  v.  (with  the  echoes  in  1020, 
ii3- 4)  give  us  the  only  memory  of  the  great  Alexander  definitely 
preserved  by  the  Jews  in  their  Scriptures. 

5.  p3D]  The  Hif.  —  ‘distinguish,  discern/  Cf.  Sopitd  7s. — 
O'Tjrn]  For  etymology  of  s.  Bev.,  GB;  the  word  is  Aram.,  occurring 
Ezr.  617  in  this  combination,  in  Heb.  2  Ch.  29 21,  Ezr.  835;  cf.  the  usual 
'yn  myt?;  inf.  v.21  *VDxn.  The  art.  in  'jm  is  inexplicable  and 

lacks  in  (8  0;  either  it  is  conformed  to  'yn  v.5  (cf.  a  case  in  Ecc.  io20, 
where  the  Kr.  corrects  the  art.  in  0 'wnn),  or  the  whole  vocable  should 
be  omitted,  and  so  actually  Orp  ignores  it;  this  Aquilanic  (?)  testimony 
is  noteworthy. — a^c]  The  word,  late  in  Heb.,  occurs  also  in  the  papp., 
e.g.y  APA  papp.  C,  D. — >uu  pa]  pN  has  become  a  sheer  negative,  so 
also  p3G  pN  v.27  ( q.v.)}  and  prob.  a  case  Pr.  2919  myc  pN  =  (S  ouy. 
uray.ouasTat  (s.  GB,  p.  603b).  Class.  Heb.  demands  unN,  which  Ehr. 
with  good  reason  requires  here,  as  lost  by  haplog. — Pi5]  All  recent 
comm.  tr.  'n  (which  recurs  at  v.8,  q.v.)  by  ‘conspicuous’  (JV)  or  the 
like,  after  the  Hex.  plus  in  (S  and  ©,  &  (xinncn),  It  ( insigne  =  AV  RVV 
‘notable’),  Jeph.,  Ra.,  most  early  Prot.  comm.  Comparison  may  be 
made  with  runs  2  Sa.  2321.  mm  is  a  noun  from  the  act.  ppl.  stem 
with  abstract  suffix;  cf.  Heb.  ^  =  Aram.  nH,  our  word  retaining 
the  Aram,  -a-;  cf.  Barth,  Nb .,  §98,  Brock.,  VG  1,  §126.  G.  Hoffmann, 
ZATW  1883,  pp.  95/.,  would  point  as  sup.  4.8-  17  and  in  Syr.,  but 
perhaps  that  case  should  be  revised  to  the  form  here.  The  noun  can 
mean  either  the  action  or  the  object  of  the  action.  But  Sa.  with  mu- 
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Sa“ab  and  AEz.  with  "piD2,  also  Gr.Ven  xipas  auixxXoxfjq  derive  the 
word  from  nn,  ‘ramify,  interlace.’  JDMich.,  Suppl.  i,  703,  proposed 
n'1T-,  ‘sharpness,’  so  deWette,  Bert.  As  for  the  Grr.,  ©  om.  'n,  which 
OrPC  Lu.  suppl.,  0£(*>pir7r6v.  Orig.  (5  ev,  i.e.,  rdg.  rnx  (which  Ehr.  pre¬ 
fers).  Cf.  <£>  sTEpoc  =  'n  v.8.  Hex.  adds  Oewp^tov.  The  adj.  nSu 
vv.s- 17  favors  and  the  common  interpretation. — 6.  Duipn  Sp]  Cf. 

*?p,  Ecc.  io20,  and  s.  GK  §128,  u;  for  the  Arab,  correspondents 
s.  Wright,  Gr.  2,  §81. — ncnn]  ©  mss,  supported  by  iGWzb  in  impetu , 
have  ev  &p|Afi,  error  for  ev  6py^,  which  Chrys.  reads. — 7.  vn'x-11]  The 
pf.  with  ‘weak,’  not  consec.  waw;  for  this  freq.  usage  of  later  Heb.  s. 
Driver,  Tenses ,  §133.  F.  T.  Kelley,  ‘The  Imperfect  with  Simple  Waw 
in  Hebrew,’  JBL  1920,  1-23,  cites,  pp.  21/.,  many  of  the  cases  in  Dan., 
and  attempts  to  pursue  his  thesis  that  there  is  some  purpose  in  the 
variation,  but,  as  this  case  proves,  in  vain. — Ssx]  Cf.  v.17  and  2  Ch. 
2S15,  uniquely  with  vb.  of  motion;  in  adverse  sense  also  io13. — innon'] 
The  Hithpalpel  also  n11,  in  a  variant  to  BSira  3816,  and  in  Syr.,  e.g.y 
Acts  1716. — n x  bis]  As  62  147  show,  Aq.  tr.  with  his  customary  a uv, 
and  so  in  subsequent  cases. — Sws]  ©  t£>  xpiy,  but  i£Wzb  in  ariete  in¬ 
dicates  orig.  ev,  which  is  read  by  62  147. — bi  ro  n>n  xSi]  Cf.  inf.  u15 
and  1  Sa.  2820. — Vx*?  Wd  mn  xS]  =  Vxd  px  Is.  529,  etc.;  b  is  posses¬ 
sive. 


8-12.  The  vision  of  the  great  horn,  continued,  of  the  four 
horns,  and  of  the  little  horn  that  grew  up.  8.  And  the  buck 
was  acting  exceeding  greatly ;  and  when  he  was  strong ,  the  great 
horn  was  broken  ;  and  there  came  up  [gloss,  conspicuousness  ]  four 
in  its  place  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  9.  And  out  of  one  of  them 
came  forth  another  horn ,  a  little  one ,  and  it  waxed  exceeding  great , 
toward  the  south  and  toward  the  east  [gloss,  and  toward  the  Desire}. 
The  buck  stands  consistently  for  the  Greek  empire;  its  founder 
Alexander,  the  great  horn,  ‘was  broken.’  The  four  kingdoms, 
represented  by  the  four  horns,  are  apparently  the  four  kingdoms 
of  the  Diadochi,  Macedonia  (under  Cassander),  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor  (Lysimachus),  ‘Asia’  or  Syria  (Seleucus),  Egypt 
(Ptolemy).  These  suitably  correspond  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  west,  north,  east,  south.  The  passage  is  cited  at  xi5. 
Behr.’s  criticism  upon  this  view  is  the  query:  “What  one  of  the 
readers  of  our  book  knew  of  this;  and  if  he  did  how  did  it  con¬ 
cern  him?”  However,  the  traditional  remains  of  the  ancient 
proud  monarchies  must  have  long  survived.  This  has  been  the 
almost  constant  interpretation  of  the  four,  with  variations  as 
to  the  names  of  the  Diadochi,  since  the  beginning:  of  Hipp.,  iv, 
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26,  Jer.,  Theodt.,  Aph.  Syr.,  Polych.,  with  the  modern  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  who  find  here  the  Roman  and  post-Roman  ages. 
For  the  alleged  gloss  in  v.8  s.  Note.  In  v.9  a  slight  amendment  of 
the  orig.  text  has  been  made,  following  Bev.  and  most  subse¬ 
quent  comm.,  viz.,  by  the  shifting  and  change  of  one  letter  (D 
to  n),  making  the  orig.  ‘a  horn  out  of  a  little ’  (whatever  that 
may  mean)  read  ‘  another  horn,  a  little  one/  which  is  the  exact 
Heb.  equivalent  of  the  Aram,  in  78.  If  Ant.  Epiph.  be  meant 
there,  he  must  be  found  here.  By  the  expansion  of  the  horn 
toward  the  south  are  meant  Ant.’s  campaigns  in  Egypt,  only 
frustrated  by  Rome,  and  by  that  ‘to  the  east ’  the  prospected 
campaigns  against  Parthia,  beginning  166-5,  which  terminated 
in  his  death  in  Elymais  165-4.  A  third  point  of  direction  is 
given  in  ‘to  the  Delight/  which  is  commonly  interpreted  as 
in  the  several  Eng.  VSS,  ‘the  pleasant/  or  ‘glorious/  or  ‘beau¬ 
teous  (land)/  on  the  basis  of  ii16-  41,  which  passages,  however, 
have  the  desiderated  word  ‘land.’  The  Note  argues  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  phrase  as  a  gloss,  which  cannot  have  the  alleged 
mng.  by  itself,  which  was  not  so  translated  by  the  VSS  and 
early  comm.,  and  which  is  absurd  when  aligned  with  two  given 
points  of  the  compass,  in  which  matter  the  book  is  remarkably 
accurate. 

10.  And  it  waxed  great  even  to  the  host  of  heaven ,  and  it  made 
fall  to  the  earth  some  of  the  hosty  yea  of  the  stars  some  of  them  it 
trampled .  With  few  exceptions,  to  be  noted  below,  the  universal 
interpretation  of  ‘the  host  of  heaven’  and  its  synonym  ‘the 
stars’  is  that  they  refer  tropically  to  God’s  people:  Jer.,  ‘the 
sons  of  Israel,  who  are  intrenched  by  the  help  of  angels’;  Polych. 
definitely,  ‘the  Maccabees’;  Aph.  Syr.,  ‘the  sacerdotal  order’; 
and  so  variously  the  subsequent  views,  on  which  no  improvement 
has  been  made  since  Pole’s  digest:  the  Church,  the  saints,  etc. 
For  the  trope  of  the  stars  we  are  referred  to  123,  ‘they  shall 
shine  ...  as  the  stars/  cf.  Mt.  1343.  (On  the  Judaistic  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  saints  and  the  stars  s.  Volz,  Jiid .  Esch .,  360  ff.) 
This  interpretation  of  ‘the  host  (frO¥)  of  heaven’  is  obtained 
from  the  word  in  its  commonplace  sense  of  ‘army/  etc.,  and 
hence  of  the  Maccabees,  etc.;  or  as  of  ‘service’  and  so  techni¬ 
cally  ‘liturgical  service’  of  the  priests,  e.g.,  Nu.  4s3, 

S24,  etc.  (s.  Lexx.).  But  none  can  easily  understand  ‘the  host 
of  heaven’  otherwise  than  of  ‘the  heavenly  host/  which  is  rein- 
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forced  by  the  synonymous  ‘  stars  7  and  by  the  phrase  ‘  Prince  of 
the  host/  v.10  =  ‘God  of  hosts/  etc.  Evidently  Ant.’s  presump¬ 
tion  against  heaven  and  its  denizens  is  referred  to.  The  difficulty 
of  the  common  interpretation  is  felt  by  Jer.,  who  tr.  in  his 
comm.  ‘ uelut  stellas  coeli,’  and  Keil,  who  insists  that  this  is  a 
vision  in  which  the  host  and  the  stars  only  figure  earthly  affairs. 
For  the  customary  interpretation  ref.  is  made  to  En.  46b  ‘These 
are  they  who  judge  the  stars  of  heaven,  And  raise  their  hands 
against  the  Most  High,  And  tread  upon  the  earth  and  dwell 
upon  it/  where  the  comm,  (e.g.,  Beer,  Cha.)  interpret  ‘the  stars’ 
from  the  common  understanding  of  the  word  here;  but  rather, 
the  stars  and  the  Most  High  are  grouped  together  as  heavenly 
ones.  (Cha.  attempts  to  rewrite  the  v.  in  En.  so  as  to  make  it 
agree  almost  verbatim  with  that  in  Dan.)  Hav.  notes  the  citation 
in  2  Mac.  910,  ‘And  the  man  that  a  little  afore  supposed  himself 
to  touch  the  stars  of  heaven  (following  (g’s  plus  ‘of  heaven7), 
no  one  could  endure  for  his  stench/  which  definitely  agrees  with 
the  interpretation  here  followed.  There  is  another  passage  in 
the  Bible,  ignored  by  the  comm,  here,  which  cites  and  interprets 
the  v.,  viz.,  Rev.  124,  where,  of  the  great  dragon  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  it  is  told  that  ‘his  tail  sweeps  the  third  of  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  casts  them  to  the  earth7  (with  independent 
tr.,,  efiaXev  eh  t.  7  rjv).  Gunk  el  naturally  handled  this  passage 
as  a  mythological  trait,  Schopfung ,  387  ( cf .  Bousset,  ad  loc.): 
“This  can  only  be  understood  as  an  aetiological  myth.  The  Bab. 
science  found  in  the  heaven  a  vacant  space,  the  origin  of  which 
is  to  be  explained  by  this  myth. 77  The  present  writer’s  result  is 
that  the  allusion  was  to  Ant.’s  God-defying  arrogance,  for  which 
the  seer  had  in  mind  the  classical  diatribe  against  Babel  in  Is. 
14,  esp.  w.12-15.  That  blasphemous  monarch’s  defiance  of  the 
gods  in  general  was  part  at  least  of  the  Jewish  tradition,  s.  n 
36-3g,  wi th.  which  cf .  the  general  statement  in  1  Mac.  i41  of  Ant.’s 
edict  against  the  Religion.  This  view,  independently  reached, 
was  more  than  anticipated  by  G.  F.  Moore  in  his  article,  ‘Daniel 
viii.  9-14 7  in  JBL  15  (1896),  193-7.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
this  summary  but  compelling  paper.  He  notes,  inter  al.,  the 
sacrilegious  attempt  of  Ant.  upon  the  temple  of  Nanaea  in  Ely- 
mais.  As  Moore  observes,  the  stars  are  frequently  identified 
with  gods,  e.g.,  Dt.  419,  Is.  2421  ff*,  En.  801.  He  notes  that  this 
interpretation  has  been  maintained  by  Smend,  ZATW  4,  201., 
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and  Alttest.  Religions  geschichte2,  452,  and  with  this  view  agrees 
a  brief  remark  by  Volz,  l.c.,  361.  And  last  but  not  least,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Jephet  in  the  10th  cent,  gave  the  same  interpreta¬ 
tion:  “Then  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  had  risen  to  the  host 
of  heaven  and  thrown  some  of  them  down.  ‘  The  host  of  heaven  ’ 
very  likely  refers  to  the  seven  planets,  Saturn  and  sarka  (?). 
Then  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  trampled  the  stars  on  the 
ground;  and  then  as  though  the  horn  went  in  to  the  captain  of 
the  host  and  the  mightiest  of  it;  but  it  does  not  say  that  the 
horn  did  anything  with  the  captain  of  the  host  more  than  that 
‘it  magnified  itself. ’” 

11.  12  constitute  crescendo  the  most  difficult  short  passage 
of  the  bk.  The  early  VSS  read  the  same  quantum  of  text;  this 
is  true  even  of  the  expanded  and  disfigured  text  of  <§  when  it  is 
shorn  of  its  glosses.  For  the  texts  of  the  VSS,  which  give  but 
little  help,  s.  Note  at  end  of  the  chap.  11  presents  less  difficulty 
of  the  two:  And  even  up  to  [i.e.,  right  up  to  the  face  of]  the  Prince 
of  the  host  he  acted  greatly  [cf.  v.4],  and  hy  him  [or,  from  him ] 
was  removed  [so  ]yr.;  Kt.  he  removed ]  the  Constant  (sacrifice),  and 
was  rejected  the  place  of  his  [i.e,,  the  Prince’s]  sanctuary.  ‘The 
Prince  of  the  host’  (properly  a  military  term,  generalissimo, 
Gen.  2 122  and  often)  is  the  same  as  ‘the  Prince  of  princes’  (cf. 
‘  God  of  gods/  247,  q.v.)  and  can  be  none  other  than  God,  ‘  the 
God  of  Hosts/  as  is  accepted  by  almost  all  comm.,  even  those 
who  take  ‘the  host/  v.10,  in  a  contrary  sense.  Aph.  Syr.,  Grot, 
are  consistent  with  the  prevailing  exegesis  of  that  v.  in  finding 
in  the  prince  of  the  host  the  high  priest  Onias;  for  this  sacerdotal 
use  of  ‘prince’  cf.  1  Ch.  24s,  etc.  Polych.  finds  here  ‘the  presid¬ 
ing  angel  of  the  nation/  and  AEz.  Michael,  following  the  clew 
of  the  use  of  the  word  for  angels  in  io13- 20,  cf.  Jos.  514;  in  Targ. 
to  Ps.  1377  Michael  is  the  prince  of  Jerusalem.  The  combination 
of  the  vb.  with  the  prep,  is  very  pregnant,  ‘right  up  to’;  again 
with  reminiscence  of  Is.  14,  e.g.,  v.14.  In  the  pron.  ‘he/  vs.  the 
fern,  (‘it’)  otherwise  depending  upon  the  gender  of  ‘horn/  the 
writer  has  inadvertently  dropped  his  figure;  it  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  by  critics  that  even  a  writer’s  autograph  may  contain 
errors,  vs.  vGall,  Einheitlichkeit,  51,  and  Moore,  l.c.,  197,  who 
would  read  the  fern.  We  may  take  it  that  the  ultimate  sense  of 
the  variations  ‘by  him  .  .  .  was  removed’  and  ‘from  him  (i.e., 
God)  he  removed/  is  the  same.  ‘From  him’  is  the  rendering  of 
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B  RW  JV;  ‘by  him/  i.e.,  the  horn,  of  Grr.,  AV;  the  former 
interpretation  is  more  commonly  adopted.  The  conflict  of  voices 
between  the  Kt.  and  Kr.,  which  is  as  old  as  the  VSS,  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  contrary  interpretations  of  the  prep.  ‘The  Con¬ 
stant/  TDHn,  is  the  technical  abbreviation  for  the  ‘constant 

holocaust7  or  ‘whole  burnt-offering  of  perpetuity/  TEH 

which  in  the  late  ritual  of  Judaism  was  offered  in  a  lamb  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  of  every  day;  cf.  921  and  Ex.  29s8-42;  see  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch.  2,  221  /.,  and  Edersheim,  The  Temple ,  c.  8.  Cf. 
oXo/cavTchfiara  fcvpico  to  7 rpouvov  fcal  to  heCKcvov f  1  Esd.  549. 
The  abbreviated  term  appears  only  here  and  w.12-  13,  n31,  1211 
in  the  Bible,  but  is  common  in  the  Talmud.  These  two  daily 
sacrifices  were  the  basis  and  expression  of  the  whole  cult,  and 
that  the  two  are  meant  is  proved  by  the  ‘  2300  evenings,  morn¬ 
ings/  v.14,  which  figure  is  to  be  divided  by  two  to  obtain  the 
number  of  days.  The  word  for  ‘place/  ]*DD,  not  the  usual 
DlpD,  is  rare,  implying  a  construction,  a  base,  e.g.,  Ezr.  3s  (the 
base  of  the  altar),  Ps.  8915,  or  a  dwelling,  and  so  used  esp.  of 
God’s  abode,  either  on  earth,  e.g .,  Is.  45,  or  in  heaven,  1  Ki.  839. 
The  vb.  here  translated  ‘was  rejected’  is  generally  rendered 
‘was  cast  down/  as  in  vv.7- 12.  But  the  vb.  implies  both  ‘throw 
down’  and  ‘throw  away/  deiicere  and  reiicere,  e.g.,  Neh.  926,  = 
‘despise/  and  this  nuance  is  properly  proposed  here  by  Ehr.  As 
Dr.  remarks,  the  temple  does  not  seem  to  have  been  literally 
‘cast  down’;  however,  it  is  described  as  having  been  ‘laid  waste 
like  a  wilderness’  and  ‘trampled  down/  1  Mac.  i39,  345;  acc.  to 
448,  the  Jews  ‘  (re)built  the  holy  place.’ 

12 a.  And  a  host  shall  be  given  (or,  set)  upon  (or,  against)  the 
Constant  in  iniquity ;  so  literally.  The  gender  agreement  be¬ 
tween  subj.  and  vb.  is  most  improbable,  and  the  future  tense 
is  out  of  place.  Attempts  at  translation  may  be  exemplified 
from  T$:  robur  autem  datum  est  ei  contra  luge  sacrificium  propter 
peccata  ;  so  practically  ®  —  GV  AV,  but ‘a  host’  for  robur  ;  RVV 
JV,  ‘and  the  host  was  given  over  to  it  together  with  (following 
the  Zurich  Bible,  also  CBMich.)  the  continual  burnt-offering 
through  transgression’;  Dr.,  ‘and  a  host  (or,  a  warfare)  was  un¬ 
dertaken  against  the  continual  burnt-offering  with  transgression 
(i.e.,  wickedly)’;  etc.  Grot,  interprets  ‘host’  of  Ant.’s  garrison 
in  the  Akra.  Sa.  om.  the  prep.,  ‘  the  stars  (so  throughout/ 
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laid  low  the  Constant/  Ra.,  Calv.  think  of  ‘a  determined  time’ 
( ?) ;  Hav.  of  a  corps  of  Jews  who  had  perverted  to  (‘  were  given 
to’)  the  innovation,  and  somewhat  similarly  vLeng.,  but  ‘were 
surrendered  to/  For  the  first  word  of  the  v.,  ‘and  a  host/ 
the  Grr.  depart  peculiarly  from  in  finding  a  vb.,  s.  Note  at 
end  of  the  chap. ;  but  no  help  to  the  sense  is  obtained.  Emenda¬ 
tion  has  naturally  been  attempted.  VGall,  p.  51,  deletes 
(but  hardly  on  the  authority  of  the  Grr.,  as  he  and  Lohr  allege), 
corrects  the  vb.  into  a  past,  ]rum,  om.  the  prep,  ‘in  [sin]/ 

and  so  obtains,  ‘und  es  wurde  gelegt  auf  das  tagliche  Opfer 
Frevel/  which  Mar.  follows.  Moore,  p.  196,  following  Bert., 
also  om.  reads  jrifi*i,  and  tr.,  ‘and  it  (the  horn)  put 

on  the  daily  sacrifice  the  Iniquity/  He  eft.  the  ‘desolating 
Iniquity/  v.13  =  ‘the  Abomination  of  Desolation/  927,  etc.  But 
such  an  obscure  expression  as  ‘putting  the  Iniquity  on  the  sac¬ 
rifice  *  can  only  be  defended  by  stressing  the  element  of  inten¬ 
tional  obscurity.  Bert.,  who  preceded  in  this  line  of  emendation, 
tr.  TEH  place  of  the  Constant/  and  eft.  Gen.  28s.  But 

we  expect  such  a  phrase  as  is  found  in  1  Mac.  67,  to  (38e\vyp,a 
0  (ifco&ofjLTjcrev  iirl  to  dvenaerr^ptov.  Jahn,  who  regards  v.12  as 
a  doublet  to  v.11,  has  a  similar  interpretation,  but  retaining 
in  which  he  finds  ‘filth/  and  tr.,  ‘und  Unrath  (?) 

wird  freventlich  an  das  bestandige  Opfer  getan/  For  another 
essay  might  be  proposed  jrU  ifTUSM  (borrowing  a  noun  from 

the  Aram.;  a  similar  opinion  given  by  PsSa.,  but  with  ref.  to 
the  divine  will) :  ‘  and  his  will  he  set  against  (or,  upon)  the  Con¬ 
stant/  But  emendations  are  not  better  than  plausible. 

12 b.  And  it  east  down  truth  to  the  ground ,  and  it  wrought  and 
prospered:  so  Eng.  VSS.  But  the  sequence  of  the  Heb.  tenses, 
better  observed  by  U,  is  difficult.  The  subj.  of  the  fern.  vbs. 
would  be  ‘the  horn/  By  rdg.  the  first  vb.  as  a  pass,  and  with 
waw  consec.  (qVw*m  for  7[^rfi),  with  2MSS  de  R.,  the  VSS, 

vGall,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  is  obtained,  ‘and  the  truth  was  cast  down 
to  the  ground/  But  ‘the  horn’  must  still  be  understood  as  the 
subj.  of  the  following  vbs.,  niT^TH  .  .  .  w  ;  these  perfs. 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  frequentative,  ‘was  doing/  etc. 
Moore,  denying  this  probability,  makes  the  observation  that 

these  vbs.  may  have  been  introduced  here  from  v.24,  a  likely  sug- 
22 
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gestion,  relieving  the  change  of  subjects.  ‘The  truth/  nDtt,  is 
not  the  abstract  truth,  as  in  i  Esd.  413ff*,  but  the  True  Religion 
as  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  esp.  the  Thorah  ( cf .  the  concrete 
use  of  EHp),  and  so  min  Mai.  26;  cf.  the  Pauline  y 
aXyOeia  ev  ra>  voficp  R0m.  220.  So  Ra.,  AEz.,  and  most  recent 
comm.  A  concrete  historical  ref.  is  found  in  Ant.’s  destruction 
of  the  sacred  books,  1  Mac.  i54ff\  The  Gr.  paraphrase,  y  Stfcaio- 
crvvy  (so  (g  at  813),  is  not  so  ‘flat’  as  Hav.  judges,  for  there  is 
meant  ‘the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  Law’;  XfcSHIp.  For 
‘wrought  and  prospered’  cf.  2  Ch.  3121,  etc.;  for  ‘do,  work’  used 
absolutely  cf.  ii28-  30- 32,  Ps.  2232,  etc.,  mostly  of  divine  activity. 

8.  d  of  time  at  which,  as  often;  cf.  on  nyeo  416;  for  the  phrase 

cf.  mpiro  ii2. — n'!'v1]  ©  (at  least  B  V  130)  Orp  Lu.  om.,  and  R  follows 
suit;  but  the  early  presence  of  a  word  here  is  attested  by  (5  exspa,  i.e.y 
as  and  so  Orc.  (A  plus  xspaxa  is  also  read  by  (§  ©  R.)  <&’s  rdg. 

has  been  accepted  by  Gratz,  Bev.,  Kamp.,  Pr.,  Dr.,  Lohr,  Cha.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  (S  renders  rmn,  v.5,  as  though  it  were  nnx,  and  its 
testimony  may  not  be  accepted  too  easily  here.  Ehr.  remarks  that  the 
order  should  be  nn nx  yaix,  cf.  125.  It  is  best  to  regard  min  as  an  early 
gloss,  relating  the  v.  to  v.5.  Ra.  tr.  by  nxns,  and  Behr.  compares  the 
word  with  Eze.  i5,  which  awkwardly  gives  another  sense  than 

here  in  v.5,  while  we  should  expect  a  or  nxino,  cf.  v.15.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  interpretation  attempts  to  relate  the  word  with  v.5;  so  &  pmncn; 
the  early  Prot.  comm.,  AV  RVV  CBMich.,  Rosen.,  vLeng.,  Ilitz.,  Stu., 
Keil,  Mein.,  al.,  with  various  interpretative  essays.  Sa.  and  AEz.  repeat 
their  interpretations  from  v.5,  and  so  JDMich.,  Bert. — mnn  yznxV 
D'Dw’n]  Cf.  72,  ii4.  Behr.  notes  that  h  is  not  necessarily  Sx,  and  should 
be  translated  xaxa,  as  in  Is.  321,  desiring  to  forestall  an  exact  historical 
interpretation;  but  the  parallelism  of  the  four  horns  and  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  may  be  objected  to  this  fine  point. 

9.  an?]  For  lack  of  agreement  in  gender  with  antecedent  s.  on 

onxpn  i5;  also  mss  pD. — x>n]  For  similar  lack  of  agreement  s.  GK 
§145,  7. — nns  Pi5]  For  rt.  s.  GB  191a,  with  bibliog¬ 

raphy.  Bev.  suggested  the  correction  nT>-3f  n"vv-  PP  =  exactly  nnx  pp 
m^T  7s,  accepted  by  all  subsequent  comm.  exc.  Behr.  and  adopted 
here;  n.b.  the  similarity  of  s  and  n  in  the  papp.  Graetz  had  earlier  pro¬ 
posed  omitting  d.  The  troublesome  word  has  provoked  a  large  number 
of  conjectures.  (1)  With  d  regarded  as  the  prep.:  Bert.  tr.  adjectivally, 
‘  kleinwinzig/  so  Ges.,  Thes.,  805,  i.e.,  ‘of  a  small  character/  eft. 

Ru.  220,  on  which  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  form  unamended 
(vs.  U'Sxid  in  KittePs  marg.)  has  its  counterpart  in  an  Arab,  idiom  of 
min,  s.  Wright,  Gr.  2,  p.  13S,  B-D.  Zock.  obtains  an  adv.  phrase,  eft. 
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:rs'  p  28,  and  tr.  ‘in  a  small  way.’  V  Leng.proposed  a  nominal  use, 
‘von  Kleinheit,’  eft.  pxo  Is.  4124,  cf.  GB10  e  parnis  initiis ,  and  Behr., 
‘von  geringerer  Wiirde.’  Or,  regarding  p  as  comparative,  CBMich.  eft. 
Vans  minus  qitam  Manilas ,  Ps.  6210,  pxs  plusquam  non ,  Jer.  106;  and 
so  Kon.,  Syntax,  §352,  z,  Uivb.,  s.v.,  desiderates  minus  quam  parua.  On 
this  vLeng.  remarks  that  ‘more  than  a  little’  can  also  mean  ‘ziemlich 
gross,’  and  so  he  acutely  explains  the  laxupov  of  the  Grr.  Or  (2)  another 
form  is  found:  Ew.,  Lehrb.,  §270,  b,  n.  1,  suggested  the  ppl.  nT*P, 
which  Behr.  criticises,  since  it  must  mean  ‘becoming  small’  (or  ‘doing 
small  things’).  Others,  as  cited  by  CBMich.,  compared  ’'>’1?  Gen. 
1920,  here  s  with  dag.  euphonicum ,  and  so  Barth.,  Nb.,  §165,  finds  a 
unique  mi  kill  adj.  form,  with  which  he  eft.  the  (dubious)  Akk.-Aram. 
7 nisken.  And  (3)  the  Aram.  rt.  n;*s,  in  act.  forms  ‘despise,’  is  compared, 
so  Ra.,  who  tr.  mjnxa  and  eft.  Ob2,  while  JDMich.,  Suppl.,  2124,  in 
agreement  with  Syr.  Pael  tr.  ‘blaspheming.’  EVV  follow  U  ( modicum ) 
and  early  Prot.  comm,  in  translating  as  an  adj.,  ‘little.’  <£  rd.  xepac 

fcyupbv  ev  =  ©  x.  ev  l &  tr.  hfD  ‘little’  =  U.  IGWzb,  cornu  in 

uirtute ,  i.e.,  understanding  ev  as  ev  and  manipulating  icy.  accordingly. — 
■w]  Also  as  adv.,  Is.  5612,  BSira  813  =  BAram.  http. — Vxi  Vx 

Sxi  mrsn]  <S  rd.  the  three  terms,  ext  pecjTfjixgpiav,  dvaxoX&q, 

^oppav,  i.e.,  osn  as  though  pcxn;  0  only  the  first  and  third,  xpb?  t. 
votov,  t.  BuvapLtv,  i.e.,  'osn  as  ioxn,  as  v.10  (in  Q  230  232  233  =  A 
Buaiv  for  Buvapuv  by  easy  and  seductive  error);  Orp*c  Lu.  supply  the 
second  term,  dvaTo "kry.  &  om.  the  third  term.  The  eldest  evidence 
thus  supports  the  three  terms;  why©  om.  the  second  is  not  evident. 
There  is  no  reason  with  Houbigant  (cited  by  Bert.)  and  Jahn  to  accept 
(6’s  perversion  of  the  text  to  ‘the  north’;  it  is  interesting  that  Sa.  has  the 
same  interpretation,  ‘to  Syria  (el-sdm),  that  is,  the  north.’  The  third 
term  is  now  almost  universally  interpreted  as  =  osn  px  ii16-41,  so 
Prot.  comm,  generally  after  the  Jewish  comm.,  EW  (‘pleasant,  beau¬ 
teous  land’),  also  dEnv.,  Knab.  vs.  U.  But  how  can  the  word  in  itself 
stand  for  that  phrase?  Hardly  so  unless  that  phrase  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  and  here  were  a  reminiscence.  And  then  why  the  explicit  phrase 
later?  Parallels  offered,  e.g.,  ns  Eze.  44®  (Geier),  are  not  forcible  for 
this  context.  And  how  absurd  is  the  geography:  ‘to  the  south,  to  the 
east,  and  to  Palestine’!  Note  that  ©is  followed  by  Jer.,  contra  forti- 
tudmem,  the  latter  in  his  comm,  identifying  xas  v.10  with  ‘the  sons 
of  Israel,’  and  so  Polych.  In  sum,  the  oldest  exegesis  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  modern  interpretation.  If  &  deliberately  omitted  the  word,  this 
may  have  been  for  lack  of  a  suitable  understanding.  In  n16- 4l-  45  © 
tr.  '3-in  consistently  with  ca^aecv.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  Oi*n 
here  is  not  original  but  an  early  plus,  prob.  a  gloss  to  the  foil,  xax 
and  that  ©  actually  read  xax  here,  'ax  then  being  a  later  assimilation 
to  the  geographical  term 'ax  in  c.  11. 
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10.  D'omzjn  pi]  With  Piscator,  CBMich.,  al.,  waw  explicative,  ‘even 
of  the  stars/  cf.  Zech.  99,  ‘upon  an  ass  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  a  she- 
ass’  (Hitz.);  s.  on  onpi  17  410. — (&  goes  its  own  way  in  interpreta¬ 
tion;  for  D'Dtl’n  £0)^  t.  aaTepwv  tou  oupavou,  and  for  D'limDn  pi 

axo  t.  aaT£po)v  y..  iiub  aliTwv  (poss.  a  doublet).  (S  thus  identified  the 
host  with  the  stars.  The  vbs.  in  v.b  are  put  in  the  pass.,  ^20  —  eppaxOiq 
(v.11  =  ann),  cDsin  =  xaT£7:aTTQ9Tj.  0  tr.  Van  as  Kal,  Ixsoev,  with  the 
following  partitives  for  subject.  For  oddih  B  al.  auvs'zaTYjaav,  error 
for  0  -cev,  which  is  exhibited  in  Orp  Lu.  Q  42  230  A,  corroborated  by 
Ifiwzb  conculcauit . — 11.  udd]  The  prep,  can  be  used,  but  rarely,  with 
the  agent  after  the  pass.  Behr.  tr.  ‘  seinerseits/  but  which  ‘side’  he 
means  is  not  obvious. — ann  Kt.,  DT?  Kr.]  The  Hif.  has  the  mng.  ‘to 
lift  up/  and  then  ‘to  remove/  e.g.,  Is.  5714,  Eze.  2131,  and  so  constantly 
of  the  ritual  ‘removal ’  of  parts  of  sacrifice;  Behr.  finds  here  a  sarcastic 
allusion  to  ritual  practice.  The  pass.,  Hof.,  was  read  here  with  l£r.  by 
Grr.;  the  act.,  Hif.,  with  Kt.  by  B  i.e.,  by  the  4th  cent,  the  change  had 
come  in.  Prob.  the  change  was  made  so  as  to  define  the  antecedent  of 
udd.  The  Hof.  is  preferable  in  alignment  with  l-’f'l,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  with  Keit,  as  a  conformation  to  the  latter.  Ew.,  Lekrb.,  §115, 
d,  Olshausen,  Lehrb.,  §259,  b,  Kon.,  Lgb 1,  502  f,  Behr.  regard  the  Kt. 
as  an  antique  Hof.  form,  but  most  unnecessarily. — 1.  V’™]  With  weak 
waw .  Hitz.,  Kamp.  would  read  the  abs.  inf.  Hif.  ib'f-],  but  the  pass,  is 
supported  by  (&  and  prob.  by  0  (which  misread  the  Heb.). 

12.  sas]  For  the  assumed  fern,  gender  in  construction  with  pjn 
cf .  hkSd  Is.  402,  where,  however,  as  Bev.  notes,  the  vb.  can  be 

construed  as  act.,  ‘accomplished  her  service’;  for  discussion  of  the  gen¬ 
der  s.  reff.  in  GB.  All  interpretations  of  sox  are  unsuccessful;  s.  Comm. 
If  an  intrusion — although  some  word  was  found  here  by  (& — it  may  be 
a  gloss  on  'mm  v.9,  or  a  gloss  meant  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  terms  in 
v.13,  q.v. — ';VD2]  <S  apiapTcat,  understood  as  a  pi.  and  so  the  vb.  plural- 
ized  in  agreement  with  it,  but  originally  prob.  a  dative  =  apLapTtqc  (s. 
Note  at  end  of  chap.);  this  contradicts  the  position  of  scholars  who 
hold  that  <S  is  witness  to  as  nominative. — nn'Si’m  nnpjn]  Schultens, 
Animadv.,  326,  eft.  the  use  of  Arab.  jalala  with  the  impf.,  ‘he  was  doing 
so-and-so/  and  the  similar  use  of  njy?  in  1  Ki.  832,  also  below  in  n7 
(q.v.):  i.e.,  ‘he  did  prosperously/ 

13.  14.  The  angelic  announcement  of  the  term  of  the  vision. 
13a.  And  I  heard  one  Holy  one  speaking ,  and  another  [Heb.,  one] 
Holy  one  spoke  to  so-and-so  who  was  speaking.  ‘Holy  one/  &TTp, 
=  angel,  s.  on  C**Hp  410.  For  the  seer’s  ‘hearing  in’  on  an 
angelic  conversation  as  introduction  to  a  revelation  cf.  Zech. 
i12ff-,  27;  v.12  of  the  former  passage,  ‘  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke 
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and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  how  long?’  being  model  to  v.b  here. 
‘So-and-so’  (the  Heb.  word  here  is  a  hybrid)  may  be  used  where 
the  name  is  not  known,  e.g.,  1  Sa.  213,  Ru.  4*,or,at  least  in  Arabic 
narrative,  even  where  the  name  is  known,  but  it  is  tedious  or 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it;  here  the  title  of  the  addressee  may  be 
implied.  As  has  not  been  observed,  the  contents  of  the  first 
angel’s  Speaking’  must  be  the  details  of  w.10-12.  The  vision 
has  passed  from  the  visual  to  the  aural,  for  the  moments  of  that 
climax  could  not  be  seen.  136.  For  how  long  is  the  vision:  the 
Constant ,  and  the  desolating  Iniquity ,  the  giving  of  both  sanctuary 
and  host  to  trampling ?  I.e.}  What  is  the  term  of  this  shocking 
vision?  Cf.  pp  TJVlb  v.19.  ‘How  long,’  ViO  1JJ,  is  an  antique 

expression  of  religion,  appearing  constantly  in  the  Bab.  peniten- 
tials  (< adi  mat!) ;  for  example  of  the  repetitious  use  of  this  litur¬ 
gical  formula  s.  the  hymn  to  Ishtar  in  King,  Seven  Tablets  of 
Creation ,  1,  222  f.  =  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  u.  ^4ss.,  2,  66  Jf.;  the 
same  exclamative  use  in  the  Bible,  e.g .,  Ps.  64,  9013.  It  became 
frequent  in  apocalyptic  usage,  cf.  inf.  126,  2  Esd.  659,  etc.  (s.  Volz, 
Jiid.  Esch.y  162).  The  subsequent  items  are  epexegetical  to  ‘the 
vision,’  detailing  its  chief  contents.  The  translation  followed 
provisionally  above  is  the  one  based  on  the  Mass,  punctuation, 
which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  early  Prot.  comm.;  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  GV,  the  Eng.  VSS,  and  almost  all  scholars  who  will 
not  amend  the  text.  It  treats  the  ‘and’  in  fcSHpt  as  correlative 
to  the  following  ‘and,’  i.e .,  ‘both  .  .  .  and,’  a  usage  only  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  Heb.  (for  the  cases  s.  BDB,  p.  253a).  It  is  not, 
however,  the  construction  known  to  the  ancient  VSS,  although 
0  U  had  our  text  at  this  point.  But  we  might  easily  overcome 
the  unusual  syntax  by  reading  tSHp  inn  for  wHpl  fifi,  ‘his 

making  sanctuary  [and  host  a  trampling].’  The  problem  in  v.12 
anent  ‘host,’  which  we  gave  reason  for  deleting  there, 

continues  here,  and  all  the  attempted  translations,  ‘army,’  ‘cult,’ 
etc.,  are  contrary  to  the  sense  of  ‘host’  in  v.10,  q.v.  The  Grr. 
vary  from  2i  and  have  given  a  starting-point  for  emendations, 
for  which  s.  Berth.,  Graetz,  Beitriige,  388,  Bev.,  vGall,  p.  52, 
Moore,  l.c.  (. JBL  1896,  196).  The  first  two  terms  inquired  of 
are  the  Constant  and  the  Iniquity.  The  former  is  doubtless  im¬ 
proved  by  following  the  plus  of  the  Grr.,  y  apOeiaa  (with  Graetz, 
Bev.,  vGall,  Moore)  =  DVID,  i.e.,  ‘the  Constant  removed,’  cor- 
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responding  to  the  Kr.,  v.11  (Moore  prefers  ID  1H  after  1211). 
In  DDtT  ‘the  desolating  Iniquity/  we  would  have  a  de¬ 

scriptive  epithet  added  to  ‘the  Iniquity5  of  v.12,  understanding 
VUE  there  as  subject  and  omitting  the  prep.  -  ‘in.5  The  term 
is  then  equivalent,  as  Berth.,  Moore  note,  to  DEtT  ppt?  of  927, 
etc.,  the  disguised  term  for  ‘  the  abomination  which  he  built  on 
the  place  of  sacrifice/  1  Mac.  67.  And  Ra.  finds  in  ‘  the  Iniquity 5 
in  both  vv.  the  idol  that  was  set  up.  For  'V  pptf  s.  at  927. 
But  as  Dftu>  is  not  an  item  in  the  preceding  w.,  the  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  gloss  from  927.  Further,  on 
the  alleged  evidence  of  <§  Berth.,  Moore  delete  KDT1,  thus  re¬ 
moving  the  trouble  caused  by  this  word.  (S.  at  v.12;  again,  here 
as  there  (g  read  some  word  =  iprjficodrjcreTaL  in  its  place.)  For 
the  difficult  inf.  ‘giving/  vGall,  followed  by  Mar.,  proposes 

to  read  the  Nif.  1™,  ‘  the  Iniquity  was  set  up.5  Moore, 

following  Hitz.,  retains  nn,  regarding  it  as  postpositive  to  its 
obj.,  with  the  same  result  as  vGall;  a  parallel  for  this  hard  con¬ 
struction  is  adduced  from  Jer.  1013  IDH  ^lp^,  as  though  with 
AV  =  ‘when  he  utters  his  voice/  but  the  natural  mng.  is  given 
by  JV,  ‘at  the  sound  of  his  giving.5  Bev.  suggests  a  considerable 
amendment.  The  writer  would  propose  that  all  the  terms  after 
‘  (desolating)  Iniquity 5  are  a  series  of  glosses  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  from  terms  in  vv.10*  n*  12,  terms  that  provoked  inquiry: 

tnpi  nn  =  jnjn  itnpD  w.11* 12;  d sid  =  d DDin 

v.10.  Jeph.  has  a  similar  notion:  “How  long  shall  this  person 
last  who  shall  do  the  things  mentioned  in  the  v.,  which  are 
three:  giving,  the  sanctuary,  the  host?55  The  primarily  ab¬ 
stract  trip  ‘holiness/  is  here  used  of  the  concrete  ‘sanctuary5; 

so  often  of  holy  things,  occasionally  of  the  holy  place,  e.g.,  Ps. 
203,  and  ‘the  holy  of  holies.5  For  DD1D  (g  tear  cur  ctTrjfia,  © 
crvv7raTr)8r}<jeTai:  cf.  the  reminiscences  in  1  Mac.  345*  51,  460, 
2  Mac.  82,  Lu.  2124. 

14.  And  he  said  unto  him  [Si  unto  me}:  Unto  evenings  (and) 
mornings  two  thousand  three  hundred ;  and  the  sanctuary  shall  he 
vindicated.  All  the  primary  VSS  have  ‘unto  him5  = 

adopted  by  Berth,  and  recent  comm.,  in  place  of  The 

problem  of  the  v.  lies  in  the  computation  of  time:  Are  2,300 
evening-mornings  =  2,300  days  meant,  or,  counting  up  both 
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evenings  and  mornings,  1,150  days?  The  former  is  the  view  of 
(S  0  U  (g>  tr.  verbatim ),  which  add  ‘  days 5  to  the  numeral.  The 
Jewish  comm,  follow  suit  (with  various  calculations  of  the 
time),  and  such  is  the  predominant  opinion  of  the  early  Prot. 
comm.;  AV  gives  Mays’  for  ‘evenings  mornings,’  putting  the 
latter  in  the  marg.;  GV  similarly,  adding  ‘vom  Abend  gegen 
Morgen  zu  rechnen.’  So  Berth.,  Hav.,  vLeng.,  Stu.,  Keil,  Behr.; 
the  last  is  the  latest  defendant  of  this  view  among  the  comm. 
The  other  view,  i.e.,  1,150  days,  appears  first  in  Aph.  Syr., 
Polych.,  Jeph.;  Hipp.,  iv,  25,  agrees  with  it  by  rdg.  Xl^taL  (so 
also  HP  26  35)  for  i.e.,  1,300  days,  with  identifica¬ 

tion  with  the  2>/4  years.  It  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Prot. 
comm.,  and  since  Zock.  appears  to  be  now  the  prevailing  opinion; 
and  so  RW  JV,  ‘unto  2,300  evenings  and  mornings.’  The  de¬ 
cision  is  to  be  approved  for  the  reason  that  the  consummate 
sacrilege  consisted  in  the  suspension  of  the  Constant  sacrifices, 
of  which  there  were  two  a  day,  hence  2,300  of  them  =  1,150 
days;  as  we  might  say,  so  many  Matins  and  Vespers.  The  one 
philological  problem  lies  in  the  asyndeton,  ‘evenings  mornings’ 
((S  ©  It  have  ‘and’),  but  what  is  meant  is  patent  from  the  fuller 
statement  in  v.26,  ‘the  vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morning.’ 
For  these  words  as  technical  terms  of  the  two  Constants  cf. 
to  nrpcoivbv  /cal  to  Set\Lvov  1  Esd.  549.  Behr.  notes  a  parallel 
from  the  Hildebrandslied,  ‘sixty  summers  and  winters’  =  30 
years.  The  other  view  eft.  ‘it  was  evening  and  morning,  one 
day,’  Gen.  i5,  and  holds  that  ‘evening  morning’  =  vvx9r)p,epov 
(so  Grot.,  Berth.),  but  for  such  a  composition  of  two  nouns  no 
exx.  are  found  in  the  Semitic  outside  of  modern  dialects  (s. 
Brock.,  VG  1,  §248).  A  period  of  1,150  days  approximates  the 
3P2  years  (1,260-1,278  days)  found  in  our  interpretation  of  ‘the 
time,  times  and  half  a  time’  of  725;  s.  Comm,  there.  The  cal¬ 
culations  based  on  the  opinion  for  2,300  days,  i.e.,  about  6y£ 
years,  begin  quite  too  early,  e.g.,  with  Menelaus’  usurpation, 
1 71  b.c.,  or  terminate  too  late,  e.g.,  with  Nicanor’s  defeat,  162 
B.c.;  s.  Pole,  who  presents  a  wide  range  of  theories,  Pusey,  Behr., 
Dr.  The  vb.  in  ‘the  sanctuary  shall  be  vindicated’  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  but  perfectly  proper  use  of  pVi,  as  Calv.  saw:  “iustifi- 
care  Hebraeis  est  uerbum  iuris”;  i.e.,  it  will  be  restored  to  its 
rights.  Cf.  ehucaidiOrj  f)  croftia  Mt.  n19.  (S  ©  U  interpret  with 
‘shall  be  purified,’  and  so  AV  RVV  ‘be  cleansed,’  marg.  ‘be  jus- 
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tified/  GV  Svieder  geweiht  werden’;  but  JV  ‘ shall  be  victori¬ 
ous.’  The  historical  commentary  on  this  vindication  is  given 
in  i  Mac.  443ff\ 

13.  The  Mass,  tradition  for  —  is  certain;  for  similar  cases 

of  apparently  arbitrary  — ,  explained  in  part  as  due  to  following  guttural, 
s.  Kon.,  Lgb.j  i,  p.  74,  GK  §io,  h.  N.b.  that  in  the  Aram,  dialects  there 
was  the  tendency  to  replace  the  expected  a  stem  vowel  of  the  impf. 
with  u;  s.  Nold.,  MG  p.  219,  SG  §170.  For  the  cohortative  form  with 
waw- consec.  s.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §§69  jf.m.  “It  occurs  only  at  rare  intervals 
except  in  two  or  three  of  the  later  writers,  some  ninety  instances  of  its 
use  being  cited  altogether.” — inx  .  .  .  nnx]  =  ‘one  .  .  .  another’  ; 
for  similar  cases  s.  BDB  s.v.  §6.  For  the  prepositive  use  cf.  Nu.  3128 
(if  the  text  is  correct).  It  is  not  here  the  indef.  article,  which  is  always 
postpositive  (s.  at  231,  although  cases  otherwise  in  the  Mishnah,  s. 
Bev.,  p.  30),  but  is  in  apposition  with  amp,  ‘one,  a  saint’  (so  GK 
§125,  b).  For  m.s  (&  uses  in  both  cases  eTspog  =  nriN,  which  is  non¬ 
sense  in  the  first  case.  Orig.  (6  om.  amp  20. — wd]  For  syntax  of  the 
ppl.  s.  at  v.4. — The  Heb.  expression  for  this  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun  is  always  'pSx  Ew.,  Lehrb.,  §106,  c,  Brock.,  VG  1,  295, 
regard  the  form  as  contraction  of  the  usual  double  term;  Behr.  as 
erroneous  scribal  combination  of  the  two;  Perles,  Analekten ,  82,  as  com¬ 
bination  of  two  rdgs.  Probably  the  ultimately  alone  current  'jSd  was 
original,  and  d  was  inserted  artificially  to  identify  with  the  classical 
term.  The  text  is  ancient,  the  word  being  transliterated  in  <S  0 
<p:X[xouvt;  Sym.  alone  tcv(  toxz  (so  &  R  Theodt.).  Aq.  gives  the  earliest 
treatment  of  the  word  as  a  proper,  angelic  name;  acc.  to  Ber.  R.,  21,  he 
translated  it  ‘to  him  who  is  inside,’  identifying  with  'dud,  meaning 
Adam,  whose  seat  is  in  front  of  the  ministering  angels;  s.  Field,  ad  loc., 
Jastrow,  s.v .  Similarly  Polych.  regards  it  as  name  of  an  angel,  and  so 
Jeph.,  who  finds  three  angels,  Palmoni,  Gabriel  and  an  anonymous. 
N.b.  the  article  in  M  supported  prob.  by  the  Grr.  With  the  derivation 
of  'jSd  from  (s.  BDB)  =  nSd  ‘be  wonderful’  (?),  cf.  Arab.  Sahs, 
‘individual,  person,’  primarily  a  ‘phenomenon.’ — PTi57]  There  is  no 
reason  with  Ew.,  Lehrb.,  §290,  e,  to  regard  this  as  an  irregular  case  of 
the  construct,  or  with  Pr.  to  read  a  const.  On  the  VSS  at  v.13b  s.  Note 
at  end  of  the  chap. — 14.  np^]  Without  depending  on  the  evidence  of 
(£  ©  R,  which  prefix  conj.,  we  may  note  that  an  orig.  1  may  easily  have 
fallen  out  before  the  following  labial.  There  may  be  noticed  Knab.’s 
ingenious  theory  that  the  text  once  read  ipa  0 but  minus  ai>\  ipa 
being  a  numeral,  i.e .,  2,000  +  100  -f-  200  =  2,300;  subsequently  the 
numeral  was  written  out,  npa  was  taken  for  the  noun,  2-17  attached, 
and  so  finally  dropped.  But  alphabetic  figures  for  numerals  are 
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not  found  in  the  ancient  texts;  cf.  at  21,  61. — pnx:]  The  Nif.  only  here. 
For  @  xa0aptaOiQa£Tai,  h252,  Clem.  Al.  have  the  error  apOtjasTat. 


15-27.  The  interpretation  of  the  vision.  15-18.  The  inter¬ 
lude  of  the  summons  to  Gabriel  to  instruct  Daniel.  15.  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  I  Daniel  saw  the  vision ,  that  I  sought  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  And  behold  there  stood  before  me  as  the  appearance  of 
a  man.  16.  And  I  heard  a  human  voice  amidst  the  Ulai ,  which 
called  a?id  said:  Gabriel ,  make  yon  one  to  understand  the  vision. 
17.  And  he  came  near  where  I  stood .  And  when  he  came ,  I  was 
panic-stricken ,  and  fell  upon  my  face.  But  he  said  unto  me:  Un¬ 
derstand ,  son  of  man;  for  the  vision  has  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
end.  18.  And  as  he  was  speaking  with  me  I  swooned  with  my 
face  to  the  ground  ;  and  he  touched  me  and  made  me  stand  upright. 
The  introduction  to  the  interpretation  is  similar  to  that  in  c.  7, 
vv.15f>.  Here  the  angels  intervene  of  their  own  accord.  For  the 
phrase  ‘as  the  appearance  of  a  man  (*"03,  uir)f  or  ‘the  like  of 
a  man/  cf.  similar  although  not  identical  phrases,  io16- 18,  and 
s.  Note  at  end  of  chap.  7. 

16.  For  the  opening  sentence  cf.  Eze.  i28b;  ‘a  human  voice/ 
i.e.,  homo,  used  in  its  usual  generic  sense.  The  phrase 
‘amidst  the  Ulai’  is  interpreted  by  the  EW  ‘between  the  banks 
of  Ulai’;  but  the  prep.  is  sometimes  used  as  here  translated. 
For  the  scene  cf.  the  angels  by  the  river,  i25ff-.  With  Gabriel, 
here  and  921,  we  have  the  first  attribution  of  a  personal  name  to 
angels;  the  one  other  angel  named  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is 
Michael,  io13ff-  (q.v.).  And  these  two  alone  appear  in  the  N.T., 
Gabriel  being  there  the  annunciator  as  here,  Lu.  i19- 26.  In  Tob. 
317,  etc.,  Raphael  is  named.  In  En.  the  angelic  nomenclature  is 
luxuriant;  the  four  or  seven  archangels  there  include  Michael 
and  Gabriel  (91,  20).  See,  inter  al.,  for  the  Judaistic  period 
Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Jud.,  c.  16;  for  the  Talmud,  etc.,  Weber,  Jiid. 
Theologie ,  §34;  and  for  later  Judaism  the  great  compendium  by 
M.  Schwab,  Dictionnaire  de  V angelologie,  1897.  Michael  and 
Gabriel  retain  their  pre-eminence  in  the  Talmud.  As  the  writer 
has  observed  in  his  Aram.  Incant.  Texts ,  96,  Gabriel  is  often 
given  precedence  over  Michael  in  magical  formulas,  especially 
in  non- Jewish  circles,  Michael  being  the  patron  of  Israel.  It 
became  early  the  vogue  to  compose  angelic  names  upon  the 
element  -el,  ‘God/  but  these  were  of  the  type  used  originally 
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for  humans,  s.  Note.  The  pronoun  translated  ‘yon  one/  rare 
in  Heb.,  is  reminiscent  of  Zech.  28. 

17.  ‘I  was  panic-stricken ’ :  this  tr.  of  the  vb.  is  approved 
by  comparing  the  cognate  WIJJ3  ‘terrors  of  God/ 

Job  64.  The  title  ‘son  of  man/  i.e.,  ‘human/  is  borrowed  from 
Eze.,  where  it  occurs  about  a  hundred  times,  21,  etc.  ‘Falling 
on  the  face/  the  common  attitude  of  reverence,  is  a  frequent 
phrase  in  Eze.,  e.g .,  i28;  cf .  Rev.  i17,  22s.  The  causal  connection 
of  ‘for  the  vision/  etc.,  would  be  that  the  vision  is  ‘worthy  of 
special  attention’  (Bev.).  But  the  tr.  ‘that  (*0)  the  vision’  is 
also  possible.  The  Heb.  reads  literally  ‘  the  vision  (is)  for  time 
of  end/  as  we  might  say  ‘End-time.’  I.e.,  a  fixed  term  is  given 
for  the  consummation  of  the  ‘age/  which  has  been  counted  in 
days,  vv.13- 14.  The  expression  recurs  in  v.19,  n35*  40,  i24-  9;  and 
with  a  change  in  one  word,  ‘end-term/  inf.  v.19,  it  is  reminiscent 
of  Hab.  23,  ‘For  the  vision  is  yet  for  the  term  and 

it  ...(?)  to  the  end  and  lies  not.’  What  the  ‘  end  ’  is  appears 
from  926,  ‘his  end/  i.e.,  Antiochus’.  For  the  apocalyptic  use  of 
‘end’  cf.  Am.  82,  Eze.  36,  72,  2i  25  -  29,  3  5  5.  It  is  the  D^DVI  mnS 
of  the  prophetic  books,  commonly  translated  ‘the  latter  days’; 
s.  Comm,  at  229.  The  phrase  rings  through  all  subsequent  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature;  s.  Volz,  p.  189  (with  numerous  citations), 
Bousset,  pp.  27 &  jf.  It  appears  usually  in  the  reverse  construc¬ 
tion,  finis  saeculi,  saeculorum,  and  so  here  the  text  of  0,  ete 
tccupov  Trepan.  But  the  later  nuance  of  the  end  of  time  and  the 
ushering  in  of  eternity  (cf.  Bousset,  p.  280)  is  not  to  be  found 
here,  against  Cha.  18.  The  tr.  ‘I  swooned/  •’HETO,  is  more 
appropriate  for  an  abnormal  unconsciousness  than  that  of  EVV, 
‘I  was,  or  fell  into,  a  deep  sleep/  which  is  correct  in,  e.g.,  Jon. 
i5,  Gen.  221  (nDTiri).  The  same  kind  of  scene,  with  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  touch,  is  repeated  in  io9f-,  cf.  vv.16ff-;  also 
En.  6o3f*,  Rev.  i17,  2  Esd.  514f*.  The  sentence  ‘he  made  me  stand 
upright/  lit.  ‘on  my  standing/  follows  Eze.  22,  ‘  (the)  spirit  made 
me  stand  up  on  my  feet.’  The  parallelism  may  explain  the 
Koranic  identification  of  Jibril  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

15.  ^nn]  See  at  v.2.  It  is  not  evident  why  JV  throws  the  vb. 

into  the  pluperf.,  Tad  seen.’ — SvX'jn  ux]  Emphasis  on  the  name  to 
express  return  of  self-consciousness,  as  in  715.  <6  simplifies  by  making 
the  phrase  subj.  of  the  following  vb. — ‘Understanding’  with  ref. 
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to  the  object,  as  g22,  io1;  of  the  subjective  faculty,  i20. — “uu  hn-im]  Cf. 
d-in  'dd  io18,  cns  '12  msiD  io16,  and  w  713. — 16.  jjdbw]  But 

nirp^xi  sup.,  nvcirxi  v.13. — ,!?in  pa]  For  pa  ‘amidst ’  cf.  *vxn  paa 
(paa?)  ‘amidst  the  grass,’  Is.  44*;  and  so  in  expressions  of  time, 
O'm  mi^y  pa  Neh.  51S,  ?'3  ‘at  the  evening,’  Ex.  i612,  etc. 

(□'an?  not  a  dual,  s.  GK  §88,  c,  GB);  cf.  Arab,  baind ,  bainamd ,  ‘while.’ 
— Sxnaj]  For  similar  human  name  cf.  El-gabri,  BE  io,  52,  Ilu-gabri, 
Tallqvist,  Neubabylon .  Namenbuch,  76.  Similarly  Michael,  Uriel  were 
at  first  human  names. — T7-l  For  the  other  few  cases,  and  for 
found  only  in  Pent.,  s.  GK  §32,  f. — In  v.I6b  (&  has  a  doublet:  x.  ex cfcXeae 
.  .  .  opajtv  is  interpolated  from  ©;  the  second  clause,  x.  iva^oTQaaq 
elxev  b  avOpto-ro^  site  xpoerray^a  Ixetvo  f)  opaaiq,  is  the  result  of  a 
queer  but  intelligible  misreading  of  %  i.e.,  nx-icn  nw1?  nSjan  Sn  *m 
On  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  rtaan  was  understood  as  nSjcn  with 
dissimilation  from  nl?!?n  (=  xpooraypia  3s2,  612a);  cf.  Mand.  NnS\jD  < 
hSjd  (s.  Nold.,  MG  p.  54),  and  cf.  npSon  >  npon  >  npojn  62<  — 17. 
1vi7  or  inf.  const.  only  in  Dan.,  Ch.,  Neh.,  semantically  = 
Below  and  c.  n  idj?  is  used  for  Dip* — pn]  Both  Hif.  and  Kal  are 
used  indifferently,  =  ‘understand.’  For  p  pn  B  F  (PIP  defective  here) 
ignore  p,  having  auveq  alone;  al.  +  uTs  =  lGWzb;  B  F  represent  an 
early  omission,  which  was  later  supplied. — Pi?.  r".]  0  exhibits  efe  xaipau 
xEpaq,  but  1EWzb  in  tempus  finis  correctly,  i.e.,  eiq  xaipbv  x.  (c/.  230 
xatpcov  =  xatpov?),  and  this  may  have  been  the  orig.  rdg.  of  ©,  with 
xlpa^  understood  as  indeclinable  or  adverbial.  (6  eic;  wpav  xatpou,  i.e., 
giving  VP  in  sense  of  ‘time,’  the  mng.  it  probably  has  in  Zad.  Frag.,  1,5; 
2,  9.  10. — 18.  'nD*n:]  The  ppl.  nvu  io9;  Orc  plus  to  0  eOapL^Oiov 
[xat  xtxrw]. — hd?  Sy]  0  (B  al.)  Ixl  xoSa^,  Orc  (A  Q  106  al.)  Lu.  + 
piou,  cf.  ?CWzb  supra  pedes  meos.  The  phrase  is  late,  else  only  io11,  Ch., 
Neh.,  =  earlier  or  ^T-  T. 

19-26.  The  angelic  interpretation  of  the  vision.  19.  And  he 
said :  Behold ,  I  will  make  thee  know  what  shall  be  in  the  end  of  the 
Wrath;  for  for  the  term  of  the  end7 1  The  angel  repeats  his  pre¬ 
vious  announcement,  but  with  greater  fulness.  The  present 
phrase  is  enlarged  upon  in  n36,  Till  the  Wrath  (without  the 
article)  be  accomplished,  for  that  which  is  determined  shall  be 
done .’  The  phrases  go  back  to  the  prophetic  books:  Is.  io24 
'and  (the)  Wrath  shall  be  accomplished/  2620,  'until  (the)  Wrath 
pass  by.’  The  'Wrath’  is  the  temper  of  God  at  the  present 
epoch,  due  primarily  to  Israel’s  sin,  which  however  is  to  vent 
itself  upon  Israel’s  enemies,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  her 
bitter  discipline.  As  Mar.  remarks,  the  whole  history  of  Israel 
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since  the  Exile  lies  under  the  Wrath  of  God,  to  be  terminated 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom.  This  interpretation  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  comment  of  i  Mac.  on  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus, 
i 64,  ‘  there  came  great  Wrath  upon  Israel  ’  (with  actual  citation 
of  i  Ki.  327,  a  passage  of  quite  different  circumstances,  but  rep¬ 
resenting  the  antiquity  of  the  idea).  A  commentary  on  the 
Wrath  is  given  in  Dan.’s  confession  in  c.  9.  For  discussions  of 
this  grievous  problem  of  Jewry  s.  Schultz,  Alttest.  Religions gesch., 
§54;  Wicks,  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  the  Jewish  Apocryphal  and 
Apocalyptic  Literature ,  c.  2;  Weber,  Jiid.  Theologie,  §58.  The 
final  clause  of  the  v.  repeats  the  end  of  v.17  with  an  unessential 
change  in  one  word  and  omitting  the  subject  The  vision/  The 
latter  word  is  expressed  in  most  0  mss  (not  in  <S),  and  is  re¬ 
stored  here  by  Behr.,  Mar.;  but  unnecessarily,  for  the  signifi¬ 
cant  words  are  repeated  exclamatively  as  a  clew. 

20.  The  ram  which  thou  sawest ,  he  of  the  two  horns — the  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia ;  21.  and  the  buck ,  the  he-goat — the  king  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  great  horn  which  is  between  his  eyes — the  first  king; 
22.  and  the  broken  one  and  there  stood  up  four  in  its  place — four 
kingdoms  shall  statid  up  out  of  his  nation  [ifi  a  nation ],  but  not 
with  his  power.  The  items  of  the  vision  and  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  given  in  staccato  fashion.  It  is  almost  the  only  case 
in  the  book  where  political  allusions  are  definitely  unveiled.  21. 
In  v.17  the  two  horns  stand  for  the  two  states  of  Media  and 
Persia,  and  ‘ kings7  is  used  for  ‘kingdoms,’  as  in  717,  q.v .;  simi¬ 
larly  here  ‘king’  is  used  both  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  of 
King  Alexander.  The  double  phrase  translated  above  ‘  the  buck, 
the  he-goat’  differs  from  the  corresponding  one,  w.5-  8,  ‘buck 
of  the  goats.’  The  second  term  here,  is  generally  trans¬ 

lated  as  adj.,  EW  ‘rough,’  more  correctly  ‘shaggy.’  But  the 
word  is  most  often  used  as  a  noun,  of  the  he-goat,  the  usual 
word  in  this  connection,  whereas  above  an  Aramaic  word, 
T3X  ‘buck,’  was  used.  Hence  comm.,  e.g .,  Behr.,  Dr.,  have 

suggested  that  the  classical  Heb.  word  has  been  here  added  by 
way  of  explanation  (Behr.,  as  a  gloss).  The  Grr.  read  here  as 
above,  ‘buck  of  the  goats,’  but  their  evidence  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  the  orig.  rdg.,  for  the  word  VJjfc*  is  also  used  of  the  wood 

demon,  the  ‘satyr’  of  AV,  and  the  Gr.  translators  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  avoided  such  a  slur  on  Greece,  even  as  the  trans- 
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lators  of  the  Pent,  avoided  \ayd><;  for  the  unclean  hare  out  of 
respect  to  the  Lagidae.  22.  By  the  addition  of  one  character 
to  the  Heb.,  we  obtain  the  necessary  ( his  nation/  with  the  Grr., 
II.  For  the  asserted  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Diadochi 
from  that  of  Alexander  cf.  ii4. 

23.  And  at  the  end  of  their  sovereignty  [Heb.  kingdom ],  as  it 
were  [Heb.  like]  the  completing  of  sins  [fH  sinners],  there  shall 
stand  up  a  king  hold-faced  and  skilled  in  enigmas .  24.  And  his 
power  shall  wax  mighty  [gloss,  but  not  by  his  power];  and  he  shall 
destroy  terribly ,  and  shall  prosper  and  do;  and  he  shall  destroy 
mighty  ones  and  the  people  of  the  Saints.  The  climax  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Greece  appears  in  Antiochus  (acc.  to  Oriental  notion  the 
Seleucidae  were  Alexander’s  legitimate  successors,  s.  Torrey’s 
paper  on  ‘Yawan/  JAOS  25,  302);  as  in  c.  7  all  the  history  of 
the  Successors  is  focussed  in  this  Atheist  who  holds  the  centre 
of  the  stage  for  the  pious  Jews.  The  prep,  introducing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gerundive  clause  may  be  translated  as  above,  ‘as  it 
were/  and  so  more  forcibly,  or  it  may  be  simply  temporal,  of 
time  at  which,  as  it  is  generally  understood.  This  clause  in  f0 
refers  to  ‘the  sinners  completing  (the  measure)/  i.e.,  of  their 
sins;  and  so  almost  all  comm.,  e.g .,  JV,  ‘when  the  sinners  have 
completed  their  transgressions.’  But  all  the  VSS  understood, 
with  a  different  vocalization  (D^tS'S  for  ‘the  sins/ 

which  agrees  with  ‘finishing  (so  JCr.)  transgression/  924,  and  this 
amendment  is  accepted  by  Berth.,  Ew.,  Mein.  The  phrase  is 
then  parallel  to  Gen.  1516,  ‘for  not  yet  is  complete  (D^tr)  the 

“  T 

iniquity  of  the  Amorite/  a  theme  which  recurs  in  the  Scriptures: 
2  Mac.  614,  iK7r\7ipaxnv  dpapridiv  (vv.12ff-  an  interesting 
commentary  on  Israel’s  discipline);  iTh.  216,eA  to  ava7r\7jpcoacu 
rd<?  d/xa/?Tfa?  avr&v  ttcivtotc^  with  evident  reminiscence  of  this 
passage,  for  there  follows,  ‘and  the  Wrath  has  come  upon  them 
utterly.’  These  reff.,  adduced  by  Geier,  CBMich.,  Bert.,  but 
ignored  by  recent  comm.,  give  the  preference,  by  ‘analogy  of 
Scripture/  to  the  rdg.  ‘sins.’  The  ‘sins’  are  the  causes  and  the 
object  of  the  ‘Wrath/  v.19;  with  Antiochus  their  measure  is 
brought  to  the  full  that  the  Theodicy  may  be  inaugurated.  The 
description  of  the  ‘king/  Antiochus,  is  a  striking  miniature  in 
words.  He  is  ‘bold-faced/  as  close  as  possible  a  translation  of 
the  Heb.,  in  which  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  the  harlot’s 
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effrontery  (Pr.  713);  it  involves  insolence  (Bev.),  defiancy  (Dr.), 
but  we  may  hold  to  the  concrete,  physical  expression  dear  to 
the  Semitic  genius.  The  word  rendered  ‘enigmas’  is  the  ‘rid¬ 
dles’  of  512;  the  multifariousness  of  word-meaning  in  the  elder 
Sem.  lexicon  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of  the  word  (cf.  the  Lord’s 
saying,  ravra  ip  7rapoL(JLLcu$  A e\d\rjtca  v/jup  Jn.  1625).  Ant. 
was  a  master  in  Machiavellian  arts,  master-diplomatist,  able  to 
deceive  ‘the  very  elect.’  C/.  the  characteristic  of  ‘deceit’  in 
v.25,  which  is  illustrated  from  1  Mac.  i30,  ‘he  spoke  to  them  words 
of  peace  in  deceit.’  Ant.’s  character  is  further  depicted  at  1 121  ff*. 
The  clause  bracketed  above,  ‘but  not  by  his  (EVV  plus  ‘own’) 
power,’  repeats  the  last  clause  of  v.22,  and  by  reason  of  its  change 
of  reference  has  given  trouble  to  the  exegetes.  Calv.,  Ew.  are 
logical  in  making  the  words  refer  again  to  the  same  antecedent, 
Alexander;  but  the  antecedent  is  too  distant.  Hence  a  variety 
of  attempts  at  explanation:  Theodt.,  Aph.  Syr.,  Ra.,  AEz., 
Vatablus,  by  divine  permission;  or  by  other  human  auxiliaries 
(Bert.),  Polanus  precising  by  naming  Eumenes  and  Attalus  or 
the  perfidy  of  the  Jewish  renegades.  Or  the  contrast  is  found 
between  strength  and  deceit  ( cf .  v.25),  so  vLeng.  and  recent 
comm.,  Mein.,  Bev.,  Behr.,  Kamp.,  Dr.,  Cha.;  but  we  should 
expect  ‘by  power,’  not  ‘by  his  power,’  as  Behr.  himself  seems 
to  feel.  But  0  om.  the  clause  (it  may  not  be  original  in  (g,  s. 
Note),  and  so  Mar.,  Lohr,  Ehr.,  cf,  Cha.  The  adv.  used  in  ‘he 
shall  destroy  terribly’  corresponds  to  the  Gr.  Se^<S?,  which  so 
often  is  used  like  the  ‘awfully’  of  Eng.  vernacular;  indeed,  the 
word  may  be  imitated  from  the  Gr.  To  the  persecuted  Jews 
Ant.’s  ‘destructiveness’  (the  vb.  is  used  thrice  in  this  and  the 
following  v.)  loomed  large;  the  Heb.  vb.  is  commonly  used  in  a 
moral  sense,  and  its  object  would  include  social  institutions  as 
well  as  concrete  things.  The  ‘mighty  ones’  are  Ant.’s  political 
foes  (<g  well  ‘dynasts’),  who  are  represented  through  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  focus  by  the  four  ‘kings’  he  displaced;  these  are  in  con¬ 
trast  with  ‘the  people  of  the  Saints’  (the  latter  word  without 
the  article,  and  so  practically  a  proper  name),  i.e.,  ‘the  Saints 
of  the  Most  High,’  725.  Some  comm.,  e.g.,  AEz.  (not  Ra.),  Stu., 
Pr.,  identify  ‘mighty  ones’  with  Israel  and  regard  ‘the  people 
of  the  Saints’  as  epexegetical;  but  the  Maccabees  had  not  yet 
proved  their  valor. 

25.  And  after  his  cunning  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his 
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hand ,  and  in  his  mind  [Heb.  heart]  he  shall  act  greatly ,  tf/zd 
awares  he  shall  destroy  many.  And  against  the  Prince  of  princes 
shall  he  take  stand.  And  without  hand  [ i.e .,  natural  agency]  shall 
he  he  broken.  As  Mar.  observes  for  w.23-  24  the  conclusion  of  the 
angelic  address  breaks  into  metrical  form,  but  it  is  rather  a 
kind  of  saj‘  than  a  regulated  metre.  The  syntax  of  the  Heb.  in 
the  first  sentence  is  somewhat  harsh,  although  quite  possible, 
and  it  has  been  adhered  to  above.  But  it  has  troubled  the  Grr., 
©  being  snarled  up  in  one  of  its  rare  absurdities.  (8  supplies  after 
the  first  prep.  The  Saints/  obtaining  the  plausible  tr.,  ‘and 

against  the  Saints  his  purpose.’  This  clew  has  been  seized  upon 
by  Graetz,  p.  390,  followed  by  Bev.,  Mar.,  Blud.  (p.  67),  Jahn, 
Lohr,  Ehr.,  Cha.  for  an  emendation:  omitting  ‘and  the  people 
of  the  Saints/  end  of  v.24  (which  <8  has !),  and  then  following 
(8,  ‘  and  against  the  Saints  shall  be  his  mind  [and  he  shall  cause].’ 
Bev.  eft.  n28,  ‘his  heart  against  the  holy  covenant.’  But  Behr., 
Kamp.,  Pr.,  Dr.  rightly  stickle  at  the  correction;  Behr.  regards 
it  as  ‘flat/  and  observes  against  Bev.’s  view  that  there  can  be 
no  mention  of  the  saints  until  v.25,  that  the  writer  does  not  avoid 
repetitions;  and  Dr.  makes  the  capital  point  that  does  not 

mean  ‘mind’  as  those  critics  take  it  after  (8  SiavSrifia-  s.  Note 
further.  ‘In  his  hand’  means  ‘in  operation’;  for  this  use  of  T 

s.  BDB  390a.  There  is  a  contrast,  perhaps  satirical,  between  it 
and  the  following  ‘in  his  mind’  (‘heart’  as  seat  of  the  mind). 
For  ‘act  greatly/  ‘do  big  things/  s.  Comm,  at  v.4.  ‘ Unawares’ 
is  a  tr.,  now  generally  adopted  after  Aram,  usage,  in  place  of 
RVV  JV  ‘in  (time  of)  security/  which  amounts  to  the  same 
meaning  (AV  ‘by  peace’).  It  is  generally  recognized  that  here 
we  have  a  direct  historical  ref.,  which  can  be  of  use  in  dating 
the  chap.,  viz.,  1  Mac.  i29f*;  this  tells  how  Ant.’s  tax-gatherer 
(Apollonius)  came  to  Jerusalem  ‘and  spoke  to  them  words  of 
peace  in  guile,  and  they  believed  him,  and  he  fell  upon  the  city 
suddenly  (i^a7nva)9  and  he  smote  it  greatly  and  destroyed  much 
people  of  Israel’  (cf.  below  ‘deceit’  and  ‘shall  destroy  many’). 
The  ‘Prince  of  princes’  is  ‘the  Prince  of  the  host/  v.u,  q.v .,  i.e., 
God.  In  ‘he  shall  be  broken  without  hand/  the  vb.  is  not  used 
concretely  as  in  v.8  of  the  great  horn,  but  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  destruction,  e.g.,  Jer.  2220,  ‘all  thy  lovers  are  destroyed.’ 
In  ‘  without  hand  ’  the  noun  is  used  in  one  of  its  many  connota- 
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tions  ( cf .  manus  in  Latin),  here  as  the  instrument  of  force,  and 
so  force;  we  may  compare  Zech.  4s:  'not  by  power  and  not  by 
force  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord.’  Not  a  human  or  natural 
agency  but  the  direct  visitation  of  God  will  destroy  the  tyrant. 
We  recall  the  vivid  Jewish  stories  of  his  miserable  death  in 
Persia  from  some  disease  accompanied  by  melancholy:  1  Mac.  6, 
2  Mac.  9,  Jos.,  AJ  xii,  9,  x.  However,  the  vague  statement  here 
must  not  be  taken  as  post  eventum  or  treated  too  exactly  as  pro¬ 
phetic.  For  another  similarly  vague  predictive  allusion  to  Ant.’s 
death,  but  one  which  cannot  be  post  eventum,  s.  n45. 

26.  The  asseveration  of  the  truth  of  the  vision.  And  the 
vision  of  ' the  evenings  and  mornings’  which  has  been  told  is  true . 
And  thou ,  close  up  the  vision,  for  many  days  yet!  'Evenings  and 
mornings’  is  a  clew  from  v.14,  taken  as  a  summary  title  of  the 
vision.  For  this  solemn  affirmation,  "intended  here  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  persecuted  Israelites,  who  may  rest  assured 
that  their  sufferings  will  ere  long  reach  the  appointed  limit” 
(Dr.),  cf.  io1,  112  (in  both  which  cases  as  here  the  noun  'truth’ 
is  used),  Rev.  199,  215,  22s.  It  is  implied  that  the  vision  is  to 
be  written,  cf.  71,  and  then  the  book  is  to  be  'closed  up’  (simi¬ 
larly  124  'closed  up  and  sealed’),  because  while  written  in  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar  it  relates  to  the  distant  age  of  Antiochus; 
it  is  to  remain  hidden  because  it  would  not  be  intelligible  before 
that  epoch,  while  this  charge  would  explain  why  none  ever  heard 
of  the  vision  until  that  late  day  {cf.  Dr.,  Cha.).  Cf.  En.  x2 
(visions  seen  not  for  this  generation  but  for  a  remote  one), 
io412f*,  2  Esd.  i445ff-  (distinguishing  between  the  public  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  'apocrypha’  which  are  to  be  committed  to  the 
wise).  For  the  final  apocopated  clause  cf.  v.19.  It  is  a  citation 
of  Eze.  1227  (there  a  satirical  gibe  of  the  people  at  the  prophet’s 
predictions);  cf.  also  below  io14. 

19.  Ehr.  offers  the  insipid  correction  of  arm  to  D'D'n. — (&  has  the 
correct  exegetical  plus  [ttq?  opyiQg]  to lq  utoiq  toj  XaoO  cou,  which  is 
adopted  by  Lu. — i>ic]  =  ny  v.17;  for  the  equivalence  cf.  the  synonym¬ 
ity  of  jd?  and  p>,  s.  at  2“. — At  end  of  the  v.  most  ©  mss  +  rj  opaacg  = 
3CWzb,  but  Q  R  Lu.  mss  omit  it,  prob.  after  the  earlier  rdg.  of  ©.  <S 
did  not  read  it,  but  has  a  doublet,  elq  &po^  (1.  2>?av)  xatpoj  (=  v.17) 
cuvTsXstas  (  =  i*i?)  pisvs!  ("ijnnS  as  from  rt.  "IO”  often  =  pivstv). — - 
20.  'dSs]  All  VSS  as  though  -jSd,  induced  by  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  the  syntax. — Dim  nc]  A  B  26  35  106  130  233  ‘Persians  and  Medes’ 
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=  2IWzb;  the  same  in  0  texts  69. — 21.  =  ‘hairy/  then  ‘he-goat,’ 

and  so  the  satyr-demon  (why  BDB,  GB  distinguish  the  two  nouns  is 
not  evident).  All  VSS  tr.  as  though  O’E?.— 22.  V2™ 

<rnnn]  The  whole  clause  in  casus  pendens  with  the  waw  consec.  fol- 
lowing  the  ppl.,  cf.  TO  nat  not  e»«  Sr  2  Sa.  i4‘°,  etc.,  s.  GK,  §116, 
w.  The  difficult  clause  is  variously  rendered  by  the  VSS  but  without 
impeachment  of  (5  xal  xa  auvxpt^svxa  =  rnattom,  and  the  plus 
[xecaapa]  xipaxa;  0  •/..  xou  auvxpi^lvxo;  (gen.  abs.)  ou  eongcav 
xlaaapcc  uxqx&tg)  xipaxa;  the  strange  position  of  xipaxa  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  gloss  from  <S,  it  is  not  found  in  1CWzb.  Orc  revised  the 
order  here,  Lu.  rendered  more  elegantly.  1C  et  contriti  (=0  gen.  abs.) 
cornu  (an  exegetical  gloss)  in  quo  steierunt  quattuor  reges  (‘four’  2° lost 
by  haplog.)  sunt  (?)  de  genie  eius  exsurgent. — rr"3s2]  This  pi.  for  a 
noun  in  abstract  -id  is  unique  in  classical  Heb.,  to  be  expected 
s.  GK  §95,  u.  But  it  is  the  regular  pi.  in  NHeb.,  s.  K.  Albrecht,  Neitheb. 
Gramm,  auf  Grund  der  Mishna,  §84,  h.  All  VSS  read  ‘kings/  It  is 
possible  that  a  double  rdg.  is  implied  here,  to  be  read  either  or 

niuSs. — All  VSS  exc.  &  read  as  now  generally  accepted. — 
nrsD^]  The  form  is  explained  by  Mein.,  Bev.,  GK  §47,  k,  after  elder 
grammarians,  as  either  Aramaizing  or  survival  of  an  antique  Sem.  form 
(with  y  prefix  to  the  fern,  as  in  other  Sem.  groups);  similar  cases  in 
Gen.  3038,  1  Sa.  612.  This  view  is  rejected  by  Kon.,  Lgb .,  1,  pp.  239.  417, 
Behr.,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  who  read  the  regular  njnsyn.  The  Jewish 
grammarians  recognized  these  forms  as  ‘androgynous’  (s.  Kon.),  and 
Kon.  thinks  there  was  intended  the  double  ref.  to  ‘  kingdoms  ’  and 
‘kings’;  as  such,  like  nvaSc  above,  it  would  be  an  early  Rabbinic  con¬ 
ceit. — ^}]  There  is  no  reason  (Kamp.)  to  strike  these  words  out 
with  Behr.  as  a  gloss  from  v.24  (the  converse  argument  is  made  by  some) ; 
Behr.  arbitrarily  holds  they  must  mean  ‘  through  Alexander’s  strength/ 
(&  0  tr.  the  suffix  by  ajxoiv  (=  0),  corrected  by  Orp*c  Lu.,  auxoG;  1C  is 
non-committal,  in  uirtule  sita . 

23.  orn^So]  por  inconcinnity  of  gender  agreement  cf.  v.9;  here 
‘kings’  rather  than  ‘kingdoms’  may  have  dominated. — 1CW2b  in  anno 
et  in  nouissimo  regni  eorum  contains  a  doublet,  prob.  in  anno  =  ev 
e[axa]x<i). — D'>’V’2-  D*~  tt]  All  VSS  read  and  understood  the  vb. 

as  pass.,  so  the  Grr.,  or  intrans.,  &  iaSc>,  U  creuerint.  Cf.  rNr 0  Kr. 
924.  For  the  intrans.  use  of  the  Hif.  here  (AV  ‘come  to  the  full’)  cf. 
Is.  33S  This  meets  Bev.’s  objection  that  the  Kal  is  necessary. 

The  plus  [apiapTUiiv]  aGxtiv  of  the  Grr.  (so  JV !)  is  exegetical,  of  the  kings. 
Cod.  c  has  the  unique  doublet  -{-  av  GtppayiGovxat  t<3c  xapaxxd>piaxa 
a Gxa>v,  i.e.j  onru  for  anna,  dependent  upon  924. — *>.]  Cf.  Dt.  2850; 
Pr.  713  of  the  harlot;  also  Ecc.  82  (text  and  mng.  ?).  Not  ‘of  fierce  coun¬ 
tenance  ’  with  EW,  evidently  following  B  praeditrae  faciei ,  where  Jer. 
23 
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prob.  meant  ‘impudent,’  cf.  Quintilian  praeduri  oris ;  correctly  Grr. 
avaiS^  xpoatuxt*). — ni"p0]  On  the  borrowing  from  Aram,  rt.,  s.  at  512. 
(g  atv(ypiaxa,  ©  xpopXfjpiaxa  =  S  B  propositiones ;  JV  ‘stratagems’  is 
unhappy. — 24.  Inchoative,  as  v.8;  cf.  n23. — inss  nSi]  0  (B  22  26 

34  89  91  130  229  230  147)  =  ?CWzb  Iren.,  v.  25,  3,  om.  the  clause,  (g 
has  sv  xfj  ia%ut  auxou  =  Hexapl.  texts  of  0,  but  in  v.22  xaxd  xfjv 
auxou,  and  it  is  poss.  that  the  identical  plus  was  introduced  by  Origen 
into  (g  as  well  as  0. — mns”  P'inSuj]  >:  fem.  pi.  used  adverbially,  (g 
Gaupiaaxto?,  so  Job  37s  (text?),  niNTU  ps>  139^,  as  the  sing.  fem.  is 
also  used;  s.  GK  §100,  d,  and  often  in  Aram.  In  comparison  with 
'j-idt  n36  Bev.,  followed  by  Mar.,  would  amend  mrim  into  TP/,  or 
‘shall  utter  [monstrous  things]/  but  with  Kamp.  an  unnecessary 
amendment. — D'mv]  There  is  no  reason,  in  view  of  the  neighboring 
DX7,  to  understand  'y  as  ‘many’  with  Behr.;  for  this  mng.  we  find  mm 
v.25. — mump  D>]  (g  §r}(iov  ayto>v  =  230  B,  but  ©  aycov  prob.  an  early 
error,  but  supported  by  2JWzb  populum  sanctum. 

25.  "?■;?  T1??™  iSsi-S};]]  cf.  ^.?  *?2  Lev.  5«,  ^  Is.  6o7,  s. 

BDB  754 b.  hyy  in  malo  sensit.  The  conj.  in  n’Ss.n  resumes  the  casus 
pendens  contained  in  the  prepositional  phrase;  s.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §§122/., 
GK  §143.  Both  (g  and  B  take  nmn  as  subj.  to  the  vb.,  and  possibly  an 
abs.  inf.,  was  intended,  ‘the  prospering  of  deceit.*  Query:  have 
we  here  a  pair  of  clauses  depending  on  v.24? — ‘[will  destroy  .  .  .  the 
saints]  both  by  his  cunning  and  the  prospering  of  deceit  in  his  hand  ’ ? 
05’s  plus  is  noted  in  the  Comm.  0  has  the  remarkable  rendering  x. 
6  £uy be,  xou  xXotou  auxou  =  2IWzb.  On  this  basis  Berth,  attempted  a 
restoration  of  cf.  Is.  93.  But  0  flatly  misread;  he  understood 

^  as  by,  and  interpreted  lSac*  from  Src*  ‘lay  crosswise/  Gen.  4814  — 
Arab.  Sakala,  ‘bind/  which  suggested  xXoioq,  a  large  collar  for  dogs, 
etc.,  and  so  21  torquis.  W  has  an  unexplained  misreading,  ‘in  his  power/ 
njimND. — ws  rune]  0  takes  as  a  fresh  clause,  BoXo<;  sv  xf)  xetpl  auxou; 
for  $6X0?  2jWzb  has  sermone ,  rdg.  SoXo<;  as  Xoyo;,  and  taking  this  as 
dative. — V’njn  issSs]  (g  ignored  the  prep.,  fj  xapBta  auxou  u^tuOfjasxat, 
and  so  B,  but  with  the  noun  as  obj.,  cor  suum  magnijicabit. — = 
II21- 24,  where  (&  s^dxiva;  for  the  corresponding  Aram,  noun  s.  at  3s9, 
424,  65.  In  mng.  =  Job  is21,  and  cf.  the  common  Syr.  men  Sel 

(Targ.  rpSs>  p)  ‘unawares.’  <g  0  86X<p,  B  in  copia  rerum  omnium. — 
onfr  bp]  For  bp  id?  =  by  Dip  cf.  io13,  n14,  and  s.  BDB 
764 b.  Both  (g  and  0  misread;  (g  £xl  axwXecaq  avBpwv  cxfjasxac,  simi¬ 
larly  0  but  xoXXojv  for  dvBpwv,  i.e.,  a>n  ||  ana.!  liy  by.  Lu.  adds  the 
correct  doublet  x.  exl  dp^ovxa  apxovxtuv  axiQasxac. — 

Cf.  1'T?  2s4;  dsns  also  Pr.  1428,  2620,  Job  76.  dsn  =  j>n,  poetic 

and  mostly  late;  for  equivalence  with  Akk.  apsuy  s.  Hommel  cited  in 
Gunkel,  Schopfungy  46,  KAT  492,  n.  1.  (g  xocfjaec  cuvaytoyfjv  x£tP^<; 
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(=  &  NTN  -inxcD)  xal  axoSajasTat,  i.e .,  *3^1:  *1DSS3.  ©  tia  x£lP* 

auvrptyst,  z.e.,  ddx3  as  2!P3  (was  O'S'3  *p#o  Is.  io14  in  mind?)  and 
the  vb.  as  Piel. — 26.  nss*:]  For  this  use  of  icx  ef.  46.  As  Mar.  remarks, 
the  terms  for  vision,  as  here,  and  ‘word’  can  be  used  promiscuously,  so 
that  -in  and  “\en  can  be  used  indifferently  with  them,  e.g.y  Is.  21,  Jer. 
231  (text?).  (5  iQupfOY]  is  error  for  sppYjOiq. — Nin  tcn]  Cf.  -uvi  rvn  hen 
Dt.  2220,  etc.  For  nsx  0  (B  al.)  dXr^Od^  (after  the  freq.  adv.  use  of  nan), 
al.  aX-rjOiQ^  =  HWzb  ucrus. — ar>D  nrws]  (£  vuv  xs9paYpLsvov  =  2  7?  npL 

27.  The  effect  of  the  vision  upon  Daniel.  And  for  me  Daniel , 
I  was  befallen  [?],  a>id  I  was  sick  some  days ;  and-  then  I  arose 
and  did  the  king's  business.  And  I  was  perplexed  at  the  vision 
and  without  understanding.  For  similar  psychological  effect  cf. 
728,  2  Esd.  514.  The  first  vb.  'I  was  befallen/  i.e.,  with  a  stroke 
of  illness,  is  a  translation  offered  as  a  possibility;  for  the  various 
theories  s.  Note.  The  reference  to  the  royal  business  connects 
with  248.  For  the  vb.  ‘perplexed’ s.  at  416(19).  The  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  final  clause  is  ‘  and  there  was  no  one  under¬ 
standing/  so  Grr.,  S>,  Ra.,  the  early  Prot.  comm.,  EW,  most 
moderns.  This  is  then  variously  explained:  Ra.,  that  none  per¬ 
ceived  Dan.’s  state  of  mind  because  he  restrained  himself  before 
the  eunuch;  Mein.,  that  none  remarked  the  vision  and  its  effects; 
Behr.  thinks  of  a  lack  of  sympathetic  attention,  or  suggests  a 
bit  of  phraseology,  eft.  Is.  531.  TA  tr.  ‘there  was  none  to  inter¬ 
pret/  so  Sa.,  Jeph.,  AEz.  =  RVVmg,  and  this  causative  mng. 
of  the  vb.  is  entirely  possible.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  Dan. 
should  have  expected  attention,  sympathy,  or  an  interpreter  in 
his  Pagan  circle.  The  tr.  given  above,  which  can  be  justified 
from  the  Heb.,  is  that  of  Maur.,  Hitz.,  Mar.,  Lamb.,  and  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  125,  ‘I  heard  and  could  not  understand.’  The 
moment  serves,  as  Mar.  observes,  as  introduction  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  chap.,  in  which  the  seer  agonizes  for  further  illumination. 

27.  The  Nif.  of  rnn  presents  the  same  problem  here 

as  in  v*1??  nmnj  iruir  21,  q.v.  Those  who  interpret  from  that  passage 
tr.,  e.g.y  Dr.,  T  was  done  with,  exhausted’  (=  Eng.  vernacular  ‘was 
done  for’ !).  EW,  Tainted/  depend  upon  H  langui.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  same  vb.  could  mean,  the  sleep  was  donef  and  the  seer  was  done 
for.  Ra.,  Kimhi  boldly  etymologize  from  ‘ruin,’  Job  62,  followed 
by  Berth.,  Hav.,  eft.  Arab.  hawa(y),  and  so  cadcre  f actus  sum ,  and  eft. 
x(tcteiv  si 9  xotTTjV,  so  agreeing  with  0  sy.otpLTjOTjv.  The  present  writer 
came  independently  upon  this  derivation  from  rrn  =  run  in  its  original 
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mng.  ‘fall/  observing  its  (rare)  use  in  Syr.  as  an  active,  ‘befall’  ( e.g ., 
Acts  740,  28s,  other  cases  in  Wright,  Apoc.  Acts),  and  so  translate,  ‘I 
was  befallen/  i.e.,  stricken.  The  difficulty  is  too  easily  overcome  by  Pr., 
Mar.,  Lohr,  Ehr.  in  regarding  \n^nj  as  dittograph  of  'rnSnj  on  the 
alleged  support  of  <S,  which  sums  up  the  two  vbs.  in  daOsv^ca^.  ©  tr. 
the  two  vbs.  exomf]0T]v  x.  s^aXax'aG^v;  £>  for  the  first  za'ct,  ‘trembled/ 
— D^]  This  absolute  use  also  Gen.  404,  Neh.  i4;  Behr.  eft.  Arab,  ’aiydm. 
©  om.;  (&  rpepac;  xoXXas,  which  was  carried  over  into  Orc  Lu. — njryxi] 
For  unapocopated  form,  frequent  especially  in  1st  pers.,  s.  GK  §75,  t; 
the  retention  of  n  may  be  due  to  the  expected  cohortative  mood  in  -d. 
— toxSd]  Cf.  Est.  93;  '*?d  =  Aram.  xmoy  249. — P??  PS]  As  3d 
pers.  all  the  VSS  and  EW;  Grr.,  &  take  the  ppl.  as  intransitive,  ‘under¬ 
standing/  11  as  causative,  non  erat  qui  inter pretaretur,  and  so  Sa.,  Jeph., 
AEz.  But  px  here  =  xS  as  pure  negative,  cf.  v.s.  Dr.,  Cha.  are  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  interpretation.  &Wzb  agrees  with  H  in  non  erat  qui  inter - 
pretaretur ;  Ranke  suggests  that  guvstu^v  was  read  for  cuvtav.  But 
this  appears  to  be  a  contamination  from  H;  and  Ranke  probably  gives 
the  actual  OLat.  in  his  citation  from  Auctor  de  42  mans.  ( ap .  Ambros.), 
non  erat  inteVigens. 

TEXTUAL  NOTE  ON  8llb-  12. 

The  table  opposite  gives  a  synoptical  critical  presentation  of  the  texts  of 
and  the  Grr.  ©  follows  5?  word  by  word  except  in  two  sequences,  in  one 
of  which  he  follows  (&.  The  absurd  errors  of  the  latter  for  words  (2)  (3)  are 
corrected,  but  is  evidently  understood  as  nSsn,  cf.  gloss  in  (&.  His 
auTG)  =  poo  is  unintelligible  except  as  primitive  scribal  error  for  toxg>.  He 
follows  (&  spTjpuoOrjcs'uac  =  x^xi,  renders  jnjn  more  correctly  with  eSoGiq 
(following  (&  with  xac  prefixed  to  the  clause),  and  has  sing.  apiapTta.  As  to 
variants  B  alone  has  epaxGirj  =  onn,  the  others  e-rapaxOrj  =  H  conturbatum 
est.  ©  sTapoexQT)  represents  rdg.  of  2?  as  a  form  of  *no.  In  22  231  A  another 
variation  with  etocxOt]  ;  Qmg  has  tjpOt]  =  gloss  in  (&.  There  follows  in  Orp-  c 
Lu.  x.  eyevTjOT)  =  21  et  factum;  this  appears  in  gloss  to  <&  =  (S  sysv^Grjcav  — 
p:n,  and  is  evidently  an  early  gloss  from  (5  in  ©  but  out  of  place.  Prefixed 
to  this  gloss  Lu.  has  plus  xapaxTwpiaTt,  a  variant  to  apiapTta  —  again 

a  gloss  out  of  place. 

In  col.  3  is  given  orig.  (£,  which  like  ©  follows  If  almost  literally.  The 
origin  of  its  evident  absurdities  is  patent.  In  cols.  1,  2  are  given  two  sets  of 
glosses,  the  place  of  the  words  in  the  present  text  of  (5  being  exhibited  by  a 
consecutive  numbering  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text.  Col.  2  con¬ 
tains  a  consecutive  series  of  glosses  intruded  solidly  into  (&)  they  give  valu¬ 
able  independent  corrections  of  the  latter’s  errors.  Col.  1  contains  some 
odd  glosses:  suioQgjGtj  (Ss,  -cav  (SG,  from  ©  (?);  eyev^Gr]  for  Eysv^O^aav, 
prob.  older  than  the  latter,  as  it  is  supported  by  the  gloss  in  ©  texts;  and 
ext  t.  yirjv  ||  xaptat. 
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For  the  VSS  the  following  points  are  to  be  observed.  OLat.  (2IWzb  cor¬ 
roborated  in  part  by  Iren,  v,  25,  3)  =  B,  with  exceptions  as  noted  above. 
0  and  B  agree  with  the  Kt.  ann  as  active,  &  ans,  B  deiecit ,  but  vs,  ffi  tak¬ 
ing  as  active.  Similar  correspondence  appears  in  v.12:  B  robur  (&  haila) 
datum  est  ei  (not  in  ^  contra  sacrificium  propter  (j$  ‘in’)  peccata  (also  pi. 
in  pointed  text  of  0  vs.  If).  The  following  "jStrn  is  taken  as  Hof.  by  all  VSS. 
Thus  and  B  read  our  li  with  variations  from  fH. 

The  above  study  proves  that  criticism  of  the  elder  VSS,  <S  as  well  as  0, 
presents  after  exclusion  of  patent  glosses  the  same  quantum  of  words. 
Jahn’s  servile  dependence  upon  (&  is  absurd;  and  quite  without  proof  is 
Cha.’s  assertion  that  “it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  VSS,  esp.  the  LXX  and 
Theod.,  to  recover  the  original  for  the  most  part.”  Only  one  substantial 
variant  rdg.  is  given  by  <§  =  0:  epigputiOTjaeTai  for  Nasi,  which  Graetz  ap¬ 
proved,  supposing  but  for  which  Blud.  (pp.  65  jf.)  more  reasonably 

suggests  nlT,  cf.  Zeph.  3®.  We  may  thus  obtain  an  intelligible  rdg.,  ‘and 
was  cast  down  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  and  it  was  desolated’  (f.e.,  cnps 
msn).  But  it  is  questionable  how  far  we  may  rely  upon  <$’5  corrupt  text. 
For  other  suggested  revisions  s.  Comm.  0’s  apiapTta  =  (£  at  apuxpriai  is 
claimed  by  many  as  proof  of  orig.  rdg.  yvo.  But  the  dative  apuxpTcat  may 
have  been  original,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  gloss  syevyjOtj  for 
v^Or^av;  when  it  came  to  be  understood  as  a  nom.  pi.  it  entailed  a  pi.  vb. 

NOTE  ON  VSS  AT  813b. 

For  TDnn  firm  ^  0  to  opapia  (0  opacity)  ox^aerac  x.  73  0uaca  tq  apOeuja, 
in  which  ”ncnn  is  duplicated  by  73  Ouaca  ||  cTYjasrat.  treated  as  form  of 
an  ancient  rdg.  in  0  (interpolated  from  (&),  corroborated  by  £IWzb,  quarn 
diu  uisustabit  (sic)  sacrificium  quod  sublatum  est.  The  plus  73  apQeiaa  is  exe- 
getical,  representing  ["nann]  Din  v.u,  and  gives  a  correct  rendering  of  onn, 
ignored  at  v.11  (is  it  original  here?).  For  nn  Grr.  yj  apoapxia  epYjpiG)- 

oeo)^  73  BoGstaa;  n.b.  the  forced  rendering  of  nn.  B  tr.  nn  quae  facta  est}  after 
the  tr.  of  jrun  v.12,  which  =  <S;  &  nbniyj  ‘will  be  handed  over.’  read  as 
though  acttn  ‘and  destruction.’  For  ddtsi  josi  cnpi  (g  x.  ra  ocyia  epyjpuoOy;- 
azzzt  £tq  xaxaxaTTQpia,  i.e.,  holding  to  the  rendering  of  ion  v.12.  But  0 
corrects  himself:  x.  to  ayiov  x.  73  Buvapuq  auvxocTr^aeTai,  apparently  rdg. 
dd-172  as  'n;  B  =  0. 

CHAPTER  9.  THE  REVELATION  OF  THE 
SEVENTY  WEEKS. 

Dan.,  having  learned  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Jer.'s  prophecy 
of  the  doom  of  seventy  years'  desolation  for  the  Holy  City,  a 
term  that  was  now  naturally  drawing  to  an  end  (1.  2),  sets  him¬ 
self  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  people's  sin  and  the  prom¬ 
ised  deliverance  (3-19).  The  angel  Gabriel  appears  to  him  (20- 
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21),  and  interprets  the  years  as  year-weeks,  with  detail  of  the 
distant  future  and  of  the  crowning  epoch  of  the  divine  purpose 

(22-27). 

1-3.  Introduction.  1.  In  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus  [i.e.,  Xerxes],  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes ,  who  became 
king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldceans , — 2.  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  I  Daniel  observed  in  the  Books  the  number  of  the  years ,  as  the 
word  of  Yhjvh  came  to  Jeremiah  the  Prophet ,  that  were  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem ,  1  seventy  years’  3.  And 
I  set  my  face  unto  Yhwe  God  to  inquire  with  prayer  and  suppli¬ 
cation  in  fasting  and  sackcloth  and  ashes.  For  the  identity  of  this 
Darius,  s.  Int.,  §19,  d.  The  father’s  name  in  the  transliteration 
from  the  Persian  is  the  ‘Xerxes’  of  the  Classics,  as  (g  correctly 
renders  it,  although  in  Est.  (g  commutes  it  into  Artaxerxes. 
Jos.,  following  his  usual  bold  treatment  of  the  Persian  period  in 
Biblical  history,  gives  the  name  as  Astyages,  the  well-known 
royal  name  of  the  Median  dynasty.  The  name  here  may  have 
been  simply  borrowed  from  the  Biblical  onomasticon.  In  the 
following  relative  clause  iH  points  the  vb.  as  a  passive,  ‘was 
made  king’;  in  the  Note  is  proposed  a  repointing  which,  after 
Aramaic  idiom,  gives  the  mng.  ‘became  king,’  and  this  is  the 
tr.  of  all  the  VSS.  Since  the  early  Prot.  comm.,  Calv.,  Piscator, 
Junius,  etc.,  and  so  still  Wright,  Wilson,  Boutflower,  the  passive 
has  been  explained  from  the  alleged  institution  by  Cyrus  of  a 
viceroy,  Darius-Astyages-Gobryas,  in  Babylonia,  or,  with  Stu., 
from  the  action  of  God;  cf.  the  interpretations  of  Darius,  ‘re¬ 
ceiving  the  kingdom,’  61  (531). 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  date,  ‘in  the  first  year,’  found  tau- 
tologous  and  omitted  by  0,  Bert.,  has  its  point.  The  seer  insists 
upon  the  date  because  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldaean 
kingdom  the  hope  of  the  exiles  for  liberation  was  awakened 
afresh,  and  they  naturally  took  recourse  to  their  ‘Books’  to 
judge  whether  the  term  of  exile  had  arrived.  With  the  fall  of 
Babylon  the  seer  naturally  ‘observed’  particularly  (JV  ‘medi¬ 
tated  upon,’  incorrectly  AV  RW  ‘understood’)  the  definite 
prophecy  long  ago  made  by  the  favorite  prophet  announcing  a 
term  of  70  years  of  exile,  Jer.  2511-  12,  2910.  The  result  of  the 
seer’s  prayerful  ‘seeking’  in  the  matter  was  a  vision  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  those  70  years  were  not  to  be  interpreted  by  natural 
mathematics  but  as  year-weeks,  a  calculation  which  would  bring 
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down  the  objective  of  the  prophet’s  prophecy  into  the  age  of  the 
Maccabaean  restoration.  The  ref.  to  the  prophecies  in  Jer.  is  so 
clear  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  with  Nold.,  Alttest.  Litter atur, 
224,  Bev.  (int.  to  chap.)  to  hold  that  there  is  here  a  midrashic 
interpretation  of  Lev.  26s4*  35  (< cf .  the  ‘ seven  times’  of  v.28),  and 
to  find  there  a  prophecy  of  year- weeks.  ‘The  Books’  are  not 
the  Thorah,  with  those  scholars,  but  the  Canon  of  the  Prophets, 
which  had  already  obtained  authoritative  value.  The  term  is 
the  one  Biblical  ref.  to  the  Canon  of  the  Prophets.  3.  The  term 
‘I  set  my  face,’  while  poetical  in  quality,  cf,  the  freq.  ‘set  the 
heart,’  is  probably  an  old  cultic  term  involving  the  idea  of  the 
Iziblah  in  prayer  (cf,  611(10)),  as  is  also  the  vb.  ‘seek’  once 

used  of  inquiring  at  the  oracle,  here  of  divining  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  This  spiritual  inquiry  was  accompanied  with 
the  ancient  concomitants  of  fasting,  vesture  of  sackcloth,  and 
the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  head  (the  last  term  is  omitted  by 
©).  For  ‘prayer  and  supplications’  cf.  6llf-.  From  primitive 
times  fasting  was  regarded  as  the  preparative  for  a  revelation, 
e.g .,  Ex.  3428.  It  is  the  preliminary  to  the  following  vision,  io2- 3, 
and  to  the  visions  in  2  Esd.,  s.  513  and  Box’s  note;  cf.  Syr.,  Apoc. 
Baruch ,  20s-  6,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas ,  visions  2.  3.  For  the 
combination  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  (more  likely  the  general  term 
‘dust,’  s.  Note)  cf.  Jon.  3s,  Est.  41-4,  the  latter  passage  and  the 
present  one  showing  that  these  rites  of  humiliation  were  still 
practised.  Later  refT.  to  the  combination,  e.g.,  Mt.  n21  and  the 
Talmudic  saying,  ‘Not  sackcloth  and  fasting  but  repentance  and 
good  works  effect  the  divine  mercy,’  Talan.  16 a,  are  rather  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  ancient  practice.  For  these  practices  of  private 
piety  in  Judaism  s.  Schiirer,  GJV  2,  566  ff.,  Stade  (Bertholet), 
Bibl.  TJieol.  d .  AT,  2,  422  f.  The  divine  Name  miY*  occurs  only 
in  this  chap.  In  v.2  it  appears  as  a  citation,  in  v.3  it  anticipates 
the  personal,  intimate  use  of  the  Name  in  the  following  prayer; 
its  occurrence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  vocable  was  still 
in  use  in  the  liturgy  and  private  prayer. 

1.  The  name  occurs  also  Ezr.  46,  Est.  i1,  etc.  Its  form  in 

OAram.,  ttn'tt’n.  cnN'on  (CIS  ii,  no.  122,  the  papp.),  as  also  correctly 
btvbtix,  better  represent  the  Pers.  Khsayarsa,  s.  GB,  Gehman,  JBL 
1924,  p.  322. — ns  jnro]  Cf.  i3. — "1^7]  The  Hof.  is  found  only  here, 
and  a  pass,  is  most  unlikely.  We  may  point  it  as  Hif.,  and  so  ‘reigned/ 
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after  the  Syr.  use  of  the  Afel.  Misunderstanding  of  the  alien  idiom  pro¬ 
duced  a  Hof.  in  iH. — 2.  The  form,  for  which  '0^?  Ps.  1392  (and 

so  here  3MSS  Ken.),  is  formed  after  analogy  of  yvy  vbs.,  e.g.y  and 

so  Job  3313.  The  earlier  explanation  as  Hifil,  later  upheld  by 

Ewald,  is  disproved  by  Nold.,  ZDMG  37,  525  ff.  It  is  possible  that  a 
Piel,  was  intended,  as  in  Syr.,  which  (so  also  the  Hif.  in  NHeb.) 
has  the  sense  of  ‘interpret,  expound.’ — o'-idd]  B  solus  ^u^Xocs  (al. 
P^Xocq),  and  so  B  solus  2  Ch.  179,  1  Esd.  i33,  teste  Hatch-Redpath, 
which  ignores  this  case.  In  the  papp.  this  spelling  lasted  into  the  third 
Christian  century;  s.  Thackeray,  Gram.,  1,  95. — Oi  m  -un  mn  nu’x]  A 
common  form  of  introduction  to  a  prophetic  book  or  oracle,  e.g.y  Jer. 
i2.  In  <1>  Tfi  yt )  standing  in  place  of  nvr>  is  survival  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  carried  over,  as  it  once  was,  into  the  Gr.,  in  this  case,  the  only  sur¬ 
vival,  misunderstood  and  read  as  THTH;  see  the  writer’s  note  in  JBL 
1921,  86. — n^1?^1?]  Gerundive  use,  ad  coviplendum ;  the  spelling,  con¬ 
flate  as  of  nv/S  and  rv/7,  as  in  the  cited  passages,  Jer.  2512,  2910. — ri1317] 
A  frequent  word  in  application  to  the  devastated  Holy  Land,  e.g .,  Lev. 
2631,  Is.  4426,  Eze.  3610. — 3.  us  nx  n:nxi]  =  dud  dp  ii17,  'd  Nu. 
241,  etc.  =  after  freq.  Sept,  use  cnjptXetv  xpoawxov,  Lu.  951.  GB 
eft.  the  freq.  Amarna  gloss  naddnu  pdna  ana. — u*ix]  iomss  Ken.  mm; 
also  the  Kr.  has  entered  the  text  below  at  times;  s.  at  i2.  Mass.  edd. 
vary  through  the  chapter.  In  the  tr.  the  term  is  rendered  always  by 
‘  Yinvn.’ — pps]  A  common  cultic  term  for  approaching  the  oracle,  i.e.y 
‘make  inquiry.’  The  following  nouns  are  cognate  accs.,  cf.  Zeph.  23 
nuy  vppa  pnx  vpps,  with  Behr.,  vs.  Bev.,  al.  This  use  of  the  acc.  is  good 
old  Sem.  idiom,  cf.  Arab.,  SArab. — ouunni  nScn]  Cf.  Aram.  pnnm  nya 
612.  7nn  also  vv.17- 18* 23,  Jer.  321,  and  freq.  in  later  books.  It  refers 
technically  to  the  second  part  of  the  prayer,  vv.15ff*. — D1s::]  ©  Iv  vtq- 
aTsfaic;  =  (5,  but  23  gv  viQCTscq?. — n5^]]  ©  (B  al.  21)  om.,  supplied  by 
Orp*  c  Lu.  "idx  =  prob.  primarily  ‘dust’  —  and  borrowed  from 
Akk.  epiru ,  so  Zimmern  in  GB. 

4~19.  Daniel’s  Prayer.  The  prayer  is  of  the  liturgical  type 
which  existed  since  the  Deuteronomic  age,  represented  by  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Prayer,  1  Ki.  8,  the  prayers  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  26.  32.  44, 
and  the  prayers  in  Ezr.-Neh.,  Ezr.  9,  Neh.  1.  9.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  this  prayer  consists  of  language  found  in  those 
other  compositions.  Yet  it  is  not  slavishly  dependent  upon 
them;  it  is  a  liturgical  gem  in  form  and  expression,  and  excels 
in  literary  character  the  more  verbose  types  found  in  Ezr.  and 
Neh.  (an  argument,  acc.  to  many  conservative  critics,  e.g.y  Keil, 
and  Ziindel,  Kritische  Untersuchungen ,  191,  as  cited  by  Zock., 
for  the  priority  of  our  book).  The  saint  prays  as  the  Church 
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prays,  and  this  prayer  is  modelled  after  customary  liturgical 
forms  of  the  Synagogue.  Similar  is  the  prayer  of  Azarias, 
^  (24-45)  ^  and  0f  Baruch,  Bar.  i15~318.  The  latter  presents  an  in¬ 
teresting  problem  in  its  relation  to  Dan.  9,  for  it  appears  to  be 
a  mosaic  of  our  prayer;  it  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  Int. 
§13.  There  was  a  common  genus  of  Jewish  liturgical  prayers, 
of  which  these  canonical  ones  are  the  few  surviving  examples, 
the  later  Synagogue  losing  sight  of  this  ancient  treasury  of  de¬ 
votion.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  has  extended  our  view  of  the  richness  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  liturgy  in  his  demonstration  that  prayers  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  have  been  taken  over  bodily  from 
Jewish  (acc.  to  him  Essene)  sources;  s.  his  ‘Origin  and  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions/  etc.,  in  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  Annual ,  1924. 

Von  Gall,  Einheitlichkeit ,  123-126,  has  developed  the  thesis 
that  Dan.’s  prayer  is  an  interpolation,  although  the  rest  of  his 
work  contends  for  the  practical  integrity  of  the  canonical  book. 
He  is  followed  by  Mar.,  Cha.  It  is  patent,  as  these  scholars 
argue,  that  the  theme  of  the  prayer  does  not  correspond  to  the 
context,  which  would  seem  to  require  a  prayer  for  illumination, 
cf.  220  ff ♦,  and  not  a  liturgical  confession  bearing  on  the  national 
catastrophe.  Further,  Dan.’s  prayer  for  immediate  redemption 
is  in  contrast  to  the  recognition  of  the  far  distance  of  that  event, 
826  and  end  of  this  chap.  It  is  pointed  out  that  v.4a  repeats  v.3 
and  especially  that  v.20  is  a  joint  with  the  main  narrative,  which 
is  resumed  in  v.21;  this  would  explain  the  repetition:  ‘while  I 
was  speaking  and  praying  and  confessing ’  ||  ‘while  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  in  prayer.’  The  present  writer  agrees  with  Kamp.  in  find¬ 
ing  these  arguments  inconclusive.  The  second-century  author 
may  well  have  himself  inserted  such  a  prayer  in  his  book  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  faithful,  even  as  the  calculation  of  the 
times  was  intended  for  their  heartening.  The  example  of  the 
prayers  in  Ezr.-Neh.  would  have  suggested  such  a  device  to 
him;  the  inclination  to  such  an  expression  of  piety  might  have 
affected  him  as  easily  as  some  interpolator  a  few  years  later. 
Further,  the  exclusion  of  the  prayer  would  cut  down  the  length 
of  the  chap,  to  a  quantum  far  below  that  of  the  other  episodes 
of  the  book,  and,  as  remarked  at  v.22,  the  prayer  is  dramatically 
introduced  to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  angel’s  flight.  For  an  elab¬ 
orate  study  of  the  Prayer,  defending  its  authenticity  and  also 
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arguing  for  its  dependence  on  the  Chronicler,  s.  Bayer,  Daniel - 
studien ,  Part  I.  In  the  following  tr.  the  citations  from  earlier 
Scriptures  are  indicated  by  quotation-marks. 

4 a.  And  11 1  prayed  to  Yhwh  my  God  and  made  confession”) 
and  I  said :  Against  vGall  this  need  not  be  a  repetition  of  v.3, 
as  it  stresses  the  Confession  which  makes  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer,  vv.4b-14,  this  being  followed  by  the  Supplication  proper 
(D':unn  V.3),  w.15-19.  The  vb.  ‘pray’  has  the  primary  sense 
of  intercession.  The  Hithp.  minn  as  here,  and  its  Hif.  min, 

t  -  :  ■  t 

are  both  used  similarly  to  Lat.  confiteri  in  its  religious  implica¬ 
tions:  the  Hif.  generally  in  the  sense  of  making  confession  of 
the  Deity,  in  his  names,  attributes,  etc.,  properly  a  creedal  use, 
and  so  practically  equivalent  to  ‘praising/  as  it  is  generally 
translated;  while  the  Hithp.  presents  the  antithesis  of  the  hu¬ 
man  subject  and  so  in  Jewish  piety  of  his  sin,  i.e.,  confession  of 
sin.  The  vb.  has  ‘sin’  expressed  as  its  obj.  in  v.20,  cf.  Lev.  1621, 
etc.  The  same  combination  ‘pray  and  make  confession,’  ap¬ 
pears  in  Ezr.  io1,  cf.  Neh.  i4,  9 2- 3;  in  1  Ki.  833  I^Sfim  Him 

lunnnv 

46-14.  The  Confession.  V.4b,  “  Ah,  YHWH,  the  great  and  awful 
God ,  keeper  of  the  covenant  and  kindness  for  His  lovers  and  the 
keepers  of  His  commandments” :  The  citation  is  almost  identical 
with  Neh.  i5  ( cf .  932),  based  ultimately  on  Dt.  79,  and,  for  the 
epithets  ‘ great,  awful,’  cf.  Dt.  721.  The  text  of  ifi  in  this  prayer 
varies  between  Yhwh  and  its  Kre  ‘Adonai,’  even  as  (g  bears 
witness  to  further  variant  use;  in  this  tr.,  where  ‘Adonai’  oc¬ 
curs,  as  in  this  v.,  it  has  been  revised  so  as  to  read  the  Tetra- 
grammaton.  The  Heb.  “DH,  wrongly  translated  ‘mercy’  in 

AV  RV  JV,  after  Grr.  e\eos}  etc.,  is  pietas,  personal  relation¬ 
ship  on  its  moral  side,  e.g.,  Jcr.  22  ‘thy  bridal  devotion’;  better 
than  ‘mercy’  is  Coverdale’s  coinage,  ‘lovingkindness,’  used 
capriciously  in  AV  and  adopted  here  by  SV;  s.  Hastings,  ‘Lov- 
ingk./  DB.  5.  “We  have  sinned  and  dealt  perversely  and  done 
wickedly  ”  and  rebelled  and  “ turned  aside  from  Thy  command¬ 
ments ”  and  Thy  decisions ;  the  first  three  vbs.  =  1  Ki.  847; 
‘turn  aside,’  etc.,  =  Dt.  1720.  The  commandments  are  legis¬ 
lation,  decisions  the  judicial  verdicts  given  from  time  to  time. 
6.  “ Neither  have  we  hearkened  to  Thy  servants  the  prophets ,  who 
spoke  in  Thy  name”  “to  our  kings ,  our  princes  a)id  our  fathers, 
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and  to  all  the  people  of  the  land  .”  As  Dr.  remarks,  a  reminiscence 
of  Jer.  26s,  cf.  725,  254,  2919,  3515,  444,  all  containing  4  thy  servants 
the  prophets’  followed  by  ‘ye  (they)  hearkened  not.’  The  same 
listing  of  civic  strata  in  Jer.  4421,  but  with  ‘fathers’  first,  cf. 
4417;  in  Neh.  9s2* 34  ‘priests’  is  added  after  ‘princes’;  cf.  Jer.  i18 
‘  the  kings  of  Judah,  its  princes,  its  priests  and  the  people  of  the 
land.’  By  the  fathers  are  probably  meant  the  heads  of  the 
JYDS  JTO  ‘family  houses,’  practically  elders,  so,  e.g .,  Lamb., 
Ehr.,  rather  than  spiritual  fathers  with  Behr.,  who  thinks  that 
the  item  replaces  the  priests  of  the  other  lists;  however,  the 
omission  of  the  latter  class  has  some  significance.  The  ‘people 
of  the  land’  =  Landesvolk,  commoners,  cf.  Eze.  727. 

7.  “Thine,  Yhwh,  is  the  right,”  and  “ ours  is  the  shame  of 
face,  as  it  is  this  day,”  “to  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem ”  and  all  Israel,  “those  near  and  those  far  of”  “in  all 
the  lands  whither  Thou  hast  driven  them”  “for  the  treachery  with 
which  they  have  betrayed  Thee.”  The  word  generally  translated 
here  and  elsewhere  as  ‘righteousness,’  np*T¥,  means  primarily 

legal  righteousness;  God  has  been  vindicated  as  right  (secon¬ 
darily  as  righteous)  by  the  people’s  experience.  Cf.  v.14  ‘our 
God  is  right.’  ‘Shame  of  face  as  it  is  this  day’  =  Ezr.  97; 
‘shame  of  face,’  also  v.8,  is  a  physical  expression  for  confusion 
before  others,  a  shame  which  involves  the  reproach  of  others, 
cf.  v.16;  for  the  phrase  cf.  Jer.  719,  Ps.  4416,  etc.  ‘The 

men  (Heb.  a  sing,  collective,  Mannschaft)  of  Judah  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  (lit.  ‘dwellers’)  of  Jerusalem’  =  Is.  5s  (with  terms  re¬ 
versed),  Jer.  44,  etc.,  2  Ki.  232.  ‘Those  near,’  etc.,  depends  on 
1  Ki.  826;  the  phrase  also  Jer.  25s6,  Is.  5719.  ‘For  the  treachery,’ 
etc.  =  Lev.  2640,  Eze.  1720,  etc.,  1  Ch.  io13.  The  common  rt.  of 
the  noun  and  vb.  denotes  treachery,  unfaithfulness,  so  JV,  not 
the  colorless  ‘trespass’  of  AV.  8.  Yewe,  “ours  is  the  shame  of 
face,  to  our  kings ,  our  princes  and  our  fathers,”  in  that  we  have 
sinned  against  Thee.  “Haec  repetitio  .  .  .  pondus  orationi 
addit”  (Maldonatus).  9.  To  Yewe  our  God  belong  compassion 
and  forgivenesses,  for  we  have  rebelled  against  Him,  10.  neither 
“have  we  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Yewe  our  God ”  “to  walk  in 
His  laws  which  He  set  before  us”  through  “His  servants  the 
prophets.”  ‘Compassion’  is  more  fitting  psychologically  than 
‘mercy’  for  D'OITl;  AV  unnecessarily  insists  on  the  Heb.  pi. 
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and  tr.  ‘  mercies,’  and  equally  unnecessary  is  JV  ‘compassions.’ 
‘Forgivenesses/  i.e .,  acts  of  forgiveness,  =  Neh.  917,  ‘thou  art  a 
God  of  forgivenesses  ’  ( plus  a  long  series  of  equivalent  attributes). 
The  thought  of  v.9a  is  motived  by  v.b,  ‘for  we  have  rebelled 
against  him’;  i.e.,  we  are  thrown  simply  on  his  mercy.  The 
logic  is  reminiscent  of  Dt.  530  f-.  ‘  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  Yhwh’ 
=  Ex.  1526,  195,  Dt.  430,  etc.,  Jer.  313,  etc.  ‘To  walk  in  his  laws 
which  he  set  before  us’  =  Jer.  264,  4410;  the  first  clause  also  = 
Jer.  3223,  4423,  the  second  =  Dt.  4s,  n32,  Jer.  912.  The  antique 
pi.  torot ,  ‘laws/  properly  oracle  decisions,  in  place  of  which  ‘the 
Torah  ’  came  to  be  used,  is  taken  from  Jer.  32s3,  appearing  also 
Ps.  10545;  (&  13  quite  naturally  understand  the  word  as  a  sing. 
The  sing,  occurs  in  the  next  v.  11.  Yea  [Heb.  and],  all  Israel 
have  transgressed  Thy  law  and  11  have  tamed  aside ”  11  so  as  not 
to  hearken  to  Thy  voice”  and  11  there  has  been  poured  out  upon 
us”  11  the  curse  and  oath  that  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God” ;  for  we  have  sinned  against  Him .  ‘Not  to 
hearken  to  thy  voice ’  =  Jer.  1810,  4213.  ‘Poured  out  upon  us/ 
cf.  ‘my  anger  and  fury  hath  been  poured  out/  Jer.  720,  4218,  44s, 
2  Ch.  127,  3425.  The  vb.  has  the  suggestion  of  molten  metal; 
cf.  iyx&iv  T to  t ov  dvfxov  Rev.  It  recurs  inf.  v.27. 

‘  Curse  and  oath/  the  same  zeugmatic  expression  in  Neh.  io30  (29) 
=  ‘oath  of  curse’  Nu.  521.  ‘The  curse  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses’  =  Dt.  2920,  and  refers  to  the  great  imprecations  of 
Lev.  2614ff-,  Dt.  2815ff-.  ‘The  Torah  of  Moses’  =  Jos.  831,  1  Ki. 
23,  but  found  mostly  in  late  books,  s.  EDB,  p.  436,  and  in  N.T., 
Lu.  2 22  +  6  cases.  ‘Moses  the  servant  of  God’  =  Dt.  34s,  Jos. 

11,  etc.,  Neh.  io30  (29);  cf.  his  title  ‘man  of  God/  Dt.  331,  Ps.  901. 

12.  And  11  He  has  confirmed  His  words  [I£r.  word]”  which  He 
spoke  against  us  and  against  our  judges  uthat  He  would  bring 
upon  us  a  great  evil”  so  that  there  has  not  been  done  “ under  the 
whole  heaven,”  as  has  been  done  with  Jerusalem.  ‘  Confirmed  his 
words’  =  Neh.  9s,  with  pi.  ‘words’  as  here;  cf.  Dt.  9s,  etc. 
‘Judges’  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  magistrates,  summing 
up  the  official  classes  of  vv.6-  8;  Ps.  210  ‘judges’  ||  ‘kings.’  Bar. 
21  understands  here  the  historical  Judges.  ‘Bring  upon  us  a 
great  evil’  =  Jer.  3517,  3631,  etc.  ‘Under  the  whole  heaven’  = 
Dt.  25,  419,  Job  28s4,  etc.,  and  sup.  727.  13.  “As  it  is  writte?i  in 
the  Law  of  Moses ”  “all  this  evil ”  has  come  upon  us,  and  we  have 
not  mollified  Yhwh  our  God  by  turning  from  our  iniquities  and 
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considering  Thy  truth .  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  term 
‘as  it  is  written/  tcadax;  yeypcnrTcu,  etc.,  common  for  citations 
in  N.T.,  Talm.,  etc.  ‘Mollify/  the  Heb.  literally  ‘soften  the 
face  of/  an  antique  phrase  used  with  God  or  man  as  obj.,  and 
continuing  into  late  religious  usage,  Zech.  72,  Mai.  i9,  Ps.  11958, 
2  Ch.  3312  (s.  Lexx.).  Cf.  ‘cause  thy  face  to  shine/  v.17.  AV 
‘make  prayer  to’  follows  the  suit  of  the  VSS,  e.g.,  H  rogauimus 
jaciem  Domini;  RW  JV  ‘entreat  the  favor  of.’  The  gerunds 
at  the  end  tr.  infs,  with  b  4  to/  and  accordingly  VSS,  EW, 
comm,  in  general,  render  ‘that  we  might  turn/  etc.  This  evan¬ 
gelical  treatment  might  be  paralleled  by  1  Ki.  857  f*,  ‘The  Lord 
be  with  us  ...  to  incline  our  hearts  unto  him’;  but  the  sense 
required  in  this  prayer  is  that  God  should  be  propitiated  by 
right  action  and  thinking;  and  accordingly  the  infs,  are  here 
translated  as  acc.  to  a  common  use  of  the  inf.;  s.  Dr.,  Tenses , 
§205.  In  the  final  clause  the  VSS  take  the  vb.  in  the  sense  of 
‘to  understand,  consider/  e.g.,  R  cogitare ,  AV  ‘understand/ 
RW  JV  ‘have  discernment  in/  and  this  is  the  mng.  of 
elsewhere  in  Dan.  (i4,  925,  n33*  35,  12s- 10 — in  923  causative).  The 
object  of  this  consideration  is  universally  translated  ‘thy  truth/ 
cf.  812,  where  the  same  word  is  used  of  the  objective  truth,  i.e., 
religion.  But  the  primary  ethical  sense  ‘faithfulness’  is  prefer¬ 
able  here.  God’s  promises  are  absolutely  reliable  for  blessing  or 
bane;  the  Jews  have  learned  the  truth  of  this  in  the  latter 
sphere,  they  can  prove  it  also  in  the  other.  14.  And  “  YHWH 
has  been  vigilant  over  the  evil  ”  and  brought  it  upon  us  ;  for  “  YHWII 
our  God  is  right  in  all  the  works  which  He  has  done”  and  11  we 
have  not  hearkened  to  His  voice.”  The  first  vb.  is  generally  trans¬ 
lated  ‘has  watched’  in  the  old  English  sense  of  ‘be  wakeful.’ 
The  phrase  is  cited  from  Jer.  i12,  3128,  4427,  ‘I  am  vigilant  against 
them  for  evil  and  not  for  good.’  For  ‘Yhwii  is  right  ’  cf. 

immediately  Ezr.  915,  Neh.  9s- 33  (‘thou  art  right  in  all  that  has 
come  upon  us’),  also  Jer.  121  (where  JV  ‘right/  at.  ‘righteous’), 
Lam.  i18,  and  v.  sup.  at  v.7. 

15-19.  The  Supplication.  15.  YHWII  our  God ,  uwho  hast 
brought  Thy  people  forth  with  a  strong  hand”  and  11  hast  made 
Thee  a  name ,  as  it  is  this  day”:  “ We  have  sinned ,  have  been 
wicked .”  The  first  statement,  referring  to  the  Exodus,  =  Dt. 
621,  etc.,  Jer.  3221;  the  second  =  Jer.  3220,  Neh.  910.  For  ‘to 
make  a  name’  =  ‘gain  renown/  cf.  Gen.  n4,  etc.  ‘We  have 
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sinned/  etc.,  s.  at  v.5;  if  the  distinction  of  stems  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  here  Kal,  there  Hif.,  the  final  vb.  here  =  ‘be  wicked/ 
16.  YHWH,  11  according  to  all  Thy  acts  of  vindication ,”  oh ,  “may 
Thy  anger  and  fury  turn  away  from  Thy  city  Jerusalem ,  Thy  holy 
mount” ;  because  for  11  our  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers” 
Jerusalem  and  Thy  people  “ are  become  a  reproach  to  all  those 
about  us”  The  pi.  ‘acts-of-vindication,’  is  tr.  by  all 

VSS  and  EW  (even  JV)  by  the  sing,  ‘righteousness/  But  the 
pi.  is  correct  and  is  a  classical  reminiscence,  being  used  in  the 
rather  antique  sense  of  vindication  of  a  cause;  so  in  the  Ode  of 
Deborah,  Ju.  511,  1  Sa.  127,  Mi.  65,  Ps.  1036.  How  far  the  word 
developed  in  another  direction  appears  in  0’s  tr.  eXeefioavurj  and 
s.  Comm,  on  the  word  at  424  (27).  Cf.  Ropes,  ‘“Righteousness” 
and  “the  Righteousness  of  God,”’  etc.,  JBL  1903,  2 11-227.  £/• 
the  other  shades  of  the  mng.  of  the  word  in  vv.7- 1S.  ‘May  thy 
anger  turn,’  etc.  =  Nu.  254,  Is.  121,  Jer.  2320,  3024.  ‘Thy  city’  = 
v.19,  ‘my  city’  Is.  4513.  ‘Thy  holy  mount’  =  Ps.  151,  etc.,  cf. 
‘thy  holy  city’  v.24.  ‘Our  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers’ 
=  Neh.  92,  cf.  the  lid  Commandment,  Jer.  n10,  etc.  ‘A  re¬ 
proach,’  etc.  =  Ps.  4414<13>,  etc.  17.  And  now  “ hearken ,  our 
God ,  to  Thy  servant's  prayer  and  supplications ,”  and  “ cause  Thy 
face  to  shine  upon”  uThy  desolate  sanctuary”  “ for  Thine  own 
[with  ©]  sake”  YHWH .  ‘Hearken,’  etc.  =  1  Ki.  828,  Neh.  i6*  u. 
For  ‘thy  servant’s  prayer’  cf.  the  case  of  Abraham,  Gen.  18, 
Moses,  Ex.  32,  etc.,  and  Ja.  516,  ‘the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
avails  much.’  This  and  the  similar  prayers  in  the  O.T.  and 
Apocrypha  are  testimony  to  the  sense  of  the  power  of  prayer 
in  Judaism;  it  continued  with  the  Pharisees,  s.  Herford,  Phari- 
saism ,  c.  6,  ‘Ph.  as  a  Spiritual  Religion,’  a  very  sympathetic 
study.  ‘Make  thy  face  shine,’  etc.  (for  the  physical  expression 
cf.  ‘soften  the  face,’  v.13),  as  in  the  Priestly  Benediction,  Nu. 
625,  Ps.  8o4-  8* 20,  a  similar  prayer,  etc.  ‘The  desolate  sanctuary’ 
=  Lam.  518, 1  Mac.  438.  For  ‘desolate’  cf.  813,  g27,  n13,  1211,  ‘the 
abomination  of  desolation,’  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  v.  reads 
‘for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,’  which  is  most  awkward;  0  ‘for  thy 
sake,  Lord’  =  v.19,  Bar.  214;  this  is  preferable  as  the  orig.  text, 
and  so  vLeng.  (citing  Houbigant),  Pr.,  Ramp.,  Ehr.,  Lamb.  For 
this  phrase  cf.  Is.  4811,  Jer.  147,  etc.  This  correction  is  simpler 
than  (g’s  rdg.  ‘for  thy  servants’  sake,’  =  Is.  6317,  accepted  by 
Bev.,  Mar.  But  the  error  in  lJj,  if  it  be  one,  is  ancient.  The 
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appeal  ‘for  the  Lord’s  sake’  is  the  only  possible  argument  of  the 
sinful  people;  it  is  identical  with  Ezekiel’s  appeal  to  the  divine 
‘holiness/  practically  God’s  honor.  18.  “ Incline ,  my  God , 
Thine  ear  and  hear ,  open  Thine  eyes  and  see  ”  our  desolations  and 
uthe  city  upon  which  Thy  name  is  called” ;  for  “we  present  not 
our  supplications  before  Thee”  for  our  own  righteousness  but  for 
uThy  great  compassion.”  ‘Incline  .  .  .  and  see’  =  i  Ki.  1916 
(Is.  3717),  Hezekiah’s  prayer.  ‘Upon  which  thy  name  is  called’ 
=  v.19,  i.e .,  as  proprietary;  cf.  2  Sa.  1228,  ‘lest  I  take  the  city 
and  my  name  be  called  upon  it/  i.e.,  ‘I  have  conquered  it.’  The 
expression  is  often  used,  esp.  in  Deut.  writers,  of  Israel,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  temple,  as  Dt.  2810,  Jer.  710,  149,  25s,  1  Ki.  843,  Is.  6319. 
‘Present  supplications/  lit.  ‘cause  to  fall  s./  as  v.20,  Jer.  3826 
(before  a  human  potentate),  42®  (before  God);  cf.  the  use  of 
intrans.  ICal  with  ‘prayer’  as  subj.,  Jer.  3720,  etc.  Bar.  219  lit¬ 
erally  fcarafidXkofAev  t op  eXeov,  and  U  prosternimus.  The  ex¬ 
pression  arises  from  the  humble  prostration  of  the  petitioner. 
‘Thy  great  compassion’  (s.  at  v.9)  =  Neh.  919- 27-  3i,  cf.  2  Sa. 
2414,  Ps.  11956.  19.  “YHWH,  hear;  YHWH, forgive ;  YHWH,  at¬ 
tend  and  do  ;  defer  not  for  Thy  sake ,  my  God ,  because  Thy  name  is 
called  upon  Thy  city  and  Thy  people.”  The  Kyrie  eleison  of  the 
O.T.,  suggested,  as  Dr.  remarks,  by  Solomon’s  prayer,  1  Ki. 
g30b.  34. 36. 39^  ‘Do/  i.e.,  ‘act/  cf.  Jer.  147,  ‘do  for  thy  name’s 
sake.’  ‘Defer  not/  i.e.,  ‘procrastinate  not’  =  Ps.  4017.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  RVV  JV,  puts  a  stop  after  this  impv.,  but  the  balance 
of  the  rhetoric  and  sense  rather  requires  construction  as  above, 
and  so  the  punctuation  of  the  VSS,  AV.  For  the  final  clause  s. 
at  w.17- 18. 

4.  g0  exc.  Bar  s<  his  note.  The  Hithp.  has 

mng.  of  ‘interceding  for  self/  if  it  is  to  be  combined  with  the  Piel,  ‘to 
intervene  as  judge,’  and  so  BDB,  Kon.,  Hwb.  GB  finds  two  distinct  rts. 
with  primary  mng.  ‘pray’  for  the  Hithp. — **$?]  =  ah-na ,  also  in  Mishna; 
cf.  jer.  431.  0  om.,  <£  tBou  (=  Arab,  inna?),  Orp  o>  Byj,  &  beb&'ft 

—  U  obsecro. — iDnni]  Neh.  i5  iDm  in  the  same  combination. — 5. 
uuy]  Kal  late,  also  Est.  i16. — upcnni]  Kr.  om.  ).  The  series  of  vbs. 
is  cited  from  1  Ki.  847,  where  upon.  Hif.  of  ysn  in  this  operative  sense 
is  late,  so  1210,  Job  3412,  Neh.  933,  etc.;  inf.  v.15  the  Kal.  In  the  revisions 
of  ©  (also  in  H)  there  is  shuffling  of  the  vbs. — n*‘Ds1]  For  this  compara¬ 
tively  late  use  of  the  inf.  abs.,  continuing  finites,  s.  GK  §113,  z;  re¬ 
peated  v.11.  AV  RVV  erroneously  render  by  gerunds. — T?.1?1?]  PI.  de~ 
fectivns ,  so  Ps.  11998  cf.  v.16,  and  s.  GK  §91,  n. — 6.  d^ujhJ 
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Bar  prefers  D'Jttjn,  and  so  v.6. — Sni]  Without  makfcef,  exceptionally, 
so  Jos.  723,  Is.  3612. — 7.  1GWzb  [nobis  autem  =  x.  TQpttv]  et  patribus 
nostris ,  a  gloss  intended  for  v.6,  where  the  phrase  is  omitted. — DV2] 
Occ.  rdg.  (Gin.),  Or.  rdg.  Dm3  =  Ezr.  g7. — qa]  Lohr  carelessly  notes 
that  0  om.;  but  0  expresses  it  by  ev  aoc  punctuated  as  in  the  next  v. 
B  87  (not  1C  (Cs)  have  following  plus  [ev  coi  xupie]  eariv  -Qp.cl>v  rj  Bixaio- 
au vtq,  repeated  negligently  from  beginning  of  the  v.  This  gloss  was 
accepted  by  Orc  (A  106  A),  which,  finishing  v.7  with  TQOeTiQaav  ae, 
starts  v.8  with  aof,  xupte  (+  iQp.tov)  t)  ScxatoauviQ. — 8.  mn'*]  So  Bar, 
Gin.;  Mich.,  Kit.  unN;  s.  Bar’s  note.  Here  and  vv.13-  16- 17bis-  19  (also 
337,  Sus.5)  (&  has  SsaxoTiQg,  otherwise  xupios.  Asa.  represents  the  cases 
where  the  Tetragrammaton  was  carried  over  into  the  Gr.  and  proves 
the  orig.  Kt.  The  variant  use  of  Bea.  and  xup.  indicates  that  there  was 
variation  in  the  Ileb.  copy  before  (&. — untp1?]  So  fH0c  (Gin.)  =  U; 
iH0r  =  Grr.  0. — iS]  0  aot;  147  230  c  A  ev  aoi,  doubtless 

following  Aq.  in  expression  of  S.  Some  Gr.  mss,  e.g .,  Orp  106  and  A, 
construe  aot  with  foil,  v.,  and  so  U,  tibi  autem  Domino  Deo. — 9.  unx1?] 
1H0c;  mn'?  M0r. — ninVon]  So  Bar,  Kit.;  Gin.  nwSon. — 13]  0  Lu. 
om.;  Orc  dcxb  xuptou,  (&  dxo  aou  =  XL — 10.  rmn]  So  Bar;  Mich., 
Gin.,  Kit.  rmi n. — 11.  *vim]  So  edd.,  exc.  Bar  idi. — lO™]  lyal  in- 
trans.  The  vb.  occurs  in  similar  combination  in  the  Hadad  Inscr.,  1.  23 
(Lidz.,  NE  p.  440,  Cooke,  NSI  no.  61),  ron'S  *nn  mm,  where  an n  = 
O.T.  'IQ;  s.  Nold.  ZDMG  1893,  98.  3MSS  Ken.  fnm;  Grr.  exfjXOev  < 
"l^m  (Q*  sxXtqGuvOtq);  &  wait  it  <  i i™;  11  =  2r.  Cf.  the  similar  variants 
to  "inn  v.27. — 12.  man  Kt.,  n?l  Kr.]  The  VSS  —  Kt.,  cf.  the  pi.  Neh. 
98,  but  Bar.  21  =  Kr.  A  similar  variation  in  1  Ki.  826. — nnt??:  nS  T£>n]  0 
y.aTot  Ta  qev6p.eva;  A  Q  106  by  error  T'sypap.piva  =  Bar.  22. — 13.  nx 
HN3  nxrn  njnrrSa]  has  been  understood  as  sign  of  nom.  with  the  pass, 
aina,  so  Kran.,  Bev.;  or  after  later  usage  as  emphasizing  a  nom.,  in 
which  case  n;nn  is  subj.  to  nN3,  on  which  use  s.  GK  §117,  i-m,  so 
CBMich.,  Mein.,  Lamb.;  Behr.,  Mar.  find  an  acc.  to  Non1?  v.12,  in 
which  case  nxa  must  be  a  ppl.,  to  be  pointed  milra(,  while  the  absence 
of  the  article  would  be  irregular.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  case  of 
staccato  construction;  the  phrase  ‘all  this  evil’  is  introduced  as  a 
quasi-citation  from  Moses  and  then  continued  as  nom.  to  the  foil.  vb. 
— *p£N]  (£  BixaioauviQ,  as  (6  0  at  812. — 14.  n;nn  S?]  0  (B  35  87  130  132 
149  229)  om.,  this  corroborated  by  Aug.,  Ep.  cxi,  uigilauit  Dominus 
Dens  ad  omnem  sanctum  suum  (!);  suppl.  OrPC  Lu.  ext  rfjv  xaxfocv 
(also  +  ■fjp.&v);  Bar.  29,  ext  toi?  xaxo Xq.  Yet  the  subsequent  pron.  in 
0,  exYjyaifev  a’JTa,  would  indicate  that  ext  Ta  xaxa  =  (S>  once  stood  in 
0. — 15.  unx]  (S  SlaxoTa  xupie,  s.  at  v.8. — i:>sn]  But  upann  v.5.  (S 
TQ1fvoiQxap.ev,  error  (?)  for  TQvop.iQaap.ev  =  0;  several  MSS  add  TQSixTQaap.ev, 
cf.  v.6.  U  connects  with  foil.  v. — 16.  inpnx-SjD]  (&  read  3,  xa-ri,  but 
©  a,  and  so  mss  Ken.,  de  R.,  &  B;  similarly  Bar.  212,  attaching  to  foil.  v. 

24 
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The  sing.,  TT"'*,  is  read  by  some  mss  and  all  VSS,  exc.  Bar.  For  the 
spelling  cf.  “|niXD  v.5. — lrNSna  o]  0,  ignoring  3,  oxi  rj^apTopiev  xoc it 
so  Orpc,  but  om.  xat. — 17.  vmnn]  For  (5  read  auxou  with 

(5s,  vs.  (5G  8.  plou. — qsnpD  Sy]  i$t0r  Sn  (Gin.). — dd*:m]  (5  ©  Ip^ixov,  T 
230  epTjpiwGIv  =  Aq.  (?). — 'Jix  P’dS]  (5  as  mm  y-\2y  pa1?,  0  =  “pyn1? 
uix  =  Bar.  214;  ££  =  'J"ix  -pu>  |>4dS;  s.  Comm. — 18.  >nSx]  (5  xupts 
—  mn%  as  in  2  Ki.  1916,  Is.  3717.  The  foil.  Kt.  nnpD,  vs.  Kr.,  may  in¬ 
clude  reminiscence  of  mm,  as  in  the  cited  passage  2  Ki.  =  Is. — * 
irnDDe’]  =  v.26,  cf.  Is.  49™,  614  (j|  nunn),  properly  ppl.  of  Kal.  0  xbv 
<&pavcc|xbv  r][xaiv,  anticipating  similar  rendering  with  dtpcma^bs,  a^avt- 
^stv  vv.2G* 27,  xi31;  otherwise  with  (5  epigpioq,  epirjuouv. — unjx]  B  al. 
om.,  OrPC  Lu.  suppl.;  but  ((Is  read  Tjuslq,  which  may  have  early 
dropped  out  after  — 19.  For  the  VSS  05  connects  hrSd  =  IXaxsuaov 

with  prec.  v.  and  om.  a'srpn;  0  (B  al.)  om.  ne^i  but  <&s  hab.  The 
punctuation  in  mss  has  variously  affected  xupts  in  relation  to  the 
accompanying  impvv.  11  has  domine  but  twice.  The  division  of  the  v. 
in  ill  is  at  nruxn. — <5  blaxoxa.  For  the  triple  urn  in  this  v.  mss 
Ken.  have  mm. 

20-27.  The  angelic  revelation.  20-23.  The  coming  of  Ga¬ 
briel.  20.  And  while  I  was  speaking, ,  and  was  praying  and  con- 
jessing  my  sin  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel  and  presenting  my 
supplication  before  YHWII  my  God  for  the  holy  mount  of  my  God , 
— 21.  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer ,  the  man  Gabriel ,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  borne  in  swift  flight ,  was 
drawing  nigh  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  Evening  Oblation.  22.  And 
he  came  [so  ®  ^  he  made  to  understand ],  and  talked  with  me 

and  said:  Daniel ,  now  am  I  come  forth  to  skill  thee  in  under¬ 
standing.  23.  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications  a  word  went 
forth ,  and  I  am  come  to  declare  it,  for  thou  art  most  dear.  And 
so  heed  the  word  and  give  heed  to  the  vision.  The  repetition  of  v.21 
in  v.22  can  be  due  to  the  need  of  resuming  the  line  of  discourse 
after  the  long  parenthesis  in  v.21.  Acc.  to  v.23  the  angel  ‘came 
forth  at  the  beginning’  of  the  prayer,  and  as  it  takes  time  even 
for  an  angel  to  ‘fly  fast/  v.21,  to  earth,  the  prayer  was  dramati¬ 
cally  introduced  to  fill  up  the  interim.  21.  It  was  during  this 
prayer  that  Gabriel,  called  ‘the  man’  to  identify  him  with  the 
being  in  81511-,  was  seen  rapidly  ‘approaching’  the  prophet  in 
swift  flight.  The  vb.  has  been  generally  translated,  since  0,  by 
‘  touched  me,’  so  U  and  EVV  exc.  JV.  But  the  former  mng.  of 
the  participial  vb.  is  alone  possible,  and  it  is  supported  by  (g 
the  vb.  itself  is  used  in  both  senses.  The  phrase  ‘borne  in  swift 
flight/  literally  ‘caused  to  fly  swiftly/  is  the  best  rendering  of 
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an  obscure  phrase  in  ij;  so  the  VSS,  early  Jewish  comm.  The 
variant  tr.  which  introduces  the  idea  of  weariness  (e.g.,  AV  and 
RWmg.)  as  affecting  the  angel  is  absurd;  s.  Note  for  the 
various  attempts  at  interpretation.  Whether  or  not  the  angel’s 
flight  involves  wings  may  be  an  open  question;  angel  wings  are 
first  referred  to  in  En.  611;  both  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian 
reliefs  present  winged  genii,  and  cf .  the  two  women  with  wings  of 
a  stork  in  Zech.  59.  A  flying  angel  now  appears  on  a  relief  from 
Ur,  2500  b.c.,  s.  Museum  Journal  (Univ.  Penn.),  March,  1925. 
‘ At  (not  the  literalistic  ‘ about’  of  EW)  the  Evening  Oblation’: 
for  this  the  chief  time  of  prayer,  about  3-4  p.m.,  in  Judaism  and 
the  Muslim  Orient,  s.  Comm,  at  611(10).  22.  The  first  vb.  in 
|2^,  means  ‘he  made  to  understand/  which  is  suspicious  for 
lack  of  an  obj.,  and  this  is  accordingly  supplied  by  the  trr.  But 
(S  with  a  change  in  one  letter  read  ‘and  he  came/  which  alone 
is  sensible.  The  change  from  this  to  the  other  text,  appearing  in 
0  13,  prob.  came  in  with  the  understanding  of  the  angel’s  ‘  touch¬ 
ing’  Dan.  in  v.21  (so  0 13),  which  of  course  rendered  further  ‘com¬ 
ing’  unnecessary.  ‘Now’ — i.e.,  in  response  to  the  emergency, 
cf.  Jos.  514  (Ehr.) — ‘have  I  come  forth/  correctly  AEz.,  ‘from 
the  array  of  the  angels  or  from  the  heavenly  palace.’  ‘To  skill 
thee  in  understanding’:  the  two  words  of  the  Heb., 

HJ’O,  are  used  accumulatively,  not  with  precision;  the  para¬ 
phrase  in  AV  ‘to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding’  depends 
upon  U  (=  §>).  There  may  be  reminiscence  of  Jer.  2320  =  3024 
‘at  the  end  of  the  days  ye  shall  understand  it.’  23.  ‘A  word 
went  forth’;  the  same  phrase  of  a  human  command,  Est.  7 8  (cf. 
‘the  decree  went  forth/  sup .  213),  of  the  divine  word,  Is.  5511;  cf. 
Is.  97(8).  The  ‘word’  is  the  oracle  of  revelation  in  response  to 
Dan.’s  study  of  the  Scriptures,  v.2;  till  then  it  was  a  mystery 
even  to  Gabriel,  cf.  Mt.  24s6,  ‘of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven.’  ‘Dear’:  AV  ‘greatly  be¬ 
loved/  RWmg.  ‘very  precious’;  a  similar  noun  of  the  same  rt. 
is  used  in  lovers’  language,  Song  516.  ‘Heed  the  word  and  give 
heed  to  the  vision’:  so  with  Mar.;  the  two  vbs.  differ  as  stems 
of  the  one  rt.,  lyal  and  Hif.;  the  second  vb.  has  the  more  exact 
mng.  of  ‘  understand  ’  as  elsewhere.  JV’s  tr.  of  the  first  clause, 
‘look  into  the  word/  is  not  comprehensible.  Mar.  interprets 
here  to  the  point:  the  two  sides  of  revelation  are  represented, 
the  word  of  God  and  the  human  vision;  he  would  paraphrase 
‘vision’  with  ‘revelation.’  The  word  ‘vision’  here,  like 
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the  more  usual  pin,  refers  to  auditory  as  well  as  to  ocular 
vision. 

20.  bis]  VSS  as  pi. — 'njnn]  The  frequent  term  in  i  Ki.  822ff-; 
cf.  D'junn  sup. — viSn  2°]  @  ora.,  01s  Orp-c  Lu.  hab. — 21.  For  par¬ 
allelism  of  the  two  participial  sentences  in  vv.20- 21  cf.  GK  §116,  u. — 
n»®75]  Also  mss  (s.  Bar,  Gin.). — ~"Nn]  (&  t&od  b  dv-rjp,  0  J5ou 
devTjp  =  U  ccce  uir ,  i.e.,  n  as  Aram,  ?  326. — nSnru]  =  81. — *!>/?]  (& 
T^xet  <pep6[xevo<;,  i.e.,  paraphrase  of  =  U  cite  uolans ,  0  xst6[xevoc;  = 
Tert.  uolans ,  Orp  +  iv  xExaapup;  &>  mcD  n id  (representing  by  abs. 
inf.  construction)  plus  ‘and  he  flew  and  came  from  heaven/  The  an¬ 
cient  and  the  most  general  interpretation,  followed  by  Sa.,  Ra.,  Jeph., 
EW,  is  that  the  two  words  are  identical  in  rt.  and  mng.,  i.e.,  ‘fly.’  The 
vb.  is  then  Hof.  ppl.  of  *yi;,  cf.  the  Hif.  Pr.  23s  Kr.  (the  pass,  construc¬ 
tion  is  common  in  Aram,  diction),  and  pl>r:,  as  Pe’al  form,  must  then 
be  deduced  from  a  supposed  kindred  rt.  nr'.  <§  is  witness  to  the  early 
existence  of  both  words.  AEz.  first  explains  n>'  as  from  nr'  ‘be  weary’ 
— “he  was  weary  from  his  long  flight.”  This  view  was  accepted  by 
Montanus,  et  at .,  and  appears  in  mg.  of  AV  RVV.  JDMich.  under¬ 
stands  'd  as  from  nr'  and  as  =  Arab,  waghafa  ‘hasten,’  i.e.,  ‘wearied 
by  haste’;  but  then  better  Hav.,  vLeng.,  Stu.  with  the  derivation  of 
both  words  from  the  Arab.  rt.  We  may  at  the  most  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  ancient  dittograph. — >L,X  For  (&  xpoarjyytaE  ==  j$> 

:np,  but  ©  T^aTo  =  H  tctigit.  The  former  mng.  is  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  after  vLeng.,  cf.  Geier,  despite  the  use  of  vb.  as  ‘touch’  in  io16; 
but  cf.  Sx  87,  and  Mi.  19,  Jer.  519. — nyo]  Also  mss  rra.  P  of  time 
‘at  which,’  so  here  ($  &  U,  not  ‘about  which,’  with©  d>asl  tipav.  Acc. 
to  Kon.,  II wb.  s.v.,  the  nuance  is  ‘as  soon  as,’  c.g.,  1  Sa.  913.  Luke,  in 
translating  his  Aram,  original  at  Acts  93,  has  rendered  incorrectly  as  0 
here,  wcsl  xepl  copav  SsxaTTqv. — 22.  15']  =  ©  cuvItuev  p.s  =  H;  (S 
xpoafjXQs  =  i.e.,  or  the  emendation  is  accepted,  after  Berth., 

by  recent  comm.  exc.  Mein.,  Kamp. — 23.  nn'is0]  For  the  pi.  as  ab¬ 
stract  and  unlimited  and  so  superlative,  cf.  Song  516  and  for 

other  exx.  s.  GK  §141,  c.  At  io11- 19  appears  /n  and  so  here  ©av-fjp 
IxtGupuwv  =  U  Sym.  avfjp  extGupnrjT;^.  Bev.  suggests  that  <§ 

eXeeiv6<;  in  the  present  passage  represents  the  mistaken  rdg. 
eft.  Mishnaic  nwDn  ‘men  of  piety,’  So[ah  Lx. — dn-idzi  pm]  (&g 
om.,  but  it  is  represented  by  the  corrupt  xal  StEVOTjO-rjv  Tb  xpdcTaypLa 
of 

24-27.  The  seventy  hebdomads  (year- weeks).  24.  Revela¬ 
tion  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  consummation  of 
the  several  elements  involved  in  the  restoration. 
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24.  Seventy  weeks  are  decreed  :  against  thy  people  atid  thy  holy 
city , 

For  finishing  transgression 
ayid  completing  sin 

and  absolving  iniquity  : 

And  bringing  in  everlasting  rightness 
and  sealing  vision  and  prophet 
and  anointing  the  Most  Holy . 

The  Kr.  is  followed  in  two  cases,  i.e .,  '  completing  7  (cnrA) 
for  'sealing7  (cr.r6)  and  the  sing,  'sin7  (nSl3H)  for  the  pi. 
(mstsn);  also  the  article  with  'transgression7  (jjtfsn)  is  elided. 
The  display  of  the  gerundial  clauses  above  (so  Hav.)  represents 
the  progress  of  thought:  first  the  reiterated  theme  of  the  filling 
up  of  the  measure  of  sin,  cf.  8“  'the  completing  of  sins,7  and 
Comm,  there;  and  then  the  consummation  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose;  Israel  is  to  be  everlastingly  'right7  with  the  Lord,  past 
prophecy,  particularly  that  of  Jeremiah  (v.2),  is  to  be  ratified, 
and  the  holy  place  is  to  be  reconsecrated  with  the  entailed  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  whole  cult.  Cha.  attempts,  without  resulting 
benefit,  a  rearrangement  of  the  gerundial  clauses,  ordering  them 
in  this  sequence:  i,  4,  2,  3,  6,  5. 

For  the  general  discussion  of  these  w.  s.  Note  at  end  of  the 
chap.  Here,  with  most  recent  scholars,  it  is  held  that  with  the 
Seventy  Weeks  a  definite,  not  intentionally  indefinite,  datum  of 
time  is  meant,  for  how  else  would  the  divine  'word7  satisfy 
Dan.7s  inquiry,  v.2?  The  word  usually  translated  'week7  is  pri¬ 
marily  'hebdomad,7  a  seven  of  things,  esp.  of  units  of  time. 
Inf .  io2  we  have  'a  seven  of  days,7  i.e.,  a  week,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  unit  may  not  be  expressed  where  it  is  evident, 
c.g.,  Gen.  2  927,  'fulfil  this  seven,7  i.e.,  the  honeymoon  week. 
The  term  is  not  used  absolutely  of  years  elsewhere  in  the  Bible, 
although  the  seven-year  periods  culminating  in  a  'sabbath,7 
Lev.  25.  2633ff-,  would  easily  suggest  such  a  use;  cf.  the  similar 
usage  of  hebdomas  in  Varro  et  at.  (Pole,  Bert.).  It  occurs  wdth 
this  meaning  throughout  Jubilees,  in  the  Mishna,  Sank.,  5,  1, 
etc.  Hence  the  term  is  490  years.  The  mng.  of  the  following 
vb.,  'are  decreed7  (JV),  i.e.,  judicially  (AV  'determined7),  is 
ha  pax  leg.  in  the  O.T.,  but  is  found  in  the  Talm.,  and  of  its 
mng.  there  is  no  doubt.  We  may  note  ©7s  tr.  cr vveTfxrjOqcrav, 
which  went  over  into  j£  as  breuiatae  sunt,  and  was  rendered 
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standard  by  B  abbreuiatae ,  ‘are  shortened/  ‘  Against  thy  people 
and  against  thy  holy  city’:  ‘Against’  in  the  sense  of  legal  debit, 
cf.  Arab.  lala(y).  On  the  pronouns  Jer.,  after  Eus.,  Dem.  ev.,  viii, 
2,  remarks  that  they  are  parallel  to  Dt.  327,  ‘Go  down,  for  thy 
people  has  sinned/  i.e.,  indicating  the  divine  abhorrence;  rather, 
it  is  a  tribute  to  Dan.’s  affection,  with  Grot.,  ‘  tibi  adeo  ama- 
tum/  similarly  Calv.  ‘For  finishing  transgression’:  The  paral¬ 
lelism  requires  this  mng.  of  the  vb.  but  the  metaplastic 
spelling  of  the  rt.  induced  the  early  Prot.  comm,  to  follow 
the  form  literally,  i.e.,  ‘to  restrain,’  and  so  mg.  of  AV  RW, 
following  GV  ‘wird  verwehrt/  after  Calv.,  Grot.  For  the 
phrase  cf .  823,  as  corrected,  ‘the  completing  of  the  sins.’  The 
three  nouns  expressing  ‘sin’  in  this  and  the  following  clauses 
are  used  quite  synonymously.  ‘Completing  sin’:  As  noted 
above,  the  tr.  follows  the  Kr.,  which  is  supported  by  Aq. 
and  is  given  in  the  text  of  EVV.  The  parallelism  demands  the 
Kr.,  while  Kt.  may  have  been  induced  by  the  occurrence  of  ‘to 
seal’  in  the  second  following  clause.  The  vb.  of  the  Kr.  is  that 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  823.  The  Kt.  ‘to  seal’  is  supported 
by  ©  and  followed  by  GV,  appearing  in  mg.  of  AV  RVV.  Some 
early  Prot.  comm.,  also  vLeng.,  followed  the  Kt.,  attempting 
various  interpretations,  ‘to  shut  up’  and  so  remove,  or  follow¬ 
ing  an  Arab,  use  of  the  rt.,  ‘to  complete’;  s.  Note.  But,  as  Bev. 
remarks,  the  identical  phrase  ‘sealed  up  is  my  sin,’  Job  1417,  cf. 
Dt.  32s4,  signifies  ‘to  reserve  it  for  punishment/  and  indeed  the 
use  of  the  same  vb.  in  quite  different  mngs.  in  the  one  v.,  v. 
inf.,  would  be  intolerable.  ‘And  absolving  iniquity’:  As  Bev. 
notes,  the  term  ‘absolve/  as  also  ‘righteousness,’  in 

the  next  clause,  are  legal  terms.  See  Dr.’s  note  on  the  use  of 
kipper.  “  When,  as  here,  the  reference  is  to  sin,  or  iniquity,  the 
mng.  differs,  acc.  as  the  subj.  is  the  priest  or  God;  in  the  former 
case  the  mng.  is  to  cover  cr  screen  the  sinner  by  means  (usually) 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  it  is  then  generally  rendered 
make  atonement  or  reconciliation  for  .  .  .;  in  the  latter  case  it 
means  to  treat  as  covered ,  to  pardon  or  cancel ,”  which  last  word 
Dr.  prefers  here.  And  so  in  this  absolute  sense  (SJI  JV  (‘for¬ 
give’);  in  the  other  sense  ‘make  propitiation  for/  0  GV  AV 
RVV.  The  tr.  ‘absolve’  adopted  here  may  represent  both  the 
religious  and  the  legal  implication  of  the  vb.  ‘Bringing  in  ever¬ 
lasting  rightness’:  With  this  begin  the  three  positive  elements 
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in  the  restoration  of  Israel.  This  ‘righteousness/  or 

‘rightness/  to  express  the  legal  implication  (s.  at  v.7),  is,  as 
Stu.  remarks,  the  Pauline  Sitcaioavvi]  Oeov}  which  is  of  God’s 
giving.  Cf.  ‘everlasting  salvation/  Is.  4517,  ‘righteousness’  and 
‘salvation’  being  synonyms  in  the  Second  Isaiah.  This  right¬ 
ness  on  its  religious  side  is  holiness,  cf.  Eze.  in  general,  Is.  43f-, 
etc.  ‘Sealing  vision  and  prophet’:  In  the  sense  of  ‘putting  seal 
to/  i.e.j  ratifying,  exactly  as  crcfrpayi'^etv  is  used  in  Jn.  3s3,  627, 
and  so  frequently  in  Syr.  Cf.  1  Ki.  218,  Jer.  3210.  So  Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  i,  21,  AEz.  and  most  comm.  Another  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  vb.  is  ‘to  conclude/  so  Jeph.,  PsSa.,  on  the  ground 
that  “no  prophet  has  arisen  since  the  second  temple.”  The 
VSS,  also  Aq.,  exc.  0,  appear  to  have  read  DJV6  for  DHn*?,  cf. 
the  variation  between  the  two  vbs.  just  above,  translating  ‘to 
finish/  or  else  they  gave  this  interpretation  to  Dnn*?.  ‘Vision 
and  prophet’  is  taken  by  Grot.,  Bert,  as  hendiadys,  =  ‘pro¬ 
phetic  vision/  but  the  prophet  as  well  as  the  vision  through 
him  calls  for  justification,  n.b.  the  sealing  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Johannine  passages  cited,  cf.  Is.  818,  Jer.  passim.  GV  and  EW, 
exc.  JV,  have  ‘prophecy’  for  ‘prophet/  following  B,  an  exegeti- 
cal  makeshift,  defined  by  some  comm,  as  enallage  of  the  con¬ 
crete  for  the  absolute  (s.  Pole);  the  same  variation  appears 
sporadically  in  other  VSS  and  some  Gr.  mss.  ‘Anointing  the 
Most  Holy’:  Literally,  ‘holy  of  holies/  i.e.,  ‘the  holiest.’  The 
term  is  used  always  of  sacrosanct  things  or  places:  of  the  tent 
of  meeting,  the  temple,  its  debir  or  adyton ,  of  the  territory  be¬ 
longing  to  the  temple,  the  altars,  holy  vessels,  incense,  sacri¬ 
ficial  flesh,  etc.;  s.  BDB  s.v.,  the  convenient  summary  in  GB 
and  Dr.’s  excellent  note.  Only  once  is  it  possibly  used  of  a  per¬ 
son,  1  Ch.  2313,  ‘And  Aaron  was  separated  to  sanctify  him  as 
most  holy/  which  latter  clause,  however,  may  mean  ‘that  he 
should  consecrate  the  most  holy.’  This  well-nigh  universal  use 
of  ‘the  holiest’  compels  us  to  interpret  the  term  as  of  either  the 
temple  or  especially  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings;  s.  the  narrative 
of  the  rededication  by  Judas,  1  Mac.  4.  For  the  anointing  as 
the  act  of  consecration  (cf.  G.  B.  Gray,  ‘Anointing/  EB)  cf. 
such  passages  as  Ex.  29s6,  3o26fI',  4o9ff-,  where  the  prescription 
of  anointing  always  precedes  an  allusion  to  a  holy  of  holies.  It 
was  natural  for  the  Church  to  understand  the  indeterminate 
aytov  dyicov  of  (g  ©  (in  Gr.  O.T.  most  often  ayia  dyluv)  as 
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masc.  and  to  refer  it  to  Christ;  so  Hipp.  iv,  32*,  cuytos  Be  ayuov 
ovBek,  el  fiy  fiovos  6  vlos  rov  0eov}  and  30  in  Tert.  ungatur 
sanctus  sanctorum  ~  B;  and  so  definitely  in  t^YTp 
ptSHIp  ('D^  for  ^  nvnb)  ‘the  Messiah  the  holy  of  holies.’  This 
Messianic  interpretation  was  in  general  adopted  by  the  Prot. 
comm.,  so  Luther  (GV  ‘der  Allerheiligste’),  Calv.,  etc.  The 
same  interpretation  was  also  at  home  in  the  Jewish  exegesis. 
Aq.  possibly  favors  it  with  his  rjytaafievov  fjyiacrfievcov.  AEz. 
identifies  ‘holy  of  holies’  with  Messiah.  Schottgen,  Horae  Jiebr ., 
2,  264,  cites  Nachmanides:  “The  holy  of  holies  is  nought  else 
than  Messiah,  the  sanctified  one,  of  the  sons  of  David.”  With 
this  cf.  Ber.  R.y  xiv,  18,  “What  is  the  Eternal  Righteousness? 
It  is  King  Messiah”  (cited  by  dEnv.,  2,  909).  Of  the  comm, 
who  still  refer  it  directly  to  Christ  there  may  be  named  Pusey, 
p.  182  Jf.,  dEnv.,  pp.  915  Wright,  Dan.  and  his  Prophecies , 
199  Jf.  (these  with  stress  upon  the  N.T.  Messianic  title,  ‘the 
holy  one’),  Christ  being,  acc.  to  Wright,  the  sacrificial  ‘holy  of 
holies.’  This  mediating  position  is  found  in  some  early  Prot. 
comm.,  referring  it  to  the  earthly  temple  which  was  to  be  con¬ 
summated  in  Jesus,  or  to  the  heavenly  temple  he  was  to  conse¬ 
crate,  Heb.  8,  etc.,  or  to  the  Church;  s.  Pole.  Stu.,  Keil,  and 
Zock.  ring  various  changes  on  this  exegesis.  Note  that  the  sim¬ 
ple  term  UHp,  ‘holiness,’  at  v.26,  refers  without  question  to  the 
sanctuary. 

24.  For  the  form  cf.  and  s.  Haupt,  OLZ  16,  531;  out¬ 

side  of  Dan.  the  pi.  is  always  myaip,  the  differentiation  in  pi.  being  in¬ 
tentional. — I-?.}]  Sing.  vb.  with  a  pi.  subj.,  which  itself  represents  a 
single  idea,  cf.  GK,  §145,  h;  or  possibly  the  subj.  is  to  be  treated  as 
acc.  to  the  pass.,  e.g .,  *????.  Ex.  137  (Mein.),  cf.  GK  §121,  1.  The 
rt.,f  in  O.T.,  =  ‘cut  off’  and  so  ‘determine’;  frequent  in  both  mngs. 
in  Talm.,  and  hence  play  on  n.pr.  “inn  Est.  4s  in  Meg.  150,  “all  the 
affairs  were  decided  on  his  opinion”  (Jastr.,  Diet.).  Bert.  eft.  tI|avziv 
toc;  Btxaq.  (S  correctly  interprets  with  ex.pi'0Tqaav;  @  more  literally 
auv£T|XTjOtiaav,  which  was  understood  by  21  (Tert.,  DePascha)  as  breuia- 
tae  sunt  and  so  H  abbrcuiatac  sunt.  It  does  not  appear,  against 
Bert.,  dEnv.,  that  Jer.  interpreted  this  vb.  from  the  short  reckoning  as 
of  lunar  years,  a  theory  which  he  presents  from  a  long  citation  from 
Jul.  Africanus.  &  misread  and  tr.  pnunnj  ‘will  rest,’  which  Aph.  Syr. 
exegetes  by  ‘thy  people  will  rest.’ — Also  mss  hSdS.  For  exx.  of 
rv/S  treated  as  N//S  s.  GK  §75,  rr.  Lohr  would  rd.  but  that  is  inf. 
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abs.  Kamp.  restores  All  VSS,  includ.  Aq.,  understand  rt.  nSd. 

Lu.  has  a  prefixed  doublet  representing  a  different  text,  eo>q  tolJ  xaXai- 
(oOrjvac  xb  xapdfxravtAa,  i.e .,  rdg.  xbzh  (cf.  xhi'  7s5),  an  early  rdg.,  as  it 
appears  in  Tert.,  Adv .  Jiid.  viii,  quoadusque  inueteratur  delictum ,  cf. 
Hilary  (cited  by  HP)  oblitteranda  quae  accepit  mala. — ywon]  (&  Tfjv 
aaapT'av,  0  om.  art.  But  otherwise  the  nouns  are  anarthrous,  and  the 
art.  here  may  have  been  introduced  from  awsn  S23. — annS  i°  Kt., 
Kr.]  Kr.  as  Kt.  in  many  MSS,  also  Kt.  =  Kr.  in  mss.  (§  axavtaat 
‘make  rare,’  which  may  speak  for  the  Kr.  (unless  we  suppose  error  for 
c??aytaat,  s.  authorities  cited  by  Field);  0  toj  a^pocyteac  =  Kt.;  Aq. 
to j  TeXetwaac  =  Kr.,  and  so  §>  H.  As  Bert,  notes  Arab,  hatama  has 
the  mng.  ‘to  complete.5 — niNan  Kt.,  Kr.]  PI.  with  Kt.  <£  ©  &,  sing, 
with  Kr.  Aq.  13,  also  42  (fts.  The  parallel  nouns  here  are  sing. — 
py  <S  ixaXec^at  t.  dBodas,  0  toO  I^XaaaaOat  abixlocq,  to  which 
in  all  exx.  of  0,  exc.  229  hG,  is  prefixed  (S’s  rdg.  (also  in  (£s).  (§  -f- 
gloss  xal  Stavo-qOiivat  xb  opapia;  xb  op.  is  correction  of  t a  &papiaTa  inf.; 
Biav.  may  be  variant  tr.  of  NranS  read  as  pan1?.  Bev.  criticises  £K’s 
punctuation,  but  the  clause  is  to  be  connected  with  what  precedes. — 
sranS]  (£  So0i]vac,  i.e.,  as  <  an>;  (gs  obelizes  this  clause. — annS]  — 
0  toO  atppaytaac;  but  (5  ouvTsXsaOfjvat,  Aq.  toj  TsXsaat  =  @>11,  i.e., 
as  though  onnS  (cf.  sup.). — pin]  (5s  as  sing.,  but  (£G  to:  bp&iiaxa,  cor¬ 
rected  by  gloss,  xb  opocpia,  v.  sup. — X'aj]  (fiG  xpotprjT^v  =  0  Aq.;  (&s 
xpo<pTjTa<;  =  &.  But  230,  Eus.,  Dem .  ev.,  viii,  2,  Athan.  (cited  by  HP) 
xpotpiQTstav  =  <£s  A  =  U  prophetia ,  by  a  natural  assimilation 

to  the  parallel  ‘vision.5  The  asterisk  evidence  excludes  the  word  from 
orig.  (S. — niriaS]  (&  eu<ppavac,  i.e.,  nst:’1?,  cf.  Hos.  f  inns«  error  for  ine>D\ 
PsSa.  understands  Aram.  rt.  =  ‘measure,5  and  eft.  Zech.  26. 

25-27.  The  detailed  periods  of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  The 
presentation  of  this  most  vexed  passage  aims  at  interpreting  the 
text  of  Sj  as  it  stands.  For  history  of  the  exegesis  and  for  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  complicated  texts  of  the  Gr.  VSS  ref.  is  made 
to  Notes  at  end  of  the  chap.  The  writer  agrees  heartily  with 
Kamp.  in  his  criticism  of  the  critics  who  light-heartedly  1  emend  ’ 
the  text.  He  approves  that  scholar’s  dictum  at  v.24:  “The  more 
the  difficulties  in  understanding  an  important  passage  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  accumulate,  the  less  we  are  permitted  to  make 
an  attempt  at  overcoming  them  by  mere  alteration  of  the  text. 
In  such  cases  the  text  has  been  transmitted  with  especial  care.” 
This  last  remark  is  fully  supported  by  critical  study  of  the  VSS. 

Several  recent  comm,  regard  these  vv.  as  metrical;  s.  esp. 
Marti  for  his  analysis,  which  depends  however  upon  radical  re- 
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constructions  of  the  text.  But  the  attempt  to  pursue  and  re¬ 
construct  a  metrical  form  merely  complicates  the  study  of  the 
passage.  The  passage  is  essentially  prosaic  and  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  cast  it  into  lines  and  so  obtain  the  appearance 
of  vers  libre. 

25 a.  And  thou  art  to  know  and  understand.  This  bidding  pref¬ 
aces  the  following  revelation.  The  two  vbs.  are  practically 
synonymous;  for  the  accumulation  cf .  v.22,  i4.  There  follows  an 
analysis  of  the  70  Weeks  into  three  periods:  the  first  a  period 
of  seven  weeks.  From  the  issue  of  the  word  to  build  again  Jeru¬ 
salem  unto  an  Anointed-Prince  seven  weeks .  For  The  issue  of  the 
word’  cf.  ‘word  went  forth/  v.23  (also  a  similar  phrase,  213),  but 
the  ‘word’  here  refers  to  ‘the  word  of  Yhwh  to  Jeremiah/  v.2. 
We  have  here  a  notable  early  instance  of  a  double  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  prophecy:  the  one  which  regards  Jer.7s  prophecy  of 
restoration  as  fulfilled  in  the  Return  in  the  Persian  period  and 
which  calculates  this  period  at  7  X  7  years  (the  ‘first7  sense  of 
the  prophecy) ;  the  other  which  interprets  the  explicit  Jeremianic 
interpretation  of  70  years  symbolically  (the  ‘second,  or  mysti¬ 
cal,  sense7)  as  70  year-weeks.  The  felicity  promised  by  the 
prophet  at  the  consummation  of  the  70  years  had  notoriously 
failed  of  consummation;  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  secondary, 
ultimate  meaning — a  process  of  interpretative  theory  which  has 
been  abundantly  illustrated  ever  since  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  The  Heb.  vb.  2'Vn  is  here  taken  as  an  auxiliary 
and  translated  ‘again7;  or  with  EW,  etc.,  it  may  be  rendered 
‘to  restore  [and  to  build].7  ‘Unto  an  Anointed-Prince/  "jj; 

TOJ  PP'jD:  The  history  of  interpretation  is  marked  by  the  VSS. 

(g  expresses  only  the  second  term  TOJ  =  fevpu^i  (s.  Note  at 
end  of  chap,  for  suggestion  that  (g  once  read  XPL(TT $  Kvpt<?)\ 
0  &>?  XPU TT°v  VrYovfl^ov]  §>‘  unto  King  Messiah 7 ;  TJad  Christum 
ducem;  GV  ‘ auf  den  Christum ,  den  Fiirsten 7 ;  AV  ‘unto  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  Prince7;  RW  ‘unto  the  anointed  one,  the  prince7;  JV 
‘unto  one  anointed,  a  prince.7  The  nouns,  as  JV  indicates,  are 
anarthrous.  ‘Messiah7  is  epithet  of  king,  of  priest  (cf.  2  Mac. 
i10),  of  prophet;  and  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  patriarch  (Ps.  10515), 
and  even  of  Cyrus,  who  is  ‘My  Anointed/  Is.  451;  s.  Lexx.  and 
BDD,  Kon.,  Mess.  Weissagungen ,  5  Jf.  Unless  we  interpret  such 
a  case  as  ‘my  Anointed7  in  Ps.  2  as  directly  Messianic,  it  is 
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never  an  O.T.  name  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  term  ‘prince/ 
qualifying  the  first,  is  used  of  various  officers  of  rank:  as  a  chief 
among  officials,  esp.  in  the  temple  personnel ,  e.g.,  ii22  of  the 
high  priest,  q.v.;  of  nobles  or  princes,  e.g.,  Job  2910,  3137;  then  of 
royalty,  appearing  as  early  title  for  the  king  in  Israel,  e.g., 
1  Sa.  916,  and  also  of  foreign  kings.  Hence  both  terms  are  am¬ 
biguous,  and  their  combination  does  not  assist  identification, 
for  which  three  candidates  have  been  proposed:  Cyrus,  the 
‘Anointed7  of  Is.  451;  Zerubbabel,  the  acclaimed  Messiah  of  the 
Restoration;  and  his  contemporary  the  high  priest  Joshua  b. 
Josedek.  If  masih  in  v.26  is  a  later  high  priest  (Onias  III),  it  is 
reasonable  to  attribute  the  title  here  to  one  of  the  priestly  line, 
hence  to  Joshua,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  princes.  The 
interest  of  the  writer  lies,  not  in  the  legitimate  royal  line,  still 
less  in  an  accidental  figure  like  Cyrus,  but  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  cult.  The  rites  were  suspended  in  586,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  were  resumed  538  upon  the  Return,  i.e.,  circa 
49  years.  For  another  interpretation  which  disregards  the  Mass, 
punctuation  and  reads  ‘seven  and  sixty-two  weeks/  perpetuated 
in  B  and  some  modern  VSS,  s.  Note. 

25a.  Nxa  ]z]  p  unassimilated,  by  mostly  late  usage;  s.  cases  listed 
in  Kon.,  Lgb.,  i,  1,  p.  292. — a^n1?]  The  parallel  in  v.b,  nruan  aiUT, 
supports  the  above  interpretation  of  the  vb.  as  auxiliary,  and  so  0  U. 
For  the  mng.  ‘  restore/  adopted,  e.g.,  by  vGall,  Mar.,  Lamb.,  cf.  Jer. 
2910.  Bev.  sugg.  q0  populate/  eft.  Eze.  36s3.  (&  and  ©  diuo-ApiOr/vat 

support  the  pointing  of  ill. — tjj]  S.  Lexx.  for  etymology  and  use. 
Graetz,  pp.  396  ff.,  identifies  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  this  term  xpocr- 
xaTr^,  used  of  the  high  priest  in  Ecclus.  45s4,  %.  aytav  (not  in  the 
Heb.),  and  Tcpoaxoccrta,  used  of  the  high-priestly  dignity,  Jos.,  AJ  xii,  4, 
2.  More  apt  is  the  identification  with  the  third  term  in  the  title  of 
Simon  Macc.  as  ‘high  priest  and  general  and  fjyojpLsvo?  TouSaiwv,’ 
1  Mac.  1342;  cf.  the  title  of  the  high  priest  Ananus,  slain  by  the  Idumne- 
ans  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  apxisps&q  tjyepudv,  B.J.  iv,  5,  2  (with 
allusion  to  Dan.  925-  26).  For  the  combination  b  iwd  cf.  b  *v ps  Jer. 
201;  the  second  term  refers  to  the  actual  functioning  of  the  divinely 
qualified  ‘anointed.’ — The  above  interpretation  follows  the  Mass,  punc¬ 
tuation,  which  places  athnah  with  ‘seven.’  But  the  VSS,  (&  (at  v.27a)  © 
&  B,  construe  ‘7’  and  ‘62’  as  one  numeral,  followed  by  GV  AV  SV, 
some  comm.,  e.g.,  Hav.,  Boutflower,  p.  190;  and  then  the  VSS  empha¬ 
size  this  combination  by  inserting  £and’  before  the  next  sentence.  But 
why  then  the  helpless  7  +  62?  It  is  interesting  that  the  early  Christian 
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exegetes  retained  the  true  syntax  of  the  passage  despite  the  Gr.  VSS. 
Note  that  (&  made  a  sad  mess  by  confusing  the  identical  appearing 
‘weeks’  and  ‘seventy.’ 

256.  The  second  period  of  62  weeks.  And  for  sixty-two  weeks 
it  shall  be  built  again,  street  and  moat,  but  in  distress  of  the  tunes. 
A  succinctly  phrased  sentence,  i.e.,  Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt 
and  remain  so  for  62  weeks  but  in  distressful  conditions.  For 
this  period  of  year-weeks  =  434  years  as  covering  the  age  be¬ 
tween  the  Return  and  the  epoch  of  the  Maccabees,  s.  Note  at 
end  of  the  chap.  By  ‘street’  (2im),  properly  ‘broadway, 
plaza/  are  meant  the  broad  spaces,  generally  just  inside  the  city 
gates,  the  centre  of  city  life,  and  by  synecdoche  standing  for 
the  city.  The  word  tr.  ‘moat’  (so  Ra.,  followed  by  RW  JV), 
vs.  ‘wall’  of  GV  AV  and  other  attempts  by  the  VSS,  has  now 
been  identified  with  that  sense  in  the  mixed  Heb.-Aram.  Zakar 
Inscr.  of  the  8th  cent,  b.c.;  the  word  is  also  known  from  the 
Talm.  As  ‘street’  stands  for  the  interior  of  the  city,  so  moat 
for  the  line  of  circumvallation,  and  the  two  items  present  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  complete  restoration.  The  great  cutting 
in  the  natural  rock  along  the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  city’s  defences.  For  the  final  clause,  lit¬ 
erally,  ‘and  in  the  distress  of  the  times’  (EW  ‘even,’  JV  ‘but’), 
we  have  the  illustration  in  the  story  of  Ezr.-Neh. 

25 b.  fnni  aim]  For  the  adverbial  construction  cf.  1  Ki.  1845  mpnn 
nni  D'a?.' — rnC]  Ra.  identified  with  Talm.  ynn  ‘(garden)  trench, 
water  channel,’  and  tr.  ‘moat,’  and  was  followed  by  some  early  Prot. 
comm.,  and  so  AVmg.  The  word  is  now  known  also  from  the  ZKR 
Inscr.,  i,  11.  9  /.:  ‘they  made  a  wall  higher  than  Hazrak  and  dug  a 
trench  (jn n  =  haru§  or  harts )  deeper  than  its  trench.’  The  word  is 
corroborated  by  Akk.  hartsu,  ‘city  moat.’  The  VSS  did  not  know  the 
word.  (3  rendered  the  two  terms  by  xXaToq  y.otX  the  latter  prob. 

a  guess  to  obtain  the  two  dimensions;  some  have  suggested  the  rdg.  of 
TI?  for  'n.  0  II  have  ‘walls/  Tet%i q,  mart,  if  not  by  guesswork,  poss. 
with  ‘partition,’  Eze.  1310,  in  mind;  Graetz  proposed  this  emenda¬ 
tion  here.  Or0  has  xepfrceixo?  =  (Es.  &  has  Kpur  (Arab,  silk,  ‘street’) 
=  Heb.  yin,  which  constantly  pairs  with  31m  (Jer.  51,  Pr.  712,  etc.), 
and  so  Bev.  would  read  here,  followed  by  Behr.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha., 
Lamb.  The  obscure  oracle  cited  by  Jos.,  B.J.  vi,  5, 4,  that  the  city  should 
be  taken  when  the  temple  was  built  foursquare  (TeTpaywvov)  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  ‘breadth  and  length’  of  (5;  cf.  the  ‘foursquare  city  in 
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length  and  breadth’  of  Rev.  2116.— a'nyn  pixai]  For  the  exphcative  1 
=  ‘und  zwar,’  s.  BDB,  p.  2526.  It  is  a  shallow  objection  against  valid¬ 
ity  of  'x  that  it  occurs  only  here,  =  Is.  822,  etc.  Mar.  holds  that 
if  ^  is  to  be  kept  the  two  nouns  should  be  reversed,  eft.  mj  ny  1 21.  <§ 
has  x.  xaxo:  auvxeXetav  xacpwv  =  VHP1,  with  which  cf.  n14,  1213. 
The  comm,  who  adopt  the  emendation  from  (&  (Graetz,  Bev.,  vGall, 
Mar.,  Cha.)  must  delete  ‘and’  at  beginning  of  the  next  v.,  although  it 
is  vouched  for  by  all  VSS.  &  supports  (S,  but  B  in  angustia  lemporum 
=  For  n>'  as  of  predestined  time  cf.  ‘  the  time  of  the  nations,’  Eze. 
303,  Jerusalem’s ‘time,’  223,  etc.  For  pis  cf.  Bta  x*f)v  Ivsaxtiaav  iv&fv.ry 
1  Cor.  726.  0  x.  IxxevGiOrjaovTac  oi  xatpof  rests  on  some  misreading 

(ippm?);  Blud.,  p.  no,  suggests  rt.  pix  =  px\ 

26.  27.  The  third  and  last  period  of  one  week.  26a.  And  after 
the  sixty-two  weeks  shall  be  cut  off  an  Anointed  and  [literally] 
there  is  naught  for  him .  The  vb.  ‘cut  off’  (n  *D)  is  used  of  de¬ 
struction  of  persons,  e.g.,  Gen.  911,  and  technically  of  the  death 
penalty,  Lev.  720,  etc.  The  subject  rPtfD  ‘anointed'  is  again 
anarthrous  and  used  titularly.  The  interpretation  here  followed 
interprets  it  of  the  martyr  high  priest  Onias  III,  who  was  foully 
assassinated  by  his  Jewish  rival  at  Antioch,  2  Mac.  423-28.  The 
next  clause,  literally  translated  above,  \b  pNl,  may  mean  ‘and 

have  naught/  or  ‘without  anything,  any  one.'  It  is  an  unex¬ 
plained  crux,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  in  forcing  the 
Heb.  or  pressing  its  natural  sense  without  any  sure  results.  The 
Heb.  is  made  to  produce  ‘and  he  is  no  more,'  or  ‘and  not  for 
himself,'  i.e.,  vicariously;  or  what  he  has  not  is  found  with  or 
without  restoring  a  word  to  the  text  in  sin,  justice,  helpers, 
successors,  and  what-not.  The  writer  has  been  inclined  to  adopt 
the  sense  of  0's  paraphrase  fc.  tcpiffa  ovtc  eanv  iv  avrS*  (which 
need  not  represent  a  different  text),  meaning  ‘there  is  nothing 
against  him,'  i.e .,  judicially,  with  b  to  be  sure  against  the  ex¬ 
pected  by*  The  most  illuminating  note  on  the  phrase  has  been 
made  by  Nestle,  who  finds  in  it  a  Biblical  allusion.  In  ZATW 
4,  247  he  proposes  a  reminiscence  of  Eze.  2132  DSui-H  )b 
which  itself  is  a  play  upon  1  bv>  Gen.  4910.  It  may  be  noted 

that  Aq.  alone  renders  tiEw E  there  by  icp(fxay  0  failing  at  the 
passage.  It  still  hangs  in  the  air  what  is  meant  by  the  cryptic 
reference;  if  '[b&  was  interpreted  Messianically,  then  the  allu¬ 
sion  implies  that  the  present  masth  was  found  not  to  be  Messiah ; 
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with  which  cf .  the  interpretation  assigned  by  Jer.  to  the  Jews 
that  the  phrase  means  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah.  The 
prevailing  interpretation  of  this  passage  as  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  actually  late  and  secondary  in  Christian  exegesis,  first 
making  its  appearance  in  the  Christian  translations,  the  Syriac 
and  the  Vulgate,  where  rPt^D  is  translated  ‘King  Messiah/ 
‘Christus.* 

23a.  mD1]  0  tr.  most  intensely  of  all  the  VSS,  e£o7.oGpeu0Y)aexai 
‘shall  be  exterminated’;  =  U  occidetnr ,  more  mildly  under  Christian 
interpretation. — Tv  £  =  (5  0  ^pcapia,  as  though  n^T,  and  this  tr.  was 
continued  by  the  Gr.  comm.  If  we  were  to  accept  n‘y,P  as  the  original 
rdg.,  then  the  ritual  character  of  the  function  is  positively  meant,  not 
the  Messianic.  The  earliest  allusion  to  the  passage  finds  in  xpi'apuz  a 
personal  content;  Jos.,  B.J.  iv,  5,  2,  identifies  this  event  with  the 
death  of  the  last  high  priest  Ananus,  when  the  Jews  xbv  dp^iepla  x. 
•qyepiova  {cf.  v.25)  xtjc;  tSi'a?  atoTrjpta^  auxu>v  exl  xijq  xoXetoc;  elbov 

axea^Ypivov.  Similarly  Eus.,  Dcm.  ev .,  viii,  2,  identifies  it  with  Herod’s 
murder  of  the  high  priest  Hyrcanus  (=  iqYoupievos  %ptaxo<;  v.25),  06  (jl6vg<; 
...  6  'Ypxavbq  xpiaxb?  a>v  xai  twv  xaXon  ap^iepeow  uaxaxoq  exxbxtj, 
a XXa  Y)  .  .  .  StaSoxiQ,  auxa  xe  xb  xaxa  vopiou?  xptapux  ouxexi  xax& 
xpi'aiv  Ytvbpievov.  But  the  Fathers  depending  upon  ©  generally  ad¬ 
hered  to  xpiapuz  and  referred  it  to  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  rites  after 
the  advent  of  Christ.  So  Tert.,  Adv.  Jud .,  viii:  “debellatis  Iudaeis 
postea  cessauerunt  illic  libamina  et  sacrificia,  quae  exinde  illic  cele- 
brari  non  potuerunt;  nam  et  unctio  illic  exterminata  est  post  passionem 
Christi”;  acc.  to  Theodoret,  ad  loc.,  the  ‘chrism’  is  the  ‘grace  which 
flowered  upon  the  high  priests/  while  the  following  xpipia  oux  eaxiv 
iv  ajxa>  means  that  the  so-called  high  priests  were  functioning  illegally 
and  assumed  their  office  against  the  law.  Acc.  to  Polych.  the  ‘chrism’ 
means  ‘  the  anointed  high  priest/  who  would  cease  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Some  comm,  pay  no  attention  to  the  passage,  c.g.}  Hipp., 
Chrys. — lS  pxi]  Aq.’s  tr.  xal  oux  eaxiv  auxtj)  is  the  closest,  and  Sa.  tr. 
literally;  cf.  Sym.,  x.  ou^  uxap^ei  auxa>.  (S  x.  oux  eaxai  0 

x.  xpi'pia  oux  eaxiv  ev  auxtp;  this  has  suggested  the  omission  of  P1  after 
the  similar  px,  so  Dathe,  Thenius.  (S’s  interpretation  is  followed  by 
many,  Ra.  (urx  ids),  Hitz.,  GV  JV  ‘and  be  no  more’;  but  the  two  are 
not  equivalent,  and  if  that  interpretation  be  taken,  urx  should  be 
read,  as  by  Ehr.  A  favorite  tr.  of  Prot.  comm.,  e.g .,  AV,  Geier,  Hav., 
is  ‘and  not  for  himself,’  i.e.,  vicariously;  but  px  is  hardly  =  xS.  The 
face  value  of  the  words,  ‘and  shall  have  nothing/  given  by  AVmg  RVV, 
is  interpreted  of  possessions  (Calv.,  Hofmann,  Heng.),  or  adherents 
(Auberlen,  Wright,  p.  224),  or  ‘he  has  none’  as  helper  or  witness 
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(Mein.)  or  as  son  or  successor  (Jeph.,  Behr.).  Some  early  Prot.  comm, 
understood  PJJ  as  implied,  and  similarly  Fell’s  hypothesis  ( Theol .  Quar- 
talschrift,  1892,  355  ff.)  of  restoring  ?.]**  ‘and  without  his  own 
sin/  so  Mar.,  Lohr,  Lamb.;  following  Jachiades  Graetz  supplies  1$ 
‘helper/  eft.  ii45.  U  has  a  remarkable  paraphrase,  et  non  erit  eius  po- 
pulits  qui  eum  negaturus  est  (accepted  by  dEnv.,  p.  976,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  original  text!),  followed  substantially  by  Montanus,  Grot.:  non 
erit  obediens  populus  ille  quem  redemptions  uenerat.  Some  similar  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be  represented  in  j&,  weld  Ht  laky  ‘and  she  (Jerus.)  have 
him  not/  which  Aph.  Syr.  interprets,  ‘and  she  has  no  other  Christ/ 
The  Grr.  comm,  following  the  non-Mess.  interpretation  of  the  passage 
(s.  preceding  Note)  understood  the  phrase  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
high  priesthood  (Theodt.)  or  of  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  autonomy 
(Polych.). 

26 b.  And  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  shall  destroy  [—  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by]  the  folk  of  a  prince  that  is  to  come ,  but  his  end  in  an 
overwhelming,  and  even  to  the  end  war  determined  with  desolations. 
The  word  translated  ‘destroy/  rvW,  is  generally  taken  in  the 
physical  sense,  so  824,  ii17,  but  there  was  little  destruction  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Holy  City;  it  may  then  be  under¬ 
stood  in  its  moral  sense,  ‘corrupt/  and  so  Eus.,  Dem.  ev.,  viii,  2. 
By  ‘the  folk’  is  to  be  understood  either  Ant/s  army  (so  DJJ 
Ju.  52,  2  Sa.  io13,  etc.)  or  the  Hellenistic  group;  cf.  1  Mac.  i34, 
‘and  he  [Ant.]  put  there  [in  Jerusalem]  a  sinful  folk  (edvos).’ 
‘A  prince  to  come/  following  2j,  must  be  a  hostile  prince,  and 
has  been  identified  by  Jewish,  Patristic  (s.  Knab.,  p.  258),  Cath. 
and  Prot.  comm,  with  one  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  by  the 
Jews  with  Vespasian  or  Hadrian,  by  others  with  Pompey, 
Herod,  Agrippa.  A  few  Fathers  found  in  this  person  the  re¬ 
turning  Christ,  e.g.,  Tert.,  Isidore,  Basil  (s.  Fraidl,  Exegese  d. 
Siebzig  Wochen ,  pp.  38,  91,  93);  some  comm,  find  the  Anti¬ 
christ,  e.g.,  Klief.  Acc.  to  the  modern  interpretation  he  must 
be  Ant.  Epiph.,  so  Bert,  etc.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  local 
‘ Anointed-Prince’  of  v.25  by  the  epithet  ‘to  come/  either  as 
some  new  one  or  in  the  sense  of  invader,  as  the  vb.  often  im¬ 
plies,  e.g.,  i1,  ii13,  etc.  ‘His  end  in  an  overwhelming ’  refers 
then  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  Ant/s  life,  the  rt.  Cjttt?,  of  an 
overwhelming  flood,  being  frequently  used  of  the  divine  wrath, 
e.g.,  Nah.  i8,  cf.  Is.  io22.  But  against  this  line  of  interpretation 
it  is  objected  by  Graetz,  Bev.,  vGall,  Mar.,  Cha.,  Lamb.,  that 
‘prince/  must  refer  to  the  same  category  as  that  of 
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c prince ’  in  v.25,  which  category  reappears  in  n22  as  ‘prince  of 
the  covenant.’  This  interpretation  adopts  the  rdg.,  Dj;  ‘with,’ 

with  some  VSS,  and  as  a  subj.  is  then  lacking,  it  changes  the 
act.  rPW*  into  the  pass,  with  the  resultant,  ‘and  the 

city  and  the  sanctuary  shall  be  destroyed  along  with  the  Prince,’ 
i.e the  Anointed  one  of  v.25.  Then,  after  (g,  the  following  words 
Vi  pi  S3H,  ‘the  one  to  come,  and  his  end/  are  corrected  to 
read  Vip  KD1,  ‘and  will  come  his  end  [in  overwhelming]/  with 
recurrence  to  the  fate  of  the  Anointed  already  depicted.  The 
initial  objection  made  by  these  interpreters  to  the  text  of 
that  ‘prince’  cannot  be  applied  to  other  than  the  category  of 
the  Anointed-Prince  is  not  conclusive;  nor  is  it  felt  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  comm.;  the  distinction  is  made  by  the  epithet,  ‘the  one  to 
come.’  Further,  it  is  somewhat  de  trop  to  pick  up  again  the 
thread  of  the  fate  of  the  Anointed,  who  has  disappeared  from 
the  stage  in  v.a;  if  he  were  continued  as  subj.  in  v.b  we  should 
expect  ‘with  him’  or  ‘with  the  Prince/  a  point  that  Bev.,  an 
advocate  of  the  change,  admits.  Also  the  expression  ‘over¬ 
whelming’  appears  little  appropriate  to  the  fate  of  the  Anoint¬ 
ed,  whereas  it  corresponds  to  the  ‘pouring  out  of  a  determina¬ 
tion’  against  the  sacrilege  in  v.27.  It  is  true  that  n22,  which 
includes  both  ‘overwhelming’  and  ‘prince  of  the  covenant/  sup¬ 
ports  the  emendation  theory  here;  but  that  passage  may  be 
but  a  literary  reminiscence  of  this.  The  chief  objection  to  is 
that  it  anticipates  the  ruin  of  Ant.  which  is  described  in  v.27.  It 
is  possible  that  the  ref.  of  ‘his,  its  end’  is  to  ‘the  city  and  the 
sanctuary’  (with  attraction  of  the  masc.  pron.  to  the  latter 
antecedent) ;  and  so  Geier  has  proposed. 

The  last  clause  of  the  v.,  while  sufficiently  clear  in  its  general 
sense,  is  troubled  by  ambiguity  of  syntax.  The  VSS,  exc.  Aq., 
Sym.,  and  fH  construe:  ‘and  to  the  end  of  war  determined  are 
desolations/  or  the  like,  so  AV  JV.  But  Aq.,  Sym.  treat  ‘war’ 
as  the  subj.:  7 roXe/x-o?  tgt florae  ipijfLcbcreoov,  which  appears  pref¬ 
erable,  so  RVV  and  as  above.  The  war  is  ‘determined  for  [Heb. 
has  construct  state]  desolations’;  this  is  better  than  devising  a 
new  sentence  with  RW,  ‘desolations  are  determined.’  ‘Deter¬ 
mine’  means  ‘predestinate/  as  also  in  the  Midrashim,  and  cf. 
n36.  Mar.  may  be  right  in  regarding  these  last  two  words  as  a 
gloss  from  v.27  and  may  claim  support  from  their  absence  in  (g. 
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265.  D£]  =  Aq.;  0  auv  =  D^..  (&  has  a  conflate  text  (s.  Note  at  end 
of  the  chap.)  and  bears  witness  to  both  interpretations,  and  "H  is  simi¬ 
larly  conflate:  ciuitatem  et  sanctuarimn  dissipabit  populus  (=  c>.)  cum 
(=  °E)  ditce  uenturo.  Also  ims  de  R.  reads  D2. — *v>ju]  Cf.  similar 
defective  use  of  the  art.  Gen.  i3X,  Ps.  10418,  and,  as  Bev.  notes,  in  CIS 
i,  no.  166. — ixpi]  0  texts  ExxoxTjaovxac  i.e.,  ixp';  y.ai  is  pref.  by 
OrPC,  also  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom .,  i,  21,  Eus.,  l.c.,  1GWa*  Tert.,  prob. 
orig.  0. — mcmr  pxinj]  Const,  st.  with  'v  as  gen.  of  specification.  For 
rt.  of  divine  predetermination  cf.  the  use  of  the  semantically  similar 
rt.  "iu,  e.g.,  414.  For  'v  s.  at  v.27.  The  plus  to^ei  [ayavia(i.oi]  appear¬ 
ing  in  0  mss,  exc.  Orp  Lu.  (but  Lu.  has  it  bis  in  v.27),  also  absent  in  1C  01s 
Clem.  Alex.,  Eus.,  is  from  0var  at  end  of  v.27  [axouS-qq]  tcc^ec,  error  for 
=  inn.  Cod.  B.  solus  c^avca^ot,  al.  (also  variously 

-(io u,  -(lov,  — (i(i)v) ,  which  latter  is  supported  by  the  oblique  case  appear¬ 
ing  in  1C  01s. 

27.  The  final  week  and  the  end.  And  he  shall  make  strong  a 
covenant  for  the  many  for  one  week .  And  for  half  of  the  week  he 
shall  cause  to  cease  sacrifice  and  oblation ,  and  upon  the  wing  [i.e.f 
of  the  temple]  shall  be  an  Abomination- Appalling,  even  until  end 
and  determination  shall  pour  upon  the  Appaller.  21a.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  of  v.26b,  i.e.y  Ant.,  the  first  sentence  is  intelligible. 
There  is  no  intrinsic  objection  to  the  tr.  of  the  vb.  ‘make  strong ' 
=  ‘confirm'  ‘maintain/  vouched  for  by  almost  all  the  VSS.  As 
with  the  dispute  over  ‘prince/  v.26,  the  crux  lies  in  the  word 
‘covenant'  It  has  been  urged  by  many,  from  Graetz  on, 

that  ;2  is  elsewhere  used  in  Dan.  of  the  Covenant  Religion 
(n22* 28. 30. 32^  and  must  be  so  interpreted  here.  But  the  secular 
sense  of  '2  continued  until  late;  cf.  Job  523,  ‘a  covenant  with 
stones';  Mai.  214,  Pr.  217  of  the  marriage  contract;  BSir.  4119  of 
a  sworn  contract.  ‘The  many'  are  then  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  =  oi  7roXX(H;  for  these  renegades  cf.  n30*  32,  1210,  1  Mac. 
i10ff*,  etc.  The  historical  background  of  the  sentence  so  inter¬ 
preted  is  clear:  the  clever  diplomacy  whereby  Ant.  made  his 
bargain  with  the  worldly  majority,  at  least  of  the  aristocracy,  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Jewish  comm.,  Ra.,  AEz., 
Jeph.,  do  not  hesitate  to  interpret  the  covenant  as  of  the  treaty 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  Those  who  insist  that  '2  = 
the  Religion  as  also  those  who  do  not  find  Ant.  in  v.26,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  manipulate  the  mng.  of  the  vb.,  e.g.,  ‘  he  will  abolish 
the  covenant'  or  to  venture  upon  its  emendation,  pass.  vbs. 
being  speculated  in.  At  least  seven  emendations  have  been  pro- 
25 
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posed;  s.  Note.  The  ' half-week ’  when  the  tyrant  shall  cause 
the  cult  to  cease  =  2>A  years,  corresponds  so  closely  with  the 
3  years  during  which  the  temple  suffered  sacrilege  under  Ant., 
168-165  b.c.  (c/.  1  Mac.  i54ff-  with  452ff-)>  that,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  the  present  statement  as  prophetic  or  post  eventum ,  the 
identification  fits  in  satisfactorily  with  the  theory  of  allusion  to 
the  Macc.  age.  The  first  half  of  the  week  then  refers  to  Ant.’s 
earlier  treatment  of  the  Jews,  on  the  chronology  of  which  we 
are  ill  informed.  In  1  Mac.  i10ff-  the  datum  of  the  accession  of 
Ant.  is  followed  by  the  statement  about  renegades  of  the  Jews 
who  received  special  license  from  the  king,  c .  170  b.c.  By  ' sac¬ 
rifice  and  oblation’  is  meant  the  totality  of  the  cult,  bloody  and 
unbloody  sacrifice,  cf.  1  Sa.  229,  Ps.  407.  In  v.21  'oblation’  nnJD 
has  a  later,  more  specific  denotation. 

27 b.  The  next  clause  contains  an  obscure  word  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  an  unintelligible  syntax  in  fR.  The  text  of 
iR  is  thus  expressed  by  RW:  'and  upon  the  wing  of  abomina¬ 
tions  shall  come  one  that  maketh  desolate’  =  JV  'and  upon  the 
wing  of  detestable  things  shall  be  that  which  causeth  appal- 
ment.’  This  syntax  of  'wing’  is  found  in  none  of  the  VSS  exc. 
Sym.  (also  Aq.  ?)  and  §>,  the  former  translating  fpa  (const. 

state)  [€7rl]  apxvs  \ QSeXvypbdrcov  (s.  Note  at  end  of 

chap.);  and  §>  'upon  the  wings  of  the  abomination’;  all  the  other 
authorities  treat  the  word  as  an  absolute.  Only  one  other  VS 
correctly  renders  the  word  Sving,’  that  contained  in  the  variant 
in  0,  which  reads  ew?  Trrepvytov  cnro  cKpaviapiov.  For  the  word 
the  other  VSS  make  apparent  substitutions.  (S  and  the  0  text 
found  in  B  al.  have  the  very  plausible  tr.  eVt  to  Up6v}  which 
is  repeated  periphrastically  by  U,  in  templo.  It  is  easy  enough 
with  vGall,  et  al .,  to  tr.  this  back  into  Heb.,  uHpn  by,  but  the 
simplicity  of  such  reversion  offers  no  assurance  as  to  its  correct¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  partly  corroborated  by  the  allusion  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Mt.  2415,  the  Ab.  of  Des.  standing  ev  totto)  ayt<p}  which 
however  is  doubtless  a  paraphrase,  similar  to  Jer.’s,  who  doubt¬ 
less  had  our  Heb.  text.  The  parallel  in  Mk.  1314,  ottov  ov  Set, 
appears  to  stand  for  some  cryptic  sense  of  Cp3.  The  rdg.  sug¬ 
gested  by  Kuenen,  Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek,  2,  472,  cited 
and  accepted  by  Bev.,  132  by  'upon  its  place’  =  'instead 
thereof’  (c.  n20- 21  ■ 38),  is  the  most  plausible  of  the  emendations 
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proposed;  the  pers.  pron.  then  refers  to  the  double  antecedent 
‘  sacrifice  and  oblation.’  But  there  is  an  interpretation  of  tpD 
which  had  occurred  to  the  present  writer  before  he  discovered 
that  it  had  already  been  proposed  and  maintained  with  very 
respectable  support,  although  it  has  disappeared  in  comm,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  dEnv.  A  clew  to  'D  =  0var  irTepvyiov  is  found  in 
to  TTTepvytov  rod  iepov  Mt.  45  =  Lu.  49.  For  views  concerning 
this  ‘wing’  in  the  Story  of  the  Temptation  s.  ‘Pinnacle’  in  DB ; 
acc.  to  that  review  scholars  have  differed  much  as  to  which  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  temple  the  ‘pinnacle’  was.  J.  Lightfoot,  on 
Mt.  45  (ed.  Pitman,  1823,  2,  83),  suggested  the  nb'S  or  porch 
of  the  Herodian  temple,  the  Royal  Portico  on  the  S  side,  the 
E  end  of  which  overlooked  the  giddy  abyss  which  Jos.  so 
grandiloquently  describes,  AJ  xv,  n,  5.  Others  have  suggested 
other  parts  of  the  roof,  some  its  topmost  point.  That  article 
and  most,  if  not  all  comm.,  overlook  the  use  of  the  same  term 
in  Hegesippus’  story  of  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  whom 
his  opponents  made  to  mount  upon  to  7 rrep.  7.  iepov  that  he 
might  expound  his  doctrine  to  the  people  (Eus.,  II.  e .,  ii,  23,  11). 
Accordingly  the  place  must  have  been  an  accessible  elevation, 
like  the  top  of  a  portico,  thus  corroborating  Lightfoot’s  explana¬ 
tion.  The  term  means  structurally  a  wing  of  a  building,  and  this 
meets  the  objection  of  those  who  argue  at  our  place  that  ‘wing’ 
never  means  the  top,  can  refer  only  to  extension  ( e.g .,  Bleek, 
Jahrb .  /.  dentsche  Theologie ,  i860,  pp.  93  jf.,  cited  by  Zock.). 
We  may  suppose  a  heathen  image  or  emblem — an  acroterion,  to 
use  the  architectural  term — set  up  by  Ant.  upon  the  pediment 
or  gable  of  the  porch  of  the  temple;  the  abomination  felt  by  the 
Jews  toward  the  most  trifling  of  emblems  appears  in  Jos.’s 
statement  that  not  even  the  Roman  standards  might  be  brought 
into  the  holy  city,  AJ  xviii,  3,  1.  This  identification  by  no 
means  depends  upon  descriptions  of  Herod’s  temple,  which 
would  be  anachronous,  for  the  temple  always  had  its  ’ tilam . 
Indeed,  there  is  reference  to  this  porch,  7 rvXayv,  in  the  Epistle 
prefixed  to  2  Mac.  i8.  The  first,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  who 
made  this  combination,  is  a  Lapide,  who  cjt.  Mt.  45;  he  has  been 
followed  by  Bert.,vLeng.  (tr.  ‘  Grauelzinne’),  Heng.  ( Christologie , 
3,  103  /.),  Ges.  ( Thes .,  Lex.,  thinking  of  an  image  of  Zeus  placed 
on  the  roof),  Maur.,  Pusey,  Zock.,  dEnv.  (who  suggests  that 
IEPON  of  (5  0  is  corruption  of  nTEPON).  The  JN.T.  lexica 
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ignore  this  O.T.  case  of  inepv^Lov.  For  current  explanations  of 

reference  may  be  made  to  Pole  and  early  Prot.  comm.;  equally 
fanciful  is  Behrds  attempt.  If  the  above  objective  interpreta¬ 
tion  cannot  be  accepted,  the  writer  can  only  suggest  that  tpS 
is  an  original  or  secondary  crypticism  similar  to  the  following 
‘Ab.  of  Des./  and  that  then  what  it  stood  for  was  recognized 
by  (g  ©,  etc.  With  the  correction  of  Si’s  syntax  the  group  of 
words  becomes  a  predicate  statement,  ‘upon  the  wing  is’;  it  is 
not  necessary  with  Mar.,  after  Ruben,  to  prefix  jfi-PI  (?)  ‘and 

shall  be  set/  eft.  812,  ii31,  1211. 

‘Appalling- Abomination/  for  which  the  classical  term,  inher¬ 
ited  from  the  VSS,  is  ‘the  Abomination  of  Desolation/  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  satirical  word-play  in  the  Heb.  The  orig.  here  is 

DEBfD,  but  comparison  with  n31,  1211,  where  variant  forms  are 
given,  indicates  that  we  should  read  here  DDtT  ppty.  Nestle, 

ZATW  1884,  p.  248,  has  given  the  one  adequate  explanation  of 
this  cryptic  term,  accepted  by  Bev.,  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cheyne,  but  still 
ignored  by  some  subsequent  comm.  It  is  a  contemptuous  surro¬ 
gate  for  the  name  of  the  highest  Pagan  deity,  in  the  Phoenician 
DDt?  pronounced  acc.  to  the  transliterations  of  Philo  of 
Byblos  and  others  Baal  lament ,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  appearing 
in  the  Aram,  as  pDty  b]}2  (s.  Lidz.,  NE  239,  Eph .,  2,  122, 
Baethgen,  Beitrage,  23  jf.}  Montgomery,  JBL  28,  66  jf.,  etc.). 
Philo  of  Byblos  (Eus.,  Praep.  evang.,  i,  10,  7)  says:  “this  god 
they  named  Lord  of  Heaven,  calling  him  PeeXaa/irjv^  which  is 
with  the  Phoenicians  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  with  the  Greeks  Zeus.” 
‘Ba‘aP  was  replaced  by  ppttf  ‘abomination/  a  common  term 
of  detestation  for  a  Pagan  symbol,  e.g.}  1  Ki.  ii5,  etc.;  this  term 
replacing  ‘Ba‘aP  here  as  ‘  shame  ’  often  does  elsewhere,  in 

proper  names,  e.g .,  Mephibosheth,  and  in  such  passages  as  Jer. 
ii3,  where  the  doublet  nttO  ||  is  in  the  present  text,  vs.  (g, 
which  has  the  simple  ‘Baald  The  second  word  lament  by  the 
’imale  or  broadening  of  d  became  somem ,  which  is  also  a  ppl. 
mng.  ‘appalling,  desolating/  etc.  The  exact  equivalent  appears 
in  813,  DDIty  ‘  the  Appalling  Sind  The  phrase  then  refers 

to  the  installation  by  Ant.  of  rites  to  the  Olympian  Heavenly 
Zeus  in  the  temple  sanctuary,  acc.  to  1  Mac.  i54* 59.  And  Nestle 
notes  that  £>  at  2  Mac.  62  actually  renders  Zev^  by 
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j'Dty  x  Mac.  tells  only  of  the  heathen  altar  that  was 

erected;  but  it  is  indifferent  whether  only  an  altar  or  also  an 
image  were  reared,  for  either  was  symbol  and  bore  the  name  of 
the  deity. 

‘And  until  end  and  determination  shall  pour  upon  the  Ap¬ 
palled ;  An  ambiguous  way  of  stating  the  fate  expected  to  be¬ 
fall  the  arch-enemy.  For  the  vb.  cf.  v.11,  where  it  is  used  of  the 
operation  of  the  divine  wrath,  like  the  outpouring  of  liquid  fire. 
The  initial  words  constitute  a  hendiadys,  ‘a  determined  end/ 
and  are  cited  from  Is.  io23,  28s2.  The  construction  of  “fj?  as 
conj.  ‘  until ’  is  preferred  by  the  minority  of  scholars,  e.g.,  Bert., 
Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  with  GV  AV  JV;  others,  including  all  the  VSS 
and  evidently  fH,  with  RVV,  take  *1$)  as  a  prep,  governing  the 
foil,  nouns,  or  else  only  the  noun  The  end/  with  ‘  determina¬ 
tion  ’  construed  as  subj.  of  the  vb.;  but  the  last  construction 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  period. 

27.  On  the  Gr.  VSS  for  this  v.  s.  Notes  at  end  of  chap.,  esp.  for  the 
duplicate  in  texts  of  0;  I  argue  there  that  the  variant  given  in  the  margin 
of  Swete’s  apparatus  is  a  primitive  variant  in  the  text  of  0. — -P2jn] 
Absence  of  actual  testimony  to  a  trans.  Hif.  of  nsj  (Ps.  125  Hif.  = 
‘show  strength’)  does  not  deny  the  mng.  ‘make  great/  which  is  the 
tr.  of  all  VSS  exc.  (S:  0  Aq.,  Sym.  Suvapidxjec,  13  conjirmabit ,  nelassen. 

(&  offers  var.  trr.;  in  v.a  Buvaaxeuaat  with  ‘covenant’  as  subject;  in  v.b 
the  orig.  text  of  the  passage  prob.  read  similarly,  ‘in  the  prevailing 
(y.a'ztoyjjcai)  of  the  covenant  against  many  one  week.’  Proposed 
emendations  are:  Graetz,  “P2j?n  ‘ shall  abolish’  or  ‘cause  to  transgress’; 
Kraetzschmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellungj  233/.,  ■vaan,  or  better,  as  Kamp. 
suggests,  Toon  ‘make  difficult’;  Behr.  auyn  ‘cause  to  abandon’;  Ehr. 
n'T^n.  Of  those  who  desiderate  nna  as  subj.  Bev.  proposes  ~)Din  ‘be 
broken/  Mar.  ‘pass  away.’ — ins  jnair]  0’s  exegesis  made  'v  subj. 
of  the  vb.,  e(33oea<£<;,  and  so  Aq.,  Sym.  13  (so  clearly  13Am  hcbdomas  una; 
the  vulgar  text  hcbdomada  una  may  be  nom.  or  abl.).  This  construction 
has  been  maintained  by  some  moderns,  e.g.,  Heng.,  Hav.,  vLeng.,  Hitz., 
and  naturally  the  Cath.  comm.  dEnv.,  Knab.,  on  the  basis  of  a  poetical 
conceit  that  the  time  in  which  a  thing  happens  can  be  regarded  as  the 
active  agent. — mas"]  (5  0  ap0-qasTc«,  Aq.,  Sym.  xaucrsToct,  13  deficiat 
which  is  preferred  by  vGall,  Mar.,  Cha.,  al.  But  &  has  neballcl 
and  so  also  the  ancient  0var,  xaTaxauast.  &  has  conj.  before  the  vb., 
thereby  combining  ‘week’  and  ‘half-week/  and  so  Aph.  Syr.  with  ref. 
to  the  time  of  Christ’s  activity. — ^>1]  The  rdg.  attributed  to  Aq., 
Sym.,  in  (§Gmg,  to  Sym.  alone  in  (SSmg,  exl  dp xi)q  tg>v  pSeXu?- 
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Ix^tcov  lp7)tJUi>0f)asTac,  can  be  explained  from  Sym/s  tr.  of  Is. 

1916,  by  dpx-ijv  xort  xiXoq]  Aq.  tr.  otherwise  there,  and  we  may  infer 
that  the  ascription  to  Sym.  alone  is  correct.  Sym.  analyzed  nw  as  from 
rt.  *]«.  Heb.  cod.  Ken.  313  has  for  D'Xipp  by  the  unique  rdg. 
pp'tP  mm  ^3'n  by.  It  has  been  lauded  as  an  original  rdg.  by  Ken.,  Disser - 
tatio  generalis,  95;  JDMich.,  De  hebdomade  Danielis ,  207,  and  Biblio¬ 
theca  orientalise  20,  82;  de  R.  ad  loc.  But  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  orig.  has  been  emended  after  a  version.  There  may  be 
noted  finally  the  Arab.  mng.  of  the  rt.,  ‘protect,  cover/  with  nouns  = 
‘protected,  covered  place/  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  proposed  mng. 
‘portico5;  cf.  the  popular  use  of  Solomon’s  Porch  in  the  N.T. — 

D^Sjr]  So  edd.,  exc.  Bar  odwd.  Cf.  n31  ddito  pps>n,  1211  not?  ppt? 
and  sup.  813  yrsn.  The  participial  =  32C»d;  for  rejection  of  d 
in  such  ppls.  s.  GK  §52,  a.  This  d  may  have  been  desiderated  and  then 
have  been  supplied  in  duplicate,  so  causing  the  pi.  0'3nptc\  The  pi. 
appears  in  the  Grr.  only  in  Sym.  acc.  to  (SSme.  But  (£,  ©  text  in  B, 
Lu.,  1  Mac.  iB4,  and  N.T.  have  the  sing.,  (SSIXu-ftjia.  Sym.  offers  a  ver¬ 
bal  rendering  to  'pd,  IpiQ^wG/jasTat.  The  OLat.  texts  vary:  Tert.  has 
the  sing.,  Chron.  pasch.,  and  Iren,  the  pi.,  while  3IWne  has  a  conflate 
text,  el  supplicatio  (?)  desolationum  inter itus  et  ad  sacrificium  abomi- 
natioj  on  which  depends  Aug.’s  citation,  Ep.  79,  of  Hesychius  of  Salona, 
desolationis  interitus;  s.  further  Burkitt,  Rules  of  Tyconius}  p.  Lxix. 
AEz.,  PsSa.  take  dd^d  as  ppl.,  ‘desolator/  Ra.  as  ‘desolated/  of  the 
dumb  idol,  and  so  Stu.  and  others.  Of  modern  views  we  may  note  that 
of  Bev.,  who  finds  a  pass.  ppl.  of  Ditr  =  ‘set  up/  and  Winckler’s  notion, 
KAT  303,  that  the  phrase  =  0sb<;  i%iqavi)q; — "'>!]  For  use  as  conj.  s. 
Lexx.;  the  one  objection,  that  exceptionally  the  vb.  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  follow,  with  Mar.,  is  not  a  decisive  reason.  Bev.  would  read 
iy,  translating  ‘afterward/  but  hardly  with  improvement.—' 100]  Sup¬ 
ported  by  Sym.,  Aq.  (?),  ©var,  errant,  appearing  in  ©  texts  erroneously  as 
Ta£et  (and  so  glossed  into  texts  in  v.26,  e.g.,  B,  v.  sup.)',  (&  ©  SoO-rjaerac 
=  pn,  understood  as  a  pass.;  &  ‘until  the  end  it  [the  Abomination] 
will  rest,  mnn,  upon  the  Desolation  ’ ;  similarly,  perhaps,  H  per  sever obit 
desolatio. 

NOTE  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY 
WEEKS. 

There  has  been  assumed  above  the  interpretation  of  the  Seventy  Weeks, 
which  would  bring  down  that  era  to  the  Macc.  epoch.  Justification  of  that 
position  will  now  be  given,  to  be  followed  with  a  sketch  of  the  exegesis  of 
the  vexed  passage. 

However  the  70  Weeks  are  to  be  interpreted,  whether  historically,  apoc¬ 
alyptically  or  mystically,  certain  principles  must  be  followed,  if  the  writer 
meant  anything  sensible.  The  total  of  the  70  should  be  obtained  in  the 
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addition.  The  denomination  must  remain  the  same:  ‘week’  cannot  be  a 
variable  quantity,  as  now  a  septennium  and  now  some  other  quantity  of 
time.  We  should  expect  from  the  circumstances  of  the  chap,  a  definite  ter¬ 
minus  ad  quem ,  because  the  immediate  encouragement  of  the  seer  and  his 
readers  is  demanded.  The  round  number  70  is  no  contradiction  to  this 
demand.  The  round  number  of  480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  Solomon’s 
construction  of  the  temple  (1  Ki.  61)  was  also  meant  as  a  precise  number. 
And  that  the  present  number  is  to  be  taken  literally  appears  from  its  divi¬ 
sion,  not  into  symbolical  aliquot  parts,  e.g.,  7  X  10,  but  into  an  irregular 
series,  7  +  62+1,  a  half-year  within  the  last  year  also  being  specified. 
Otherwise  the  aliquot  division  of  the  70  Shepherds  of  Enoch  85-90  into 
12  +  23  +  23  +  12.  And  finally  we  must  not  expect  an  exact  historical 
chronology  according  to  the  approved  data  of  modern  historical  investiga¬ 
tion;  Jewish  historiography  was  affected  by  a  remarkable  oblivion  as  to 
chronology  and  sequence  of  events. 

The  term .  a  quo  is  given  explicitly,  ‘from  the  issue  of  the  word,’  i.e.f  the 
Jeremianic  word,  cf.  v.2,  ‘the  word  of  Yhwii  for  completing  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.’  The  prophecy  is  that  of  Jeremiah,  specifically  the  one  given 
in  Jer.  25.  Entirely  out  of  order,  therefore,  although  enjoying  great  favor 
with  the  interpreters,  is  the  exegesis  which  would  find  this  terminus  either 
with  the  chronologically  fictitious  ‘Darius  the  Mede,’  as  though  the  com¬ 
putation  was  to  be  taken  from  the  date  of  the  present  chap.  {cf.  v.1);  or  with 
year  1  of  Cyrus;  or  with  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  These  arbi¬ 
trary  projections  of  the  term,  a  quo  are  due  to  the  discovery  by  the  early 
Christian  chronographers  that  otherwise  the  desired  term,  ad  quern,  the 
epoch  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  not  be  obtained.1  When  we  fall  back  on  a  Jer- 
emianic  date,  we  find  various  dates  proposed:  586,  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem;  597,  its  first  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  604  (also  given  as  606), 
year  1  of  Neb.  This  latter  date  has  been  urged  by  Behr.,  now  supported 
by  Konig,  Die  Mess.  Weissagungcn,  311,  against  the  majority  of  the  comm. 
The  date  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  604  (“606  ”)  is  the  date  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  70  weeks  of  exile,  Jer.  251-  n.  This  date  less  1  Week,  i.e.,  49  years,  = 
c.  558,  the  date  of  Cyrus’  accession;  Cyrus  would  then  be  the  ‘Anointed- 
Prince.’  Behr.  thus  obtains  a  fairly  exact  period  of  49  years.  Cyrus  is  hailed 
in  the  Bible  as  the  Lord’s  Messiah,  but  there  is  no  Biblical  datum  as  to  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  indeed  no  room  for  his  historical  30  years’  reign 
is  found  with  the  Biblical  assumption  of  a  preceding  Darius  the  Mede.2 

1  E.g .,  Clem.  Alex,  finds  the  first  week,  49  years,  from  the  2d  year  of  Cyrus  to  the 
2d  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis;  Hipp.  from  year  1  of  Darius  the  Mede  to  year  2  of 
Darius  Hyst.  Africanus  introduced  the  dating  from  the  year  20  of  Artaxerxes,  in 
which  case  the  seven  weeks  are  ignored  as  a  distinct  quantum  of  time,  as  indeed  is 
the  case  with  the  translation  of  0.  This  became  the  favorite  dating  of  the  Medieval 
theologians,  e.g.,  Bede,  Nicolas  of  Lyra. 

2  Behr.  has  been  attracted  to  the  date  604  (606)  because  by  again  starting  the  next 
datum  of  62  Weeks  =  434  years  from  the  same  date  he  obtains  the  epoch  of  Ant. 
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But  if  Jeremiah  were  exactly  followed,  there  should  have  been  a  period  of 
70,  not  49,  years,  these  70  years  being  described  as  years  of  service  to  the 
king  of  Babylon.  The  desolation,  as  our  writer  well  knew,  was  less  than 
the  70  years,  and,  if  we  may  grant  him  a  correct  chronology  here,  he  was 
working  between  the  two  striking  epochs  of  Jerusalem’s  ruin,  586,  and  the 
Return,  c.  538,  or  circa  49  years.  In  this  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
dating  is  not  exactly  ‘from  the  issue  of  the  word,’  i.e.f  the  word  of  Jer.  25s  in 
year  1  of  Neb.;  but  also  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  did  not  begin  in  that 
year,  not  until  586,  which  certainly  must  be  the  epochal  year,  not  the 
cursorily  mentioned  datum  of  Neb.’s  first  year  in  the  introduction  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jer.  It  is  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  that  the 
Bible  itself  dates  the  70  years,  s.  2  Ch.  3620.  If  the  7  Weeks  terminate  at 
the  Return,  then  of  the  three  candidates  proposed  for  interpretation  of  the 
1  Anointed-Prince,’  as  argued  at  v.25a,  the  high  priest  Joshua  is  to  be  de¬ 
cisively  preferred.3 

The  Christian  interpretation  of  the  chronology  in  v.25  was  sadly  misled 
by  the  original  error  of  ©  in  construing  the  ‘  7  Weeks  ’  with  the  following 
*62  Weeks/  as  though  69  Weeks  were  the  first  figure  intended.  Jerome 
unfortunately  followed  0  in  perpetuating  this  error  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  its  traces  are  still  found  in  the  Eng.  VSS  (s.  Notes).  This  tr.  of  0  and 
U  was  agreeable  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretations  which  found 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  events  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  and  so  needed 
a  larger  figure  than  the  62  Weeks  —  434  years  to  fill  up  the  interim.  But 
taking  538  b.c.  as  the  starting-point  for  calculating  these  434  years  we  ob¬ 
tain  105  b.c.,  an  impossible  date  for  anything  of  prophetic  value.4  This 
does  not  suit  at  all  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  identification  of  the  term, 
ad  quern  with  some  epoch  in  the  1st  Christian  cent.;  nor  does  the  attempt 


Epiph.,  and  so  claims  to  justify  the  Jewish  chronology,  which  is  discredited  by  most 
scholars.  But  he  is  absolutely  unjustified  by  starting  afresh  at  that  date  for  the 
62-Weeks  period. 

3  The  identification  with  Joshua  goes  back  to  the  very  original  treatment  of  the 
passage  by  Hipp.,  iv,  31,  who  says:  “What  xpto™?  does  he  mean  but  Jesus  son  of 
Josedek,  who  then  returned  with  the  people  and  in  the  70th  year  upon  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  temple  offered  sacrifices  according  to  the  law?  For  all  kings  and  priests 
are  called  xP^oC’  etc.  This  view  was  adopted  again  by  Calvin,  and  taken  up  in 
recent  years  by  Graetz,  Bev.,  vGall,  Mar.,  Cha.  Rashi  understands  Cyrus  as  the 
Messiah  followed  by  some  early  Prot.  comm.,  the  view  still  preferred  by  Mein., 
Behr.,  Dr.,  Schiirer  ( GJV  3,  266),  Cornill,  Konig,  et  al.  Julius  Hilarianus,  of  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent.  (z>.  inf.),  identified  the  Messiah  with  Zerubbabel.  AEz.  found 
him  in  Nehemiah.  Eusebius,  who  used  Hipp.,  regarded  the  ‘Anointed-Prince’  as 
the  whole  list  of  high  priests  from  the  Exile  till  Christ’s  advent,  Dent,  ev.,  viii,  2, 
cf.  Fraidl,  pp.  58  /. 

4  Eusebius,  l.c.,  in  one  of  his  calculations,  boldly  accepts  the  consequence  of  dating 
69  Weeks  from  year  1  of  Cyrus  to  the  death  of  the  Hasmonaean  prince  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  76  b.c.,  and  understands  the  prediction  of  this  terminus  event  as  of  the 
prelude  of  the  anarchy  which  ushered  in  the  Roman  dominion. 
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fare  any  better  with  the  shoving  down  of  the  term,  a  quo  as  far  as  possible, 
into  Artaxerxes'  reign,  etc. 

To  be  sure,  a  similar  objection  may  be  made  against  our  identification  of 
the  final  Week  of  the  Seventy  with  the  period  of  Ant.'s  tyranny,  for  the 
62  Weeks  would  then  take  us  down  some  65  years  too  far.  We  can  meet 
this  objection  only  by  surmising  a  chronological  miscalculation  on  part  of 
the  writer.  For  the  first  49  years  he  had  exact  Scriptural  information;  he 
was  profoundly  conscious  of  the  epochal  character  of  his  own  age;  there 
was  the  necessity  of  extending  Jer.'s  70  years  into  a  much  larger  figure  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  date  (the  natural  process  of  all  interpretation  of 
prophecy),  and  the  70  years  became  70  Year- Weeks  =  490  years,  too  high 
a  figure  indeed,  but  he  was  not  embarrassed,  in  the  absence  of  a  known 
chronology,  in  squeezing  these  434  years  between  the  Return  and  the  Anti¬ 
ochian  persecution.  Schurer,  GJV  3,  p.  266,  has  capitally  illustrated  this 
chronological  fault  from  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  historians;  he  cites  from  so 
learned  a  man  as  Josephus  various  reckonings  of  Cyrus'  reign,  which  are  too 
high  by  40-50  years,  and  notes  especially  the  datum  given  by  the  historian 
Demetrius  (in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i,  21,  141 — before  200  b.c.)  of  573  years 
between  the  Return  and  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  IV  in  222  b.c.,  i.c.,  70 
years  too  much.5  Cornill,  Die  Siebzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels,  pp.  15  ff.  (< cf . 
Dr.,  p.  147),  has  offered  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  finding  twelve  high 
priests  (their  names  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  Josephus)  from  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  to  Onias  III;  rating  these  generations  at  40  years  we  obtain  480  years, 
which  plus  the  last  week  of  our  reckoning  =  487  or  almost  the  490  years 
required.  But  s.  Guthe,  Gesch.  Israels,  276,  Mar.,  p.  73,  for  criticism  of  this 
hypothesis;  and  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  any  exact  basis 
for  the  figure.  Below,  in  treating  the  early  Jewish  exegesis,  is  given  the 
ancient  chronology  preserved  in  the  Seder  Olarn ;  according  to  that  scheme 
the  Persian  period,  from  the  Return  to  Alexander,  is  boiled  down  to  34 
years ! 

The  last  Week  is  introduced  by  the  ‘ cutting  off  of  an  Anointed/  the  de¬ 
struction  or  depravation  of  city  and  temple,  accompanied  by  an  unholy 
‘league  with  the  majority';  for  the  (last)  Half-Week  there  is  to  be  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  cult  and  its  replacement  by  Pagan  abominations.  This 
Half-Week  equals  in  round  figures  the  ‘2,300  mornings  and  evenings’  of 
814  =  1,150  days.  The  whole  argument  points  to  the  Antiochian  persecu¬ 
tion  and  it  can  be  claimed  that  no  period  in  Jewish  history  so  neatly  fits 
the  cryptic  allusions  of  our  passage.  We  may  satisfactorily  identify  the 
‘Anointed’  with  the  high  priest  Onias  III,  who  was  foully  murdered  when 
guest  at  the  court  of  Antioch  (2  Mac.  47*38),  which  acc.  to  Schurer,  1,  195/., 

5  See,  however,  Behr.,  p.  65,  for  criticism  of  this  alleged  datum  from  Demetrius, 
on  basis  of  uncertainty  of  Clem.’s  text,  and  with  defence  of  the  Jewish  chronology; 
cf.  Dr.,  p.  147,  n.  3. 
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happened  about  171  b.c.  The  Week  would  then  terminate  prospectively  at 
about  the  time  when  the  temple  was  recovered  and  purified  by  the  Jews, 
165  b.c.,  and  the  Half-Week  would  represent  the  three  years  of  the  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  168-165.  The  Abomination  of  Desolation  is  the  heathen 
altar,  with  its  accompaniments,  which  Ant.  reared  in  the  temple  (1  Mac. 
i54).  We  may  respect  the  spiritualizing  exegesis  which  can  find  fulfilments 
of  the  striking  figure  of  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  in  many  a  subse¬ 
quent  act  of  sacrilege,  the  attempted  profanation  by  Caius,  the  destruction 
of  city  and  temple  by  Rome,  the  erection  on  the  temple  site  of  Hadrian’s 
Pagan  shrine,  but  this  natural  process  of  thought  should  not  interfere  with 
our  recognizing  the  primary  and  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  passage 
as  one  with  a  contemporary  bearing  which  was  intelligible  to  its  age  despite 
its  cryptic  phraseology.6 

For  the  history  of  the  elder  (pre-Reformation)  interpretation  of  the  70 
Weeks  we  can  mark  out  several  distinct  progressive  phases:  (1)  The  inter¬ 
pretation  as  of  a  prophecy  of  the  Maccabaean  distress,  the  ‘contemporary’ 
interpretation;  (2)  the  apocalyptic  interpretation,  as  in  the  Gospels,  Paul; 
(3)  the  application  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — so  by  Josephus,  and 
since  him  the  regnant  Jewish  interpretation;  (4)  the  ultimate  ‘Christian’ 
exegesis  which  found  in  the  passage  more  or  less  explicit,  chronologically 
verifiable  predictions  of  the  advent  of  Christ.  This  last  exegesis  is  again 
variously  crossed  with  the  other  earlier  strains  of  interpretation.  And  (5) 
there  is  the  rationalizing  interpretation,  instituted  by  Porphyry  and  now 
largely  accepted.  The  writer  will  content  himself  with  sketching  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  successive  phases;  for  the  detailed  history  he  must  refer  to 
the  many  monographs.7 

6  In  the  application  of  this  last  Week  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  there  has 
always  been  embarrassment.  In  the  elder  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  the  Sa¬ 
viour's  ministry  lasted  but  one  year;  the  subsequent  extension  of  it  to  three  years 
entailed  comparison  with  the  Half-Week  of  Daniel  =  3^  years.  The  middle  of  the 
Week  was  then  naturally  placed  at  the  termination  of  the  Lord’s  ministry  on 
earth,  but  the  problem  arose  what  to  do  with  the  balance.  Without  any  adequate 
explanation  such  authorities  as  Eusebius,  Polychronius,  Theodoret,  postulate  a  3^- 
year  period  after  Christ  left  the  earth.  A  favorite  modem  interpretation  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  termination  of  the  second  Half-Week  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles  in  the  episode  of  the  centurion  Cornelius.  Similarly  the  early  Jewish  in¬ 
terpretation  in  the  time  of  Jerome  found  a  correspondence  for  the  Half-Week  in  the 
three  or  four  years  of  66-70  A.D.,  and  for  the  second  Half-Week  the  three  years  or 
so  of  the  Hadrianic  war. 

7 1  refer  primarily  to  three  works  which  taken  together  would  fairly  well  sum¬ 
marize  the  whole  history:  Fraidl,  Die  Exegese  der  Siebzig  Wochen  Daniels  in  dcr  Alten 
und  Mittleren  Zeit  (through  the  Middle  Ages),  1883 — an  admirable  piece  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  covering  equally  the  Patristic,  Oriental,  and  Western,  and  Jewish  comm.;  the 
invaluable  Synopsis  of  Pole  for  the  early  Prot.  comm.;  and  Zockler’s  Appendix  to 
his  comm,  on  the  chap.  (Eng.  tr.,  pp.  205-213).  To  these  may  be  added  for  their 
useful  summaries:  Bert.’s  ‘Erklarende  Uebersicht’  to  the  chap.,  pp.  541-626;  vLeng., 
pp.  469-482;  Hav.,  pp.  392-399.  For  older  monographs  Zock.  notes  those  by  Calo- 
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(1)  The  ‘  contemporary ’  interpretation.  The  earliest  immediate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  passage  is  in  1  Mac.  i54:  ‘ On  the  15  th  Chislev  [read,  25th], 
year  145  [SeL  Era  =  168  b.c.]  they  built  Abomination  of  Desolation  upon 
the  altar  (^SsXuyp-a  spr^toasox;  4x1  -rb  GuaiaaTTjptov).’  1  Mac.  was  written 
in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of  the  2d  cent.,  only  two  generations  removed  from 
the  age  of  Ant.  Epiph.;  the  passage  is  of  prime  importance  in  showing  how, 
as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  the  earliest  tradition  interpreted  the  70  Weeks. 

The  second  of  the  Dream  Visions  of  Enoch,  i.e.,  cc.  85-90,  presents,  89®®- 
9027,  a  series  of  70  Shepherds  covering  the  period  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  until  the  Messianic  Kingdom;  these  Shepherds  are  evidently  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  the  Captivity  12,  the  Persian  age  23,  the  Alexandrian- 
Ptolemaic  age  ( c .  200)  23,  the  Syrian  age  12  (the  arbitrary  character  of  this 
numerical  series  is  obvious).  We  have  here  then  an  evident  replica  of  our 
70  Weeks,  with  the  same  lerm.  ad  quern ,  i.e.,  the  Macc.  age.  The  Visions 
are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  earliest  portions  of  Enoch,  Cha.  dating 
this  Vision  before  the  death  of  Judas  Macc. 

Again,  the  translation  of  (£  may  be  taken,  with  Fraidl,  pp.  4  Jf.,  as  prob¬ 
ably  definitely  precising  the  end  of  the  period  as  coinciding  with  Ant.’s 
reign.  In  v.26  <S  om.  ‘weeks’  i°  and  then  reads  ‘7  and  70  (i.e.,  read 

as  and  [a  plus]  62’;  this  is  repeated  in  the  variant  interpolated  in 

<$  v.27,  ‘after  7  and  70  and  62  years,’  years  being  specified,  i.e.,  139  years. 
Ant.  Epiph.  came  to  the  throne  137  Sel.  Era  (1  Mac.  i]0),  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  may,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  have  hit  upon  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  actually  expressed  quite  accurately  Ant.’s  date  in  terms  of  the 
current  era.  Further,  the  variant  in  v.27,  ‘and  the  desolation  (sprjpuijan;) 
will  be  removed  in  the  enforcing  of  the  Covenant  for  many  weeks,’  doubtless 
refers  to  Judas’  triumph. 

To  these  pre-Christian  references  should  be  added  Test.  Levi  16-17,  if  we 
may  regard  it,  with  Charles,  as  Judaistic  and  reject  obviously  Christian 
material.  Acc.  to  this  passage  a  period  of  70  weeks  is  prophesied  when  the 
priesthood  and  sacrifices  shall  be  polluted  and  profaned,  terminating  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  (sic)  week  with  the  advent  of  ‘a  new  priest,’  which  can 
then  be  interpreted  of  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty.  The  Christian  interpola- 

vius  (1663),  Wieseler,  1839,  Baxmann,  1863,  Rosch,  1868.  Of  more  recent  mono¬ 
graphs  the  following  titles  should  be  noted  ( cf .  Marti,  p.  101,  Schiirer,  3,  267):  van 
Lennep,  De  zeventig  jaaraieeken  van  Daniel ,  Utrecht,  1888;  Cornill,  Die  Siebzig  Jahr - 
u'oehen  Daniels,  1889;  R.  Wolf,  Die  Siebzig  IVochen  Daniels,  1889;  H.  Vuilleumier, 
‘Les  septante  semaines  d’annees  de  Dan.  ix,’  Rev.  de  Thiol,  et  de  Philos.,  1892,  197- 
202;  Lagrange,  ‘La  prophetie  des  semaines,’  RB  1904,  509-514;  I.  Levy,  ‘Les 
soixante-dix  semaines  de  Daniel  dans  la  chronologie  juive,’  Rev.  des  etudes  juives, 
1906,  161-190;  van  Bebber,  ‘Zur  Berechnung  der  70  Wochen  Daniels,’  Bibl.  Zeitschr., 
1906,  119-141;  E.  Bayer,  ‘Danielstudien,’  Alttest.  Abhandlungen,  Munster  i.  W., 
1912,  pp.  188,  a  treatment,  literary  and  theological,  of  Dan.  9;  and  Konig,  who  in 
his  recent  Messianische  XV eissagungen,  1923,  gives,  pp.  302-317,  a  running  critical 
exegesis  of  vv. 24_27. 
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tions  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  earliest  direct  application  of  the  70 
Weeks  to  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Also  in  Schechter’s  Zadokite  Frag¬ 
ment ,  text,  p.  1,  11.  5.  6,  there  is  reference  to  a  period  of  390  years  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  ‘the  end  of  the  wrath,’  which  figure  Schechter  would 
amend  to  490.  But  this  would  be  merely  a  classical  allusion.  In  general, 
then,  the  eldest  interpretations  of  the  70  Weeks  identify  their  climax  with 
the  Antiochian  persecution. 

This  original  historical  interpretation  of  the  70  Weeks  passed  into  oblivion, 
not  to  be  taken  up  again  until  modern  times,  except  for  the  drastic  criticism 
of  Porphyry  of  the  Christian  interpretation  and  for  the  highly  ingenious 
interpretation  offered  by  a  Christian  writer  of  the  end  of  the  4th  Cent., 
Julius  Hilarianus,  who  in  his  De  mundi  durations  libellus  {PL  13,  no  jj.) 
finds,  with  remarkable  originality,  the  term .  ad  quern  of  the  70  Weeks  in  the 
year  148  Era  Sel.,  and  refers  the  Half-Week  of  the  Abomination  to  Ant. 
Epiph.’s  sacrilege — “Abominatio  desolationis  facta  est  super  altare  statua 
Iouis  quern  Olympium  uocant  illic  collocata.”  Following  the  example  of 
Hipp.  he  punctuates  after  the  first  7  Weeks  (against  the  syntax  of  0,  whose 
text  he  follows  in  the  OLat.),  discovering  Zerubbabel  in  the  ‘Christus  dux,’ 
for  he  says,  “omnis  rex  populi  Dei  in  diuina  lege  Christus  appellatus  est.” 

(2)  The  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  appears  in  the  sole 
direct  citation  of  it  in  the  N.T.,  Mt.  2415,  ‘When  ye  see  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation  (xb  (SSsXuypia  r?)<;  epTqpuoaeox;),  that  spoken  of  through  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place  (ev  t6xu>  ayui>)j  let  him  that  readeth 
understand!’  =  Mk.  1314  with  the  variant,  ‘standing  where  it  ought  not.’ 
Without  deciding  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  word,  or  as  to  its  objective, 
whether  it  anticipates  Antichrist  or  the  destruction  of  the  state  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  we  find  in  it  a  patently  apocalyptic  use  of  the  Danielic  prophecy, 
which  could  be  made  to  fit  the  prospect  of  any  great  calamity  which  should 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  dating  down  of  the  long¬ 
spun-out  70  Weeks  into  the  first  century  must  have  been  in  vogue  and  have 
contributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  various  fanatical  and  transcendental 
movements  of  the  Judaism  of  that  age.  Similarly  Paul  in  his  early  apoca¬ 
lyptic  epistle,  2  Th.  24,  has  the  Danielic  utterances  against  Ant.  Epiph.  in 
mind,  this  passage  as  well  as  the  more  specific  description  in  c.  11,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Son  of  Destruction  ‘sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  him¬ 
self  that  he  is  God’  (=  epiphanesl). 

(3)  The  first  direct  application  of  our  passage  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  a.d.  70  is  made  by  Josephus  in  his  usual  cryptic  fashion.  Fraidl, 
pp.  18-23,  discusses  the  possible  reff.  We  may  note  especially  AJ  x,  11,  7, 
where,  after  having  summarized  Dan.  8,  the  vision  of  the  Ram  and  the 
Buck,  Jos.  proceeds:  “and  these  things,  it  happened,  our  nation  suffered 
under  Ant.  Epiph.,  and  many  years  in  advance  he  [Dan.]  wrote  up  what 
was  to  take  place.  And  in  the  same  manner  also  he  wrote  about  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  and  that  it  [impersonal  ?  ]  would  be  desolated  (IpiQ^toOrjaeTat) 
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by  them.”  Cf.  also  the  passage  cited  above  (Note  to  v.265)  from  B.J.  iv,  5,  2, 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  murder  of  the  high  priest  Ananus  in  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  as  the  real  beginning  of  the  end,  for  then  they  beheld  “the 
high  priest  and  governor  (ap^ispea  x.  Y]Y£|xova)  of  their  salvation  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,”  with  evident  allusion  to  our  passage.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  became  the  dominant  Jewish  exegesis  almost  without  exception;  and 
it  passed  over  into  the  Christian  exegesis,  which  along  with  the  advent  of 
Christ  equally  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  City  predicted  in  the  prophecy 
of  the  70  Weeks. 

The  chronology  involved  in  this  termination  of  the  70  Weeks  is  implied 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  historical  work  Seder  Olam  (2d  cent.;  ed.  J.  Mayer, 
Amsterdam,  1699)  c.  30  =  Aboda  Zara ,  8b-9a.  The  490  years  appear  to  be 
divided  as  follows:  the  Exile  70  +  Persia  (after  the  Return)  34  +  the 
Greeks  180  +  the  Hasmonaeans  103  +  the  Herods  103  =  490.  S.  Fraidl, 
p.  122,  and  particularly  by  way  of  elucidation  of  the  chronology,  G.  F. 
Moore’s  note  in  Jackson  and  Lake,  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  1,  97,  n.  2, 
and  also  Konig,  p.  313. 

At  the  end  of  his  interpretation  of  the  passage  Jer.  gives  a  summary  view 
of  Jewish  interpretations,  at  least  professes  to  do  so:  “Hebraei  quid  de  hoc 
loco  sentiant  breui  sermone  perstringam,  fidem  dictorum  his  a  quibus  dicta 
sunt  derelinquens.”  The  Jews  who  were  his  authority  found  the  fulfilment 
in  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans,  including  in  the  last  Week 
both  the  2>}4  years  of  the  war  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  and  the  3F2  years  of 
Hadrian’s  war;  ‘the  prince  to  come’  was  interpreted:  ‘cum  duce  uenturo 
Uespasiano.’  And  it  appears,  if  we  may  trust  Jer.,  that  the  Jews  admitted 
a  reference  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  death  of  the  Anointed  One,  but  cleverly 
interpreted  the  pxi  by  ‘but  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  will  not  be  his’ 
(“non  erit  illius  imperium  quod  putabant  se  retenturos”).  That  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  objective  of  the  70  Weeks  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Clementine  Recognitions  in  an  interpretation  of  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation  ( PG  i,  1242). 

The  subsequent  Jewish  interpretation  (s.  Fraidl,  pp.  1 24-134)  followed 
the  traditional  opinion  of  the  term,  ad  quem  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  Titus  (or  Hadrian).  So  Rashi,  Abn  Ezra,  PsSaadia,  Abarbanel.  The 
Messiah  of  v.26  is  Agrippa,  acc.  to  both  Ra.  and  AEz.,  the  latter  citing 
Joseph  b.  Gorion,  vi,  c.  30  (s.  Schiirer,  1,  159),  who  gives  the  tradition  of 
Agrippa’s  martyr-death.  AEz.  goes  his  own  way  in  making  the  first  Week 
terminate  in  Artaxerxes’  20th  year  (Neh.  i1)  and  regarding  Nehemiah  as 
the  Anointed-Prince,  whereas  the  others  generally  identify  this  person  with 
Cyrus.  In  this  calculation  AEz.  was  probably  influenced  by  Christian  exe¬ 
gesis  which  had  more  or  less  since  Julianus  Afr.  adopted  the  dating  from 
Artaxerxes.  However,  it  may  be  noticed  that  an  apocalyptic,  Messianic 
interpretation  exhibited  itself  at  times.  Acc.  to  Sanh.y  97 a,  the  Weeks  were 
divided  into  seven  parts  at  the  end  of  which  was  to  come  the  Messiah;  and 
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Schottgen,  Horae  hebr .,  2,  264,  gives  some  instances  of  similar  interpretation 
among  Jewish  commentators,  e.g.}  Moses  Nachmanides,  “The  Holy  of  holies 
is  naught  else  than  the  Messiah,  the  sanctified  one  of  the  sons  of  David.” 
Another  rabbi  cited  by  Schottgen,  Moses  Haddarshan,  is  reported  to  have 
said:  “The  eternal  righteousness,  that  is  King  Messiah,”  which  interestingly 
enough  agrees  with  Jer.’s  statement  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  made  the  same 
equation. 

(4)  The  specifically  1  Christian 1  interpretation,  which  found  the  terminus 
of  the  Weeks  in  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  only  slowly  made  its  way;  it 
is  not  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  made  use  of  at  all  in 
Justin  Martyr’s  Apologies,  and  outside  of  a  passing  allusion  in  Ep.  Barnabas, 
16  (‘and  when  the  hebdomad  is  completed,  the  temple  of  God  will  be  built 
gloriously  in  the  name  of  the  Lord’ — a  spiritualizing  interpretation),  we  have 
to  come  to  the  Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  2d  cent,  to  obtain  this  exegesis. 
This  development,  when  it  came  in,  was  encouraged  by  the  false  translation 
in  0,  ‘unto  Christ  the  chief  7  weeks  and  62  weeks,’  which  made  the  calcula¬ 
tion  up  to  Christ’s  advent  somewhat  more  plausible. 

Of  the  Fathers  Irenasus  (v,  25,  4)  inherits  the  apocalyptic  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament;  Dan.  927,  with  its  3^  years,  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
Antichrist;  he  relates  with  it  Paul’s  prospect  of  the  Antichrist  in  2  Th.  23f-, 
and  the  Antichrist  is  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Jerusalem.  So  far  then  there 
is  no  chronological  calculation  of  the  advent  of  Christ  from  the  70  Weeks. 

Essays  at  such  a  calculation  set  in  with  the  subsequent  Fathers:  Clem. 
Alex.  ( Strom.j  i,  21,  PG  viii,  853),  Tert.  (Adv.  Judaeos}  8),  Hipp.,  Julianus 
Africanus  (Routh,  Reliquiae  sacrae ,  2,  297  Jf.),  Origen  (esp.  his  comm,  on 
Mt.  24,  PG  xiii,  1656  jf .),  Eus.  (Dan.  ev.>  viii,  2).  Of  these  it  may  be  noticed 
that  Hipp.,  to  a  great  extent  Irenreus’  scholar,  includes  in  his  chronological 
argument  also  Iren.’s  theme  of  the  era  of  Antichrist  (comm,  iv,  30-35;  De 
Anti christo ,  cc.  47,  64,  etc.).  Also  Tert.  and  Origen,  while  pursuing  chrono¬ 
logical  interpretations  bearing  upon  the  Advent,  continue  to  find  prophe¬ 
sied  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state.  But  several  of  these  Fathers  were 
chronologers  of  highest  standing,  e.g.,  Hippolytus  and  Africanus,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  betook  themselves  to  the  task  of  computing  the  Weeks 
so  as  to  find  their  exact  terminus  in  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  these  masters  ushered  in  a  development  ominous,  although  one  to  be 
expected,  for  all  subsequent  exegesis.  From  the  beginning  the  masters  dis¬ 
agreed,  as  they  have  done  ever  since.  For  example,  the  term,  a  quo  was 
found  by  Clem.  Alex,  in  year  2  of  Cyrus;  by  Hipp.  in  year  1  of  Darius  the 
Mede;  in  Africanus  in  year  20  of  Artaxerxes;  by  Eusebius  acc.  to  one  reck¬ 
oning  in  year  6  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (s.  Fraidl’s  Tables,  pp.  156  jj.).  The 
climax  of  the  Weeks  is  generally  found  in  Christ’s  death,  in  which  there  was 
the  cancellation  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  but  with  a  balance  of  3^  years  left 
over  which  is  treated  most  vaguely;  it  is  often  regarded  as  representing  the 
period  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or,  after  ancient  precedent,  it 
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is  understood  as  of  the  era  of  Antichrist,  or  with  Polychronius  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Apostles. 

This  specifically  ‘  Christian  ’  exegesis  became  definitely  crystallized  in  the 
last  great  Versions  executed  for  the  Christian  Church,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Vulgate.  The  Syriac  gave  a  definite  Christian  coloring  to  v.24  in  paraphras¬ 
ing  the  final  words,  ‘to  anoint  the  holy  of  holies’  into  ‘to  Messiah  the  Holy 
of  Holies’;  in  v.25  it  turns  ‘unto  an  Anointed-Prince ’  into  ‘to  the  coming  of 
Messiah-King.’  And  in  v.26  we  have  the  clear-cut  tr.  ‘the  Messiah  will  be 
killed’  over  against  the  vaguer  ‘will  be  destroyed’  of  and  the  cryptic 
‘chrism  will  be  exterminated’  of  0.  Jerome  has  similarly  put  the  Christian 
stamp  upon  his  great  translation.  ‘Unto  Anointed-Prince’  becomes  ‘ad 
Christum  ducem,’  and  the  Syriac  is  followed  in  ‘occidetur  Christus.’  Jer. 
also  unfortunately  follows  the  tr.  of  0  in  definitely  combining  the  figures 
‘7  weeks  and  62  weeks’  in  v.25  as  one  numeral,  as  over  against  ii  can  be 
read  here  as  agreeing  with  2f).  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  early 
Christian  exegesis,  that  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  of  the  early  Latins,  work¬ 
ing  with  xp of  (&  0  in  v.26,  made  this  crucial  passage  refer  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  cult,  not  to  Christ’s  death;  s.  Note  ad  loc . 

While  the  tendency  induced  by  the  Christian  chronographers  to  find  the 
exact  terminus  of  the  70  Weeks  in  the  Advent  became  universal  among 
Christian  exegetes,  we  have  to  note  the  immense  variety  as  to  details  among 
the  Fathers,  a  variety  which  has  been  in  part  noticed  above.  Some  of  the 
Fathers  honestly  enough  present  more  than  one  calculation  of  the  times,  so 
Africanus  three  different  theories,  Eusebius  possibly  four  (Fraidl,  pp.  45  Jf., 
58  jf.).  Variant  opinions  as  to  the  term,  a  quo  have  been  noticed  above.  And 
there  was  widest  contradiction  in  other  details.  Thus  the  ‘Anointed-Prince  ’ 
of  v.25,  generally  identified  with  Jesus  Christ,  is  acc.  to  Eus.,  the  Jewish 
priestly  line  down  to  Alexander,  or  Hyrcanus,  Herod’s  victim.  Tert.,  follow¬ 
ing  the  text  of  0,  boldly  interprets  the  ‘extermination  of  anointing’  as  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  so  Commodianus  (II.  266/.,  CSEL  xv). 
With  Tertullian  the  ‘prince  to  come’  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  the  usual  ex¬ 
egesis,  but  with  Origen  Herod  or  Agrippa,  with  Eusebius  Herod.  Against 
the  apocalyptic  view  of  v.27,  interpreting  it  of  the  Antichrist,  Africanus  finds 
reference  to  the  New  ‘Covenant’  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  latter’s  removal  of 
the  Jewish  cult.  This  anti-Jewish  theme  of  interpretation  is  very  prominent, 
and  as  in  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  the  contrast  is  made  between  the 
Jewish  cult  and  the  new  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist.  By  the  4th  cent,  all  pos¬ 
sible  varieties  of  interpretation  had  been  reached  and  it  remained  for  sub¬ 
sequent  exegetes  to  make  their  arbitrary  choice,  with  actually  no  room  for 
any  novelties. 

(5)  The  rationalizing,  critical  interpretation.  The  Prot.  Reformers  and 
their  immediate  successors  added  nothing  to  the  kaleidoscopic  results  of  the 
Patristic  and  Mediaeval  comm.8  An  entirely  fresh  direction  to  scholarship 
8  See  Pole’s  Synopsis  ;  and  Zock.,  p.  208,  for  a  concise  survey. 
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was  introduced  by  the  Deists  and  Rationalists  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies,  with  the  premise  that  the  objective  of  the  70  Weeks  is  the  Macc.  age 
and  that  the  *  prophecy’  is  accordingly  a  vaticininm  ex  eventu.9  But  the 
first  credit  for  this  critical  position  must  be  given  to  the  Pagan  Porphyry, 
of  whom  Jer.  in  the  Preface  to  his  Comm,  says:  “Contra  prophetam  Da- 
nielem  duodecimum  librum  scripsit  Porphyrius,  nolens  eum  ab  ipso,  cuius 
inscriptus  est  nomine,  esse  compositum,  sed  a  quodam  qui  temporibus  An- 
tiochi  qui  appellatus  est  Epiphanes  fuerit  in  Iudaea,  et  non  tam  Danielem 
uentura  dixisse  quam  ilium  narrasse  praeterita.  Denique  quidquid  usque 
ad  Antiochum  dixerit  ueram  historiam  continere;  si  quid  autem  ultra  opina- 
tus  sit,  quia  futura  nescierit,  esse  mentitum.”  In  Patristic  exegesis  a  strik¬ 
ing  exception  is  found  in  Julius  Hilarianus,  s.  above  at  the  end  of  (1).  In 
modern  scholarship  that  trend  was  first  adopted  by  two  Englishmen,  John 
Marsham,  Cation  chronicus ,  Frankfurt,  1697,  pp.  610  Jf.,  and  A.  Collins, 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy ,  London,  1726,  and  also  the  Catholic  scholars 
Hardouin  and  Calmet;  s.  Bert.,  pp.  596  jf.,  Pusey,  pp.  197  Jf.,  Knab.,  p.  270. 
These  were  followed,  inter  al.,  by  Corrodi  ( Krit .  Gesch.  d.  Chiliasmus}  1794, 
3,  253),  Eichhorn  {AUgem.  Bibliothek ,  3,  761  ff.),  Bert.,  Bleek,  Rosen.,  Rosch, 
vLeng.,  Maurer,  Ilitz.,  Ew.,  Wieseler,  van  Lennep.  This  view-point  came 
to  be  practically  admitted  by  some  conservative  theologians,  who  “regard 
the  events  of  the  era  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  and  the  Macc.  revolt  as 
types  and  prefigurations  of  the  founding  of  Christianity”  (Zock.),  with  a 
general  assumption  of  the  final  Week  as  of  indefinite  length,  from  the  Advent 
to  the  end  of  the  world;  so  Hofmann  {Die  70  Jahre  Jeremias  u.  d.  70  Jahr- 
wochen  des  Daniel ,  1836),  Delitzsch  (RE2),  Kranichfeld,  Keil.  But  equally 
‘conservative’  scholars,  as  Stu.,  Zock.,  adopted  the  radical  theory  in  a  very 
straightforward  way.  With  them  are  to  be  associated  almost  all  recent 
comm.,  and  in  general  the  writers  of  the  several  O.T.  Introductions  and 
Theologies,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  articles  on  Dan. 

For  the  directly  Messianic  interpretation  in  the  past  century  we  have  to 
note  Hav.,  Heng.,  Auberlen,  George  Duke  of  Manchester  {The  Times  of 
Dan.,  1845),  Pusey,  Kliefoth,  and  the  Cath.  comm.,  dEnv.,  Knab.  For  the 
most  recent  works  we  note  Wright  {Dan.  and  His  Prophecies,  c.  7),  Wilson 
{passim  in  his  several  monographs),  Boutflower  {In  and  Around  the  Bk.  of 
Dan.,  cc.  16-19,  ‘The  Evangelic  Prophecy’).  We  must  pass  over  the  exu¬ 
berant  Millennarian  interpretations,  which  have  come  into  great  vogue 
again  in  England  and  America.  For  a  critical  display  of  these  developments 
s.  S.  J.  Case,  The  Millennial  Hope,  1918. 

To  sum  up:  The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  70  Weeks  is  the  Dismal 
Swamp  of  O.T.  criticism.  The  difficulties  that  beset  any  ‘rationalistic’ 
treatment  of  the  figures  are  great  enough,  for  the  critics  on  this  side  of  the 

5  See  Bert,  in  his  int.  to  c.  9,  Zock.,  pp.  209  jj.y  Knab.,  pp.  262-275  (a  digest  of  the 
Messianic,  Eschatological  and  Non-Messianic  interpretations). 
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fence  do  not  agree  among  themselves;  but  the  trackless  wilderness  of  as¬ 
sumptions  and  theories  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  an  exact  chronology  fitting 
into  the  history  of  Salvation,  after  these  2,000  years  of  infinitely  varied  in¬ 
terpretations,  would  seem  to  preclude  any  use  of  the  70  Weeks  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  definite  prophetic  chronology.  As  we  have  seen,  the  early 
Jewish  and  Christian  exegesis  came  to  interpret  that  datum  eschatologically 
and  found  it  fulfilled  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  only  slowly  did  the  theme  of 
a  prophecy  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  impress  itself  upon  the  Church,  along 
with  the  survival,  however,  of  the  other  earlier  themes.  The  early  Church 
rested  no  claims  upon  the  alleged  prophecy,  but  rather  remarkably  ignored 
it  in  a  theological  atmosphere  surcharged  with  Messianism.  The  great 
Catholic  chronographers  naturally  attacked  the  subject  with  scientific  zeal, 
but  their  efforts  as  well  as  those  of  all  subsequent  chronologers  (including 
the  great  Scaliger  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  have  failed. 


NOTE  ON  THE  GREEK  TEXTS  OF  W.24-27. 

(1)  0. 

For  special  studies  on  these  texts  s.  Blud.,  pp.  104  Behr.,  pp.  xxxiv  seq . 
yv  24-25a  can  be  easily  equated  with  If  and  a  summary  treatment  of  them 
is  sufficient.  The  following  passage,  vv.25b-27,  requires  detailed  analysis. 

24.  tt;v  xoXcv  Etuv:  E.  =  cou  (?). 

toc<;  aStxta<;  i°  =  Kt.,  tt;v  aStxtav  (Ss  =  Kir. 

axavtaai  =  annS  Kt.:  s.  Note  ad  loc. 

x.  Btavor^Or^vat  to  opapLa:  x.  Stav.  a  var.  tr.  of  foil.  N'anS  read  as  pan1?,  cf. 
gloss  in  <SS  v.25;  to  op.  gloss  to  foil.  opapiaTa,  where  (5s  opapia. 
ooGiqvat  =  N'3 nS  read  as  from  Aram.  rt.  an'. 

<juvt£Xe<j0t}voci  =  annS  read  annS. 
xpofTjTTiv,  (£s  xpo^T^Ta;,  (SSme  xpoyiQTetav. 
eu9pavat  =  ni^cS  read  as  n^S’S,  (gsmg  T0U  ^aai. 

25j.  x.  eu9pav0ir;aTfj :  var.  to  £U9pocvat  v.24? 
eup7jaet<;  =  nxd  p  >  nsds  >  assn. 

(gSmg  _j_  yt  T0U  Siavor;0ryat  =  gloss  in  <SG  v.24. 

xoXtv  xupcti)  =  "I'JJ  n '2’D  ny  -.t;  as  *vy,  xupio)  =  n\u,  and  poss.  xPtaTti) 
[xup'.ti)]  =  n'^D  was  once  read.  An  identical  loss  mav  have  occurred  at  n22. 

In  the  following  comparison  for  w.25b-27  I  have  followed  the  order  of  If; 
the  equivalents  in  <$  are  enlisted  in  the  same  order,  with  a  numeral  prefixed 
which  indicates  the  place  of  the  word  or  phrase  in  (S,  and  the  doublets  are 
arranged  in  parallelism.  The  Gr.  begins  at  v.26  of  Swete’s  text. 

25 b.  Wry  x)  x.  ^£Ta  exra  xat  s£3opLY)XGVTa 

ifl)  <SSme  +  [Suo]  e^SopLaSa*; 

D'jan  2)  x.  e^xovTa  Suo 

3itt\n  15)  x.  xaXtv  extarpe^st 
26 
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27.  Tajni  - 


nruajl  1 6)  x.  avotxoSopuqOTjaeTat 
film  aim  17)  etc;  xXaxo;  x.  (jlyjxo; 

O'nyn  pixai  18)  x.  xara  auvreXetav  xacpwv 
26.  nnxi  19)  x.  |ieTa 

D'yapn  20)  exxa  x.  e^BopnqxovTa  xatpou;  xat 

D'J&'l  D'S’tr  2l)  QJ'  ETGJV 

1*7  pNi  rptTD  m3’  3)  axoaTaOiqaeTat  *•  oux  eaxat 

anpni  *vj?m  6)  x.  .  .  .  tt;v  xoXtv  x.  to  aYtov 
mne"  5)  <p0epet 

’  4)  (iaaiXeta  eOvov 

7)  piSTOC  TOU  XP^^OU 

wpl  Nan  8)  x.  r)£et  tq  auvreXeia  auxou 
nt3tt»a  9)  jjlst  opYYj; 

{10)  x.  xatpou  auvxeXeta; 

22)  ew;  xatpou  aTvxeXetaq 

11)  axo  xoXepiou  xoXepnrjOiqaETai 

23)  xoXeptou  x.  aqjatpeOiqaeTat  tj  eprjpicixji; 

12)  x.  Buvaaxeuaet 

24)  ev  Tto  xaTtaxucrat 

f  13)  T}  BtaOiQxiQ 
nna  <  ;  _  A 

l  25;  ttjv  StaOrjxiQV 

a,ant,  f  14)  et?  xoXXou; 

\  26)  ext  xoXXa; 
mN  pa"’  27)  e^SopiaSa; 

The  balance  of  the  v.  follows  the  order  of  the  necessary  citations  of 
its  rdgs.  are  given  in  the  Notes. 

The  cause  of  this  complication  of  text  is  evident.  Two  blocks  of  a  par- 
allel  tr.,  nos.  15-21,  22-27,  have  been  intruded,  doubtless  from  the  margin 
of  a  ms,  solidly  into  v.27.  The  second  block  is  a  doublet  to  nos.  10-14;  the 
first  fills  up  a  lacuna  which  had  befallen  the  primitive  text;  the  gap  was  prob. 
due  to  haplography  induced  by  the  numerals  for  the  Weeks  in  vv.25*  28.  The 
following  detailed  notes  are  added.  No.  4  gaacXeta  eOvtov  is  a  Gnecizing 
understanding  of  the  nominal  phrase.  No.  10  xatpou  is  Aramaizing,  cf. 
pj?;  <$s  revises,  pref.  eci>;.  No.  n:  is  the  tr.  a  makeshift,  or  witness  to 
another  text?  Nos.  26.  27  ext  xoXXa;  egSopujcSa;:  the  orig.  text  was  doubt¬ 
less  ext  xoXXou;  (cf.  no.  14)  e@8o;j.a8a  a',  which  became  e^8o;xa8a;,  so  at¬ 
tracting  the  gender  of  xoXXoug. 


niDDtr  mnru  non*?© 
■{ 


(2)  THE  TEXTS  OF  0. 

A  doublet  of  parallel  translations  appears  in  v.27  in  the  great  majority  of 
mss,  in  all  but  B  42  130  229  230  231  232  and  the  text  in  Eus.,  Dem.  cv .,  viii, 
2.  The  parallelism,  which  can  be  followed  in  Swete’s  apparatus,  may  be 
thus  exhibited : 
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A  (Q  etc.)  =  0var. 


xaTaxaucret  OuataaTTjptov  x.  Quatav 

X.  eWS  TUTSpU^tOU 

otxo  cqpavtapiou 

x.  £(i>q  auvTeXeia?  x.  axouB^q 
Taljet  ext  o^avtapui) 

x.  Buvapuixjet  StaOtjxTQV  xoXXot;  e^Bopta^ 
ptia  x.  ev  Tti)  TQpuaet  xrjq  epBopLccoos, 
x.  t.  X.,  as  in  B,  col.  1. 

Note. — In  the  rdg.  of  0var  11.  2.  3  euq  =  for  ^  Vy;  was  not  read 

or  ignored;  and  acv^s  understood  as  02  vr  p.  Lu.  has  ext  xTepuytov. — 
The  Constanz  fragment  published  by  Dold  for  vv.25-27  agrees  with  B.  But 
for  the  passage  cited  above  there  is  entered  a  doublet  for  ‘ abomination  of 
desolations’:  ‘tolletur  sacrificium  meum  et  supplicatio  (error  for  libatio) 
desolationum  intertills  et  ad  sacrificium  abominatio  et  usque/  etc. 

The  doublet  in  A,  etc.,  has  been  clumsily  entered  into  the  text  with  the 
repetition  of  x.  Buvapiaxjei  .  .  .  e(}Bopia3o:;.  A  simpler  form  of  the  com¬ 
bination  appears  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i,  21  (ed.  Potter,  p.  393).  He  follows 
B,  through  ep^puoatv,  and  then  proceeds  directly  to  the  var.  without  the 
joint.  In  the  double  occurrence  of  ‘the  half  of  the  week/  with  which  the 
parallels  begin,  Clem,  has  against  0  texts,  exc.  V  +  8mss,  the  literal  tr. 

Triq  e^BopiaSoq.  Another  variety  of  insertion  is  found  in  01s,  which 
enters  the  var.  at  the  beginning  of  v.27,  omitting  x.  BuvxpiGXTEt  BixOtjxtiv 
xoXXois,  thus:  ‘A  week,  and  the  middle  of  the  week/  etc. 

These  various  methods  of  insertion  argue  to  parallel  blocks  of  translation 
appearing  on  the  same  page,  that  of  the  var.  being  probably  on  the  margin. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  var.?  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  it  is  the 
Origenian  revision.  But  I  was  balked  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the 
doublet  has  a^avtapiog  twice  in  place  of  epilate;  =  B  and  also  <5,  since 
ayavtapLO^  ‘evanishment  ’  and  its  vb.  =  DDtr  are  peculiarly  Theodotionic, 
of.  g18- 26,  n31,  while  the  common  term  of  <5  appears  only  in  813,  1211  (only 
in  the  former  passage  for  rt.  orstr).  With  the  use  of  oc^vtapio^  in  the  var.  in 
v.27  the  section  fits  in  with  its  occurrence  in  v.26.  Further  for  the  var.  tr.  of 
by  xTepuytov  I  was  struck  to  find  that  Tert.  in  Adv.  Jud .,  viii,  vs.  the 
usage  of  all  2j  texts,  which  he  also  cites  in  the  same  chap.  ( et  in  sancto  exse- 
cratio  uastationis ),  twice  uses  the  true  tr.  dcstruere  pinnaculum  usque  ad  in- 
tcritum.  But  further  both  Clem.  Alex,  and  the  old  Coptic  know  the  doublet. 
These  facts  make  a  demonstration  of  the  pre-Origenian  existence  of  the 
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x.  BuvapiGXJct  BcaQiqxTQv  xoXXot^ 
e^Bopia?  pita 

x.  ev  Tw  Tjpuaet  ttj^  e^BopuzBo? 

apOrjaeTat  piou  Gtiaca  x.  axovBirj 

x.  ext  to  tepov 

^BeXuYpta  Ttt)v  epTjpLwaewv 

x.  ecoc;  TTjq  awueXetxq  xatpou  auvxeXeta 

BoQTjaeTxt  ext  tyjv  epTQpuoatv 
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doublet,  a  proof  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Eus.’s  own  careful  citation  of 
the  passage  follows  B,  avoiding  the  doublet.  We  are  forced  to  think  of  an 
ancient  variant  in  the  ©  tradition  giving  a  more  exact  tr.  of  Whether 
it  is  older  than  the  rdg.  of  the  Textus  Receptus  of  B  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  use  in  its  context  of  ispavtynv  argues  for  the  Theodotionic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  variant,  but  the  more  exact  tr.  for  a  secondary  origin.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  excellent  master  codex  B  simplified  the  doublet  by  reject¬ 
ing  one  of  the  pairs. 


CHAPTERS  10-12.  THE  FINAL  REVELATION. 

These  chapters  constitute  one  ‘  Vision/  the  breaks  introduced 
by  our  chapter  divisions  being  fairly  modern  (s.  Comm,  at  end 
of  cc.  io.  n).  The  long  narrative  falls  into  three  dramatic  parts: 
C.  10-c.  11,  2 a.  Prologue:  An  angePs  appearance  to  Dan.  and 
the  introductory  colloquy;  C.  11,  2 b-c.  12,  4.  The  Revelation; 
C.  12,  5-13.  Epilogue:  another  dramatic  scene  and  the  angePs 
concluding  words  to  Dan.  The  length  and  ponderous  detail  of 
the  Revelation  have  properly  motived  the  long  introduction  in 
c.  io. 


PROLOGUE  10-1 12*. 

In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  Dan.  prepares  himself  by  religious 
exercises  for  the  boon  of  a  revelation  (1-3).  Beside  the  Great 
River,  after  a  three  weeks’  fast,  he  is  vouchsafed  the  vision  of  a 
brilliant  and  awful  personage,  which  completely  unmans  him 
(4-8).  The  being’s  voice  casts  him  into  a  swoon,  from  which  he 
is  aroused  by  a  celestial  hand,  and  the  being  announces  that  he 
has  come,  as  he  was  desired,  with  explanation  of  his  delay 
(9-14).  Still  speechless,  Dan.  is  restored  by  another  celestial 
touch,  he  apologizes  for  his  failure  to  respond;  a  third  touch, 
to  enable  Dan.  for  the  revelation,  is  followed  by  the  being’s 
announcement  of  the  duties  in  which  he  is  engaged,  but  of  his 
purpose  first  to  make  the  revelation  (15-c.  11,  2a).  The  scene 
is  dramatically  constiucted  and  with  psychological  verisimili¬ 
tude. 

1-3.  The  introduction.  1.  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia  a  word  was  revealed  unto  Daniel ,  who  was  called  Belteshaz- 
zar .  And  the  word  was  true ,  but  a  great  task  ;  and  he  understood 
the  word  and  there  came  to  him  understanding  in  the  vision .  For 
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the  introductory  3d  person  in  v.1  cf.  71.  The  date  at  first  appears 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  i21  that 4  Dan.  remained  until  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus';  but  s.  Comm,  at  i21.  (£>  has  here  ‘ first  year/ 
which  may  be  a  harmonizing  change  to  agree  with  i21  (acc.  to 
Cha.  made  after  the  addition  of  the  latter  v.,  as  by  his  theory), 
or  rather  a  primitive  error,  s.  Note.  We  cannot  control  the 
datum  of  the  third  year  any  more  than  the  third  year  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar's  reign,  81;  it  implies  that  Dan.  did  not  return  to  Pales¬ 
tine  with  the  first  Return,  Ezr.  1,  while  acc.  to  v.4  he  was  still 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  designation  of  Cyrus  as  ‘king  of  Persia' 
was  not  contemporary  usage;  the  Pers.  king  was  entitled  ‘the 
king,'  ‘the  great  king,'  ‘king  of  kings,'  or  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  ‘king  of  Babel,'  ‘king  of  the  lands';  s. 
Dr.,  hit.,  345  /.  Cyrus  was  ‘  the  Persian  king'  only  later  acc.  to 
Hellenistic  use.  The  repetition  of  the  cognomen  ‘Belteshazzar/ 
while  superfluous,  was  according  to  the  usage  of  the  day;  cf.  the 
frequent  repetitions  of  cognomens  in  the  Gospels.  For  the  terms 
‘word'  and  ‘vision/  cf.  923,  upon  which  passage  the  language 
here  depends.  The  ‘word'  is  the  divine  utterance,  the  ‘vision' 
the  revelation;  the  word  is  impotent  until  divine  grace  unfolds 
the  mystery.  And  so  a  progress  is  prob.  implied  in  the  last  two 
sentences  of  the  v.,  lit.  ‘and  he  understood  the  word  and  under¬ 
standing  [was]  his  in  the  vision/  with  the  repetition  of  the  rt. 
p-;  cf.  in  923  the  parallelism  of  p-  Kal  and  Hif.  with  similar 
nuance  of  progress.  The  word  here  translated  ‘task'  has  been 
a  notable  crux  in  consequence  of  its  ambiguity.  The  VSS  tr.  on 
the  basis  of  =  ‘army,  force'  by  Bvvafu^j  fortitudo,  etc. 
Jewish  comm,  developed  an  interpretation  as  of  ‘appointed 
time/  so  Ra.  here  (jET),  on  the  basis  of  Job  71,  etc.,  where  Kimhi 
(s.  Dr.)  similarly  tr.;  and  so  most  early  Prot.  comm.,  e.g.,  Calv., 
AV,  ‘the  time  (appointed)  was  long/  like  Job  71.  But  GV  with 
originality  ‘eine  grosse  Streit/  and  so,  e.g.,  Geier,  of  the  militant 
future  of  the  Church,  CBMich.,  with  ref.  to  the  wars  human 
and  divine  foretold  in  the  foil,  prophecy;  so  Bert.,  al.,  Dr.  = 
RW  JV  ‘a  great  warfare.'  VLeng.  offered  ‘the  trouble  is  great/ 
rightly  substantiating  this  tr.  from  Job,  and  so,  e.g.,  Stu.,  Zock., 
Mein.,  Behr.,  Pr.,  Cha.  But  most  pertinent  is  Hiiv.'s  tr.,  mak¬ 
ing  the  word  refer  to  the  ‘  Anstrengung'  of  the  prophet  as  de¬ 
picted  in  v.2  and  implied  in  the  long  and  exhausting  revelation 
following.  And  so  Bev.  suggests  that  possibly  it  means  an 
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‘obligation’  or  ‘charge’  laid  upon  Dan.  The  prophet  was  com¬ 
mandeered  for  a  great  service  in  behalf  of  the  divine  revelation. 

1.  unSw’]  (5  xptoxcp,  error  for  xp(x(i),  as  Tp.  for  xp.  in  B  at  71.  <S’s  rdg. 
is -preferred  by  vGall,  p.  55. — So  correctly  Mich.,  as  above 
i7,  q.v.\  Bar,  Gin.,  Kit.  — xipj]  ©  sxexXtjGt];  230  om.  =  2CWn* 

cui  nomen  Bad.;  Orp’s  order  BaXx.  sxex.  indicates  latter  as  secondary. 
— nsx]  Cf.  similar  use  826. — "Qin]  <S  doublet,  xb  opapwc  x.  zb  xp6<rraYpia, 
the  former  gloss  from  Aq.  =  to  p^[xa. — "iain  rx  pai  Sru  xasi]  ©  x. 
Buvapuc;  •?)  ^syaX-r)  (=  IMS  Ken.),  by  abbreviation;  (£  x.  zb  xX^Oo^ 
(Blud.,  p.  79,  eft.  Mai.  413  <S  xX.  =  y*2  read  as  X3S)  xb  taxupbv  Bta- 
votqOtjcjsc  xb  xpocTaYpLa;  Aq.,  x.  axpaxsta  ptsYaXirj  auv^xst  xb  pfjpia;  & 
xdipd  pann  xan  xS'nai  (helping  out  sense  with  a  prep.);  U  et  fortitudo 
magna  intellcxitqne  sermonem.  Thus  (S  Aq.  &  disagree  with  in  rdg. 
pa\  In  connection  with  the  tr.  proposed  above  of  xas  as  Task’  it 
would  be  plausible  to  emend  to  pa  (inf.)  or  paS,  i.e.,  ‘a  great  task  to 
understand.’  pa  as  usually  interpreted  as  of  a  pred.  statement  gives 
trouble;  Hitz.,  Mar.  take  it  for  an  abbreviated  Hif.,  but  s.  on  wa 
92;  Kon.,  Lgb.,  1,  p.  504,  as  a  variant  form  of  the  Kal;  Bev.,  Behr.  as  an 
abs.  inf.,  although  the  comparison  with  ">'d  911  is  fallacious,  as  there  the 
inf.  follows  a  series  of  finites. — xas]  Lamb,  practically  agrees  with  the 
interpretation  suggested  in  the  prev.  Note.  He  understands  's*  = 
Aram,  las  Thing,’  and  paraphrases,  Tt  was  a  great,  i.e.,  hard  thing  for 
Dan.  to  understand  the  vision.’  Sa.  has  a  similar  etymology  for  ns, 
mardd ,  i.e.,  a  ‘great  meaning’  in  the  revelation.  It  may  be  noted  that 
'x  is  used  of  sacred  tasks,  as  those  of  the  Levites.  Jer.  offers  two  inter¬ 
pretations,  that  ‘strength,’  fortitudo ,  is  either  God’s  or  the  prophet’s, 
who  had  to  understand. — nxnsa  1S  nrai]  (B  x.  Bcsvo^Otjv  orjxb  !v  bpdt- 
piaxt;  error  of  the  1st  pers.  maintained  by  &  ‘and  I  understood.’  U 
paraphrases,  intelligence  est  enim  opus  in  uisione. 

2.3.  The  seer  takes  up  his  story.  2.  In  those  days  I  Daniel 
was  mourning  for  three  whole  weeks ;  3.  pleasant  food  I  did  not 
eat ,  nor  did  flesh  and  wine  come  into  my  month ,  nor  did  I  anoint 
myself  at  all,  until  the  fulfilling  of  three  full  weeks.  Aph.  Syr.  calls 
attention  to  the  identity  of  this  ‘mourning’  with  fasting  and 
cites  Mt.  914f-,  where  vrjarevetv  —  TrevOelv,  cf.  the  Biblical 
and  Jewish  terms  for  fasting,  H3yT iH,  JYtfJJfi  ‘affliction,’  on  which 
s.  at  v.]2.  The  ‘pleasant  food  (bread)’  is  the  opposite  of  ‘the 
bread  of  affliction,’  Dt.  163  ('Op  Dr6).  For  the  omission  of 
anointing  in  times  of  ‘affliction’ s.  DB  1,  100,  EB  1,  173.  There 
is  a  reminiscence  of  this  v.  in  Test.  Reuben ,  1,  10.  With  this 
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act  of  fasting  cf .  the  similar  story  in  <p3.  But  that  is  an  act  of 
contrition  by  the  saint  for  himself  and  his  people;  while  here, 
as  Hitz.  observes,  there  is  a  psychical  preparation  for  receiv¬ 
ing  a  revelation.  Cf.  the  seven  days’  preparation  of  the  seer 
in  2  Esd.  for  his  second  vision,  513- 20 ,  also  635,  etc.;  Apoc.  Baruch 
57  (s.  Cha.  ad  loc .),  92,  etc. 

2.  D'D'  0^3^]  =  calendar  weeks,  cf.  Gen.  411,  Dt.  2113,  2  Sa.  13s3, 
and  s.  GK  §131,  d. — 3.  nviDn  onS]  For  'n  s.  g13.  ms  c  has 
fj'txepwv,  i.e.j  for  a,  fyxepov,  and  so  *=  Tert.,  Adv.  Psychicos ,  pattern 
suauem;  whence  this  correspondence? 

4-8.  The  angelic  vision.  4.  And  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  First  Month ,  as  I  was  beside  the  Great  River  [2i  which  is 
Tigris],  5.  then  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw,  and  behold,  a  man 
clad  in  linen,  with  his  loins  girt  with  gold  and  fine-gold,  6.  and 
with  his  body  like  beryl,  and  his  face  like  the  appearance  of  light¬ 
ning,  and  his  arms  and  feet  like  the  glance  of  btirnished  bronze, 
and  the  sound  of  his  words  like  the  sound  of  a  multitude.  7.  And 
I  Daniel  alone  saw  the  vision,  and  the  men  who  were  with  me  saw 
not  the  vision  ;  but  a  great  trembling  fell  upon  them  and  they  fled 
hiding  themselves.  8.  And  I  was  left  alone,  and  I  saw  this  great 
vision;  and  there  remained  no  comeliness  in  me,  for  my  comeli¬ 
ness  was  turned  in  me  into  disfigxirement,  and  I  retained  no 
strength. 

4.  It  is  not  apparent  what  significance  there  is  in  the  dating 
of  Dan.’s  long  fast  of  three  weeks  terminating  on  the  24th  day 
of  the  First  Month.  The  period  includes  the  Passover  festival 
and  its  Ma$$oth  accompaniment.  The  first  month  is  Nisan,  and 
here  the  elder,  numerical  designation  is  used  as  against  the  later 
use  of  the  Bab.  names;  s.  Morgenstern,  ‘The  Three  Calendars 
of  Ancient  Israel/  in  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,  1924,  p.  19 
et  passim.  For  the  seer’s  haunting  the  riverside  cf.  82,  and  inf. 
125.  As  by  ‘the  Great  River’  is  always  meant  elsewhere  the 
Euphrates,  Gen.  214,  Josh,  i4,  it  is  advisable,  with  Behr.,  Mar., 
Cha.,  Ehr.,  to  regard  the  following  clause,  =  (i.e.,  Hid¬ 

dekel,’  as  an  early  gloss  (cf.  a  similar  gloss  in  Ju.  55,  ‘this  is 
Sinai’).  Otherwise  we  must  attribute  a  solecism  or  gross  error 
to  the  writer.  silently  corrects  to  ‘Euphrates,’  and  HP  34,  a 
ms  with  many  peculiar  rdgs.,  to  Xco(3apj  i.e .,  the  Chebar  of  Eze. 
5.  ‘Then  I  looked  and  saw/  cf.  83.  The  word  ‘linen’  is 
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so  translated  by  (B  fivcrcnva,  as  also  i26-  7,  i  Ch.  1527,  but  0 
transliterates,  and  other  VSS  variously  tr.  The  word  represents 
some  distinguished  kind  of  clothing  (so  Aq.  A).  It  was  the 
dress  of  the  priests,  e.g .,  Lev.  610,  and  of  the  angelic  man  in  Eze. 
^2. 3.  li^  io2.  s.  7^  distinguishing  him  from  his  comrades.  Cf.  the 
angels  clad  in  pure,  shining  ‘ linen’  (XtW,  not  \ldov  with  many 
mss)  in  Rev.  156.  T.  C.  Foote,  The  Ephod ,  1902,  47,  explains 
'2  as  of  the  antique,  ritual  loin-cloth.  In  Eze.  9  it  is  translated 
by  iroSiipT]*;,  a  long  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  which  is  re¬ 
peated  Rev.  i13  in  reminiscence  of  this  passage;  and  this  is  the 
prob.  mng.  of  the  word  here.  For  the  tr.  ‘gold  and  fine-gold/ 
representing  two  rare  words  for  ‘gold’  on  basis  of  an  emended 
text,  the  EW  have,  after  ii,  ‘fine  gold  of  Uphaz/  0H2. 
Comparison  is  made  with  Jer.  io5  ‘gold  from  Uphaz.’ 

But  there  is  no  place  Uphaz  known.  Accordingly  the  word  has 
been  emended  by  some  to  ‘  Ophir/  on  basis  of  Targ.  at 

Jer.  ioB;  so  still  Mar.,  Kon.,  Ilwb.  But  T£  is  a  term  for  (some 

kind  or  quality  of)  gold,  used  in  parallelism  with  (the  com¬ 
mon  word),  pnn,  DrD;  in  Song  511  appears  DfO,  prob.  to  be 
corrected  to  T£*l  DJ"D,  and  similarly  in  the  present  form  IS  is  a 
spelling  for  ij.  S.  Lexx.  for  occurrences  of  the  terms  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  Behr.,  and  esp.  Haupt,  Book  of  Canticles  (—  AJSL  18, 
193  Jf.;  19,  1  jf.)  at  s11,  p.  63,  cf.  p.  40,  and  his  paper,  ‘Gold  and 
Silver  in  Hebrew/  J AOS  43,  116-127,  pp.  123  /.,  for  ketem  and 
paz.  6.  The  passage  is  reminiscent  of  the  Theophany  in  Eze.  1. 
The  ‘beryl/  also  Eze.  i16,  as  EW  here  tr.,  =  i.e .,  Tar- 

shish-stone,  has  been  variously  identified:  with  the  chrysolith 
(as  in  renderings  of  (g  elsewhere),  topaz,  etc.;  s.  DB  Petrie, 
‘Stones,  Precious/  and  EB  Myres,  ‘Stones,  Precious/  and  arts. 
‘Beryl/  ‘  Chrysolith/  ‘Topaz/  ‘Tarshish  ’;  also  for  a  recent  study 
of  the  precious  stones  and  stuffs  of  the  Bible,  Schoff,  ‘The  Ship 
“Tyre”’  (Macmillan,  1920),  p.  121,  etc.  A  good  review  of  the 
elder  literature  is  given  by  Blud.,  p.  93.  Here  Aq.  and  U  alone 
give  a  translation,  ‘chrysolith/  The  description  continues  the 
reminiscence  of  Eze.  1  from  v.13:  ‘their  appearance  was  like  coals 
of  fire  and  burning  like  the  appearance  of  lamps,  .  .  .  and  out 
of  the  fire  went  forth  lightning’;  and,  from  v.7,  ‘(their  feet) 
sparkled  like  the  glance  of  polished  brass.’  And  finally  our 
phrase,  ‘  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  multitude/ 
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reproduces  Eze.  i24:  ‘I  heard  the  sound  of  their  wings  like  the 
sound  of  great  waters,  like  the  sound  of  Shaddai,  in  their  going 
a  sound  of  a  multitude  (fitan)  like  the  sound  of  an  army.’  For 

T  V  -S 

the  vision  cf .  that  of  the  Risen  Christ,  Rev.  i14f-.  To  the  seer’s 
as  yet  untuned  senses  the  angel’s  reverberant  voice  seemed  in¬ 
articulate.  For  the  terror  of  Dan.’s  companions,  v.7,  cf.  the 
story  of  St.  Paul’s  vision,  Acts  97,  229;  they  had  some  sense  of 
the  mystical  apparition.  The  word  inadequately  translated 
‘comeliness,’  “jin,  means  the  natural  beauty  of  a  living  thing, 
its  appropriate  strength  and  grace.  The  rt.  of  the  word  trans¬ 
lated  ‘ disfigurement’  appears  in  Is.  5214,  ‘so  was  his  appearance 
disfigured  (AV  marred)  from  human  form.’ 

4.  62  147  introduce  the  v.  with  x.  eylvcxo  (=  (£)  iv  tw  oxtg>  x. 
exet  =  2GWne-  Wzb  et  factum  est  in  XVI  (sc.  XVIII)  anno , 
and  so  A;  a  primitive  gloss,  repeated  from  the  gloss  in  0  at  beginning 
of  c.  3,  surviving  in  widely  distributed  mss. — Spin]  0  (exc.  Lu.)  Ttypu; 
+  EBBsxsX,  Or0  EvBsxsX;  the  gloss  attributed  by  annotator  in  Q  to 
Sym.,  but  it  appears  in  2IWng  et  decel. — 5.  O'-d]  A  pi.  of  extension. 
0  (3xBB(s)tv(-pi),  21  baddin;  Aq.  e^odpsTa  (for  this  constant  tr.  s.  Hatch- 
Redpath  and  Field’s  note)  =  B  praecipua ;  26  89  Arm.  (HP)  B6£xv, 
and  so  &  A  ‘honorable.’ — Clvv?l  0  ev  =  21;  Aq.  ev 

PxpLpLXTt  (s.  Field)  B  auroobrizo  (?);  &  anmawn  ip'3  ‘in  honor  of 

praise.’  <S  a  doublet:  (iujfftvq)  ('2  as  JHd)  x.  ix  fiiaou  oeutou  <?&<;  (i.e., 
tain  on22  as  na  12ns — evidence  for  the  early  existence  of  n);  cf.  Blud., 
p.  69. — 6.  inm]  (&  t b  cxopia  auxou,  error  for  cwpia. — 0  £>jsI 
Oxpastg.  &  has  the  remarkable  paraphrase,  ‘and  his  appearance  was 
different  (uj^c)  and  there  was  no  likeness  to  him.’  (&  QaXcbcnqs, 
poss.  a  phonetic  development  from  a  transliteration;  Blud.,  p.  93,  notes 
that  'n  tr.  OaXdaatoc;  in  Jcr.  Meg.,  iii,  74a. — pna]  This  might  be  the 
of  Ex.  2817,  etc.,  the  smaragdos  or  emerald  of  tradition. — 
Properly  ‘torches,’  it  may  well  be  translated  by  ‘lamps’  with  Grr.,  B, 
etc.;  the  Talm.  uses  it  of  the  fire  vessel. — rnSjnr:]  =  Ru.  34ff  t- — 
SSp]  Eze.  i7f.  The  mng.  is  unknown,  the  VSS  in  both  places  ‘shin¬ 
ing,’  and  Targ.  to  Eze.,  ‘burnished.’  This  is  supported  by  the  inter¬ 
pretative  citation  in  Rev.  i15,  oi  tuoSs^  auxoG  opiotot  x^xoXt^xvtp, 
6;  ev  xapLtvo)  xexupoipicviq*;. — Ji^n]  Cf.  Eze.  i24  (also  Jer.  n16). 

N.b.}  Dan.  supports  the  text  of  IS  for  those  two  words,  suspected  by 
some  critics.  21  tubae ,  error  for  turbae. — 7.  n*pD]  =  ‘vision,’  as  vv.8* 16, 
distinguished  from  ‘sight’  v.18.  0  preserves  the  distinction  with 
BxTXJia  and  0  pacts,  as  also  logically  so  rendering  v.1  by  6xx.; 

otherwise  in  fH,  ri$P3. — N2nn2]  The  prep,  is  supported  by  the  VSS, 
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but  h  of  purpose  is  expected,  cf.  i  Ki.  2  225.  <£  sv  cnuouSfj,  understand¬ 
ing  rt.  Sm  as  at  419<16);  ©  lv  <po@<o  =  0;  Aq.  xpupf}  =  HI  in  absconditiim . 
— 8.  Hin]  <g  tBoC»  xvsOpia,  for  nn  (?);  ©  86£a;  0  m  ‘my  inwards’;  HI 
species. — 'Sy]  After  common  Bibl.  language  psychological  experiences 
come  from  without  upon  the  subject;  cf.  59,  728,  and  the  expression 
above  ‘fear  fell  upon  them’;  also  s.  at  21. — An  act.  Hif.  ppl. 
passing  from  the  idea  of  the  agent  or  agency  to  the  result  effected. 
Barth,  Nbg .,  §173,  could  have  included  this  word,  and  prob.  ^  1127 
and  along  with  his  solitary  Heb.  example  — m  ’•msy]  A 

late  idiom  found  else  only  v.16,  n6  and  in  Ch.  In  the  ‘  Weitschweifig- 
keit’  of  the  diction  there  is  hardly  reason,  with  Behr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  to 
regard  it  as  interpolated  from  v.16. 

9-14.  Daniel’s  stupor,  and  the  angel’s  introductory  address. 
9.  And  I  heard  the  sound  of  his  words ,  and  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  his  words  then  I  fell  in  a  swoon  on  my  face,  with  my  face 
to  the  ground.  10.  And  behold  a  hand  touching  me  ;  and  it  shook 
me  up  upon  my  knees  and  the  palms  of  my  hands.  11.  And  he 
said  unto  me:  Daniel,  dear  man,  give  heed  to  the  words  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  thee,  and  stand  upright,  for  now  I  have  been 
sent  to  thee.  And  upon  his  speaking  to  me  this  word  I  stood  up 
trembling.  12.  And  he  said  to  me:  Fear  not,  Daniel,  for  from  the 
first  day  that  thou  didst  set  thyself  to  understand  and  to  afflict  thy¬ 
self  before  thy  God,  thy  words  were  heard,  and  so  I  have  come  be¬ 
cause  of  thy  words ;  13.  but  the  Prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
was  standing  against  me  for  twenty -one  days,  and  lo,  Michael, 
one  of  the  Chief  Princes,  came  to  help  me,  and  I  have  left  him  [$j 
I  was  left]  there  with  the  kings  of  Persia .  14.  And  I  have  come  to 
make  thee  understand  what  shall  befall  thy  people  at  the  end  of 
days  ;  for  there  is  a  further  vision  for  the  days. 

9-11  are  directly  dependent  upon  816*18,  921-23.  With  v.9  the 
seer’s  attention  becomes  possessed  with  ‘the  sound  of  his  (the 
angel’s)  words,’  cf.  v.6;  and  as  the  voice  seemed  to  become  artic¬ 
ulate,  he  swooned,  cf.  818.  The  clause  ‘then  I  fell’  is  taken  by 
Bev.,  Kamp.,  as  circumstantial,  ‘now  I  had  fallen’;  but  a  new 
moment,  not  a  circumstance  is  presented,  that  of  the  loss  of 
consciousness,  requiring  divine  recuperation;  for  the  syntax  of 
the  clause,  s.  Dr.,  Tenses,  §128.  10  admirably  depicts  the  return 
to  consciousness;  2  Esd.  514f*  recalls  the  passage.  The  Hand 
‘shook  him  up’  (GB  ‘aufriitteln’)  to  semi-prostrate  position;  cf. 
GV  ‘riihrte  mich  und  half  mir.’  In  the  process  of  the  scene  this 


tr.  is  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  Behr.,  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  RW 
JV,  ‘set  me  tottering.’  The  Grr.  do  not  support  Cha.’s  proposed 
elision  of  ‘upon  my  knees,’  etc.  The  affectionate  address  in  v.11 
is  from  923;  for  the  expression  ‘stand  upright’  s.  818,  and  for 
‘now  (i.e.,  at  last)  I  have  been  sent’  cf.  g22.  The  Heb.  vb.  ‘send’ 
involves  the  notion  of  a  message.  12.  Dan.’s  quest  had  been 
known  in  heaven  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  fastings  and 
prayers,  and  so  the  angel  has  come.  For  similar  responses  to 
pious  exercises  cf .  the  vision  to  Zacharias,  Lu.  illff-,  and  to  Cor¬ 
nelius,  Acts  io3  ‘To  understand  and  to  afflict  thyself’  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  hendiadys,  with  Bert.,  the  self-mortification  being  a 
preparation  for  a  desired  revelation;  this  despite  the  ultra- 
Protestant  objections  of  Hav.,  who  argues  that  it  was  Daniel’s 
words  that  were  heard.  The  vb.  translated  ‘afflict  thyself,’ 
Miynn,  is  a  technical  one,  cf.  Ezr.  821,  parallel  to  the  phrase 
‘  afflict  the  soul  (self)  ’  in  the  regulations  for  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  Lev.  1629,  etc.,  cf.  Ps.  3513.  In  Ezr.  gb  is  a  general 

term  for  self-mortifying  exercises,  and  it  became  later  the  tech¬ 
nical  term  for  fasting.  Luth.  bravely  tr.  ‘kasteien,’  which  AV 
copied  with  ‘chasten,’  more  weakly  RW  JV  ‘humble.’  ‘Self¬ 
mortification’  would  be  the  corresponding  term  in  Christian 
language.  Of  course  prayer  was  included  in  these  exercises,  and 
so  the  angel  came  ‘because  of  thy  words.’  13.  For  the  ‘Princes’ 
who  are  here  introduced  (cf.  813  ‘the  Prince  of  the  Host’),  s. 
discussion  after  n1.  The  v.  explains  the  delay  of  the  speaker 
in  coming  to  Dan.;  he  had  been  prevented  on  the  way  by  the 
Prince  of  Persia,  who  desired  to  impede  the  divine  oracle  before 
it  had  been  irrevocably  published.  ‘There  was  war  in  heaven,’ 
the  present  divine  speaker  requiring  the  assistance  of  Michael, 
one  of  the  Chief  Princes,  to  assist  him  in  what  were  else  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  indecisive  duel;  cf.  Rev.  127,  where  Michael  with 
his  angels  has  become  the  protagonist  against  the  Dragon. 
There  is  a  problem  in  regard  to  the  vb.  of  the  last  sentence  in  the 
v.  If  we  would  follow  'fnfiU  ‘I  was  left,’  the  various  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  vb.  are  unexemplified  from  the  use  of  the 
rt.  W  or  its  more  classical  equivalent  Such  interpreta¬ 

tions  are  many  and  diverse:  U  remansi ,  ‘I  remained  behind’  = 
AV  RW  ‘remained’;  or  ‘was  left  alone,’  which  Bev.  helps  out 
by  making  the  clause  circumstantial,  ‘  I  having  been  left  alone  ’ ; 
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or  ‘was  delayed’  with  §>,  for  which  we  should  expect  the  com¬ 
mon  rt.  inN,  which  adopts;  or  various  nuances  of  being  ‘left 
over/  i.e .,  surviving  (generally  after  a  calamity!),  as  being  left 
alone  on  the  field,  so  Aq.  7 repieacrevO^v^  GV  ‘behielt  den  Sieg’ 
(original  for  Luther’s  age)  =  Geier,  the  rather  banal  ‘was  left 
over’  of  Dr.,  JV,  and  ‘was  not  needed’  of  RWmg  =  Ehr. 
‘wurde  iiberflussig.’  The  one  recourse  is  to  be  had  in  the  rdg.  of 
®  0  ‘I  left  him  {i.e.,  Michael)  alone/  rdg.  *pmnin  with  most 
emendators,  e.g.,  Bert.,  Mein.,  Behr.,  Gin.,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  Lohr, 
Cha.  (Lamb,  halting  between  this  and  Bev.’s  syntax);  or  bet¬ 
ter,  following  the  order  of  the  Grr.  avrov  tear e\(e) ltt ov  correct¬ 
ing  'HU  to  VTimn  ins',  with  Graetz,  for  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  emphasize  the  ego  of  the  speaker.  Further,  ^  reads 
‘near  the  kings  of  Persia/  but  (S  Aq.  §>  U  the  sing.  ‘king’;  the 
evidence  of  Aq.  (if  correctly  reported  in  (gmg)  might  favor  this 
change,  but  the  following  chap,  has  too  many  similar  variations 
on  this  score  (e.g.,  ‘king’  vs.  ‘kingdom’),  while  the  ‘three,  four 
kings’  of  n2  corroborates  Sj  here.  The  king  is  the  ‘Inbegriff’ 
of  his  empire.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  with  Bert.,  Mein.,  Behr., 
Dr.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha.,  to  follow  <g  ©  +  [pera]  rov  arpar^yov 
||  apxovros,  with  their  intrusion  of  ‘the  Prince  [of  the  kings  of 
Persia]’;  we  should  expect  simply  ‘the  Prince  of  Persia/  as  in 
v.20  (Bev.) ;  here  a  conflation,  ‘  the  Prince  of  Persia.’  14.  ‘And 
I  have  come/  i.e.,  resuming  the  end  of  v.12,  after  the  parenthesis 
of  v.13;  ‘to  make  thee  understand/  cf.  816,  922,  also  923;  ‘what  shall 
befall  thy  people  at  the  end  of  days/  cited  from  Jacob’s  Bless¬ 
ing,  Gen.  491.  The  final  sentence,  ‘for  there  is  still  (a)  vision 
for  (pertaining  to)  the  days/  i.e.,  the  times  to  come,  follows 
Bev.’s  tr.  of  Tip  as  ‘again/  i.e.,  this  is  a  further  vision;  in  this 
he  was  anticipated  by  #  ‘again’  (mn),  and  by  Ra.,  ‘  to  tell  thee 
what  has  not  been  told  thee,  and  it  is  yet  to  come  for  the  many 
days  which  are  given  for  the  set  time/  and  cf.  Calv.  and  JV. 
The  usual  tr.  is  with  AV  RW,  ‘  for  yet  the  vision  (the  vision  is 
yet)  for  many  days/  with  which  cf.  the  end  of  817,  ‘for  the  vision 
is  for  a  time  of  end’;  but  the  parallel  does  not  do  justice  to  TIJJ, 
unless  the  sentence  is  taken  pregnantly:  The  time  covered  by 
the  vision  is  yet  (indefinitely)  to  continue  for  {sc.  many)  days/ 
which  requires  the  loss  of  the  article  with  the  latter  word,  and 
this  Kamp.  accordingly  deletes  on  the  basis  of  (&  0. 
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9.  05  has  the  first  clause  (which  it  pref.  with  a  gratuitous  xal  oux), 
om.  the  second,  ‘and  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  his  words,’  so  also  4 
mss  Ken.,  3  de  R.,  §>.  0  om.  man  Sip  ns*  20,  replacing  with  gc'jtou,  which 
Orp  ignores  (=  II  andiens );  Or0  supplies  the  lacuna. — Z1V]  The  VSS 
variously  tr.  (and  otherwise  at  818  wry);  best  Sym.  x£xapopievo<; 
‘stupefied,’  s.  Field. — nmx  udi  ud  Sy]  05  ixl  xpbcwxov  ext  x.  y^v  — 
0  x.  xb  xpoj.  exl  x.  yijv,  to  which  Orp  Lu.  add  ex',  xpoa.  u ;  HI  =  2i. 
— 10.  'jjpjn]  05  0  T^yetpiv  pie  =  2iWzb  eregit  me,  B  erexit  me ,  but 
5Jwng  excitauit  me — most  originally;  Aq.  excVqaev  pie  =  &. — 'ana  Sy 
'T  meal]  05  exl  twv  yovaxwv  exl  xa  ”xVTJ  xwv  xobojv  piou;  0  exl  xa  yovaxa 
piou;  Aq.,  Sym.  (as  superscribed  in  Q)  Orp  Or0  -j-  x.  xapaob?  xecptiv  piou 
(appearing  also  in  (5Stns);  Lu.  (48  231)  x.  exl  xa  ”xvtq  x.  xstP&v  IJ-ou,  Qme 
assigning  this  rdg.  to  0;  B  =  Si. — 11.  I'jno]  Cf.  Ezr.  io9  for  the  same 
vb.  and  construction;  for  this  pred.  use  of  the  ppl.  cf.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §135, 
Obs.  at  end,  Kon.,  Syn.,  §412,  a-f. — 12.  "pS  ns  nn:]  A  late  idiom,  found 
only  in  Ch.,  Ecc.  (Dr.);  but  cf.  aS  Dis\  pan.  (5  with  another  idiom  in 
mind  xb  xpbatoxov  =  62  147. — pan1?]  B  al.  auvetvai,  Orp  (V),  Or0  (Q  106 
al.),  Lu.  auvcevac. — *p*iana]  3MSS  Ken.  "pana,  so  05,  which  Geier,  Bert., 
Behr.  prefer,  =  ‘on  thy  account,’  but  unnecessarily. — 13.  maSn]  05 
gaatXitoq. — Sss  *iDy]  =  Sy  Dip  in  adverse  sense,  s.  at  825;  similar  use  of 
Ssx  at  87.  2i  here  stabal  et  for  eaxiq  x oa  <  laxrjxec. — B  MeixanqX,  cf. 
Mecaa^X  i6. — ou^tnn]  0  texts,  also  21,  om.,  by  haplog.?  (5  Orp-  c  Lu. 
hab. — B  26  233  e'Xeixev,  error  for  e'Xixev,  so  21  relinqui. — 'dSd]  05  x. 
(tacnXIti)?,  so  Aq.  &  B  (s.  Comm,  further);  0  gaaiXsfog  =  niaSn,  so 
2 mss  Ken.;  &  om. — 14.  yranS]  21  has  expanded,  nt  aperirem  tibi  in - 
tellectum  nt  scient. — ny.l]  The  vocalization  may  depend  on  the  parallel 
Gen.  491.  0  texts  axavxiqaexac,  -cet,  but  130  aupigTjaexac. — pin] 
(5  upa,  error  for  opaai<;  [ei<;  rjpi.]. — D'D'1?]  3MSS  Ken.  nviD*?;  §>  ‘to  the 
end  of  the  days.’ 


15-c.  11,  2 a.  Dan.  struck  dumb  is  restored  by  a  divine  touch; 
the  angel’s  colloquy  with  him.  15.  And  upon  his  speaking  to 
me  after  these  words  I  set  my  face  toward  the  ground  and  was 
dumb.  16.  And  behold ,  like  the  similitude  of  a  son  saws]  of 
man  touching  my  lips.  And  I  opened  my  mouth  and  spake  and 
said  unto  him  who  stood  before  me:  My  lord ,  by  the  vision  my 
pangs  are  turned  upon  me ,  and  I  retain  no  strength.  17.  And  how 
can  my  lord’s  servant  here  talk  with  that  my  lord ,  when  for  me  now 
no  strength  can  remain  in  me,  with  no  spirit  left  in  me?  18.  Then 
there  touched  me  again  like  the  appearance  of  a  man  and  strength¬ 
ened  me.  19.  And  he  said:  Dear  man,  fear  not!  Peace  to  thee! 
Be  strong  and  stout!  And  upon  his  speaking  with  me  I  was 
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strengthened ,  and  I  said :  Let  my  lord  speak ,  for  thou  hast  strength¬ 
ened  me. 

15.  Despite  Dan.'s  return  to  consciousness,  the  angel's  words 
struck  him  dumb,  cf.  817.  16.  But  his  consternation  is  dissi¬ 
pated,  as  in  that  earlier  vision,  v.18,  by  another  touch  (cf.  v.10) 
as  of  a  human-like  being;  cf.  ‘like  the  appearance  of  a  man/  v.18, 
and  ‘the  like  of  a  son  of  man/  713.  ‘Similitude/  JYlcn,  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  visions  of  Eze.  (i5etc>,  82,  ioletc'),  presenting  ap- 
paritional  forms  which  are  not  actually  substantial;  Bert.  eft. 
Raphael's  words  in  Tob.  1219,  ‘In  those  days  did  I  appear  unto 
you,  but  I  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  ye  saw  a  vision.'  In 
the  present  instance,  as  with  the  hand  of  v.10,  the  subject  of  the 
vision  is  fearful  even  of  identifying  the  one  who  touched  him; 
it  simply  was,  as  it  were,  a  human-like  touch.  With  similar  in¬ 
direction  he  speaks  of  his  visitant  as  ‘the  one  standing  before 
me.'  The  divine  touch  restored  Dan.'s  speech,  even  as  it  gave 
voice  to  the  prophets,  Is.  67,  Jer.  i9.  The  phrase  ‘my  pangs 
turned  upon  me'  (with  the  figure  of  a  flood),  the  language  of 
childbirth,  is  repeated  from  the  story  of  Ichabod's  birth,  1  Sa. 
49;  this  figure  of  extreme  desperation,  frequent  in  the  O.T.,  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  Is.  215  in  the  presence  of  another  ‘hard  vision/  v.2. 
The  last  clause  of  the  v.  is  repeated  from  v.8.  17.  The  Eng.  of 
the  opening  sentence  attempts  to  tr.  an  idiomatic  use  of  a  par¬ 
ticle  repeated  correlatively,  like  Germ,  da ,  Fr.  qa,  for  contrast; 
erroneously  AV  RVV  ‘  this  my  lord  .  .  .  this  my  lord/  rather 
with  JV  ‘this  servant  .  .  .  this  my  lord.'  The  tr.  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  nnj?D  as  argumentative,  ‘accordingly/  ‘now/  follows  an 

ingenious  suggestion  by  Ehr.,  adducing  the  frequent  dialectic 
use  of  the  term  in  the  Talm.  The  usual  lit.  explanation  as  ‘from 
now'  and  on,  or  ‘straightway'  with  EVV,  is  properly  criticised, 
e.g.,  by  Bev.;  but  Ehr.'s  explanation  removes  the  difficulty. 
The  foil.  vb.  is  impf.,  and  so  tr.  here  by  a  potential,  the  next 
clause  being  circumstantial.  There  is  reminiscence  here  of  Ju. 
211;  similar  is  the  loss  of  ‘spirit'  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  through 
amazement,  1  Ki.  io5.  18.  For  this  third  ‘touch'  cf.  vv.11- 18. 
The  ‘strengthening'  of  the  Heb.  is  always  primarily  psychical 
or  spiritual,  after  the  genius  of  the  ancient  psychology.  19.  Cf. 
vv.11- 12.  ‘Peace  to  thee !':  generally  the  initial  salutation  in  the 
O.T.,  e.g.}  in  the  address  of  letters,  331,  626,  etc.  =  xaW€LV  in 
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the  letters  in  Mac.,  Acts  1523,  Ja.  i1.  <6  does  justice  to  this  with 
its  usual  tr.  of  =  vytcuve.  Cf.  with  the  present  passage 
the  angelic  salutation  at  the  Annunciation,  tceyap1- 

rcofievT]  Lu.  i28.  Here  ‘  peace  ’  involves  both  salutation  and  its 
fullest  connotation.  The  foil,  vbs.,  'be  strong  and  stout  P  (with 
correction  of  s.  Note)  are  the  usual  form  of  farewell,  = 
,tw  pin  Dt.  3 17- 23  =  eppcoaOj  eppcoaOe  of  Class,  writers  ( cf . 

the  double  eppcocro  /c.  vyicuve  of  Dio  Cassius,  lxi,  13,  cited  by 
Thayer),  of  letters  in  the  Gr.  Bible,  2  Mac.  n21,  Acts  1529,  mss 
2 330;  cf.  the  scribe’s  farewell  at  end  of  books  of  the  Mass.  Bible, 
pm  or  prnntt  pin.  Thus  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  friendly 
greetings  are  given  in  these  phrases,  for  the  rendering  of  which 
modern  trr.  are  inadequate.  The  seer  forthwith  is  fully  em¬ 
boldened  to  receive  the  revelation. 

15.  uid^nj]  B  (WH  fails)  21  om.,  al.  xai  xaxevuyirjv;  prob.  early  lost 
in  texts  by  haplog.  with  foil,  sxi  x.  y^v. — 16.  din  us]  Ken.  170  p  for 
us,  and  so  ©  U  (B  ‘of  a  man’);  Kenn.  607  'n  us  >*v,  and  al.  us  for 
us.  (5  x£tP^  dcvOpcoxou,  as  though  *i\  This  rdg.  is  preferred  by  vGali, 
Mar.,  Lohr,  but  the  ppl.  should  correspondingly  be  made  feminine,  cf. 
v.10,  while  is  supported  by  din  hn^ds  v.18.  For  us  we  might  read 
p  with  VSS,  supposing  that  '  represents  an  annotated  *v  or  double 
rdg. — anDN]  B  ^voc£a,  230  ijvoc^e  =  2j  aperuit  =  B. — N1**]  05  ©  xupcs, 
but  62  +  [lou  =  B  U;  21  dme  dme.  Doubtless  so  uin  Gen.  181  was 
pronounced  in  the  orig.  form  of  the  story. — n^nc]  See  at  v.7. — issn:] 
Cf.  the  Akk.  abaku ;  the  vb.  =  ‘turn  upon’  adversely,  in  Akk.  =  ‘de¬ 
stroy,’  etc. — '1'?]  The  lexx.  assume  a  distinct  root,  Kon.,  Hwb.  com¬ 
bining  with  *vjs  ‘door  hinge.’  It  should  be  derived  from  “ns  ‘bind,’ 
with  the  development  sirr  >  sir ,  cf.  Syr.  hirr  >  her,  ‘noble,’  and 
Heb.  ln0,  s.  on  pimn  4s. — For  this  clause  <£  has  £><;  opasu;  dcxe- 
axpayt)  ext  xb  xXeupov  piou  lx’  —  'by  nx  by  "pnj  'ns,  with  = 
xksupov,  as  Ex.  304,  etc.;  Sym.  prob.  similarly,  gsxps^XwQir)  (‘were 
twisted  ’)  xa  ptiXirj. — 17.  T21]  1  Ch.  1312  f,  Aram,  for  Heb.  “pN. — nr  .  .  .  nr] 
For  the  enclitic  use  of  nr  s.  BDB,  p.  261,  for  its  correlative  use 
ibid.,  262.  (&  H  ignore  both  cases,  ©  renders  only  the  second.  For  the 
recession  of  the  accent  in  nr  uin,  the  nasdg  ’ ahor ,  s.  Bar’s  note. — 
n?2S]  <S  rjcOivTjaa  =  '012?,  cf.  Ps.  1736,  251,  and  so  Bev.,  Mar.,  Lohr, 
Cha.  prefer;  other  emendations  in  Lohr.  B  om.  See  Comm. — hddu] 
B  89  xveupLa,  al.  xvotj  =  22  flatus ;  xveupia  is  contamination  from  <5,  as 
523 /j  =  0  proves. — 19.  prm  prn]  6mss  Ken.  and  de  R.  }‘dni  'n, 
and  so  05  ©  dcvSp{£,ou  x.  taxuaat  (ta/us)  =  B  U,  and  so  Bev.  would 
emend  here  (noting  that  in  other  cases  of  the  repeated  impv.  the  conj. 
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is  not  used),  followed  by  most  recent  critics,  or  with  variations:  Behr. 
P.!Q?)  'n,  eft.  ii7-23;  Alar.  PI™}1?]  'n.  Kamp.  objects  to  the  change. — 
na"o]  So  Bar  (as  on  the  best  authority),  Gin.,  Kit.;  Mich.  '“O,  the  latter 
above  vv.n-  15;  in  all  cases  Grr.  ev. 


20-c.  11,  2a.  This  passage  may  be  arranged  provisionally  as 
follows: 


20 a.  And  he  said:  Knowest 
thou  why  I  have  come  unto  thee  ? 


21  a.  But  I  will  announce  to 
thee  what  is  inscribed  in  the 
Book  of  Truth . 


20 b.  And  now  I  have  to  return 
to  fight  with  the  Prince  of  Per¬ 
sia  ;  and  when  I  go  off,  then  be¬ 
hold,  the  Prince  of  Greece  comes 
on; 

21  b.  and  there  is  none  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  me  but  Michael  your 
Prince , 


[c.  11,  1  a.  gloss:  and  I  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede ] 

lb.  standing  my  standing ] 
as  a  helper  and  as  a  defence  for 
me  [2j  him}.  2a.  And  now  I 
will  announce  to  thee  the  truth. 


By  following  the  lines  across  and  down  the  page  in  the  above 
scheme  the  text  of  ly  can  be  read  consecutively.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  vv.20a’ 21a  read  together,  as  do  similarly  vv.20b- 21b 
seq.  The  present  order  is  certainly  chiastic.  The  conservative 
Stu.  is  forced  to  put  v.21b  in  parenthesis.  One  might  think  that 
we  possess  here  an  actual  doublet  of  primitive  origin;  both  of 
the  parallel  passages  terminate  with  the  identical  promise  to 
‘  announce  the  truth.’  Or  else  we  have  to  agree  with  Mar.  (after 
suggestions  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Behr.),  followed  by  Lohr,  Lamb., 
Cha.,  in  rearranging  the  parts  thus:  vv.20,2^,  nlb,  io21a,  and 
regarding  ula  as  a  gloss  and  n2a  as  a  further  gloss  that  has 
entered  as  a  doublet  after  the  disarrangement.  The  difficulty 
of  the  passage  has  been  recognized  since  Jer.;  translating  ii1 
after  ijjj  he  interprets  it  as  a  parenthesis  of  Dan.’s  ego:  I  was 
praying  that  Michael  might  be  strengthened,  with  the  very 
sensible  apology  that  “it  belongs  to  the  habit  of  the  Prophets 
suddenly  to  introduce  persons  without  introduction,”  i.e.,  he 
observed  the  parenthetical  nature  of  the  v.,  differing  from  the 
Jewish  and  the  usual  exegesis  of  finding  in  it  a  continuation  of 
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the  angel’s  address.  The  ‘I’  fails  in  05  §>;  the  reference  to 
year  i  of  Darius  (05  followed  by  0  has  4  Cyrus  ’ — by  intentional 
adaptation  to  history)  is  trivial,  of  course  to  be  referred  to 
Darius’  conquest  of  Babylon,  530,  61,  while  it  is  entirely  similar 
to  the  datings  found  in  the  introductions  to  other  chapters. 
The  similarity  of  this  date  to  the  introductory  dates  in  other 
chapters  has  caused  the  unfortunate  separation  of  c.  n  as  a 
distinct  chap,  of  the  book.  The  distinction  is  not  noted  as  a 
separate  ‘ Vision’  by  the  Gr.  codices  nor  by  15  and  its  ancient 
divisions  (although  a  subtle  change  introduced  by  error  in  Lu. 
texts  and  gave  the  appearance  of  a  new  chap.,  s.  Note).  fU 
has  a  pasiik  sathilm  here,  so  that  M  must  have  been  affected  by 
the  date  formula.  The  distinction  of  a  fresh  chapter  was  taken 
up  in  the  Mediaeval  Bibles.  The  above  tr.  further  adopts  the 
change  made  by  Bev.,  a/.,  changing  ft  ‘  to  him’  at  end  of  v.1  to 
ft  1  to  me,’  with  05  &  (0  om.,  15  with  ify  but  finding  the  antece¬ 
dent  in  one  of  the  angels).  Again  the  syntax  of  ^  in  this  v.  is 
difficult,  although  not  impossible:  ‘I  .  .  .  my  standing  ('HD}?) 

(was)  for,’  etc.  A  representative  of  this  gerund  was  read  by  all 
VSS,  but  variously:  05  as  ehrev  =  as  1DJ?  ‘he  stood,’ 

0  by  interpretation  ‘I  stood.’  The  difficulty  is  relieved  by  Bev.’s 
reading  ID}?  ‘standing,’  as  adopted  above.  If  we  follow  we 

must  accept  the  interpretation  of  most  comm.:  There  is  none 
helping  me  now  but  Michael,  who  is  returning  the  kind  offices 
I  did  for  him  in  year  1  of  Darius.  But  that  is  a  very  banal 
statement  of  the  relations  of  the  angelic  vicegerent  and  Michael 
the  prince  of  God’s  people. 

The  interrogative  ‘knowest  thou  why  I  have  come,’  v.20,  is 
generally  taken  as  equivalent  to  ‘thou  dost  know,’  e.g .,  Bev., 
Dr.;  but  with  Stu.,  it  is  “ rather  designed  to  call  attention  than 
to  make  inquiry.”  As  with  the  prophet’s  questions  in  Zech.  1-6, 
the  seer’s  curiosity  is  required  and  stimulated;  the  colloquy  in 
Rev.  713  is  exactly  similar.  The  ‘fighting’  with  the  Prince  of 
Persia  is  regarded  by  Jer.  as  a  legal  process  before  God  between 
the  two  adversaries,  and  so  similarly  many  subsequent  comm.; 
but  interpretation  must  be  posited  on  the  ancient  world’s  notion 
that  human  history  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  great  drama  that  is 
first  enacted  in  heavenly  places;  for  a  Biblical  mythological 
background  cf .  Is.  24212-.  The  vb.  in  ‘when  I  go  off’  has  been 
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variously  interpreted :  as  from  actual  Persia  (early  Prot.  comm.); 
from  God’s  presence  (Jer.);  as  going  out  to  fight  with  Persia 
(after  the  common  military  use,  so  vLeng.);  or  coming  forth 
out  of  the  contest  (Jeph.,  Bert.,  Bev.,  Dr.,  etc.);  or  Mar.,  ‘so 
bald  ich  los  bin,’  with  the  implication  that  another  contest  with 
the  Prince  of  Greece,  who  is  to  ‘come  in,’  will  begin.  The  par¬ 
allel  vbs.  may  best  be  taken  as  expressing  the  exit  of  the  angel 
after  his  success  over  Persia  and  the  introit  of  the  Prince  of 
Greece,  for  whose  coming  the  angel  has  prepared  (so  Ra.);  so 
the  apposition  of  the  two  vbs.,  ‘go  off,’  ‘come  on,’  of  the  shifts 
of  the  guard  in  the  palace,  2  Ki.  115-7  (Cha.).  The  adversative 

‘but’  v.21  (Heb.  ^2N)  is  best  explained  with  the  reconstructed 
■* 

position  of  v.21a  at  the  end  of  the  whole  passage,  as  in  opposition 
to  the  speaker’s  urgent  martial  duty:  however  I  will  wait  to  give 
the  revelation.  ‘I  will  announce  to  thee’:  cf.  819,  9s3.  ‘What  is 
inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Truth’:  the  vb.  is  formal,  of  registering 
decrees,  e.g .,  524,  signing  a  document,  69.  This  ‘True  Book’  is 
God’s  record  of  the  past  and  the  determined  future,  n.b .,  the 
notion  of  the  Book’s  contents  as  a  ledger  of  even  personal  de¬ 
scription  in  Ps.  13916,  and  cf.  Comm,  on  414  for  the  Jewish  idea 
of  predestination.  This  Book  is  the  same  as  the  Heavenly  Tab¬ 
lets  of  En.  81  h  etc.,  and  cf.  Charles’s  note  to  47s,  p.  91;  Bousset, 
Rel.  d.  Jud 295  Jf. 

20.  nxv]  <g  s£sxopeu6p.-r)v,  so  all  0  mss  (=21  praecedebam ),  exc. 
B  89  233  eicstc.  by  error.  For  the  balance  of  participial  construction 
in  nsv  and  N2  s.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §169. — s«a]  B  taking  this  as  perf.  tr.,  cam 
ego  egredercr ,  apparuit  princeps  Graecorum  ueniens ,  and  Jer.  in  his 
comm,  remarks  that  the  latter  Prince  had  taken  the  speaker’s  place  in 
accusing  the  Prince  of  Persia. — 21.  oitPin]  <g  -ret  Tcpwra  =  0 

IvTSTaypivov  (cf.  524,  25),  Lu.  "zzxay.  (=  2a  constitutum  ?) ;  Q  h240 
evY£ypap.:jLevov. — Dr  p?nnc]  =  *  apply  one’s  self  stoutly  along  with,’ 
i.e.y  1 co-operate’;  cf.  auvspyE'v  (B  at  times  cooperare ),  auvspyi?  of 
N.T.,  also  1  Esd.  72.  The  same  ppl.  appears  in  the  ‘Ain  Duk  Aram. 
Inscr.  of  co-operating  in  the  construction  of  the  synagogue. — nSx  Sr] 
B  as  though  hSn  Sd  Sr. — -S??’?]  Primarily  a  human  name,  cf. 
etc.;  s.  Lexx. — C.  11,  1.  uni]  (&  &  om.;  for  0  xod  eyw  Lu.  34  228  229  c 
xcd  sysvETo  (by  error)  =  1C  et  factum  est ;  1HWlb  accordingly  introduces 
the  v.  with  a  capital  letter. — nen  trimS]  For  non  Ken.  160  “|Sdh. 
(&  K6pou  x.  0  Kupou;  this  change  in  name  by  assimilation 

with  io1,  correct  historically,  but  counter  to  the  view  of  the  bk.  that 
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the  Medes  overthrew  that  empire. — For  VSS  s.  Comm.;  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  think  that  0  H  read  than  that  our  Bible  trr. 

have  changed  the  text  when  translating  ‘ 1  stood.’  For  construction 
cf.  the  very  dubious  'Tf?  C5>‘  of  Job  9s7.  &  icy  offers  the  best  sense,  but 
with  foil.  ''S  as  >l?,  ‘he  stood  ...  for  me.’  We  may  best  follow  &,  on 
Bev.’s  suggestion,  rdg.  Assuming  a  change  of  orig.  to  iS, 

we  may  suppose  a  change  of  isy  to  ns;,  necessitated  by  the  change 
of  pronouns.  Many  critics  regard  it  as  a  glossed  var.  to  non;  but  it  is 
vouched  for  in  some  form  by  all  authorities. — This  caus. 
use  of  Ilif.  of  pin  is  supported,  doubtfully,  by  v.6;  the  vb.  with  0  or  t: 
(e.g.j  Is.  42s)  is  used  in  sense  of  ‘support.’  As  the  two  nouns  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  repeated  prep.,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  GB  suggests, 
to  regard  the  first  as  an  Aram,  inf.;  at  most  it  might  be  explained  as  a 
ppl.  become  an  abstract  noun  like  nwo  v.8.  (fi  takes  both  as  infs.,  0 
as  nouns.  appears  freq.  in  c.  n,  e.g.,  v.7,  in  natural  sense  of 

‘stronghold,’  here  in  sense  of  ‘help,  reinforcement,’  and  so  freq.,  e.g., 
Is.  27s. —  i1?]  <S  (but  harshly  construing  it  with  distant  slxsv)  pLot  — 
'S,  so  &;  0  om. 

NOTE  ON  THE  PRINCES  AND  ANGELS  IN  C.  10. 

The  bk.  of  Dan.  presents  a  full-fledged  doctrine  of  the  Princes  of  the 
nations,  i.e.t  their  celestial  patrons.  On  the  subject  s.  Dr.’s  excellent  note 
at  v.13,  Bousset,  op.  cit.  373,  and  for  later  Judaism  Weber,  Jiid.  Theologie, 
170.  For  the  term  we  may  compare  ‘the  Prince  (i.e.,  general)  of  the  army 
of  Yhwh,’  Jos.  514.  Foreign  influence  is  not  to  be  alleged  primarily  for  the 
rise  of  this  notion  of  national  Patrons.  Dt.  3218f-  in  the  text  corrected  from 
(6  reads:  ‘He  fixed  the  borders  of  the  peoples  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Sons  of  God  ( i.e.,  the  divinities);  for  the  portion  of  Yhwh  is  his  people’; 
repeated  by  Ecclus.  177.  The  malicious  inference  is  drawn  by  Jub.  is31f- 
that  these  spiritual  chiefs  were  appointed  to  lead  the  nations  astray.  The 
undeniable  existence  of  the  ‘divinities’  of  the  nations  ( cf .  Ps.  82)  was 
assimilated  to  the  Jewish  monotheism  under  the  scheme  of  an  imperial 
organization  in  the  heavens.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  empire  God 
assigned  the  several  peoples  to  celestial  satraps,  our  Princes,  who,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  unwieldy  Persian  organization,  quarrelled  and  fought 
with  one  another,  requiring  ultimately,  tardily  enough  to  the  mind  of  the 
Saints,  the  intervention  of  the  divine  sovereign,  or  of  his  personal  vizier, 
such  as  the  angelic  person  of  this  chap.  The  scheme  was  a  clumsy  but 
inevitable  kind  of  explanation  for  the  mysteries  of  Providence  in  history, 
allowing  room  for  the  liberty  of  the  creature  in  that  drama,  as  Aph.  Syr. 
wisely  remarks  at  v.21.  In  this  chap,  we  learn  of  a  Prince  of  Israel,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Greece;  these  were  later  expanded  to  Princes  of  the  Seventy  Nations 
(Targ.  Jer.  I  to  Gen.  n7).  Of  those  in  Dan.  only  one  is  named,  Michael  the 
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Prince  of  Israel.  In  Enoch  Michael  is  one  of  the  four  or  the  seven  arch¬ 
angels,  along  with  Gabriel.  For  the  vast  expansion  of  theology  about 
Michael,  who  later  becomes  identified  with  Metatron,  etc.,  s.  Lueken’s 
monograph,  Michael,  Gott.,  1898.  Hipp.,  iv,  40,  identifies  Michael  with  the 
Angel  who  was  to  replace  God  in  leading  Israel,  Ex.  33s,  etc.  He  reappears 
again  below,  121,  and  in  the  N.T.  in  Jude9,  Rev.  127,  in  both  cases  as  a  con¬ 
testant.  0’s  tr.  of  ‘prince’  by  links  up  with  the  apxwv  tou  x6apiou, 

etc.,  of  the  N.T.  (Jn.  1231,  Eph.  i2,  etc.);  cf.  the  archons  of  the  Gr.  astrology. 

The  identity  of  the  brilliant  being  described  in  vv.4  ff-  has  been  much  de¬ 
bated.  Despite  the  dependence  upon  Eze.  1  he  cannot  be  the  Deity,  for  he 
was  ‘sent,’  v.11.  Early  Christian  exegesis  naturally  saw  in  him  the  Son  of 
God,  so  Hipp.,  Aph.  Syr.  (cf.  the  citation  of  our  passage  in  the  description 
of  the  Risen  Jesus  in  Rev.  1);  and  so  dEnv.  argues  at  length,  pp.  1332  Jf. 
Or  he  is  taken  to  be  some  unnamed  angel,  a  third  with  Gabriel  and  Michael, 
e.g .,  by  Jeph.,  Calv.,  Zock.  But  it  is  simplest  to  identify  him  with  Gabriel, 
who,  according  to  En.  409,  is  the  angel  ‘set  over  all  the  powers,’  and  who 
is  given  the  role  of  divine  annunciator,  v.  sup.  at  816.  The  identification  is 
supported  by  the  repetition  of  the  affectionate  salutation,  cf.  vv.11- 19  with 
823,  and  by  the  announcement  of  ‘yet  a  vision,’  v.14,  as  over  against  the 
visions  in  cc.  8.  9  mediated  by  Gabriel.  Why  he  is  here  clad  with  such 
surpassing  glory  must  be  left  to  the  genius  of  the  writer;  in  Kabbalistic 
Judaism  Michael  was  identified  with  the  Shekinah  (Lueken,  p.  42).  Gress- 
mann,  Israel  -jiid.  Eschatologie ,  345  Jf.,  may  be  right  in  holding  that  this  pas¬ 
sage,  like  that  in  Eze.  (cf.  also  the  King  of  Tyre,  Eze.  2811  ff-),  has  its  tra¬ 
ditional  mythological  background;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  in 
regarding  the  apparition  here  as  the  ‘Eschatological  Man’;  v.  sup.  on  the 
‘Son  of  Man,’  Note  to  c.  7.  It  belongs  to  the  psychology  of  vision  that  the 
‘hand’  of  v.10  and  the  ‘touch’  of  ‘one  like  a  man,’  vv.16- 18,  are  not  identified 
as  to  the  agents. 


THE  REVELATION,  ll2b-124. 

This  section  presents  a  survey  of  history  from  the  age  of  1  the 
four  Persian  kings  *  down  through  the  Hellenistic  age  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  concluding  with  the 
prospect  of  his  foredoomed  ruin  and  the  subsequent  transcen¬ 
dental  triumph  of  the  Jews.  It  falls  into  several  distinct  epi¬ 
sodes: 

2b.  The  Persian  age. 

3.  4.  Alexander  and  the  division  of  his  empire. 

5-20.  The  conflicts  of  the  Lagidae  and  Seleucidae  prior  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  these  episodes: 

5.  Ptolemy  I  Soter  and  Seleucus  I  Nicator. 
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6-9.  The  tragedy  of  Laodice  and  Berenice  and  the  re¬ 
venge  taken  by  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes. 

10-19.  Antiochus  the  Great. 

20.  Seleucus  IV  Philopator. 

21-45.  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes. 

C.  12,  1-3.  The  final  triumph  of  the  Righteous. 

4.  Injunction  as  to  the  Book. 

For  the  age  prior  to  Epiphanes  our  writer  offers  several  dra¬ 
matically  chosen  acts:  the  passing  of  Persia;  the  empire  of 
Alexander  and  the  rise  of  the  two  dynasties  between  which  Pal¬ 
estine  was  to  become  a  shuttlecock;  the  tragic  scandal  of  Lao¬ 
dice,  involving  Palestine;  the  exploits  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
his  rise,  including  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  his  fall.  With 
the  latter’s  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  the  writer  enters  upon 
contemporary  history,  and  all  that  preceded  is  introduction  to 
the  figure  who  now  enters  on  the  stage,  the  God-defying  and 
man-scorning  Epiphanes. 

This  chapter  is  the  first  Jewish  attempt  at  a  universal  history 
since  the  Table  of  Nations,  Gen.  10;  accordingly  it  has  been 
subject  of  exploitation  by  profane  historians  as  well  as  by  Bible 
commentators.  The  writer  gives  the  historian  no  new  data 
until  he  reaches  his  own  age,  and  even  then  his  history  is  so 
veiled  that  all  possible  secular  help  is  required  for  its  interpre¬ 
tation;  even  of  the  contemporary  Antichrist  he  sketches  after 
all  but  an  impressionistic  view,  and  his  ‘ apocalypse’  is  chiefly 
valuable  historically  for  its  presentation  of  inner  currents  of 
Judaism  in  that  age.  He  is  the  Jewish  counterpart  of  Polybius, 
who  in  166  b.c.  was  taken  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  and  who  then 
doubtless,  almost  contemporaneously  with  this  apocalyptic  re¬ 
view,  conceived  the  bold  purpose  to  relate  how  it  was  that  al¬ 
most  the  whole  world  within  some  fifty-three  years  (220-168 
b.c.)  fell  under  the  single  empire  of  the  Romans  ( Hist .,  i,  1,  5). 
The  Romans  do  indeed  appear  in  this  chap,  as  people  of  ‘the 
Isles’  or  ‘Kittim,’  but  only  as  accessory  instruments  in  the 
divine  drama,  which  must  have  its  ‘catastrophe’  ((§  728  (27))  in 
the  vindication  of  God  against  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  this  world, 
Antiochus.  The  seer’s  view  of  the  future  was  indeed  foreshort¬ 
ened,  he  had  no  inkling  that  at  a  distant  day  emperors  of  that 
same  Rome  would  fill  for  Jewish  minds  the  role  he  created  for 
the  Antichrist. 
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Thanks  to  the  coaching  of  Jerome  by  the  Pagan  philosopher 
Porphyry  a  correct  historical  tradition  of  exegesis  has  obtained 
in  the  Western  Church,  both  Latin  and  Protestant;  and  the 
same  tradition  has  been  at  home  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Churches.  For  extensive  reff.  to  the  Classical  authorities  the 
reader  can  consult  the  comm,  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  esp.  Bert.,  vLeng.,  Hav.,  and  among  the  moderns  esp. 
Driver.  Several  admirable  histories  of  the  Hellenistic  age  have 
appeared  in  the  last  third  of  a  century,  and  it  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  refer  summarily  to  them  in  most  cases.  The  writer 
makes  his  acknowledgment  to  the  following:  B.  Niese,  Geschichte 
der  griechischen  und  makedonischen  Staaten ,  3  vols.,  1893-1903, 
and  the  far  briefer  but  most  attractively  written  Griechische 
Geschichte ,  vol.  4,  1894,  by  A.  Holm  (also  in  Eng.  tr.);  for  the 
Syrian  empire,  Edwyn  R.  Bevan,  The  House  of  Selcucus ,  2  vols., 
1902,  and  A.  Bouche-Leclercq,  Histoirc  des  Scleucides ,  1913;  and 
for  Egypt,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies ,  1895 
(paying  special  and  genial  attention  to  the  side-lights  from  Jew¬ 
ish  documents),  and  Bouche-Leclercq,  Histoire  des  Lagidcs ,  4 
vols.,  1903  scq.  (cited  by  title  for  distinction  from  the  other 
work).  For  Antiochus  IV  we  have  the  invaluable  thesaurus  of 
E.  Schurer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischcn  VolkesA ,  the  history  being 
given  in  vol.  1,  1901  (an  earlier  ed.  also  in  Eng.  tr.);  and  to  this 
should  be  added  the  recent  work  by  E.  Meyer,  Ursprung  und 
Anf tinge  des  Christentums,  vol.  2,  1921,  esp.  §v. 

The  commentator  must  steer  cautiously  between  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  over-insistence  upon  the  chapter’s  worth  as  a 
historical  document  and  depreciation  of  it.  Many  problems  of 
interpretation  must  therefore  be  left  sub  iudice.  The  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  diction  is  increased  by  the  many  substantial 
variations  in  the  authorities  for  the  text;  ffi  presents  five  sub¬ 
stantial  differences  as  between  Kt.  and  I£r.,  and  the  VSS  have 
further  served  to  complicate  the  tradition. 

At  the  end  of  the  chap,  will  be  given  a  Note  on  the  history  of 
its  interpretation.  We  may  note  B.  Szold,  ‘The  Eleventh  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel/  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A. 
Kohut,  pp.  562-572;  the  theme  is  the  character  of  the  chap,  as 
an  ‘epical  survey’  of  the  history;  the  writer  attempts  an  ar¬ 
rangement  in  poetical  lines. 

2b.  The  three  remaining  kings  of  Persia.  Behold  yet  three 
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kings  are  to  stand  up  for  Persia ;  and  the  fourth  shall  he  rich  in 
riches  greater  than  all;  and  when  he  is  waxed  strong  through  his 
riches  he  shall  arouse  the  whole ,  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  [sic  2j]. 
The  writer  finds  himself  in  a  small  minority  in  identifying  the 
four  kings  of  Persia  as  Cyrus  (and  the  three  yet  to  come), 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  Darius  III  Codomannus,  the  four  Persian 
kings  named  in  the  Bible,  the  last  one  denoted  as  The  Persian/ 
Neh.  i222.  For  our  book  distinctly  excludes  the  Median  king¬ 
dom  with  its  representative  Darius  (v.1)  as  preceding  the  Persian. 
But  that  position  was  taken  by  Saadia,  as  cited  by  AEz.,  nam¬ 
ing  Darius  the  Mede,  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Darius  the  Persian,  a  view 
known  to  Jer.,  who  criticises  it  as  ‘in  vain.’  The  oldest  inter¬ 
preter,  Hipp.,  iv,  41,  found  but  four  kings,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artax¬ 
erxes,  Xerxes  (sic).  But  Jer.  interprets  the  text  as  of  four 
kings  after  Cyrus,  making  ‘the  fourth ’  additional  to  the  ‘three.’ 
And  so  Theodt.,  Jeph.,  AEz.,  Hav.,  Stu.,  Keil,  Del.,  dEnv., 
Knab.,  al.  But  despite  Stu.’s  argument  that  ‘the  fourth’  means 
‘a  fourth,’  the  patent  sense  of  the  passage  is  supported  by  the 
actual  four  known  to  our  writer.  The  first  to  try  to  equate  the 
four  or  five  kings  with  the  actual  sequence  of  the  Persian  line 
was  Jer.,  who  names  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Pseudo-Smerdis,  Darius, 
Xerxes.  Most  recent  comm.,  agreeing  that  four  kings  in  toto 
are  meant,  obtain  various  combinations:  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes,  so  Bev.,  Pr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  also  identifying  the  four 
heads  and  four  wings  of  the  Persian  leopard  in  7 6  as  four  kings; 
or  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Ps.-Smerdis,  Darius  (so  Aph.  Syr.)  or,  as 
an  alternative,  excluding  the  third  and  adding  Xerxes,  so  Dr.; 
most  comm,  have  preferred,  after  Jer.,  to  find  the  great  Xerxes 
at  the  culmination,  and  so  Bert.,  vLeng.,  Mein.  But  this  is 
bald  interpretation  from  Western  history;  that  the  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  had  any  memory  of  Xerxes’  wars  with  Greece  it  is  absurd 
to  conceive.  The  crux  of  but  four  kings  in  Persian  history  was 
recognized  by  Jer.,  who  explains:  “non  enim  curae  fuit  spiritui 
prophetali  historiae  ordinem  sequi  sed  praeclara  quaeque  prae- 
stringere.”  Behr.  interprets  the  four  as  ‘cyclic,’  and  Zock.  as 
‘symbolic.’  But  we  must  reject  this  rationalizing  and  follow 
the  veritas  hiblica  ;  Ra.,  true  to  the  traditional  Jewish  chronology, 
notes  at  io20  that  there  were  but  34  years  between  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  and  Alexander;  on  this  foreshortening  of  history 
s.  Note  at  end  of  c.  9. 
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‘When  he  is  waxed  strong’  (an  ominous  reminiscence  of  two 
evil  kings  of  Judah,  2  Ch.  121,  2616):  It  is  no  foregone  conclusion 
that  this  description  must  mean  Xerxes,  despite  Est.  and  the 
Greek  accounts  of  his  marvellous  wealth,  e.g.}  Her.,  vii,  20  ff.  It 
was  the  wealth  of  Persia  in  the  possession  of  its  kings  that 
astounded  the  world  and  aroused  the  lust  of  Alexander.  The 
next  clause  is  obscure  in  the  Heb.,  and  we  are  not  helped  by 
the  various  interpretations  of  the  VSS,  which  doubtless  possessed 
our  text.  The  prevailing  opinion  since  Jer.  that  reference  is 
made  to  Xerxes’  wars  against  Greece  has  seemed  to  corroborate 
the  usual  tr.,  ‘and  he  will  stir  up  all  (the  nations  included  in  his 
forces)  against  the  kingdom  of  Greece.’  But  there  is  no  ‘against’ 
in  the  text,  for  which  the  Heb.  has  the  common  acc.  particle 
nS;  we  must  tr.  JSj,  ‘and  he  will  stir  up  all,  namely  (?)  the 

kingdom  of  Greece.’  But  the  point  is  not  that  he  made  war 
against  Greece  (as  far  as  Asia  was  concerned,  Persia  remained 
mistress,  n.b .,  the  Peace  of  Callias,  449  B.c.),  but  rather  that 
the  world  was  aroused  against  the  king.  It  is  possible  to  inter¬ 
pret  as  of  the  fourth  king  ‘  exciting  the  whole  world  ’  against 
himself,  an  implication  which  may  take  too  much  for  granted. 
In  that  case  ‘the  kingdom  of  Greece’  may  well  be  a  gloss  ( cf . 
the  glosses  in  the  Syriac  Bible  and  s.  on  ‘Egypt,’  v.8),  introduced 
to  define  the  opponent,  for  through  this  chap,  the  kingdoms  are 
referred  to  only  by  veiled  allusions.  ‘The  whole,’  generally 
translated  tout  le  monde ,  will  then  mean  ‘the  whole  world’;  s.  on 
this  phrase  W.  H.  Cobb,  ‘Note  on  a  Hebrew  Conception  of  the 
Universe,’  JBL  29,  24-28.  If  this  interpretation,  with  the  criti¬ 
cal  excision  involved,  may  not  stand,  the  only  suggestion  of 
value  is  that  proposed  by  Torrey  in  his  paper  ‘“Yawan”  and 
“Hellas”  as  Designations  of  the  Seleucid  Empire,’  JAOS  25, 
302-31 1.  On  p.  31 1  he  proposes  to  insert  bln  [TJJ*>],  i-e-, 

‘the  Prince  of  All  will  raise  up  [rdg.  the  kingdom  of 

Yawan  [in  place  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia]  for  the  vb.  in  which 
amendment  I  would  prefer  to  retain  ‘will  rouse  up,’  i.e .,  hos- 
tilely.  For  the  divine  title  he  cjt.  W  825,  Js^H  *lw  8U 

( q.v .),  to  which  may  be  added  the  common  Syriac  divine  title 
b$  fr-TlD,  s.  Montgomery,  JBL  31,  143  (cf.  Acts  io36).  Torrey 
also  holds  that  this  fourth  king  can  be  none  other  than  Darius 
Codomannus;  “the  writer  derived  his  information  from  popular 
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legend  .  .  .  rather  than  from  any  authoritative  text-book  of 
Persian  history.”  In  the  paper  Torrey  demonstrates  that 
Yawan  here  and  in  similar  reff.  is  not  Hellas  but  the  Greek,  i.e., 
Seleucide  empire  in  Asia. 

2b.  oncy]  (§  as  pf. — Sdd  Sru]  jd  is  in  comparison  with':)  not  with 
wr. — inpins]  Also  mss  'ro,  so  (S  Sym.  ev. — ntpya]  &  mnxs  under¬ 
standing  na’Na. — maSo  ns  San  *vp ]  (£  ©  IxavaaT-fasTac  for  *vp, 
i.e.j  as  for  the  rest  <S  xavxl  ^aaiXsT  'EXXrjvtov,  ©  Tzbaouq  ^aaiXefacq 
*EX.,  both  naturally  ignoring  nx;  Aq.  Sisyepe!  xdtv z<xq  crtiv  xoOc;  paacXels 
Td>v  *EX.,  Sym.  Sisyspst  x&vxa<;  xpbs  xife  y ij<;  twv  'EX.  =  V  aduersum 
for  nx  (2MSS  Ken.  Sx);  g>  =  Aq.,  but  call  the  kingdoms.* 

3.  4.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  division  of  his  kingdom. 
3.  And  there  shall  stand  up  a  valiant  king ,  who  shall  ride  with 
great  ride  and  shall  do  after  his  will.  4.  And  upon  his  standing 
up  [or  correct  to  his  growing  strong]  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken 
and  be  divided  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — bid  not  for  his  pos¬ 
terity ,  nor  after  his  ride  as  he  rtded ,  for  his  kingdom  shall  be 
plucked  upy  yea  for  others  apart  from  these.  3.  Alexander  is  well 
depicted  as  ‘ warrior  king’  (Dr.);  cf.  the  Messianic 

king  as  *1*03  Is.  95.  We  may  appropriately  cite  the  historian 
Justin,  xii,  16:  “When  he  assumed  rule  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
called  King  of  All  Lands  and  of  the  World.  ...  He  met  no 
enemy  he  did  not  conquer,  besieged  no  city  he  did  not  take, 
attacked  no  people  he  did  not  subdue.”  This  king  is  the  ‘ nota¬ 
ble  horn’  of  the  Buck  in  85£f- 21 .  His  marvellous  rise  is  sketched 
in  this  single  v.,  but  to  the  Jewish  mind  the  tragedy  of  the  fall 
of  his  empire,  v.4,  is  more  conspicuous.  Are  we  to  charge  this 
difference  of  perspective  to  the  provincialism  of  a  hillside  sect, 
or  rather  to  a  proud  consciousness  which  looked  farther  than 
the  phenomena  of  this  world?  The  tragedy  is  well  expressed 
by  E.  Bevan,  i,  29:  “In  the  spring  of  323  before  Christ  the 
whole  order  of  things  from  the  Adriatic  away  to  the  mountains 
of  Central  Asia  and  the  dusty  plains  of  the  Pan  jab  rested  upon 
a  single  will,  a  single  brain,  nurtured  in  Hellenic  thought.  Then 
the  hand  of  God,  as  if  trying  some  fantastic  experiment,  plucked 
this  man  away.  Who  could  predict  for  a  moment  what  the 
result  would  be?”  ‘He  did  after  his  will’:  Grot,  cites  Quintus 
Curtius:  “By  the  favor  of  this  Fortune,  as  it  seemed  to  the  na¬ 
tions,  he  did  whatsoever  he  pleased.”  4.  Cf.  88,  ‘And  when  he 
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(the  Buck)  grew  strong  (1D¥JW),  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and 
instead  of  it  there  came  up  the  appearance  of  four  horns  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven/  In  our  v.  ‘upon  his  standing  up/  ViDpD, 
must  imply  the  brevity  of  his  power  (Mein.),  with  a  possible 
play  between  the  nuances  of  the  rt.,  ‘stand  up*  and  ‘stand*  ( cf . 
Dip).  Graetz  proposed  to  read  after  88  approved  by 

most  recent  critics,  including  Kamp.,  Dr.  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  if  anything,  we  might  expect  contamination  from  c.  8,  but 
not  a  stupid  error  over  against  that  obvious  exemplar.  The 
word  ‘kingdom*  might  better  be  expressed  in  Eng.  by  ‘empire,* 
as  denoting  primarily  imperium  and  only  secondarily  physical 
extent  of  the  dominion  (s.  Comm,  at  248);  this  was  particularly 
true  of  ficio-Lkevs,  (3 aatXeia  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  s.  Holm,  p. 
48,  Bevan,  1,  57.  As  noted  at  88,  the  divisions  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  are  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  Asia-Syria, 
Egypt;  but  of  these  only  the  latter  two  are  further  described  in 
this  chap.  ‘Not  for  his  posterity*:  Alexander’s  stupid  half- 
brother  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  his  posthumous  son  by  Roxane, 
and  an  illegitimate  son  Herakles,  who  had  been  held  as  pawns 
by  the  would-be  ambitious  successors  to  Alexander,  were  done 
away  with  one  after  the  other  (in  317,  31 1,  309  respectively). 
‘But  to  others  apart  from  these*:  the  antecedent  is  generally 
understood  to  be  ‘his  posterity*;  but  Jer.  interprets:  in  addition 
to  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  Diadochi  also  to  the  lesser  states, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  etc.,  and  so  AEz.,  Grot.,  vLeng.,  Bev. 
The  latter  argues  that  means  always  ‘in  addition  to/  not 
‘  to  exclusion  of/  and  that  finn  is  to  be  expected.  But  we  may 
have  a  unique  use  of  the  phrase;  its  Eng.  equivalent  ‘apart  from  * 
can  mean  addition  or  exclusion. 


4.  B  al.  ws  flv  cTfj,  but  Q  34  230  h292  dvaaTfl,  cf.  at  v.1.  0  exegetes 
the  difficult  vb.  by  inventing  a  subject,  ‘his  kingdom/ — Dr., 
Tenses ,  §§171  jf.,  esp.  p.  21S,  Obs.,  holds  that  the  Juss.  mood  is  here 
used  ‘without  any  recollection  of  its  distinctive  significance’;  but  it  is 
better  with  Kon.,  Syn .,  §364,  c,  to  take  it  as  a  case  of  ‘consecutive 
thought-relation/  i.e.}  of  result.  Cf.  v.16.  A  lively  sense  of  the  use 
of  the  impf.  survived  in  early  Aram.;  s.  on  Npx  716. — innnN1?]  (&  ou 
xoctA  t.  ctXx-fjv  auTou  (?);  &  ‘not  like  his  sword/  as  though  lairo  nS. — 
nSx  -gSd  DnmxSi]  =0.  <S  x.  eTepou?  TaO^a,  i.e.t  rdg.  nnSr ;  &  ‘and 

no  other  ( i.e.y  ins  nSi)  apart  from  these’;  H  paraphrases,  exceptis  his; 
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Or0  adds  a  vb.  SoO^asTat;  51  construes  with  next  v.,  et  aliis  extra  haec 

uahbit  rex. 

5-20.  The  conflicts  of  the  Lagidae  and  Seleucidae  prior  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

5.  Ptolemy  I  Soter  of  Egypt  and  Seleucus  I  Nicator  of  Syria. 
And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong;  and  one  of  his  princes 
shall  prevail  over  him  and  shall  ride  with  a  rule  greater  than  his 
rule  m  a  great  rule  is  his  ride].  The  drama  quickly  passes  to 
those  two  successors  of  Alexander  who  alone  attained  among 
the  many  claimants  to  his  empire  and  whose  dynasties  alone 
concerned  Jewish  history.  The  one,  Ptolemy,  the  long-sighted 
statesman  among  the  Conqueror’s  lieutenants,  early  chose 
Egypt,  his  wisdom  confirmed  by  the  maintenance  of  his  empire 
for  three  centuries.  The  other,  Seleucus,  inherited  his  master’s 
grandiose  ambition  of  an  Asiatic  empire.  At  Triparadeisos  in 
321  he  obtained  as  key  position  for  his  dominating  purpose  the 
satrapy  of  Babylonia.  Fleeing  from  it  to  escape  the  despotic 
Antigonus  in  316  he  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy  and  assisted 
the  latter  in  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Gaza  in  312;  and  hence 
he  is  correctly  described  in  our  text,  from  the  Egyptian  point  of 
view,  as  ‘one  of  his  princes.’  In  the  same  year  he  betook  him¬ 
self  by  a  forced  march  to  Babylon  and  recovered  his  position. 
Before  his  death  by  assassination  in  his  homeland  of  Macedonia 
in  381  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  his  ambition 
— an  empire  which  stretched  from  the  Panjab  to  across  the 
Hellespont.  ‘His  rule’  was  indeed  ‘a  rule  greater  than  his 
(Ptolemy’s)  rule,’  as  our  writer  says.  He  was  ‘the  most  regal 
and  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  extent  of  territory  after  Alexander,’ 
so  Arrian,  Exped .  Alex.,  vii,  22.  ‘The  South,’  properly  ‘the 
Negeb’  ( e.g .,  Gen.  i29),  the  land  south  of  Palestine,  used  as  a 
local  point  of  the  compass,  is  in  this  chap,  applied  to  Egypt,  as 
(S  always  translates;  cf .  poss.  Is.  306.  The  syntax  of  the  middle 
of  the  v.  is  peculiar  in  the  Heb.,  made  more  difficult  by  the 
pointing  of  £H,  which  is  followed  in  EW,  but  was  not  known 
to  the  VSS.  A  correction  made  by  addition  of  a  single  letter  in 
the  last  word  of  ip  anticipated  by  Lu.  and  suggested  also  by 
Ehr.,  gives  a  much  better  reading  than  the  rather  staccato 
phrase  of  ii.  The  clause  is  a  notable  piece  of  alliteration:  malal 
mimsal  rab  ( mim)memsalto . 
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5.  pmn  mi?  pi]  The  VSS  understand  pin',  exc.  Sym.  and  j§,  ‘and 
his  princes,  and  he  will  prevail.’  Mein.,  Kamp.,  Mar.,  al.,  are  inclined 
to  delete  the  second  conj.,  but  the  casus  pe?idens  is  good  Heb.  construc¬ 
tion,  s.  Dr.,  Tenses ,  §§196^.  The  partitive  use  of  p  to  express  an  in¬ 
dividual  object  is  exceptional,  poss.  so  in  Ex.  62S;  cf.  Arab.  ba‘d  ‘some 
>  one’;  cf.  also  isao  v.7.  For  B  al.  [twv  ap%.]  auT&v,  Orp- c  Lu. 
auTou  =  HI  ehiSy  i.e.,  orig.  ©.  For  the  comp,  sense  of  Sy  after  pm,  cf. 
1  Ch.  2 14;  poss.  the  writer  meant  ‘to  conquer’  as  in  2  Ch.  83.  For  rSy 
0  texts  (B  A  Q  V  26  49  87  89  90)  ex’  ocjtwv  =  HI  ab  (<  ax)  his,  primi¬ 
tive  error  for  4x*  a$Tou. — idV^dd  :n  Stt’Di]  =  <S  II ;  ©  om. 
lnStPOD,  which  suppl.  Orp-c  ex’  (orig.  ax?)  equates  afoou,  and  Lu. 
4 r.'zbq  4(j.  ai-r.,  i.e.,  as  though  inVtPDDD. 

6-9.  The  tragedy  of  Laodice  and  Berenice,  wives  of  Antiochus 
II  Theos,  and  the  revenge  taken  by  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes 
against  Seleucus  II  Callinicus  (246  b.c.).  6.  And  at  the  end  of 
some  years  they  shall  make  alliance ,  and  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  effect  the  agree¬ 
ment ;  but  she  shall  not  retain  strength  [2j[  +  of  the  arm ],  nor  shall 
her  seed  [2y  arm]  endure,  and  she  shall  be  given  up  along  with 
those  who  brought  her  and  her  child  [Si  begetter]  and  him  who  ob¬ 
tained  her .  In  the  events  7.  shall  arise  a  scion  of  her  roots  in  his 
[the  king  of  Egypt's]  place ,  arid  he  shall  come  to  the  outworks  [fH 
army]  and  enter  into  the  stronghold  of  the  king  of  the  North  and 
shall  do  prevailingly  with  them;  8.  yea ,  even  their  gods,  with  their 
images,  with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  shall  he  bring 
in  captivity  to  Egypt  [?].  And  when  he  shall  desist  for  some  years 
from  the  king  of  the  North,  9.  then  he  [the  latter]  shall  come  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  king  of  the  South,  bid  he  shall  return  to  his 
country. 

Of  all  the  high-handed  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  supermen 
and  superwomen  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  that  charged  to  Laodice, 
sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  II  Theos,  grandson  of  Seleucus  I 
(262-246  b.c.),  was  the  most  outrageous  and  the  most  noisome. 
For  purposes  of  state  Antiochus  entered  into  a  marriage  alliance 
with  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus  and  took  as  wife  the  latter's 
daughter  Berenice,  so  dispossessing  the  elder  wife  Laodice,  who 
retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  Sardis  or  Ephesus.  The  Egyptian 
princess  was  brought  in  great  pomp  to  Antioch;  acc.  to  Jer.  she 
was  accompanied  by  her  father  as  far  as  Pelusium,  bringing  a 
great  dower  of  wealth,  which  gave  her  the  surname  of  fepvo- 


(fyopos,  dotalis.  A  son  was  born  of  the  new  union.  Then  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  effected  between  the  king  and  Laodice.  He  died 
suddenly,  by  common  report  through  poison  administered  at 
Laodice’s  direction,  as  the  first  step  in  insuring  her  own  chil¬ 
dren’s  right  to  the  throne.  Forthwith  she  sent  her  emissaries 
to  Antioch,  murdered  the  child  of  Berenice,  and  while  the  latter 
was  able  to  maintain  herself  for  a  while  she  was  finally  betrayed 
and  killed  along  with  many  of  her  Egyptian  entourage.  Her 
straits  meanwhile  had  aroused  the  power  of  Egypt,  provoking 
the  so-called  Third  Syrian,  or  Laodicean,  War.  Her  father  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  but  his  son  and 
successor,  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes,  proceeded  with  army  and 
fleet  to  Seleucia  and  Antioch,  into  which  he  successively  entered 
in  triumph,  but  too  late  to  save  his  sister.  The  son  of  Laodice 
and  heir  of  the  dynasty,  Seleucus  II  Callinicus  (246-226)  could 
make  no  resistance,  and  Ptolemy  proceeded  on  a  great  campaign 
into  Upper  Asia,  this  vast  extent  of  conquest  being  corroborated 
by  the  inscription  of  Adulis,  copied  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(Corp.  inscr.  graec.  5127,  the  text  given  by  Mahaffy,  p.  199), 
which  boasts  of  his  conquests  as  far  as  Bactria.  He  returned 
with  vast  booty  (s.  at  v.8),  but  without  clinching  his  success, 
historians  differing  as  to  the  cause,  whether  prudence  or  neces¬ 
sity;  ‘he  desisted  from  the  king  of  the  North.’  9  with  its  ob¬ 
scure  reference  to  a  counter-blow  of  Seleucus  against  Egypt  is 
faintly  corroborated  by  the  Greek  historians.  The  Syrian  king 
appears  to  have  come  again  into  possession  of  his  holdings  in 
Northern  Syria,  and  even  ventured  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Egypt  (Niese,  p.  152,  Bouche-Leclercq,  p.  104).  The  rival  kings, 
having  their  several  troubles,  then  determined  upon  a  ten  years’ 
truce.  Laodice  appears  to  have  fallen  into  Ptolemy’s  hands 
and  to  have  met  her  well-deserved  fate.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Jer.’s  comm,  to  this  passage  is  of  much  historical  value. 

6.  ‘And  at  the  end  of  (some)  years’:  cf.  ‘at  the  end  of  days,’ 
Gen.  43,  1  Ki.  177.  From  the  death  of  Seleucus  I  to  the  event 
described  was  35  years  (281-246  b.c.).  ‘Shall  make  alliance’: 
the  same  vb.  in  v.23,  and  similarly  of  an  ill-omened  alliance  in 
2  Ch.  2o35,  37.  N.b.  the  absoluteness  of  ‘king,’  which  means  prac¬ 
tically  dynasty.  ‘To  effect  the  agreement’:  i.e.,  to  carry  out  the 
terms;  the  noun  means  the  equitable  arrangement  of  a  bargain, 
etc.  (s.  also  at  v.17).  ‘Retain  strength’:  the  same  expression  at 
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io8-  16.  ISf  has  ‘strength  of  the  arm/  ym H  1TD,  and  continues, 
‘and  not  will  he  (Antiochus)  stand  and  ( i.e.,  with)  his  arm  ( i.e ., 
force)/  So  the  passage  may  be  interpreted.  But  in  the  first 
phrase  ‘strength’  always  appears  absolutely,  and  so  ‘of  the 
arm’  is  suspicious.  Bev.,  Mar.,  after  (g,  make  ‘the  arm’  sub¬ 
ject,  i.e.,  ‘this  resource  shall  not  retain  strength’  (i.e.,  the  mar¬ 
riage),  and  then,  after  Hitz.,  ‘and  not  will  stand  his  (other) 
resources,’  rdg.  VjTlT  nEjT  for  Ijnn  but  the  resul¬ 

tant  is  tautologous.  (g  justifies  ijhT  ‘his  arm,’  but  0  under¬ 
stood  it  as  ijnT  ‘his  seed,’  and  so  Sym.,  It,  a  most  plausible 

rdg.,  referring  then  to  the  child  of  the  marriage  (so  Montanus, 
Houbigant,  Bert.,  dEnv.,  Knab.,  Kamp.,  al.).  The  present  text 
may  have  arisen  from  contamination  by  PD  noj?*’  io17.  ‘Shall 
be  given  (up)’:  this  abs.  use  of  JfiJ  as  ‘surrender,  betray’  (so 
0  U,  (g  understanding  the  vb.  otherwise)  is  unique,  and  Is. 
5 112,  hthofievov  Lu.  2219,  which  have  been  compared,  are  not 
parallel;  we  expect  the  added  HID2?,  as  Eze.  3114.  Is  influence 
of  Gr.  TTpobihovcu  to  be  alleged?  The  following  three  aligned 
subjects  are  much  disputed  as  to  their  mngs.  The  sequence 
which  tallies  best  with  history  is  as  follows,  i°  ‘Those  who 
brought  her’  to  her  husband’s  court,  i.e.,  the  accompanying 
embassy  and  esp.  her  attendant  ladies,  many  of  whom  perished 
with  her,  acc.  to  the  stories.  20  Read  ‘her  child,’  with 
vGall,  Mar.,  Cha.,  for  'her  begetter,’  i.e.,  the  desider¬ 

ated  item  of  the  murder  of  the  babe;  her  father  died  at  home  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  is  gratuitous  to  allege  a  gross  inaccuracy; 
©  Sym.,  ((g  ignores)  do  not  approve  reading  pn^PI  and 

tr.  ‘maid’  (©  h  «)  or  ‘maids’  (similarly  PsSa.,  ‘the  maid 
whose  face  (person)  is  concealed’).  30  ‘He  who  obtained  her’ 
=  ©o  kcitc(t%v(ov  avTrjV }  will  then  be  her  husband;  for  this  use 
of  pnnD  cf.  v.21;  so  vLeng.,  Mein.,  Zock.,  JV.  All  these  per¬ 
ished  by  Laodice’s  insane  jealousy.  §>  H,  followed  by  Prot. 
comm.,  AV  RW,  understand  the  third  noun  as  ‘him  who 
strengthened  her,’  i.e.,  Ptolemy,  after  the  causative  use  of  the 
Hif.  The  last  word  in  the  v.,  DViyn  'in  the  times,’  even  if  ex¬ 
panded  into  ‘in  these  (those)  times’  with  EW,  is  hopeless.  If 
the  word  is  to  be  kept  and  translation  attempted,  it  is  best  with 
Mar.  to  transpose  it  to  beginning  of  next  v.,  cf.  ‘and  in  those 
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times/  v.20,  and  to  understand  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  fated 
events  (s.  GB,  p.  629a).  7.  ‘A  scion  of  her  roots’:  i.e.,  her 
brother  and  avenger,  of  her  own  stock ; 4  shall  stand  in  his  place ’ : 
i.e.,  his  father’s  place,  cf.  vv.20-  21-  38.  ‘And  shall  come  to  the 
outworks  and  enter  into  the  stronghold’:  The  prep,  phrase  in 
the  first  sentence  has  been  most  variously  interpreted;  0  ‘against 
the  army/  necessarily  the  opponent’s,  so  Mar.,  Cha.;  or  ‘to  his 
(own)  army/  vLeng.,  al. ;  or  ‘into  power/  Hav.,  Behr.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  suggested  above  would  read  for  ^nn,  the 

former  noun  mng.  ‘outer  works/  of  a  fortress;  so 

Is.  261,  etc.  The  two  sentences  would  then  be  complementary 
in  the  expression  of  military  success.  The  following  noun 
‘stronghold’  is  generally  understood  of  Seleucia;  but  as  Ptolemy 
after  seizing  Seleucia  proceeded  to  Antioch  (s.  Bouche-Leclercq, 
p.  97),  the  former  may  well  be  ‘the  outworks/  the  latter  ‘the 
stronghold.’  The  v.  concludes  with,  literally,  ‘he  shall  deal 
with  them  and  shall  prevail/  a  hendiadys.  8.  The  detailed 
statement  of  the  booty  taken  by  the  king  of  the  South  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Jer.,  doubtless  on  Porphyry’s  authority,  relating  that 
Ptolemy  brought  home  “40,000  talents  of  silver  and  2,500  pre¬ 
cious  vessels  and  images  of  the  gods,  among  them  those  which 
Cambyses  had  taken  to  Persia  when  he  conquered  Egypt”;  for 
which  benefaction  the  Egyptians  entitled  him  ‘Benefactor.’ 
And  this  item  is  now  corroborated  by  the  Canopus  Decree  (238 
b.c.),  lauding  as  one  of  the  merits  of  Ptolemy  that  he  “restored 
the  holy  images  carried  out  of  the  country  by  the  Persians, 
when  he  made  his  campaign”;  s.  Mahaffy,  pp.  230  Jf.,  for  the 
Gr.  text,  also  p.  205.  Acc.  to  Jos.,  C.  Ap.,  ii,  5,  Ptolemy  upon 
his  return  from  his  victories  offered  thanksgiving  sacrifices  to 
God  in  Jerusalem.  ‘Precious  vessels’:  the  same  expression,  Hos. 
1315,  etc.  It  is  only  here,  until  we  reach  w.42-  43,  that  ‘Egypt’ 
instead  of  ‘the  South’  occurs.  Is  this  an  accidental  lapse  from 
the  writer’s  masked  style,  or  have  we  here  an  early  replacement  ? 
8b,  which  is  introduced  by  a  prefixed,  emphatic  ‘he’  I 
have  rendered  as  a  circumstantial  clause  to  v.9;  it  is  by  such 
subtle  changes  of  order  that  the  Sem.  diction  expresses  relation 
of  sentences.  ‘He  shall  desist  from’:  lit.  ‘stand  off  from/  cf. 
Gen.  2  935,  so  vLeng.,  RW  JV;  this  is  preferable  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  0  %>  ‘  he  shall  stand  above  him  ’  with  comparative  use 
of  jD,  and  so  B  paraphrasing,  praeualebit  adnersum  eum ,  and 
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Behr.;  and  certainly  preferable  to  the  banal  ‘shall  continue  more 
years  than’  of  Calv.,  AV,  etc.  9.  For  the  ambiguity  of  the 
subject  cf.  IDy*  v.6  (with  text  of  Si)  and  freq.  below. 

6.  For  the  text  of  05  in  the  foil.  vv.  cf.  Blud.,  pp.  72  jf. — narim]  05 
oc£ec,  error  for  auvxa^sc  (?),  cf.  cruvxaylvxoq  —  nnannn  v.23. — ont^'D] 
05  0  auv0Yjxa<;  (0  +  pLeTT*  ajxou),  Sym.  bpiovoi'av.  Hitz.  eft.  ix^YjxTjaai 
Sfxaca  i  Mac.  712. — ma]  So  only  here  plene. — ixyn]  0  Sym.  R  take 
‘ daughter ’  as  subj.,  (5  ‘the  arm.’ — ijnr]  For  VSS  s.  Comm. — ]n:n 
N^n]  (5  vapxYjaei,  cf.  Job.  3319  evapxYjasv  =  Blud.  otherwise. — 
nwac]  So  edd.  exc.  Bar,  hnod  (s.  de  R.);  the  VSS  recognize  as  pi.; 
05  read  as  n'^D.. — rnS'H]  por  ppi#  wjth  art.  and  0bj.  cf.  Dt.  201,  etc., 
and  s.  GK  §116,  f.  As  noted  above  VSS  read  as  which  &  R 

interpret  by  the  pi,  nnD'Vy,  adolescentes ;  05  om. — npino]  §  1  as  ph, 
qui  confortabant  earn  (cf.  v.1);  05  pievel  =  npinn. — &  goes  off  into  a  his¬ 
torical  midrash  in  this  v.  Hipp.  300,  13  ff.y  has  a  paraphrase,  x.  06 
cxtjaovxcu  ^pa^tovs*;  xoo  <5cyovxoq  auxfjv,  x.  auvxpifWjaexat  x.  xeaecxai 
x.  atJT*?]  x.  b  (^ywv  auxTQv. — 7.  The  Rom.  ed.  after  mss  om.  xat  i°  and 
attaches  ev  xoc<;  xatpocs  v.6  to  this  v.  For  foil,  mjn  mss  dvaaxiQaexac, 
exc.  B  Lu.  xat  axTjc.,  i.e.,  rdg.  — mcnc*  ixjd]  05  <puxov  ex  tyj<; 

q  auxou  =  Vd  nsj  as  Is.  111;  so  Bev.  would  read  here;  but  *wjd 
can  be  explained  after  inis>  p  v.5. — no]  Otherwise  'd  by  vv.20* 21; 
here  acc.  =  Arab,  makamahu  (Bev.).  05  xaO’  lauxbv;  B  26  34  62  147 
ty]<;  exocpiaa(a<;,  al.  pref.  exi  (Q  V  34  as  acc.);  in  Gr.  O.T.  ex.  =  pno, 
etc.;  R  plantatio  (?),  as  subj.;  at  vv.20* 21  in  loco  eius ;  0  ‘on  his  place.- 
— S'nn  Sn]  R  interpret,  cum  exercitu. — pnnm  ora  ntrjn]  For  the 

first  phrase  cf.  Jer.  1823,  Neh.  g2A  (here  R  abutelur  eis );  the  two  phrases 
constitute  a  hendiadys,  s.  Schultens,  Animadv.,  326,  who  eft.  the  parallel 
use  of  jalala  in  Arab.;  s.  above  at  812  and  cf.  inf.  v.32. — 05  om.  ton  20, 
read  ipc  (0  read  'pc),  and  tr.  ona  by  xapaxtjv  =  nmne,  cf.  Is.  22°. — 
8.  on'DDj]  in  this  sense  unique,  =  n?P£. — omnn  ^3  oy]  Mar.’s 
doubt  of  originality  of  this  item  is  disposed  of  by  Jer.’s  reliable  ref.  to 
‘precious  vessels’  included  in  Ptolemy’s  booty. — 0  om.  (hr]  lost 
after  cmqaexai  ?) ;  05  eaxai  exoq  (error  for  axTjaexai  sttq?).  #  read  as 
dual,  pin  in  ‘twofold,’  with  foil.  p  =  ‘stand  twice  as  high  as’;  simi¬ 
larly  at  v.13. — 9.  qSc]  Orig.  05  62  147  om.;  R  makes  it  subj.  of  vb.,  so 
05  as  emended,  and  also  &  omitting  msSn.  At  end  of  v.b  05  +  *fojiipa<;; 
Blud.  suggests  gloss  to  sxo<;  v.8. 

10-19.  The  exploits  of  Antiochus  III  the  Great.  Seleucus  II 
was  followed  successively  by  two  sons,  Seleucus  III  Ceraunus, 
227-223  b.c.,  and  Antiochus  III  the  Great,  223-187  b.c.  Our 
passage  opens  with  a  reference  to  these  ‘sons’  as  ‘stirring  up’ 
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against  Egypt  (it  is  doubtful  whether  the  elder  brother  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  any  operations),  and  then  passes  on  to  a  singular  sub¬ 
ject,  who  must  be  the  redoubtable  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  was 
the  one  great  successor  of  the  first  Seleucus;  like  all  the  Epigoni 
he  aspired  to  the  role  of  an  Alexander,  and  indeed  alone  of 
them  all  came  nigh  to  achieving  it.  He  was  conqueror  of  Asia 
and  dictator  of  Egypt,  but  he  met  his  downfall  in  Europe  when 
he  ventured  conflict  with  the  Romans.  This  third  of  a  century 
was  epochal  in  the  world’s  history,  symbolized  by  Polybius 
taking  this  period  to  begin  his  History  of  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  worthy  complement  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall; 
and  where  the  fragments  of  his  work  survive  Polybius  becomes 
our  main  authority  for  the  period.  The  years  219-201  saw  the 
long  course  of  the  Second  Punic  War  with  its  final  triumphant 
consummation  for  the  Romans;  the  remaining  years  found  them 
planted  securely  in  Asia  with  Egypt  become  a  vassal  state. 
Rome  was  now  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Antiochus’  reign  was  one  of  unwearied  warfare.  At  first  he 
was  obliged  to  fight  with  treacherous  aspirants  to  the  throne, 
first  Molon  in  Upper  Asia,  later  Achaeus  in  Asia  Minor.  Vic¬ 
torious  over  the  former  he  could  proceed  to  the  achievement  of 
the  century-old  ambition  of  his  house,  the  conquest  of  Southern 
Syria  (‘  Coele-Syria’).  The  prospects  were  the  rosier  in  that 
‘the  contemptible’  Ptolemy  IV  Philopator  (221-203  b.c.)  had 
come  to  the  throne  almost  synchronously  with  him,  a  dilettante 
voluptuary,  ruled  by  vile  ministers.  The  Syrian  operations  be¬ 
gan  in  219  by  the  retaking  of  Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch.  In 
the  following  years  Antiochus  proceeded  to  a  methodical  con¬ 
quest  of  Palestine,  waging  an  extensive  campaign  in  Trans¬ 
jordan  (E.  Bevan,  p.  317;  Bouche-Leclercq,  p.  146).  These  suc¬ 
cesses  are  summed  up  in  v.10a.  But  the  Egyptian  administration 
had  wit  enough  to  pluck  itself  up  for  defence,  hiring  mercenaries 
and  even  enlisting  Egyptian  troops  (a  bit  of  fatal  politics).  In 
217  Antiochus  marched  to  the  Palestinian  frontier  at  Raphia, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Egyptian  army,  commanded  in  person 
by  Ptolemy  and  his  sister-wife  Arsinoe.  This  is  the  debacle  de¬ 
scribed  in  w.10b-12;  the  ‘myriads’  destroyed  by  the  king  of  the 
South  is  true  enough  literally,  the  two  armies  massing  toward 
70,000  men  on  each  side,  and  Antiochus’  loss  being  put  at  17,000 
(E.  Bevan,  pp.  317^.,  Bouche-Leclercq,  pp.  150  J*.).  There  is  a 
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lively  anecdote  told  of  this  battle  in  the  opening  w.  of  3  Mac. 
Antiochus  lost  his  Coele-Syria.  But  the  king  of  Egypt  was  too 
supine  to  follow  up  his  victory;  he  did  not  show  himself  ‘  strong/ 
v.12.  The  years  212-204  were  spent  by  the  indefatigable  Anti¬ 
ochus  in  recovering  his  Oriental  domains,  and  he  campaigned 
successfully  as  far  as  the  Caspian  and  the  borders  of  India. 
About  203  B.c.  Ptolemy  and  his  queen  died  in  mysterious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  succeeded  by  their  infant  son  Ptolemy  V  Epiph- 
anes.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  revenge  upon  Egypt,  and  vv. 
13-17  tell  the  story.  The  1  many  who  shall  stand  against  the  king 
of  Egypt/  v.14a,  has  been  understood,  since  Jer.,  of  Philip  V  of 
Macedon,  ally  of  Antiochus,  and  native  insurrections  within 
Egypt;  s.  Mahaffy,  cc.  7.  8,  Bouche-Leclercq,  Lagides ,  341  ff. 
In  201  Antiochus  invaded  Coele-Syria  and  took  Gaza  after  a 
long  siege  (E.  Bevan,  1,  317,  Bouche-Leclercq,  p.  1 71) ;  this  is 
the  ‘city*  taken  by  ‘ earthworks/  v.15.  The  approaching  conflict 
between  Syria  and  Rome,  which  was  entering  the  Oriental  fray 
in  behalf  of  its  ally  Pergamon,  tempted  Egypt  to  strike  back; 
the  Egyptian  condottiere  lieutenant  Scopas  invaded  Palestine, 
was  defeated  at  Banias,  then  finally  blockaded  in  Sidon,  which 
at  last  fell  to  Antiochus,  199-198  b.c.  These  are  probably  the 
events  obscurely  described  in  vv.15b-  16,  of  which  there  remained 
a  lively  memory  with  the  Jews;  for  the  note  that  he  came  to 
‘stand  in  the  Beautiful  Land’  we  have  the  parallel  information 
from  Jos.,  AJ  xii,  3,  3,  that  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  thrown 
open  to  him.  The  threatening  interference  of  Rome  induced 
Antiochus  to  use  his  best  diplomacy  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
subdued  Egypt;  he  married  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the 
youthful  Ptolemy,  the  marriage  being  celebrated  at  Raphia  (E. 
Bevan,  2,  38.  57,  Bouche-Leclercq,  pp.  177,  184).  The  quid  pro 
quo  offered  by  Antiochus  was  the  revenues  of  Coele-Syria  as 
dower  for  his  daughter,  of  which,  however,  he  reserved  half  for 
himself  for  administration.  16  presents  the  datum  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  somewhat  in  the  guise  of  a  means  of  escape  for  Egypt 
from  threatened  invasion;  v.b  is  obscure. 

Had  Antiochus  willed  to  remain  what  he  actually  was,  mon¬ 
arch  of  Asia  and  suzerain  of  Egypt,  he  would  have  gone  down 
into  history  as  really  The  Great/  a  title  prematurely  given  in 
his  lifetime.  But  it  was  his  fatal  ambition  not  only  to  conquer 
Pergamon,  the  thorn  in  the  Seleucide  flesh,  but  to  take  position 
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in  Greece  and  so  to  reincarnate  the  great  Alexander.  18.  19 
tersely  depict  the  consequences.  He  ‘set  his  face  to  the  Isles/ 
the  mysterious  lands  of  the  distant  Mediterranean.  He  met  his 
Waterloo  twice,  first  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  East 
once  more  met  West,  191  b.c.  Driven  back  into  Asia  he  again 
made  stand,  but  was  utterly  beaten  at  Magnesia  by  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  (hence  ‘  Asiatics’),  190  b.c.  This  is  the  ‘ com¬ 
mander  ’  who  turned  back  upon  him  his  own  indignities  (‘his 
reproach’).  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  was 
present  with  the  Roman  army,  even  as  Hannibal  accompanied 
Antiochus’  western  campaign,  their  presence  a  symbol  of  the 
world- wide  character  of  the  struggle.  Its  import  is  well  expressed 
by  Plutarch  (Comparison  of  Aristides  and  M.  Cato),  in  para¬ 
phrase:  the  great  victory  at  Thermopylae  cleared  Asia  out  of 
Greece  and  so  opened  the  way  for  Rome  into  Asia.  Antiochus 
had  to  retire  ‘to  his  own  strongholds/  v.19,  a  beaten  conqueror. 
He  died  187/6  in  trying  to  loot  a  temple  of  Bel  in  Elymais,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Epiphanes  (s.  Bouche-Leclercq,  pp.  223/.).  ‘He  was  not  to  be 
found’  is  the  verdict  of  our  writer,  as  it  is  of  history. 

Our  writer  was  contemporary  with  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  Antiochus’  career,  and  possessed  immediate  information  upon 
his  reign  which  enabled  him  to  give  the  succinct  and  correct 
resume,  of  these  w.  Jewish  historiography  in  general  begins  now 
to  operate  with  clearer  light,  after  a  long  eclipse.  3  Mac.  (i1-7) 
opens  with  a  dramatic  and  genuine  account  of  the  battle  at 
Raphia,  drawn  from  some  Greek  historian.  The  apocryphal 
balance  of  the  book  deals  with  the  visit  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
to  Jerusalem.  Josephus  also  has  much  to  say  about  the  high 
favors  granted  by  Antiochus  III  to  the  Jews,  AJ  xii,  3,  and  in 
c.  4  gives  the  romantic  story  of  Joseph  the  Tobiade,  Ptolemy’s 
(Philopator)  tax-gatherer  in  Palestine,  the  father  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  freebooter  Hyrcanus,  the  builder  of  that  remarkable 
palace-fortress  ‘Arak  el-Emir  near  Heshbon.  One  may  com¬ 
pare  Mahaffy,  pp.  21 6  jf.,  267  jf.,  for  an  attempt  to  make  the 
most  of  these  stories.  See  also  E.  Bevan,  Jerusalem  under  the 
High  Priests ,  pp.  41  ff.,  for  a  study  of  the  worldly  influences 
which  were  bearing  down  upon  the  Jews  as  Palestine  became 
more  and  more  a  pawn  of  the  dynasties. 

10a.  Antiochus’  initial  successes  in  Syria  (219-218  b.c.).  And 
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his  sons  [Seleucus  III  and  Antiochus  III]  shall  he  stirred  up , 
and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces.  And  he  [Antiochus] 
shall  come  on  and  on  and  flood  and  pass  beyond.  The  subj.  of 
vv.10-19  is  in  general  a  sing.,  Antiochus;  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  v.  have  we  a  pi.  subj.  with  two  attendant  vbs.  It 
would  be  convenient  to  insist  on  the  Kt.  M2  (Kr.  MZ)  and 

tr.  ‘his  son’  with  the  change  of  the  two  vbs.  to  the  sing.;  so 
vGall,  Mar.,  Lohr.  But  the  mystifying  change  of  subj.  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  whole  passage,  while  the  VSS  support  the  Kr. 
The  assumption  that  hostilities  with  Egypt  occurred  in  Seleucus ? 
reign,  although  corroborated  by  Jer.,  is  not  proved;  s.  Bevan, 
p.  204.  ‘Be  stirred  up*  is  used  of  passion,  e.g.y  Pr.  284,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  technical  term  for  preparation  for  war,  cf.  v.25,  Dt. 
29- 24,  etc.;  for  the  psychology  cf.  Is.  4213f-.  The  figure  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  is  that  of  a  flood  {cf.  w.22-  26-  40),  and  is  taken 
literally  from  Is.  88  (symbolically  2815f[*)>  c/-  Jer.  472,  in  both 
cases  a  flood  from  the  North.  JV  ‘as  he  passeth  through ’  is 
not  adequate. 

10a.  Kt.,  Kr.,  and  mss  iua]  PI.  in  the  VSS  exc.  (&,  but  its 
senseless  b  ulbq  auxou  y :ai  represents  vjs. — run'*]  mss  n*un%  so  05 
epcaOrjaeTac  (cf.  the  erroneous  Kt.  njm  v.b).  0  ignores,  Orp  epcaOiQ- 
uovTat;  Lu.  a  gloss  after  xoXXtov:  xal  auvdc^ouatv,  which  vb.  is  used 
by  0  for  nunn  at  v.25.  Orig.  ouva^.  has  prob.  been  lost  by  haplog.  with 
foil.  guv££ou<jcv. — oS'n]  0  Buvapiltov,  B  130  dtvdc  piaov  by  error. — jo] 
=  v.13.  Critical  objections  against  the  position  of  the  abs.  inf.  are 
not  supported,  s.  GK  §113,  r,  s;  the  position  is  indifferent  in  Aram., 
and  my  tr.  has  in  mind  the  parallel  i'?,7  ^1.?.  For  no  0  Sym.  Orp-  c 
epX^pievoc;  <5  xax’  auxiQv  =  na;  &  =  o  (so  mss),  preferred  by 

Mar.,  Ehr. — Grr.,  H  tr.  as  ppl. 

105-12.  Antiochus’  disaster  at  Raphia.  105.  And  he  shall 
again  be  stirred  up ,  even  unto  his  stronghold.  11.  And  the  king 
of  the  South  shall  be  enraged ,  and  shall  go  forth  a'nd  war  [2j  + 
with  him\  with  the  king  of  the  North;  and  he  [the  latter]  shall 
raise  up  a  great  multitude;  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into 
his  [the  former’s]  hand.  12.  And  shall  be  lifted  [lj  +  the  mul¬ 
titude]  and  [with  Kr.]  exalted  his  heart ;  and  he  shall  fell  myriads , 
but  he  shall  not  be  strong.  105  is  generally  translated:  ‘and  he 
shall  return  (home)  and  be  stirred  up,  even  unto  his  stronghold  ’ 
(i.e.}  Ptolemais,  Seleucia?).  But  vLeng.  saw  correctly  that  the 
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c  return ’  was  to  the  attack,  and  that  the  half-verse  connects 
with  the  foil.  vv.  The  tr.  above  follows  Bev.  in  taking  the  vb. 
4  return 5  in  its  common  auxiliary  sense  of  ‘  again/  e.g .,  v.13.  The 
usually  alleged  ‘  return  ’  to  winter  quarters  is  hardly  a  notable 
item.  It  is  disputed  whether  ‘his  fortress’  is  Ptolemy’s,  e.g., 
Raphia  (so  Junius,  Geier,  vLeng.,  on  the  basis  of  Polybius),  or 
Antioch  us’,  e.g.,  Gaza  (so  Dr.,  proposing  a  play  between  htjjd 
‘fortress’  and  HTp  ‘Gaza’).  But  the  expression  ‘be  stirred  up 
even  unto’  would  indicate  a  hostile  objective.  11.  The  same 
vb.  as  for  the  ‘rage’  of  Ptolemy  is  found  in  87.  ij,  ‘with  him 
with  the  king  of  the  N.’  is  absurdly  tautologous;  the  VSS  om. 
‘with  him’;  Mar.  would  om.  the  other  half.  The  sequence  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  subj.  of  ‘shall  raise  up  a  great  multitude’  is 
Antiochus;  i.e.,  the  multitude  which  was  ‘given  into  his  (Ptole¬ 
my’s)  hand’  (and  cf.  v.13).  ‘Raise  up’  T»DJ?n:  as  I£al  of  ID]},  = 
Dip,  the  Hifs.  of  the  two  are  synonymous,  at  end  of  the  v. 
and  beginning  of  the  next  has  a  tautologous  doublet  in  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  ‘the  multitude’;  the  vb.  KDO  ‘lifted  up’  is  usually  ex¬ 
plained  as  ‘carried  off,’  cf.  use  of  the  same  vb.  at  235.  One  or  the 
other  sentence  might  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  doublet.  The 
tr.  adopted  above  follows  the  possibility  that  JIDiin  ‘the  mul¬ 
titude’  has  been  attached  to  ‘be  lifted  up,’  by  a  cross- 
reference  gloss  to  235  pen  Nwl  The  vb.  is  then  to  be  paired  with 
the  foil,  ‘be  high,’  with  ‘his  heart’  for  subj.;  cf.  520.  The  rdg. 
of  K>.  dti  ‘and  be  high’  is  followed  with  the  VSS  vs.  Kt.  DTP. 

106.  ©  =  3E”]. — ' rum  Kt.,  I£r.  and  mss  mjn>]  &  has  pi., 

other  VSS  sing.  (A  pi.);  II  duplicates,  concitabitur  et  congredietur. — 
nryn  *iy]  So  Sym.,  0;  abs.  fem.  noun,  which  may  represent  the  orig.; 
(Ssxl  xoXu  =  iND  *ij?;  U  cum  robore  eius. — 11.  nonam]  ©  dyptavOirjaeTat, 
36me  xapo^uvOiQaeTat. — roy]  Ken.  80,  all  VSS  om. — 12.  pnnn  Ntyj] 
For  'n  regarded  as  gloss  from  2s5  { v .  sup.),  n.b.  that  there  ©  tr.  by  xX-qOoc;. 
— on'  Kt.,  am  Kr.]  VSS  =  Kr.;  vLeng.,  Kamp.  defend  Kt. — (& 
Tappet  =  rt.  Sna  as  at  715. — nr]  <£  90^6^  =  rt.  >nr. 

13-16.  Antiochus’  victory  at  Gaza  and  subsequent  successes. 
13.  And  again  shall  the  king  of  the  North  raise  up  a  multitude, 
greater  than  the  first ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  events  [Ifj  +  years ]  he 
shall  come  on  and  on  with  a  great  force  and  much  equipage. — 14. 
And  in  those  times  7nany  shall  stand  up  against  the  king  of  the 
South;  and  some  [  =  sons ]  of  the  lawbreakers  of  thy  people 
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shall  lift  themselves  up  to  confirm  vision ,  hut  they  shall  stumble . — 
15.  And  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come  a'nd  cast  up  siege-works 
and  take  a  fortified  city ,  and  the  forces  [ij  lit.  arms ]  of  the  king  of 
the  South  shall  not  stand ,  yea ,  even  for  the  folk  of  his  picked  (sol¬ 
diers)  no  strength  to  stand ,  16.  so  that  he  who  comes  against  him 
shall  do  according  to  his  own  will ,  none  standing  before  him.  And 
he  shall  stand  in  the  Delightsome  Land ,  and  in  his  hand  destruc¬ 
tion  [?]. 

13.  lit.  ‘at  the  end  of  the  times,  years’  appears  tautologous; 
the  latter  noun,  representing  the  16  years  between  Raphia  and 
Gaza,  may  have  been  intruded  from  v.6  (Bev.),  or  ‘the  times’ 
borrowed  from  v.14  (Mar.).  For  the  tr.  ‘events’  s.  at  v.6,  and 
for  ‘come  on  and  on’  Note  at  v.10.  The  word  tr.  ‘equipage’ 
means  ‘substance,  property,’  i.e .,  the  baggage  of  the  army;  pos¬ 
sibly  by  assimilation  to  another  word  mng.  ‘horses’  it  may 
refer  to  the  horse  and  baggage  animals,  especially  to  the  ele¬ 
phants  of  Antiochus  which  he  fetched  from  India  and  which 
played  a  large  part  in  his  operations,  esp.  at  Gaza;  s.  Note. 
14 b.  The  historical  ref.  is  most  obscure.  In  ‘the  sons  of  the 
robbers  (violent)  of  (among)  thy  people,’  as  EW  tr.  the  phrase, 
‘sons’  cannot  mean  ‘die  stiirmische  Jugend’  with  Behr.,  nor 
need  it  be  taken  physically  as  ‘sons’  as  of  some  family  (so  Bev., 
Schlatter,  al.)\  but  rather  as  members  of  the  category.  The 
second  noun,  meant,  first,  high-handed  criminals,  but 

here  the  term  is  one  of  religious  politics,  those  who  ‘breach’ 
(rt.  >p2)  the  Law.  Cf.  Ab.  Zara  Jer .,  41a,  top  (cited  by  Jastrow, 
Diet.,  sub  rad.),  ‘thou  hast  not  breached  their  fence,’  i.e.,  trans¬ 
gressed  the  law  of  the  rabbis;  and  this  is  anticipated  by  the  Zad . 
Frag.,  p.  20,  1.  25,  ‘they  breached  the  bound  of  the  Law,’  s.  the 
text  in  Int.,  §2.  Confirmation  of  this  interpretation  is  obtained 
from  0,  oi  viol  tS)v  XocfAcov  (correct  B  Xonrcov),  this  being  else¬ 
where  (S’s  current  tr.  of  ‘sons  of  Belial,’  also  =  yb,  It  is 

the  hateful  epithet  applied  to  St.  Paul  in  Acts  24s,  AV  ‘pesti¬ 
lent  fellow.’  And  Jer.  correctly  comments,  ‘qui  dereliquerunt 
legem  Domini.’  Jeph.  offers  as  current  interpretation  that  the 
phrase  refers  to  the  Christians,  actually  naming  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists.  Schlatter,  ‘Die  Bene  parisim  bei  Daniel,  n,  14,’  ZATW 
1894,  145-15 1  (cf.  also  Dalman,  Palastina-J ahrbucli,  1920,  35), 
has  suggested  identification  with  the  notorious  family  of  the 
Tobiadae,  of  whom  were  the  notorious  tax-gatherer  Joseph  (Jos., 
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AJ  xii,  4)  and  his  son  the  bandit  chief  Hyrcanus  (s.  Schiirer, 
1,  195;  2,  65  /.).  But  as  we  have  seen  the  sense  ‘  violent 7  must 
not  be  pressed.  Jer.,  perhaps  by  a  Jewish  interpretation,  applies 
the  passage  to  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  in 
Egypt  by  the  refugee  Onias  (modern  Tell  el-Yehudiye),  which 
was  built  ostensibly  ‘in  fulfilment  of  vision/  i.e.,  the  prophecy 
in  Is.  1919.  This  event  took  place  much  later,  after  164  (s. 
Schiirer,  3,  144  jf.),  although  the  tr.  of  (5  here  may  have  been 
induced  by  the  same  interpretation;  but  Jer.’s  parallel  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  various  attempts  made  by  Zealot  parties  to  ap¬ 
prove  their  actions  through  appeal  to  prophecy,  in  the  present 
case  bitterly  condemned  by  our  writer.  The  more  natural  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ‘to  cause  to  stand  =  confirm,  establish,  vision’ 
(another  instance  of  many-sided  meanings  of  the  rt.  nojj,  cf. 
Ps.  10510)  is  that  the  party’s  apology  was  the  fulfilment  of  some 
ancient  prophecy.  This  view  is  preferable  to  that  of  some,  e.g., 
Marti,  making  it  a  clause  of  result,  i.e.,  their  failure  was  fore¬ 
doomed  by  a  prophecy,  for  we  should  expect  the  clause  then 
to  stand  after  ‘they  shall  stumble.’  It  has  not  been  observed 
that  the  phrase  is  an  exact  reminiscence  of  Eze.  13 6,  against 
the  lying  prophets,  who  ‘hope  to  confirm  {the)  word,’  *121 
15.  The  parenthesis  of  v.14  has  caused  the  repetition  of  the 
subj.,  ‘the  king  of  the  N./  the  subject-matter  continuing  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  triumph  at  Gaza,  201  b.c.,  rather 
than,  as  with  most  comm.,  that  at  Sidon  over  Scopas  in  198. 
In  the  phrase  translated  ‘folk  of  his  picked  (ones)/  EW  ‘his 
chosen  people/  the  second  noun  Vnn^D  is  doubtless  a  play  upon 
□'‘Tins,  which  is  used  of  the  pick,  elite,  of  an  army  (AV  generally 

‘young  men’),  and  well  denotes  Scopas  and  his  trained  yEtolian 
mercenaries.  16.  The  rendering  of  v.a  as  a  clause  of  result  fol¬ 
lows  strictly  the  Heb.  vb.  in  the  Jussive  {cf.  on  v.4).  ‘The  de¬ 
lightsome  land/  •02*71  pltf,  =  v.41,  cf.  v.45  (rt.  j"DX  ‘desire’;  AV 
‘pleasant/  RVV  ‘glorious/  Dr.,  JV  ‘beauteous’),  is  based  upon 
Jer.  319  nijl  mtfSX  ‘an  inheritance  the  most  delightful 

of  the  nations’  ||  iTIOn  and  Eze.  2o6-15,  where  Canaan  is  ‘a 
land  of  delight  to  all  the  nations’;  the  word  is  similarly  used  of 
Babylon,  Is.  1319,  etc.  Similar  epithets  for  Palestine  are  plX 
mon  Zech.  713,  [‘Sri  Mai.  312.  Cf.  the  description  of 
Jerusalem,  Ps.  482- 3,  and  of  Samaria,  Is.  281.  Our  phrase  is 
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cited  En.  8940,  9020.  The  word  *0^  occurs  at  89,  but  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  word  is  not  original  there.  The  VSS  vary  much 
in  their  interpretation  of  ‘  and  in  his  hand  destruction  ' ;  the  last 
noun  is  most  obscure,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  allusion. 


13.  In  (6  auvayoyy -fjv  {xs^ova,  xoX.  for  xo Wr)v  is  doublet  to 

— out?]  Om.  Orp  Q  Lu.  +  n  mss.  For  &  s.  at  v.8. — xn  xu'] 
See  at  v.10.  0  eteeXeGae-rat  etao§f<jc  (so  dative,  vs.  Swete).  For  Nia  (& 
doublet  efe  auTrjv  ||  ex*  cxutGv  =  la. — tman]  0  ux&p^ec,  42  uxoaTaasc. 
For  the  phrase  here  &  pc'pn  pmsa  ‘with  strong  birds,'  which  Nestle, 
Marg.,  42,  rightly  corrects  to  psnea,  and  so  ‘mit  starker  Reiterei.’ 
enan  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  ^3*5,  so  Mar.,  and  s.  Comm. — 
14.  *]Dy  'xns  ':a]  Bev.  objects  to  the  usual  interpretation  that  such 
a  phrase  with  the  second  noun  in  the  pi.  cannot  mean  ‘violent  persons’; 
but  cf.  D'N'ajn  ua  (Mar.),  D'nSxn  ua  etc.,  and  S'trjn  na  v.17;  also 
•fsvvfjptaTa  IxtSvwv  Mt.  37  (Kamp.).  Bev.  proposes  to  read  ‘those  who 
build  up  the  breaches,’  etc.,  =  Am.  911,  for  which  he  might  have  com¬ 
pared  devoixoSopurjcei  t&  xsxtwxotx  t.  s'Ovous  aou.  For  0 

for  which  by  error  B  Qmg  26  130  230  =  A  Xotxtiv. — The  first 
hand  in  Q  has  xapagaascov,  marked  as  ‘Sym.’ — For  this  Hithp. 
form  s.  GK  §54,  c.  Ehr.,  who  would  read  Nif.,  eft.  the  Nif.  we>j|| 
iSnu  Is.  1913,  and  tr.,  ‘sie  werden  sich  falsche  Iloffnungen  machen,’ 
denying  that  the  vb.  implies  rebellion. — pm  ‘rcjnS]  N.b.  IT  at  impleant 
uisionem.  Graetz  proposes  “pycn1?,  i.e .,  ‘das  Gesetz  wankend  zu 
machen.’ — For  cran  (fi  Stavotat,  for  which  JDMich.,  Orient,  u.  exeg. 
Bibliothek ,  4,  38 /.,  suggests  as  original  znaS  ‘Libyans,’  cf.  inf.  v43.  But 
Blud.,  p.  73,  suggests  Biav.  =  a'jn,  cf.  (£  at  Ps.  1392. — 15.  nSSiD 
(fi  sxtcTps^ec  Td  Soponra  auTou  (?);  0  ‘will  devise  stratagems’  (?). — 
nnsao  t>]  In  v.24  the  pi.  onsan,  the  two  pis.  having  different  deno¬ 
tations.  0  &  II  tr.  ‘fortified  cities,’  and  the  pi.  is  quite  possible. — ajjn] 
<£  0  as  though  ':n  — nS]  (g  0  lost  orig.  ou  by  haplog.  after  prec. 

-ou;  Orp- c  Lu.  suppl. — mnan  d>*i]  For  the  pi.  Kamp.  well  eft.  nncriD  *>Sa 
2  Ch.  3619,  in  disposing  of  Mar.’s  objections;  the  sense  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  rdg.  is  applied  in  Comm,  above.  (&  correctly  as  to  sense 
[X£Ta  (as  3>9  t(5v  §uvayr&v  auTou.  0  understood  Dpi  as  nny),  x.  devaaTnqaov- 
Ta:  (+  xat  B  by  error)  o\  exXexTol  au-roG  =  R. — 16.  'axn  p in]  For 

the  Jewish  and  other  comm.  s.  their  notes  at  89;  acc.  to  Ra.  this  is 
a  mystic  name,  e.g.t  'ax  may  mean  ‘Gazelle’;  Sa.  prosaically,  es-Sam, 
‘Syria.’  The  trr.,  at  least  their  texts,  differ  much  among  and  within 
themselves.  tr.  'axn  by  ‘Israel.’  ($G  ignores  'axn  here,  but  offers 
OzXtjjso)?  at  v.45,  which  (6s  gives  here  (and  Jer.  notes  at  this  v.  that 
such  is  the  rdg.  of  (6).  A  minority  of  0  texts  read  here  aa(3aecv  (or  simi¬ 
lar  forms),  also  explicitly  attributed  by  Jer.  to  0,  as  in  most  texts  at 
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w  «•  exc.  Lu.  oafigeip.  (A  closer  form  to  is  found  here  in  87  89 
aajSei,  and  at  v.41  V  36“®  aa(3aec.)  But  here  B  Orp  Or0  (A  Q  106  al.) 
Lu.  have  xou  ca(SG)etp  (or  similar  forms),  caggstp  =  Aram.  ■vaD 
Veil  thought  of.’  This  must  represent  a  current  Targum  and  =  Aq.’s 
ev  YT3  svBofrp,  which  13  took  over,  in  terra  inclyta .  The  basis  of  Aq.’s  tr. 
is  not  evident;  he  so  tr.  at  Eze.  206.  Nor  is  the  history  of  the  intrusion 
of  Gapfktp  into  0  texts  (even  B)  clear.  Either  it  sheerly  replaced  orig. 
aapascv,  or  0  like  (&  ignored  osn  here,  and  ultimately  aapascv  and 
oa^pstp  were  variously  introduced.  Sym.  (acc.  to  Jer.)  tyj^  Buvapiccos 
=  *osn.  Cf.  also  the  VSS  at  89. — rtai]  VSS  take  as  vb.  =  nV;  (&  a 
doublet,  licixeXsaO^jaexai  ||  xavxa.  Sa.  tr.  by  ‘  sword,’  interpreting 
from  Arab,  kallat  ‘  short  sword.’  Ew.  tr.  adverbially,  as  at  Gen.  1S21, 
‘it  shall  be  wholly  in  his  hand’;  Bert.,  Hitz.,  Kamp.,  with  a  change  of 
points,  ‘it  shall  all  be  in  his  hand’;  Stu.  ‘consummation.’  AV  ‘which 
by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed,’  after  the  VSS,  is  impossible,  for  the 
antecedent  is  fern. 

17.  The  marriage  of  Antiochus’  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptol¬ 
emy  V  Epiphanes.  And  he  shall  set  his  face  to  come  with  the  power 
of  all  his  kingdom;  and  an  agreement  with  him  he  shall  make  [IS* 
and  he  shall  make],  and  shall  give  him  the  Daughter  of  women  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  [or  her] ;  but  it  [or  she]  shall  not  stand  nor  avail  him .  ‘  Come 
with  the  power  of  his  whole  kingdom’:  so  Grr.,  Calv.,  EW, 
Bev.,  Dr.,  etc.  The  sense  ‘  enter  into  the  strength  of  his  (Ptol¬ 
emy’s)  kingdom’  is  accepted  by  ®  U  Jewish  comm.;  so  Hav., 
vLeng.  To  the  writer  all  Antiochus’  operations  were  directed 
primarily  against  Egypt,  and  indeed  his  activities  at  this  period, 
while  directed  toward  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  nevertheless  in¬ 
volved  the  far-flung  colonies  of  Egypt.  ‘  Shall  make’  follows 
the  VSS  vs.  which  is  represented  by  AV,  ‘and  upright  ones 
(our  ‘agreement’)  with  him;  thus  shall  he  do.’  The  betrothal 
of  this  royal  marriage  took  place,  acc.  to  Jer.,  in  198/ 7,  and  the 
consummation  6  years  later  at  Raphia.  Ptolemy  V  was  still 
young  (s.  Mahaffy,  p.  265).  The  term  ‘the  daughter  of  women’ 
(where  we  would  expect  ‘daughter  of  man,  men,’  so  (5)  is  strik¬ 
ing.  Still,  Hitz.  eft.  JTiJlfiS  p  ‘son  of  she-asses’  Zech.  99.  Some 
early  Prot.  comm,  understood  the  phrase  as  superlative,  inter 
midieres  praecellentissima.  The  term  may  express  the  essence 
of  femininity,  i.e.,  the  Woman,  par  excellence.  We  have  to  re¬ 
call  Cleopatra’s  very  distinguished  position  in  Egypt,  the  first 
by  the  way  to  bear  this  name  in  that  royal  family.  When  her 
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husband  died  in  182  B.c.,  she  became  regent  of  the  kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  minority  of  her  children,  and  had  a  controlling  influence 
until  her  death  in  174  B.c.  (s.  Mahaffy,  c.  9,  esp.  pp.  330-332). 
The  elder  of  these,  Ptolemy  VI  Philometor,  who  repaid  the 
memory  of  his  mother  in  his  cognomen,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
most  admirable  members  of  his  family,  reigned  till  146  b.c., 
while  his  equally  abominable  brother  Ptolemy  VII  Physcon  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  continuing  till  117  B.c.  Thus  the  memory  of  ‘the 
Woman,’  as  we  might  say  ‘the  Queen/  was  destined  to  survive 
for  long.  The  foil,  clause  of  purpose  with  a  fern.  obj.  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  translated  ‘to  destroy  her/  the  woman,  which  is  ab¬ 
surd.  The  marriage  bargain  turned  out  favorably  for  the  Seleu- 
cides.  The  obj.  is  then  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  Egypt  implied, 
so,  e'g">  Jer.  euertat  illud),  Geier,  Hav.,  vLeng.,  Dr.,  Mar. 
The  v.  is  further  complicated  by  a  fern,  subject  appearing  in  the 
final  two  vbs.  The  usual  understanding  appears  in  AV,  ‘but 
she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him’;  this  follows 
Jer.,  who  tells  how  her  husband  and  his  ministers,  ‘sensing 
fraud/  took  active  steps  against  Antiochus,  leading  on  to  the 
war  in  which  Rome  came  to  be  engaged.  But  it  is  preferable 
to  take  the  fern.  subj.  as  impersonal,  ‘it  (his  purpose)  shall  not 
stand/  etc.,  cf.  Is.  f,  1424  (so,  e.g.,  Bert.,  Bev.,  Dr.,  Mar.). 
Others,  e.g.,  Graetz,  find  the  fern.  subj.  in  the  word  ‘his  king¬ 
dom.’ 


17.  ocn]  ill  points  with— as '  is  absent;  i>v>  v.18. — *]pn]  In 

IPs  tr.  of  the  phrase,  ad  tenendum  uniuersum  regnum  eius ,  'n  =  nmpn 
‘circle’  =  uniuersum. — one"]  PI.  of  or  of  “'p  (Bev.);  —  ona”D 
v.6,  which  many  prefer  to  read  here;  ^  is  supported  by  @  ejQeia  xavra 
(‘make  all  things  straight’),  U  recta. — ne’jn]  ims  Ken.  n =  all  VSS. 
— D'trjn]  <g  g>  understand  as  D'c»jk  ‘men.’  Graetz,  Mar.,  Ehr.  vari¬ 
ously  rewrite  the  phrase. — "id yn]  <S>  xefoeTat,  by  interpretation,  or 
error  for  ctttj jstou  ? — rvnn  V?  nSi  iDyn  n1?]  =  mnn  nSi  oipn  kS  Is.  77,  and 
cf.  inf.  v.27.  As  V?  fails  in  (&  Mar.  deletes  it  and  so  equates  the 
two  passages.  For  the  indef.  fem.  subj.  cf.  GK  §122,  q,  end. 

18.  19.  The  utter  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans  and 
his  miserable  end.  18.  And  he  shall  turn  his  face  to  the  Sea-lands , 
and  shall  capture  many.  But  a  Magistrate  shall  stop  for  him  his 
insult ,  [55  +  except  that ]  his  insult  shall  he  pay  back  to  him 
[doublet?].  19.  And  he  shall  turn  his  face  back  to  the  strongholds 
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of  his  own  land .  A?id  he  shall  stumble  a?id  fall ,  and  shall  not  be 
found .  18.  It  is  preferable  to  read  with  Kt.,  ‘he  will  turn  his 
face’  (AV)  rather  than  with  ]£r.  ‘set  his  face’  (JV);  the  former 
properly  introduces  a  new  ‘turn’  in  the  campaigns  of  the  North. 
‘Isles’  is  an  inexpressive  term  for  ‘sea-lands/  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  mean  the  indefinite  stretches  of  coast  lands;  for  their 
magnitude  cf.  Is.  4015.  The  word  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
geography;  it  is  often  defined:  coast  lands  of  Kittim,  Jer.  210 
(1  Mac.  i1,  85  Kittim  =  Greece-Macedonia) ;  of  the  Nations, 
Gen.  io5,  or,  as  here,  absolutely,  cf .  Eze.  2615.  A  Sem.  derivation 
is  usually  accepted  for  the  word  (rt.  nibs) ;  but  cf.  A^uttto^  A t- 
7am?,  etc.  ‘Will  capture  many’:  Antiochus  profiting  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  weakness  of  Ptolemy 
pursued  a  victorious  campaign  through  Asia  Minor,  picking  up 
the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  cities,  and  reached  Thrace  as 
early  as  196  b.c.,  intent  on  seizing  the  Macedonian  overlordship 
in  Hellas.  The  ‘Magistrate’  is  doubtless  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  the  victor  at  Magnesia,  190  b.c.  A  somewhat  rare 
word  has  been  nicely  selected  to  denote  the  Roman  Consul, 
kasin  ‘judge’  (our  Arabic  ‘Cadi’),  parallel  in  meaning  to  tDSi? 

‘judge.’  The  ‘reproach’  offered  by  Antiochus  may  denote  the 
high-handed  arrogance  with  which  he  pursued  his  Western  cam¬ 
paign  even  to  the  defiance  of  Rome;  it  has  been  specifically 
illustrated  by  his  words  to  a  Roman  legation  bidding  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  Asia  even  as  he  was  not 
meddling  with  Italy  (Polyb.,  xviii,  34).  Or  it  may  simply  mean 
our  ‘challenge,’  for  the  Oriental  challenge  is  a  shower  of  abuse. 
The  final  sentence  of  the  v.  is  difficult.  It  is  introduced  by  an 
impossible  ‘except  that,’  which  cannot  mean  ‘but’  after 

the  usual  tr.  For  proposed  emendations  s.  Note.  As  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  sentence  is  tautologous  with  the  prec.  one,  the  writer 
must  agree  with  Ehr.  in  regarding  it  as  a  gloss  phrasing  the 
former  in  a  more  usual  way,  ‘requite  his  challenge.’  19.  An¬ 
tiochus  was  thrown  back  across  the  Taurus  (only  Cilicia,  always 
an  appanage  of  Syria,  being  left  to  him  of  his  Western  domains), 
‘to  his  own  strongholds.’  His  ‘stumbling  and  falling’  capitally 
expresses  his  ignominious  death.  For  ‘he  was  not  found,’  cf. 
Job  208,  Ps.  376.  Bert,  cites  Appian,  Syr.,  37 :  People  came  to  say, 
King  Antiochus  was  the  Great. 
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18.  Kt.j  OB”i  Kr.  and  mss]  Kt.  =  0  &  B;  £r.  =  (&. — o^n1?] 
(B  £?<;  8£Xaaaav  =  O'S. — psp]  =  Arab.  lzddin,  with  survival  of  the 
orig.  nunation,  but  the  Heb.  came  to  regard  ptp  as  the  rt.;  0  as  a  pi., 
6cp%ovToc<;,  and  with  B  as  acc.  <S  read  'p  maim  as  *pp  2'pn,  Ixiaxp^et 
6p piv. — lS]  This  is  better  understood  as  ethical  dat.  than  as  objective 
to  inann. — 'rta]  Fairly  impossible  as  ‘but’  (=0  xXrjv),  s.  BDB,  GB, 
although  Kon.,  Hwb .,  defends  this  meaning  =  ‘nur.’  =  B  at.  (&  iv 
opx(p  has  suggested  to  Bev.  O'njDi?  ‘sevenfold,’  eft.  Ps.  7912  (accepted 
by  Mar.).  But  (B  read  'rta  =  ev  opjup;  so  ton1?  ‘the  cursed  one’  in 
Sachau’s  Pap.  1,  1.  7,  and  often  in  the  Ahikar  papp.  This  rdg.  of  (B 
corresponds  to  Graetz’s  suggestion  of  ’rba,  ‘[requite  him]  on  the 
cheek,’  the  only  objection  to  which  is  that  this  phrase  is  not  otherwise 
known. — ant”]  B  as  — 19.  att”i]  Also  mss  cam  =  &. — inyn]  (B 

as  inf.,  as  at  v.1;  0  &  B  as  sing. 

20.  The  inglorious  reign  of  Seleucus  IV  Philopator.  And 
there  shall  stand  in  his  place  one  who  sends  abroad  [lit.  causes  to 
pass  through ]  an  exactor  for  royal  glory  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  shall 
be  broken ,  yet  not  in  rage  nor  in  battle .  This  reign,  187-175  b.c., 
was  of  necessity  inglorious,  whatever  the  character  of  the  king, 
whom  Appian,  Syr.,  60,  describes  as  deigning  ineffectively  and 
weakly/  Says  E.  Bevan,  2,  125:  “Of  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  Seleucus  we  know  only  that  the  necessities  of  the  time 
made  its  first  object  the  replenishing  of  the  empty  treasuries.” 
Appian,  Syr.,  45,  tells  how  a  ‘certain  courtier/  Heliodorus,  plot¬ 
ted  against  and  did  away  with  his  royal  master  and  seized  the 
power,  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  an  infant  child  of  the  king 
(of  which  more  anon).  In  2  Mac.  3  we  read  the  following  story. 
An  officer  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  gave  information  to  Apol¬ 
lonius,  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  of  the  wealth  in 
the  temple  treasury,  which  included  not  only  alleged  trusts 
for  widows  and  orphans  but  also  banking  funds  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  Hyrcanus  the  Tobiade.  Seleucus  sent  Heliodorus  top 
irrl  rd)v  TTpayfiarcov  (v.  sup.  at  248)  to  seize  these  funds,  from 
which  sacrilege  he  was  frustrated  by  a  divine  apparition.  He 
was  revived  from  a  lifeless  state  only  by  a  sacrifice  offered  not 
for  charity’s  sake,  as  it  is  explicitly  remarked,  but  lest  the  king’s 
anger  might  be  incurred.  This  Apocryphal  item  about  Heli¬ 
odorus’  position,  which  stood  unique,  is  now  corroborated  by 
two  inscriptions  on  bases  of  statues  erected  in  his  honor  at 
Delos;  for  which  see  at  length  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  171  ff., 
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Eng.  tr.,  pp.  303  ff.  In  these  inscriptions  he  is  called  a  foster- 
brother  (cnW/oo<£o?)  of  the  king,  a  relative  (avyyev€ta)j  and 
€7rl  toiv  TTpayfiarcov  TerayfjLevoVj  exactly  as  in  2  Mac.  From 
these  few  facts  we  learn  that  Heliodorus  was  prime  minister; 
he  then  is  the  4  exactor  ’  of  our  v.,  whom  his  sovereign  ‘  made  to 
go  abroad’  through  his  domains  to  raise  the  funds,  or  as  the 
writer  satirically  puts  it,  ‘for  royal  glory.’ 

The  participial  phrase  describing  the  king  is  most  variously 
disputed.  The  one  chosen  above  was  proposed  by  some  early 
Prot.  comm.  (s.  Geier,  Pole).  The  rendering  ‘cause  an  exactor 
to  pass  through’  is  supported  by  Zech.  9s.  Understanding  ‘glory 
of  royalty’  (without  the  article,  not  ‘the  kingdom’)  as  secondary 
object  (so  RW  JV)  is  indefensible;  the  abstract  character  of 
the  phrase  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  ‘royal  majesty,’  v.21.  The 
‘exactor’  is  he  ‘of’  or  ‘for,  royal  glory.’  ‘In  a  few  days’  (cf. 
Gen.  2744,  2920)  prob.  refers  to  Seleucus’  short  reign  of  twelve 
years  as  compared  with  his  father’s  reign  of  forty;  those  who 
press  the  reference  to  Heliodorus’  mission  suppose  a  brief  time 
between  it  and  the  king’s  murder;  others  interpret  it  as  ‘sud¬ 
denly,’  which  would  rather  be  ‘in  one  day.’  ‘Shall  be  broken’: 
cf.  w.22  -  26,  825,  Pr.  615,  291.  ‘Not  in  rage’  is  a  favorite  subject 
of  exegesis  and  emendation.  The  interpretation  adopted  means 
that  he  did  not  die  in  brawl  or  battle;  he  was  killed,  but  not 
‘with  his  boots  on,’  a  disgrace  to  a  king;  cf.  Saul’s  death. 


20.  At  the  beginning  (&  has  been  conflated  from  v.7,  gaat^eca?  is  a 
gloss  correction  to  subsequent  (teaiXicos.  0  text  has  been  interpolated 
after  dvocaTiqaeTac  from  (S. — ni3*?D  Yin  euij  Yapo]  (£  eig  dv&axaaiv 
(  =  my1?)  tuxtwv  (=  juj)  S6£av  paaiX&oc,  corrected  by  gloss  above, 
paatXsfaq.  0  xapa@i@a£(i)v  xp&aawv  B6£av  (SaatXefac;:  xapa@.  as  else¬ 
where  for  Hif.  of  my;  xptfccGtav  —  1  factor,  exactor/  after  common 
use  of  xp&cjceiv.  and  U  are  wide  of  the  mark:  #  ‘a  remover  of 
power  (pSiir,  n.b.  approximation  to  Eth.  use  of  the  rt.)  and  of  glory 
of  the  kingdoms’;  U uilissimus  et  indignus  decore  regni.  For  attempted 
revisions  see  Kamp.’s  note.  For  as  const,  of  (so  Kon.,  Hwb.) 
cf.  1ST.  Ex.  1918;  BDB  GB  make  it  a  distinct  noun. — onnx  (& 

'nx  as  iax&xoLiq  ~  annx;  0  as  exsi'vaiq,  error  for  exdcaT atq? — D'Dxa] 
OS  iv  6p Yf}  =  II;  ©  literally  ev  xpoauxois.  Graetz  proposed  D'ajxa 
1  in  battle  array,’  cf.  Eze.  1214,  1721,  etc.  Behr.  thinks  it  means  1  openly,’ 
eft.  'face  to  face,’  Dt.  54,  etc.,  and  Dr.  notes  the  Syr.  usage,  eft.  PSmith, 
col.  278. 
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21-45.  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  175-165  b.c.  Antiochus,  the 
younger  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  disporting  himself  like 
a  true  Hellene  in  Athens  when  word  came  to  him  of  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Seleucus  by  Heliodorus  (s.  at  v.20).  He  had  been 
a  hostage  at  Rome  since  189,  but  at  the  close  of  his  father’s  reign 
exchange  had  been  made  whereby  his  elder  brother  Demetrius 
had  been  taken  in  his  place  and  he  released.  He  made  his  way 
at  once  to  Antioch;  Heliodorus  disappears  from  the  scene,  and 
the  new  king  does  away  with  the  puppet  king,  the  infant  son 
of  Seleucus.  The  Romans  had  their  troubles  in  Greece  with 
Macedon  and  the  Leagues,  and  Pergamon,  and  desirous  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Orient  actually  helped  Antiochus 
to  the  throne.  But  the  Romans  could  bide  their  turn  to  play, 
nothing  loath  doubtless  of  the  faction  in  the  Syrian  house  which 
gave  them  the  lawful  heir  to  play  as  a  trump  at  the  right  time 
(the  latter  ultimately  came  to  the  throne,  in  162,  by  murdering 
his  brother’s  son  and  successor).  Accordingly  the  reign  falls 
into  two  parts,  divided  by  the  Roman  victory  over  Perseus  of 
Macedon  at  Pydna,  169  b.c.,  when  Rome  came  in  position  to 
lay  down  the  law  to  Antiochus  and  force  him  out  of  Egypt  (s. 
at  v.30).  The  history  of  the  first  period  is  taken  up  with  the 
Syrian  wars  against  Egypt,  the  second  half,  after  169,  finds 
Antiochus  confined  to  the  role  of  an  Asiatic  monarch,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  which  years  we  know  chiefly  from  the  documents  of  the 
Jewish  people,  with  whom  he  became  engaged  in  petty  warfare. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  pursued  obscure  campaigns  against 
Armenia  and  the  Parthians,  and  was  killed  ingloriously  when 
attempting  to  loot  a  temple  of  ‘Anaitis’  in  the  Elymais.  But 
these  wars  and  the  king’s  end  are  beyond  the  purview  of  our 
chapter,  which  makes  only  vague  allusion  to  the  Maccabees 
(w. 33  ff*),  while  the  inevitable  catastrophe  of  his  career  is  left  to 
divination  of  the  future,  w.40  ff* 

The  death,  182  b.c.,  of  his  sister  Cleopatra,  the  wise  regent  of 
Egypt  in  the  minority  of  her  sons  Philometor  and  Physcon  (s. 
at  v.17),  gave  Antiochus  free  hand  to  interfere  in  Egypt.  The 
first  Egyptian  War  was  actually  provoked  by  the  young  Philo- 
metor’s  foolish  counsellors,  and  resulted  in  Antiochus’  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  land  (170  or  169  b.c. — for  the  question  of  the 
exact  date  cf.  Schiirer,  pp.  169,  196,  and  Meyer,  Ur  sprung,  p. 
150).  Philometor,  attempting  to  escape,  fell  into  the  invader’s 
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hands  (^s.  at  v.26).  But  Alexandria  held  out,  proclaimed  the 
younger  brother  Euergetes  II  Physcon  as  king,  the  upshot  being 
that  after  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  Antiochus  evacuated  the 
land.  The  two  Ptolemies  now  became  reconciled  and  were  to 
reign  conjointly.  Antiochus  made  another  attempt  at  conquest 
and  the  invasion  ensued  in  168.  But  near  Alexandria  he  was 
met  by  the  Roman  consul  Gaius  Popilius  Laenas  and  given 
Rome’s  effective  orders  to  leave  the  country.  There  followed, 
in  his  ill  condition  of  temper,  his  supreme  desecration  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  brought  on  the  Maccabaean  up¬ 
rising  (w.300-)'1 

For  Antiochus’  relations  with  the  Jews  we  have  two  Jewish 
histories,  i  and  2  Mac.,  which  give  narratives  difficult  to  har¬ 
monize.  Niese  in  his  classical  monograph,  ‘Kritik  der  beiden 
Makkabaerbucher,’  Hermes ,  35,  pp.  268-307,  453~527>  came 
forth  in  outspoken  preference  for  the  Second  Book.  In  this  he 
stands  fairly  alone;  s.  Schiirer’s  judgment,  p.  202,  n.  42,  and 
Moffatt  in  the  Int.  to  his  Commentary  on  that  book  in  Charles, 
Apoc.  The  second  book,  which  properly  begins  at  219,  after  a 
preface,  219-32,  proceeds  to  the  story  of  Heliodorus’  attempted 
sacrilege,  c.  3  (s.  sup.  at  v.20).  The  sequences  of  subsequent 
events  may  be  conveniently  presented  in  the  following  compar¬ 
ative  table,  with  an  attempt  to  show  the  possible  agreements: 


1  MAC. 


i10  Accession  of  Antiochus,  Era 
Sel.  147  =  176  b.c. 


2  MAC. 

4lff-  The  unabashed  machinations 
of  Simon  ( cf .  34),  which  cause  the 
high  priest  Onias  to  betake  himself 
to  Antioch  to  use  his  good  offices  for 
his  people  with  King  Seleucus. 

47  Accession  of  Antiochus. 


1  The  present  almost  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  were  but  two  Egyptian 
Wars,  although  as  many  as  four  have  been  alleged  (Bouch6-Leclercq,  p.  255;  for  the 
earlier  literature  s.  Niese,  3,  168,  n.  2).  All  the  authorities  named  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  chap,  agree  in  this;  s.  Mahaffy,  p.  494;  Bevan,  p.  297,  App.  G;  Schiirer, 
p.  169;  and  Meyer,  p.  151,  most  positively.  The  elder  comm,  followed  Jer.’s  lead  in 
finding  a  distinct  campaign  in  w.21'24,  but  doubtless  only  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
deductions.  This  section  is  probably  only  a  general  introduction  to  the  following 
history,  as  Rosen,  first  observed,  for  war  against  the  king  of  the  South  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  until  v.26;  that  and  the  war  of  v.29  are  the  two  Egyptian  Wars  of  history. 
The  claim  of  an  additional  war  at  the  beginning  has  been  supported  from  2  Mac.  51, 
‘his  second  campaign’;  but  as  Bev.  suggests,  pp.  297  JT.,  this  may  count  in  the 
abortive  campaign  as  far  as  Joppa,  mentioned  in  421. 
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2 11-16  pjse  0f  *  transgressors  of  the 
Law/  who  introduce  a  gymnasium 
in  Jerusalem  and  forsake  the  Law. 


Vv.16"19  Antiochus2  campaign  into 
Egypt. 


Vv.20'38  Upon  his  return,  E.  Sel. 
143,  he  comes  to  Jerusalem,  despoils 
the  temple,  massacres  the  citizens. 


Vv.29'40  ‘After  two  full  years’  the 
king  sends  a  chief  collector  of  trib¬ 
ute,  who  wastes  the  city  and  builds 
an  acropolis  on  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  City  of  David. 

Vv.uff.  Edict  of  the  king  to  his 
whole  kingdom  that  ‘all  should  be 
one  people  and  each  should  forsake 
his  own  laws/  with  specific  rescripts 
against  the  Jews;  and,  vv.64ff-,  there 
is  set  up  the  Abomination  of  Desola- 


47ff-  Onias’  brother  Jason  sup¬ 
plants  him  as  high  priest  by  promises 
of  lavish  donations  to  the  king,  ask¬ 
ing  the  boon  of  introducing  Greek 
fashions,  gymnasium,  etc.,  among 
the  Jews. 

Vv.21'22  The  kfng  visits  Jerusalem, 
where  he  is  magnificently  enter¬ 
tained. 

Vv.23ff-  ‘After  three  years’  Si¬ 
mon’s  brother  Menelaus  outbids  Ja¬ 
son  with  the  king  and  is  given  the 
priesthood. 

Vv.30ff-  Menelaus,  coming  to  An¬ 
tioch,  effects  the  assassination  of 
Onias,  who  was  lured  from  sanctuary 
at  Daphnae;  the  king  upon  his  return 
home  condemns  the  actual  assassin 
to  shameful  death. 

Vv.39*50  The  outrages  committed 
by  Menelaus  and  his  brother  Ly- 
simachus  in  Jerusalem. 

51-10  When  ‘Antiochus  made  his 
second  campaign  into  Egypt’  (v.1), 
a  rumor  arose  of  his  death,  and  the 
fugitive  Jason  makes  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  Jerusalem. 

Vv.11'20  The  king,  thinking  that 
Judaea  is  in  revolt,  sets  out  against 
Jerusalem  ‘in  furious  mind’  (v.11), 
assaults  it,  massacres  the  citizens, 
and  loots  the  sacred  vessels  and  enor¬ 
mous  sums  of  money  in  the  temple. 

Vv.21'27  Departing  he  leaves  vari¬ 
ous  governors  to  afflict  the  people; 
one  Judas  Macc.  and  a  few  others 
seek  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

61'11  ‘Not  long  after  this’  ensues 
the  supreme  desecration  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  by  the  governor  Geron,  its  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Zeus  Olympios,  etc.,  and 
the  stern  repression  of  the  Religion. 
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tion  on  the  altar,  heathen  sacrifices 
are  offered,  and  a  rigorous  persecu¬ 
tion  instituted  of  all  who  ‘will  not 
profane  the  Holy  Covenant’  (v.63). 

C.  2  The  heroic  story  of  Matta- 
thias. 

C.  3  The  beginnings  of  Judas 
Macc. 


612~9  The  martyr-stories  of  Elea- 
zar  and  the  Mother  and  her  Seven 
Sons. 

C.  8  Ditto. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  chap,  alone  of  the  three  authori¬ 
ties  cites  the  two  campaigns  against  Egypt  and  alone  refers  to 
the  part  of  the  Romans  in  blocking  Antiochus’  purpose  in  the 
second  (v.30).  Each  of  those  books  relates  but  one  campaign 
(as  does  Josephus),  except  for  the  obscure  reference  at  2  Mac. 
51.  Apart  from  an  earlier  honorary  visit  of  the  king  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  noted  by  2  Mac.  421  f-,  only  one  visit  of  his  to  the  city  is 
noted  in  either  book,  the  final  sacrilege  of  168  being  ascribed  to 
his  governors.  Hence  our  v.30,  speaking  of  his  actions  in  the 
city  in  the  same  terms  as  in  v.28,  which  corresponds  to  his  actual 
visit,  must  be  understood  in  the  general  sense  of  his  royal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  final  outrages. 

Every  historian  pauses  over  the  enigmatic  character  of  Epiph- 
anes,  ‘the  Manifest  God/  whose  character  has  been  indelibly 
stamped  by  the  Bible  as  the  arch-fiend.  There  is  no  occasion 
here  to  add  to  the  innumerable  attempts  at  characterization.2 
At  the  end  of  his  description  E.  Bevan  offers  a  useful  summary 
of  some  of  the  various  opinions  advanced  by  historians  (pp. 
128-132).  These  opinions  draw  diametrically  apart,  according 
as  the  student  holds  to  the  Hellenic  or  the  Biblical  point  of 
view.  Antiochus  is  indeed  ‘a  man  of  riddles’  (823),  possessing 
‘  the  fascination  of  enigma/  as  Bevan  remarks.  A  Graeco-Roman 
Levantine  at  home,  he  had  the  Hellenic  polish  and  ‘ideals’  (he 
was  elective  chief  magistrate  of  Athens  at  the  time  he  rushed 
home),  and  for  fourteen  years  he  had  lived  a  hostage  in  Rome, 
absorbing  Rome’s  Realpolitik .  Somewhat  of  a  reincarnation  of 
his  ancestor  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  was  the  first  cosmopolite 
of  the  new  era  of  the  Roman  dominion.  If  he  outraged  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  Classical  art  owes  a  debt  to  his  memory  for  his 


2  The  classical  character  sketch  is  that  by  Folybius,  xxvi,  io;  Phillips  Barry  pre¬ 
sents  the  ancient  authorities  in  a  study  in  JBL  1910,  126  JT. 
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temple  to  Zeus  Olympios  at  Athens,  the  few  remaining  columns 
of  which  are  one  of  the  glories  of  that  ruined  city.  And  if  he 
perpetrated  the  edict  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  one  people, 
one  religion — un-Greek  enough ! — he  was  but  anticipating  the 
Roman  imperial  policy  on  which  the  Church  ran  foul. 

The  references  to  his  character  in  Dan.  are  monotonously 
drastic,  but  true.  He  is  a  Tittle  horn  .  .  .  with  a  mouth  speak¬ 
ing  great  things/  78;  the  same  little  horn  which  challenged  the 
host  of  heaven,  810,  cf.  inf.  36  ff-;  ‘  a  king  of  fierce  countenance/ 
clever  in  plots  with  a  cunning  that  made  deceit  succeed  in  his 
hand,  823  ff*.  And  these  brief  descriptions  are  capped  by  the  run¬ 
ning  description  in  the  following  w.  of  this  chap.,  in  which  is 
revealed  the  writer’s  fascination  not  so  much  for  what  he  did 
as  for  his  diabolical  character.  He  was  the  first  precipitant  of 
the  conflict  between  the  World  and  the  Bible  Religion. 

The  passage  may  be  analyzed  as  follows:  21-24.  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Antiochus’  accession  and  early  years.  25-28.  The  first 
Egyptian  War.  29-35.  The  second  Egyptian  War,  vv.29-  30a,  and 
the  consequent  trials  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  36-39.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Antiochus’  arrogance  toward  God  and  man.  40-45.  An 
apocalyptic  account  of  his  end. 

21-24.  The  beginnings  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  21.  And 
there  shall  arise  in  his  place  a  contejnptible  person  upon  whom 
had  not  been  conferred  royal  majesty ;  but  he  shall  come  in  un¬ 
awares  and  shall  seize  royalty  by  intrigues.  22.  And  forces  shall 
be  utterly  [2i  forces  of  the  flood ]  flooded  away  before  him ,  and 
shall  be  broken  +  and]  even  the  Prince  of  the  Covenant.  23. 
And  by  confederacy  (of  others)  with  him  he  shall  work  deceit ,  and 
he  shall  come  up  and  grow  strong ,  with  a  little  nation.  24.  And 
[plus  to  i£f]  unawares  [lj  +  and]  shall  he  come  into  the  fattest  of 
provinces ,  and  he  shall  do  what  his  fathers  did  not  nor  his  fathers’ 
fathers ,  lavishing  on  them  spoil  and  booty  and  property;  and 
against  fortresses  shall  he  devise  his  devices — but  until  a  Time! 

21  depicts  Antiochus’  character — ‘a  despicable  man/  no'  a 
‘manifest  god’ — and  his  clever  usurpation  of  the  throne.  In 
the  foil,  relative  clause  (as  EVV  correctly  tr.  the  Heb.  sentence 
aligned  with  ‘and’)  the  pi.  may  imply  ‘men,’  or  as  equal  a 
passive,  ultimately  of  divine  cause;  cf.  i  Ch.  2  925,  ‘Yinvii  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  (Solomon)  royal  majesty/  which  is  cited  here. 
‘Unawares’:  as  at  v.24,  S25  (q.v.).  ‘By  intrigues’  =  v.34,  cf.  v.32: 


lit.  ‘smoothness(es)/  AV  ‘flatteries/  JV  ‘blandishments’;  con¬ 
cretely  the  word  means  ‘slippery  places/  Jer.  23 l2,  Ps.  35s. 

22.  ^  has  fpirn  mjTlT  ‘forces  of  the  flood/  but  Egypt,  even 
if  referred  to,  presented  no  such  obstacle;  the  tr.  follows  Bev., 
rdg.  an  inf.  abs.  tjbliTI,  intensifying  the  pred.  vb.  The  word 
‘arms’  of  the  Heb.,  generally  military  ‘forces’  in  this  chap., 
can  mean  ‘resources’  in  general.  In  v.b  II  has  the  vb.  in  the 
pi.,  agreeing  with  the  first  subject,  leaving  the  final  clause,  ‘yea, 
also  the  Prince  of  the  Covenant/  as  a  ‘ bedeutungsschwere  Aposio - 
pese ’  (Behr.).  One  must  hesitate  at  correcting  the  often  amaz¬ 
ing  diction  of  the  chap.,  but  the  correction,  proposed  by  Mar. 
(omission  of  the  two  waw’s ),  is  plausible.  ‘The  Prince  of  the 
Covenant’  (a  title,  lit.  ‘Covenant-Prince’)  has  been  most  vari¬ 
ously  identified  in  the  sense  of  ‘an  allied  prince’  (s.  at  925,  cf. 
Gen.  1431,  etc.);  Pole  registers  four  such  princes  as  discovered 
here,  the  favorite  identification  being  Ptolemy  Philometor,  but 
we  should  expect  ‘the  king  of  the  South.’  But  Theodt.  identi¬ 
fied  the  person  as  Onias  III,  who  was  assassinated  at  Antiochus’ 
court,  and  this  view,  revived  by  Rosenm.,  is  accepted  by  all 
recent  comm.  That  high  priest  was  removed  from  office  c.  175 
and  assassinated  c.  171.  If  these  w.  give  a  general  view  of  the 
reign,  no  anachronism  is  involved,  the  usual  argument  against 
the  identification.  This  person  is  then  the  ‘Anointed’  of  926. 
For  ‘prince’  as  high-priestly  title  s.  at  925.  The  word  ‘covenant’ 
fVHS,  also  w.30- 32  (equally  anarthrous),  is  used  almost  con¬ 
cretely,  as  of  the  Covenant  Church;  cf.  Dy  Is.  42s,  49s,  = 
‘a  covenant  institution  of  a  people/  and  s.  Duhm,  ad  loc.  With 
this  v.  Jer.  finds  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  Anti¬ 
christ,  honestly  parting  company  with  his  guide  Porphyry. 

23.  The  initial  prep.,  jD,  is  ambiguous.  The  most  usual  in¬ 
terpretation  follows  Jer.,  post  amicitias ,  =  EW  ‘-after  the  league 
made  with  him’;  but  preferable  is  the  causative  mng.  as  above, 
with  Geier,  and  so  prob.  0.  §>  Ra.,  AEz.  understand  the  phrase 
partitively.  Explicit  historical  ref.  need  not  be  sought,  beyond 
the  Jews’  experience  of  the  king’s  arts  in  playing  off  the  local 
parties  against  one  another,  e.g.,  Jason  against  Onias,  Menelaus 
against  Jason.  The  figurative  mng.  of  Tib]}  ‘go  up’  =‘grow  up’ 
is  most  suitable  in  this  general  sketch  of  the  king’s  rise  to  power; 
for  the  vb.  cf.,  e.g.,  Gen.  4010,  and  cf.  the  Tree  sup.  4s  f-,  where 
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nm  =  nb]),  t)pn  —  ns?  here.  Jer.’s  interpretation  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Nile  has  been  a  favorite  one.  Behr.,  Mar.  think  of  the 
military  use  of  the  vb.,  as,  e.g.,  Is.  71.  ‘With  a  small  nation’  is 
taken  here  as  referring  to  the  actual  reduced  Syrian  kingdom, 
or  the  actual  domain  at  first  controlled  by  Antiochus;  so  Grot. 
Others  understand  the  small  band  of  his  partisans  (so  Bev.), 
or,  in  connection  with  the  military  interpretation  of  the  vb.,  of 
his  few  troops,  so  Behr.,  Mar.,  the  former  however  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  such  a  use  of  is  unique. 

24  sums  up  the  opposite  sides  of  Antiocnus’  mixed  character; 
his  high-handed  avarice  and  his  squandering  of  the  ill-gotten 
gains  on  his  friends  (so  we  must  understand  here  the  ambiguous 
‘on  them’),  and  on  public  works  of  munificence  which  gained 
for  him  the  applause  of  the  Greek  world.  For  his  prodigality 
cf.  1  Mac.  330  (‘in  expenses  and  buildings’),  Jos.,  AJ  xii,  7,  2 
(‘being  magnanimous  and  generous’),  and  for  his  cultivation 
of  the  gods  Livy,  xli,  20;  cf.  the  same  chap,  for  a  list  of  his 
public  works,  and  s.  Dr.’s  note,  and  the  modern  historians,  e.g., 
E.  Bevan,  2,  148  jf.  By  this  excess  over  ‘his  fathers’  appears 
to  be  meant  his  character  as  an  ignoble  looter  and  senseless 
spender;  cf.  w.37,  38  for  a  similar  reflection  on  his  religious  inno¬ 
vations.  In  the  tr.  the  first  ‘  and  ’  of  has  been  transferred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  v.,  with  Bev.,  Cha.,  and  so  practically 
EW;  others,  e.g.,  vLeng.,  Behr.,  Kamp.,  Ehr.,  attach  ‘un¬ 
awares’  to  end  of  v.23,  and  eft.  825.  ‘The  fattest  of  provinces’ 
(so  also  Stu.,  Ew.):  by  translation  of  a  good  Sem.  idiom,  s. 
Note;  so  practically  U,  uberes  urbes  ingredietur.  The  usual  tr. 
sticks  to  the  sing,  ‘province,’  then  generally  made  articulate, 
‘the  province,’  which  is  forthwith  identified  with  Egypt.  But 
the  whole  passage  is  of  general  import,  and  ref.  to  the  particular 
attack  upon  Egypt  seems  premature.  The  point  of  the  v.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Antiochus’  ability  in  seizing  by  hook  and  crook 
the  wealth  of  the  provinces,  in  advance  of  the  attack  upon 
Egypt.  For  this,  followed  up  in  v.25,  the  item  of  his  ‘devices 
against  fortresses’  makes  introduction.  ‘But  until  a  time’:  not 
indefinite,  for  some  years,  with  Grot,  and  most;  but  ad  terminum , 
‘the  time  fixed  in  the  counsels  of  God,’  cf.  w.27-  35,  so  Dr.  after 
Geier. 
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21.  noj]  ©  as  pf.,  £^ouBsvo)0t],  obviously  construed  with  v.20,  cf.  21. 
In  consequence  of  this  Porphyry  found  the  description  of  Ant.  Epiph. 
beginning  at  this  v.,  for  which  Jer.  corrects  him.  Against  Dr.  the  ppl. 
is  gerundive. — moSc  Abstract,  cf.  v.20. — mSao]  (£  l£<£xcva,  ©  Iv 

eflOtjvfqe  (=21  in  abundantia  copiarum );  &  =  II  clam. — mpVpSna]  (B  Iv 
xXtjpoSoai'qc  =  v.34;  ©  Iv  6Xca0pfjpiaacv  (?)  =  vv.32-  34. — 22.  q»B>n]  For 
Bev.’s  suggestion  of  abs.  inf.  s.  Comm.  ©  If  read  as  ppl.  (B  read  the 
two  cognate  words  as  though  from  rt.  ioe%  and  so  came  to  ignore  or 
lose  the  foil,  no  am.  has  similarly  shortened  the  v.,  along  with  a 
strange  rendering  of  the  first  sentence. — aJi  no®”]  Read  with  Mar. 
DO  "lac'.- — nna  *VJU  DJi]  ©  x.  ■j)Yo6jjievoc  BtccG^xiqq  =  B;  (B  x.  pie-ra 
t.  Sca0Y}X7)<;,  i.e.,  rdg.  and  with  ignoring  of  toj  or  loss  of  its  tr. 
xuptou;  cf.  Note  on  text  of  (B  at  end  of  c.  9  at  v.25;  (B  construes  the 
phrase  with  opening  of  v.23. — 23,  nnannn  |d]  'nnn  Aramaizing  form 
of  Hithp.  inf.  (cf.  Eze.  24s6  myDiynS),  s.  GK  §54,  k. — 24.  mStya]  (£  and 
©  as  at  v.21;  Sym.  f)au>d<?,  &  BAm  om.;  B  text.  rec.  et  abundantes  [et 
uberes\ ,  gloss  from  2i  in  abundantia  copiarum. — nono  ijca'Da]  ©  (B  V 
42  62  89  229  232  =  21)  Iv  xfoai  x&pcaq,  al.  xX(e)ioai;  (B  Iprjtjiaxjet 
(rt.  dd^)  x6Xiv,  and  om.  foil.  Nia\  For  the  idiom  here  as  a  superlative 
cf.  D'jaK  'pSn  1  Sa.  1740,  nvn  pin  Is.  35s,  equally  with  polarization 
of  genders;  for  superlative  use  of  cf.  ot^D  Gen.  46s,  inan,  etc.  For 
the  gen.  sing.  cf.  100  no,  etc.,  and  s.  Kon.,  Syn.,  §256,  a.  This  polar¬ 
ization  between  genders  and  numbers  is  well  known  in  Arab,  in  the  ela- 
tive  idiom,  s.  Wright,  Gr.  §§86.  93,  e.g.,  salihu  (masc.)  nisa’i  Kuraisi n, 
‘the  best  of  the  women  of  K.’ ;  ’ afdalu  rajulin,  ‘a  most  excellent  man? 
— mod  Ps.  6831  f;  Aramaizing  for  usual  no;  former  =  Aram,  "no,  which 
&  actually  saw  or  heard  here,  for  his  tr.  *qij  ‘shall  lead’  is  a  corruption 
of  nr;  (5  otoaet  =  no  in  its  sense  ‘give  generously/  e.g.,  Ps.  1129. — 
nnsoa]  ©  Ai'yuxtov,  rdg.  anxc. — rnovna]  ©  (B  26  89  =  ?G)  XoYiqjious 
=  &  B  (  =  2  MSS  Ken.);  al.  +  ocutou. — ny  ip]  (5  dq  p.&'inqv  (?);  at¬ 
taches  to  v.26,  omitting  ‘and’  i°  there. 

25-28.  Antiochus,  first  war  against  Egypt  and  his  action 
against  the  Holy  Covenant.  25.  And  he  shall  arouse  his  power 
and  courage  against  the  king  of  the  South  with  a  great  army .  And 
the  king  of  the  South  shall  stir  himself  up  to  battle  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  great  army ;  but  he  shall  not  stand ,  for  they  shall  devise 
devices  against  him ,  26.  and  they  that  eat  of  his  provision  shall 
break  him ,  and  his  army  shall  be  flooded  away  [ISi  active,  shall 
overflow ]  and  many  shall  fall  slain.  27.  And  as  for  the  two  kings , 
their  heart  shall  be  for  mischief,  and  at  one  table  they  shall  speak 
lies ;  but  it  shall  not  succeed ,  for  (there  remains)  yet  an  end  for 
the  appointed  time .  28.  And  he  shall  return  to  his  own  land  with 
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great  property .  And  with  his  heart  against  the  Holy  Covenant  he 
shall  do ;  and  he  shall  return  to  his  own  land . 

25.  ‘His  power  and  courage’  (lit.  ‘heart’):  power  in  spiritual 
sense,  cf.  Mai.  38,  Job  36s;  for  this  self-excitation  to  passion  s. 
at  v.10.  For  ‘with  a  great  army’  cf.  the  citation  at  1  Mac.  i17, 
ftapei.  26.  For  the  royal  ‘provision,’  patbag ,  s.  at  i5. 
These  men  of  his  table  (crvvTpchre^oi,  Mar.)  are  identified  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Eulaeus  and  Lenaeus,  Philometor’s  unwise  coun¬ 
sellors  who  foolishly  took  the  offensive  against  Antiochus;  the 
end  of  the  prec.  v.  suspects  them  of  treachery.  ‘  Shall  be  flooded 
away’:  as  at  w.10- 22;  has  intrans.  ‘shall  overflow,’  AV  RVV; 
but  the  pass,  is  required,  —  U,  read  by  Bev.,  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha., 
and  so  JV  tr.  The  final  clause  is  cited  for  the  same  event  in 
1  Mac.  i18,  the  Gr.  =  Grr.  here.  27.  ‘The  two  kings,’ etc.: 
when  Philometor  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hands  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  with  elegance,  dined  and  wined,  but  with  his  uncle’s 
intention  to  ‘deceive  him’;  s.  Bouche-Leclercq,  p.  254,  citing 
Diodorus,  xxx,  21.  The  reciprocal  ‘speaking  of  lies’  is  what 
was  to  be  expected,  but  a  treachery  the  grosser  for  Oriental 
ethics  in  that  it  was  carried  on  at  a  hospitable  table;  cf.  the 
deceit  of  ‘the  familiar  friend,  who  ate  of  my  bread,’  Ps.  4110. 
‘There  is  yet  an  end  for  the  appointed-time’:  cf.  v.24,  ‘but  until 
a  Time!’  and  the  parallelism  makes  this  phrase  refer  to  the 
ultimate  doom  in  the  counsels  of  God  (so  Cha.).  Most  recent 
comm,  interpret  as  that  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  not  yet 
complete,  cf.  v.30.  But  the  combination  of  the  two  terms  points 
the  fact  that  the  king’s  triumph  was  short-lived.  28.  For  Anti¬ 
ochus’  return  home  with  great  spoil  cf.  1  Mac.  i19,  ‘he  took  the 
spoils  of  Egypt.’  His  consequent  actions  against  the  Jews  are 
expressed  in  two  brief  sentences.  For  ‘the  Holy  Covenant’  (the 
same  term  1  Mac.  i15-  63)  s.  at  v.22.  ‘  He  shall  do  ’ :  a  reminiscence 
of  824,  also  inf .  v.30;  not  so  much  as  ‘do  his  pleasure’  with  EVV, 
but  cryptically  ‘do  what  he  shall  do’  (cf.  the  Arabic  idiom). 


25.  njn]  For  apparent  Juss.  form  cf.  on  Dtt”  v.17. — nDpq  0  B  as  pi. 
— 26.  do  iVsn]  ©  read  ibjN  and  tr.  '0  by  x&  Blovxa  auroO  (other¬ 

wise  at  i5),  i.e.y  ‘his  necessities,’  cf.  use  in  N.T.  (&  xatavaXwcrouaiv  (as 
vb.)  orj-ubv  pLepfpivai  auroO  (?). — V?'n]  0  ouva^xeic;,  but  V  230  — Lu. 
-f  cc’jtoG. — ]  Also  mss  v.  sup. — 27.  oooh]  (5  p.6voi  = 

and  then  a  doublet,  Betxvrjcjouaiv  auxb  [|  ex!  x.  (liac;  Tpax^Tj? 


jj.29.  30a 
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<p^Y0VTat- — Prob.  Hif.  ppl.  ( cf .  the  same  Pr.  174,  Is.  916),  in  which 
case  cf.  mrrtfD  io8. — n*?xn]  Fem.  indefinite,  s.  at  v.17. — 28.  vtin]  Acc., 
cf.  Is.  52s  after  212’;  but  n.b .  rcnN1?  inf,,  whence  the  term  may  have 
been  glossed  here. 


29,  30a.  The  second  Egyptian  war  and  its  estoppage  by 
Rome.  29.  At  the  appointed  time  he  shall  return  and  come  into 
the  South ,  hut  it  shall  not  he  at  the  last  as  at  the  first.  30a.  For 
‘ ships  of  Kittim9  shall  come  at  him  and  he  shall  he  disheartened. 
At  the  ‘term*  Antiochus  launched  on  his  second  campaign,  in 
which  he  was  halted  by  Rome  and  sent  home  a  broken-spirited 
man.  For  ‘  Kittim ’  as  general  designation  for  the  lands  and 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  (primarily  for  Cyprus,  which  is 
visible  from  the  Lebanon)  s.  Lexx.  and  BDD.  In  1  Mac.  i8,  85 
the  word  is  used  for  Macedon.  Cf.  Jos.,  AJ  i,  6,  1,  “from  it 
(Cyprus)  all  the  islands  and  most  of  the  parts  beyond  seas  are 
called  Kittim  by  the  Hebrews.”  Here  the  Romans  are  meant, 
even  as  ‘the  Isles’  is  used  of  Greece  at  v.18.  But  further,  ‘ ships 
of  K.’  is  a  citation  of  4  ships  from  the  quarter  of  K.,’  Nu.  2424, 
which  explains  the  use  of  both  words  here.  The  allusion  is 
pregnant,  for  we  read  on  in  Balaam:  They  shall  humble  Ashur 
(■ i.e .,  Syria),  and  shall  humble  Eber  (Abar-naharaim),  and  he 
(Antiochus !)  shall  be  unto  destruction.’  The  striking  scene  of 
the  arrogant  Greek’s  personal  meeting  with  Rome’s  representa¬ 
tive  is  told  at  length  by  Polybius,  xxix,  27,  transcribed  by  Livy, 
xlv,  12;  a  tr.  by  Mahaffy,  p.  339.  Popilius  presented  to  him  the 
written  letter  from  the  Senate  peremptorily  forbidding  his  war 
against  Philometor.  The  king  tried  to  hedge.  Whereupon  “Po¬ 
pilius  did  a  thing  which  was  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  over¬ 
bearing  and  insolent.  Having  a  vine-stick  in  his  hand,  he  drew 
a  circle  around  Antiochus  with  it,  and  ordered  him  to  give  his 
answer  to  the  letter  before  he  stepped  out  of  it.  [Appian,  Syr. 
66,  cites  as  the  Roman’s  actual  words,  ivravOa  (3ov\evovJ  ‘de¬ 
cide  there.’]  The  king  was  taken  aback  by  the  haughty  pro¬ 
ceeding.  After  a  brief  interval  of  embarrassed  silence,  he  replied 
that  he  would  do  whatever  the  Romans  demanded.  .  .  .  He 
withdrew  his  army  into  Syria,  in  high  dudgeon  indeed  and 
groaning  in  spirit  (/ Sapvvofievw ;  }iev  tc.  orevcw)”  ‘Disheart¬ 
ened’  (Bev.,  JV  ‘cowed’)  is  the  usual  Heb.  mng.  of  HKD;  Behr., 
Mar.,  Cha.  prefer,  with  ®,  the  Syr.  mng.  ‘threaten.’ 
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30a.  D to  D"X  13  1X3]  This  mng.  of  3  nu  is  found  by  some  in  v.24, 
and  correcting  the  text,  in  v.10;  the  phrase  is  prob.  a  forced  correspon¬ 
dence  with  3JJ3  N3  v.29.  'a  is  adjectival;  also  mss  o«ro.  There  is  no 
need  with  JDMich.,  Orient.  Bibliothek ,  4,  39,  Winckler,  Altor.  Borsch. 
2,  422,  to  emend  to  on’X  ‘ambassadors.’  (&  ^cjouaiv  'Pwpioccoi  x. 
e^waouatv  (as  rt.  *«')  gcutov,  a  correct  historical  midrash.  For  the  last 
two  words  0  01  exxopeu6;isvoi  (rt.  NS")  Ktxioi.  Hipp.  29815  has  a 
paraphrase  which  looks  like  an  independent  tr.,  efosXeuasTai  lv 
e^ooiouq  (=  D"S'3  ?);  cf.  a  similar  case  at  v.6.  0  tr.  'x  by  ‘camps,’ 
i.c.y  as  U  has  for '3 's  trieres  ct  Romani ,  where  et  appears  to 

be  secondary,  having  come  in  from  misunderstanding  of  Jer.’s  comm.; 
edd.  print  Trieres ;  equally  H  at  Nu.  24s4,  uenient  trieribus  de  Italia. — 
($  Ipi^ptpLTjaovTai  ocutw,  after  Aram,  use,  cf.  the  equation  of 
the  two  in  N.T.  Gr.  and  Syr.;  but  0  Tocxsivii>0T)ar£Tc«.  £>  13  as  from  nuj, 
percutictur. 

306-35.  The  persecution  of  the  Religion  and  the  resistance. 
306.  And  he  shall  (re)turn  and  rage  against  the  Holy  Covenant , 
and  he  shall  do;  and  he  shall  turn  and  have  regard  to  those  who 
abandon  the  Holy  Covenant.  31.  And  helpers  [Heb.  arms]  from 
him  shall  take  stand ,  and  they  shall  profane  the  Citadel-Sanctuary 
and  remove  the  Constant  (sacrifice)  and  set  up  the  Abomination  Ap¬ 
palling.  32.  And  those  who  act  wickedly  toward  the  Covenant  shall 
play  the  hypocrite  [2j  he  shall  make  profane ,  or,  pervert]  in  intrigue , 
but  the  people  that  know  their  God  shall  be  stout  and  do.  33.  And 
the  Learned  of  the  people  shall  teach  the  many.  And  they  shall  fall 
[lit.  stumble ,  as  so  inf.  ]  by  sword  and  by  flame,  by  captivity  and 
by  despoilment,  for  (some)  days.  34.  And  upon  their  falling  they 
shall  be  helped  with  a  little  help;  and  many  shall  join  themselves 
to  them  in  intrigue.  35.  And  some  of  the  wise  shall  fall,  for  refin¬ 
ing  among  them  and  purifying  and  cleansing — until  the  tune,  for 
the  term  is  yet  to  come. 

The  passage,  despite  its  prosaic  diction,  is  weighted  with 
tragic  feeling,  and  its  sentences  fall  into  phrases  of  ponderous 
measure.  306.  The  two  vbs.  Turn’  are  troublesome.  Offhand 
the  first  appears  to  be  parallel  to  the  use  in  v.28,  ‘return/  but 
the  second  cannot  have  this  mng.;  the  tr.  of  AV  RW  ‘shall 
even  return ’  (Dr.  ‘home  to  Antioch’)  as  a  repetition,  is  flat. 
Cf.  efforts  of  vLeng.  and  Ehr.  It  is  not  necessary  to  require  the 
identical  sense  in  a  repeated  Sem.  rt.,  which  may  be  polyse¬ 
mantic  within  a  breath;  cf.  the  play  in  Jer.  41,  ‘if  thou  wilt  turn 
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.  .  .  then  turn  unto  me.’  Or  the  vb.  may  suggest  the  king’s 
volatile  turning  hither  and  thither.  For  the  king’s  4 rage’  cf. 
Polybius’  account  of  his  indignation  upon  Popilius’  demand, 
and  the  report  in  2  Mac.  511  of  his  attack  upon  the  city,  t€07 ;- 
pL(DfjL€vos  ry  ^rvxV,  a  passion  however  attributed  to  another 
cause  than  the  Romans.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  came 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  second  war.  ‘Have  regard  for’:  the  same 
vb.  in  favorable  sense  at  v.37.  ‘Those  who  abandon  the  Holy 
Covenant’  are  the  TrapavopoL  of  1  Mac.  i11,  who  ‘removed  from 
the  Holy  Covenant,’  v.8;  cf.  Jub.  2316,  etc.  31.  The  word  trans¬ 
lated  ‘helpers,’  lit.  ‘arms,’  is  the  same  as  ‘forces’  at  vv.15- 22, 
but  a  change  in  the  gender  form  (here  masc.)  suggests  an  inten¬ 
tional  shift  of  denotation  to  individuals  (cf.  Is.  919,  Eze.  3117, 
but  in  both  cases  the  text  is  doubtful).  The  ref.  then  is  to  the 
lieutenants  who  executed  the  desecration.  ‘Take  stand’:  “TDy  = 
Dip,  a  many-sided  word  of  our  writer  (cf.  at  w.8- 14).  ‘The 
Citadel-Sanctuary’:  lit.  ‘the  c.,  the  s.’;  the  latter  word  = 
‘stronghold’  above,  e.g.y  v.10,  and  the  construction  the  same  as 
at  81,  ‘Shushan  the  fortress.’  The  temple  was  itself  a  fortress 
with  its  citadel  within  its  holy  area,  cf.  Neh.  28,  ‘the  gates  of 
the  citadel  (nVSn)  of  the  house’  (cf.  Neh.  72),  and  in  1  Ch. 
291-19  the  temple  is  simply  called  the  Birah ,  also  a  frequent 
designation  in  the  Talmud  (s.  Torrey,  Comp,  and  Hist.  Value 
of  Ezra-Neh.,  36).  We  have  explicit  ref.  to  the  destruction  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  in  x  Mac.  i31,  upon  which  follows 
the  account  of  the  building  of  a  new  and  lofty  Akra  in  the  City 
of  David  (i.e.y  the  Ophel  to  the  south  of  the  temple),  which 
dominated  the  temple  and  remained  in  possession  of  a  Syrian 
garrison  until  142  b.c.  (s.  Schiirer,  p.  198).  For  ‘the  Constant’ 
s.  at  811,  and  for  ‘the  Abomination  Appalling  (Ab.  of  Desola¬ 
tion),’  s.  at  927.  For  this  desecration  s.  1  Mac.  i54ff-,  2  Mac.  61  ff-. 
Acc.  to  the  former  it  took  place  on  Chislev  25  (in  December), 
E.  Sel.  145  =  168  b.c. 

32.  ‘Those  who  act  wickedly  toward  (in  re)  the  Covenant,’ 
JTH2  the  second  word  is  gen.  of  specification  (cf.  a  case 

at  v.20),  and  the  Hif.  intrans.  as  at  gb.  Junius  took  the  ppl.  as 
active,  damnantes  foedusy  then  Geier,  condemnantes  foedusy  Hitz., 
‘die  Verdammer’  (‘ Anklager ’) ;  and  Bev.,  ‘those  who  bring 
guilt  upon  the  Covenant,’  eft.  the  opposite  in  123,  '■p'HXD; 

and  so  Behr.,  Mar.,  Cha.  On  the  other  hand  cf.  m UT1 
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‘the  evil-doers  of  Judah/  Zad.  Frag.,  p.  20,  1.  26.  The  received 
interpretation  of  the  sing.  vb.  t/JFP  is  ‘he  shall  make  profane/ 
i.e.,  ‘make  hanef,7  although  otherwise  the  Hif.  =  simply  ‘to  pro¬ 
fane.’  The  tr.  ‘make  wicked  men  profane’  is  somewhat  absurd, 
alleviated  however  by  Bev.’s  suggestion  to  tr.  r/3JT  ‘make 
apostates  of,’  RW  ‘pervert/  after  a  Syr.  use  of  the  rt.  The 
renegades  proceeded  from  technical  wickedness  to  apostasy. 
But  the  tr.  adopted  above  follows  a  clew  of  U,  impii  in  legem 
simulabunt ,  with  a  pertinent  comment  in  Jer.’s  comm.  This 
mng.  of  simulate  Jer.  must  have  obtained  directly  from  Jewish 
usage,  in  the  late  Jewish  sense  of  rpn  ‘hypocrite,  flatterer’  (it 

is  the  word  used  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Heb.  tr.  of  the  N.T.  for 
vTTOfcpLTrjs).  Along  with  U  the  other  VSS,  exc.  &,  have  the  pi. 
vb.,  which  is  followed  here,  and  so  JV  ‘shall  be  corrupt’  (!). 
If  the  sing,  of  Si  be  retained  we  can  obtain  an  equally  good 
sense  with  ‘he  shall  flatter  them  with  blandishments’;  but  the 
Jewish  use  is  to  be  followed  as  against  the  Syriac.  Those  who 
take  the  king  as  subj.  compare  the  promises  held  out  for  per¬ 
version,  e.g .,  to  Mattathias,  1  Mac.  218.  ‘Shall  be  stout  and 
do’  ( cf .  the  hendiadys  at  v.7)  is  a  faithful  description  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  Asidaeans;  cf.  1  Mac.  i60. 

33.  .‘The  learned’  =  123:  AEz.:  ‘the  Men  of  the  Mishna’; 
©  < rvveTO q  U  docti;  cf.  the  use  of  crweros  in  the  N.T.,  parallel 
with  cro^o?^  and  as  technical  term,  Acts  137.  Dereser,  Hitz. 
prefer  the  act.  sense  of  the  ppl.,  as  at  922;  but  the  sentence  then 
becomes  tautologous.  The  term  doubtless  represents  the  Asi- 
daeans,  D'TDPI  ‘the  Pious/  which  party  are  said  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  Judas  after  his  early  successes,  1  Mac. 
242,  although  not  permanently.  ‘The  many’:  as  at  123,  q.v. 
The  element  of  education  was  already  deeply  impressed  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  ‘  Stumble  ’ :  a  synonym  for  ‘  fall,’  ‘  be  destroyed  ’ ; 
cf.  v.19,  Jer.  615,  etc.;  it  has  not  here  the  moral  sense  of  cr/cava- 
Xi^ecrOat^  and  the  subj.  is  prob.  indefinite  (Hitz.),  not  particu¬ 
larly  ‘the  Learned’  or  ‘the  many.’  For  these  persecutions  cf. 
1  Mac.  i60ff>,  229ff-,  2  Mac.  65£f-,  and  the  following  martyr-stories, 
618fi-,  7.  ‘For  (some)  days’:  not  ‘many  days’  with  EW;  cf. 
827.  34.  ‘A  little  help’:  as  recognized  since  Porphyry,  the  heroic 
defence  made  by  Judas.  The  passage  is  the  only  direct  ref.  to 
that  contest  in  the  Heb.  O.T.,  barring  of  course  whatever 
passages,  Pss.,  etc.,  may  be  critically  assigned  to  this  age.  The 
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writer  is  not  a  Maccabsean  but  an  Asidaean,  for  he  looks  for  help 
to  God  alone;  cf.  the  challenge  of  the  three  Confessors,  317f-. 
The  ref.  is  valuable  for  dating  these  cc.  Judas  evidently  has 
gained  sufficient  success  to  win  over  many  adherents  of  doubt¬ 
ful  character,  who  ‘ attached  themselves 7  to  him  ‘in  intrigue ’ 
(i.e.y  ‘smoothly,  speciously/  the  same  word  as  at  w.21* 32).  But 
no  signal  victory  has  been  achieved.  As  every  revolution  must 
learn,  popular  following  depends  upon  success,  and  the  drastic 
punishments  inflicted  by  Judas  upon  renegade  Jews  forced  a 
time-serving  adhesion  of  many;  indeed,  the  honest  problems  of 
religious  politics  produced  a  bitter  factionalism,  so  that  there 
were  many  traitors,  true  and  alleged.  Cf.  i  Mac.  i14  ff*,  35- 8,  621ff- 
(a  citation  of  our  v.  in  v.21),  75ff-  (the  adhesion  of  the  Asidseans 
to  the  high  priest  Alcimus,  who  is  condemned  by  the  historian), 
824  (Judas  takes  vengeance  on  deserters).  35  reverts  to  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Learned,  and  the  plan  and  result  of  it  in  the 
divine  economy;  their  death  is  not  a  judgment  upon  them,  as 
in  the  earlier  theology,  but  a  means  of  testing  and  purification 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Cf.  123,  where  these  same  masktltm 
‘shall  justify  the  many/  with  reminiscence  of  Is.  5311.  Their 
death  will  be  the  testing-stone  of  their  fellows,  for  elimination 
of  the  faithless,  for  heartening  of  the  faithful.  The  v.  is  the 
earliest  expression  of  the  thought  that  ‘  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church/  Three  metaphors  are  used  for  this 
purging  process:  ‘to  refine/  or  ‘test/  as  of  the  smelting  of 
metals;  ‘to  sift ?  (cf.  Am.  9s),  as  of  wheat;  ‘to  scour/  or  ‘whiten/ 
the  word  used  in  NHeb.  for  cleansing  and  polishing  vessels,  in¬ 
struments,  etc.,  also  of  clothing  ( e.g .,  A evKaivetv  Rev.  714).  The 
three  vbs.  recur  1210.  Cf.  Rev.  318,  ‘I  counsel  thee  to  buy  gold 
purified  in  the  fire  and  white  clothing/  For  the  final  clauses  cf. 
w.24, 27. 


306.  'jip']  The  clause  was  rendered  by  Aq.  acc.  to  Jer.,  cogitabit 
id  deseratur  pactum  sanctuarii ,  i.e.  (s.  Field),  Aq.  read  ary  infin. — 31. 
D'jnr]  Above  mjnr,  construed  there  as  masc.,  vv.15- 22,  and  s.  at  v.6; 
for  the  gender  s.  Albrecht,  ‘Das  Geschlecht  d.  hebr.  Worter/  ZATW 
1896,  74,  and  Kon.,  Syn.,  p.  165.  For  a  poss.  difference  in  signification 
of  gender  forms  cf.  rrnxaa  v.15  ‘a  fortified  city/  and  onxac  v.24 
‘citadels/  0  cxep(xaTa,  corrected  by  Orp  and  Lu.  to  ^paxfove?;  Orc 
the  two  in  doublet. — nyon  enpon]  (S  0  It  as  const,  relation;  (S  t. 
96^011  for  'on,  as  rt.  — uru]  =  rt.  dw. — dd^d  ppon]  For  the 
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varr.  s.  at  927;  here  0  its  peculiar  pSIXu-ypia  rj^avtapilvov.  See  Note  on 
Text  of  0  at  end  of  c.  9. — 32.  'JPBHd]  The  Hif.  in  this  operative  sense 
as  at  1210.  (&  as  though  '~\2. — ppn'>]  See  Comm.  <5  puavouaiv;  0 
(B  al.)  lx££ouatv  =  21  A  ‘win  over/  erroneously  A  35  106  al.  e£a£.,  al. 
axa£.  For  notes  on  Arab,  hanif,  ‘pious/  s.  Wellhausen,  Arab.  Heiden- 
tum ,  207  jf.y  and  for  the  Jewish  sense  as  ‘hypocrite/  etc.,  Griinbaum, 
ZDMG  23,  635;  42,  54.  &  alone  here  has  sing.,  a^m  ‘shall  condemn’ — 
textual  error  for  *pru.- — nipSn]  =  mpSpSn  vv.21- S4;  cf.  <S  Iv 

axXrjpo)  Xaw,  error  for  Iv  xX^poSoaujc,  cf.  vv.21- 34. — 33.  O'an*?  irad  S 
Aramaizing  sign  of  acc.;  also  v.35. — nanSa]  <g  xaXaiwGiqaovTat  Iv  auTfj, 
as  though  na  nSa. — D'D'  nraa]  One  ed.  nraa,  and  so  as  rel.  const. 
<&  0  U;  mss  and  many  edd.  +  a>a-t  (s.  de  R.);  + ‘1000.’  05  + at  end 

xTf]Xt8(o0Y)a£Tac,  var.  for  xaXatwO.  ? — 34.  mjp]  (5  auva^oucrtv,  error, 
by  attraction  to  foil,  vb.,  for  auvtaxtaouatv  (?). — 35.  [<g  =  'ky&\ 

— ona]  Comm,  differ  as  to  ref.:  whether  to  indef.  ‘people/  ‘among 
them’  (Dr.),  or  as  obj.  ‘them’  (Bev.,  Behr.);  or  with  ref.  to  ‘the 
learned/  ‘unter  ihnen’  (?),  so  Mar.  Cha.  prefers  the  passives  of 
<§,  but  these  have  prob.  been  induced  by  1210. — 15^]  =  Hif.  pSnS; 
Hitz.,  al.  correct  to  Piel,  but  LHeb.  uses  both  stems  with  this  mng.; 
cf.  Kamp.  0  tou  dhuoxaXu^Oijvat,  evident  error  for  dxoXeuxaaOijvai,  cf. 
1210  IxXeuxavac,  as  Lu.  here.  &  found  rt.  pa  and  om.  "naS. — yp  ny  *iy] 
0  ewq  xatpou  xlpaq,  i.e.,  xlpa?  as  indeclinable;  s.  at  v.40. 

36-39.  The  king’s  consummate  arrogance  toward  God,  the 
gods  and  men.  36.  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  own 
will;  and  he  shall  exalt  and  magnify  himself  against  every  god , 
and  shall  speak  monstrous  things  against  the  God  of  gods.  And 
he  shall  prosper  until  the  Wrath  is  accomplished ,  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  is  made.  37.  And  the  gods  of  his  fathers  he  shall  not 
regard ,  nor  the  Darling  of  women ,  yea ,  no  god  shall  he  regard ,  for 
against  all  shall  he  magnify  himself;  38.  but  the  God  of  Fortresses 
shall  he  honor  in  place  thereof ,  yea,  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew 
not  shall  he  honor  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  and 
costly  things.  39.  And  he  shall  make  for  defenders  [M  fortifica¬ 
tions]  of  fortresses  a-people-of  [iU  with]  a  foreign  god;  whom  he 
will  recognize ,  he  shall  increase  his  honor ,  and  he  shall  make  them 
ride  over  the  many ,  arid  the  land  he  shall  divide  in  fief  [lit.  for  a 
price]. 

This  obscure  passage  throws  novel  side-lights  upon  Antiochus’ 
religious  history.  To  be  a  god  was  no  new  claim  for  the  Orien¬ 
talized  Hellenes,  from  Alexander  down.  Antiochus  II  was  pos¬ 
thumously  entitled  ‘  Theos  ’ ;  and  compare  the  earlier  story  of  the 
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deified  Darius,  c.  6.  But  Epiphanes  took  his  godhead  very  seri¬ 
ously.  He  was  the  first  to  assume  ‘Theos’  on  his  coins,  and  the 
addition  of  ‘  Manifest 9  (practically  4  incarnate  ’)  indicated  his 
self-identification  with  Deity,  he  was  not  merely  a  god  like  his 
forebears.  The  ever-increasing  obsession  of  godhead  appears 
from  the  sequence  of  his  coins.  See  Babelon,  Les  rois  de  Syrie 
(Catalogue  of  coins  in  the  Paris  National  Library,  1891),  pp. 
xcii  seg.  (cited  by  Dr.).  The  portrait  is  finally  approximated  to 
the  features  of  Zeus  Olympios.  For  light  on  the  god  ‘his  fathers 
knew  not/  Nestle  ( Marg .,  42)  has  called  attention  to  the  same 
work  of  Babelon,  p.  xlviii,  who  notes  (as  Nestle  says,  ‘ohne 
Ahnung  unserer  Danielstelle’)  that  Apollo  (the  historic  deity 
of  the  dynasty)  seated  upon  the  Cyprian  omphalos  disappeared 
almost  entirely  from  the  Seleucide  coinage  after  the  reign  of 
Epiphanes,  being  replaced  by  Zeus.  This  replacement  of  gods, 
so  contrary  to  antique  sentiment  ( cf .  Jer.  211),  may  suffice  to 
explain  our  writer’s  bitterness.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
document  was  not  inspired  by  first-hand  news  from  Antioch  but 
by  provincial  reports,  and  it  is  primarily  valuable  for  this  reflex 
of  popular  opinion.  Yet  we  may  find  in  it  a  possible  allusion 
to  the  alleged  edict  of  Antiochus  in  1  Mac.  i4lff-,  that  all  his 
kingdom  should  be  one  people,  one  religion,  otherwise  unsup¬ 
ported  except  for  Jos.’s  datum  that  he  introduced  the  cult  of 
Zeus  Xenios  on  Mount  Gerizim.  See  E.  Bevan,  ‘A  Note  on 
Ant.  Epiph./  Journ.  of  Hell .  Studies ,  20  (1900),  27  jf.,  and  his 
chap,  xxiv,  ‘Antiochus  the  God  Manifest.’ 

The  epithet  ‘God  of  Fortresses/  v.38,  apparently  title  of  the 
new  god  the  king  came  to  worship,  is  entirely  obscure.  ©  U 
transliterated  the  second  noun,  Maozin ,  i.e.,  as  n.pr.,  and  this 
may  be  implied  by  the  disjunctive  accent  in  (but  the  prep,  h 
for  the  acc.  implies  a  definite  obj.,  ‘ the-god-of-M.’).  Jeph., 
etymologizing  D'TJJD,  thought  of  el-‘Uzza,  and  so  Aph.  Syr., 
with  the  epithet  KPTJJ,  prob.  of  the  Syrian  ‘Aziz;  and  so  A 
and  Sa.  the  same  adj.  Grot,  suggested  Mars,  the  war  god;  and 
so  forth.  The  identification  with  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (a  citadel 
god)  to  whom  Antiochus  erected  a  great  image  at  Antioch  (Livy, 
xli,  20),  has  been  maintained  by  Dereser,  Hav.,  vLeng.  E. 
Bevan  suggests,  p.  150,  n.  1,  the  goddess  Roma,  “the  goddess 
having,  of  course,  as  her  emblem,  a  mural  crown  ” 

Also  ‘  the  Darling  (desire)  of  women/  v.37,  has  been  variously 
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interpreted  (s.  Pole,  Hav.).  JDMich.,  followed  by  Gesenius, 
Hav.,  al .,  came  on  the  right  track  in  the  identification  with 
Nanai-Anaitis-Astarte-Mylitta,  goddess  of  women  and  their 
passions.  And  Hav.  has  ingeniously  corrected  a  word  in  Aph. 
Syr.  (rdg.  NNI  for  KNI),  showing  that  he  found  here  the  god¬ 
dess  Nanai.  But  Ew.’s  identification  with  Tammuz-Adonis  has 
now,  since  Bev.,  come  to  be  generally  adopted.  C/.  Eze.  814  for 
a  description  of  this  passionate  cult  of  women.  The  actual 
phrase  may  be  illustrated  from  Hipp.,  Ref  tit.  haer .,  v,  9,  who 
cites  as  Syrian  epithet  for  Adonis  TpnrodrjTos  Thrice-desired 5 
(I)r.).  May  we  think  of  some  attempt  of  the  king  to  control 
or  suppress  that  lascivious  cult,  in  line  with  his  unification  of 
religion  ?  For  often  aesthetes,  such  as  he  was,  join  forces  with  the 
religious  against  the  absurd  and  barbarous.  We  may  compare 
the  attempt  to  abolish  the  worship  of  Isis  from  Rome  in  the 
next  century. 

In  general  ‘  the  lack  of  regard  for  any  god 5  may  be  summarily 
explained  from  the  king’s  many  despoliations  of  temples;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxxi,  4,  10,  “he  robbed  most  of  the  temples.”  E.  Bevan 
would  find  in  this  objective  the  practical  reason  for  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  divinity,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  profits  of  religion. 

36.  ‘The  king,’  the  fascination  of  the  writer,  now  stands 
alone  upon  the  stage.  ‘According  to  his  will’:  so  of  the  other 
‘Greats/  84  and  n3  (Alexander),  n16  (Antiochus  III).  For 
‘exalt  himself5  cf.  5s3,  of  Belshazzar,  ‘against  the  Lord  of 
Heaven5;  and  for  ‘magnify  himself,5  Is.  io15,  a  description  of 
Assyria.  For  ‘the  God  of  gods5  s.  at  247;  the  One  God  of  the 
Jews,  but  there  is  latent  sympathy  for  ‘the  Unknown  God5  of 
Paganism,  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  In  general  cf.  the  elegy  over  the 
king  of  Babylon,  Is.  14  (of  which  city  Antiochus  was  sovereign). 
‘Monstrous  things5  (Bev.):  the  same  ad j .-noun  as  adv.  at  824 
(also  of  Antiochus),  where  also  ‘he  shall  prosper5;  and  for  the 
divine  ‘Wrath5  s.  at  819.  The  final  clause  is  repeated  from 
926- 27 ;  the  Heb.  pf.  is  that  of  certainty.  37.  The  word  for  ‘dar¬ 
ling  =  desire5  appears  at  w.8- 38,  the  ‘costly5  things  or  vessels, 
i.e.,  the  sumptuous  works  of  art  donated  to  the  gods,  and  a 
cognate  word  in  the  address  to  Dan.  as  ‘dear  man,5  9s3,  io11- 19. 
38.  ‘In  his  place5  (lit.):  indefinite  relation,  prob.  referring  to 
‘all,5  v.37;  in  view  of  the  same  phrase  w.7-  n- 21  not  super  basi 
sua  (as,  e.g.,  Ex.  3018  of  the  laver),  with  some  early  Prot.  comm. 
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(cf.  AVmg),  and  vLeng.,  ‘on  its  pedestal/  thinking  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

39.  Hitz.’s  emendation  of  ffi,  reading  Qy  ‘ people 7  for 

4 with/  has  been  adopted  above,  in  company  with  Mein.,  Bev., 
Behr.,  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha.,  Lamb.,  Ehr.  Further  clarification  can 
be  obtained  byrepointing  the  word  ‘  fortifications  7  in  ^  (*H$>2£ 

for  'HX2D,  following  a  gratuitous  suggestion  by  Kamp.,  eft . 

Is.  2210),  and  so  =  ‘ those  who  block  up/  i.c.,  ‘defenders7  (Mar. 
offhand,  ‘Besatzungen7).  The  ref.  is  then  to  that  prime  scandal 
to  Jewish  feelings,  the  heathen  garrison,  ‘  people  of  a  strange 
god7  (‘a  sinful  people/  1  Mac.  i34)  in  the  new  Akra  (s.  at  v.31). 
This  was  a  deliberate  and  effective  insult  to  their  religion;  cf., 
c.g.,  1  Mac.  1436,  the  ‘  citadel  out  of  which  they  issued  and  pol¬ 
luted  all  things  round  about  the  sanctuary  and  did  great  hurt 
to  its  purity.7  Porphyry  is  the  first  to  have  made  this  identifi¬ 
cation:  faciei  hacc  omnia  ut  muniat  arcem  Ierusalcm.  The  text  of 
fit  may  best  be  represented  by  JV,  but  the  allusions  are  totally 
obscure.  There  follows  a  statement  of  the  honors  and  posses¬ 
sions  that  accrued  to  the  king’s  mercenaries  and  favorites;  cf. 
1  Mac.  336,  of  Antiochus7  plans  at  the  sending  of  Lysias,  That 
he  should  make  strangers  (prob.  orig.  ^2)  dwell  in  all 
their  coasts,  and  should  divide  their  land  to  them  by  lot/  cf. 
Am.  717.  At  the  end  ‘in  fief/  lit.  ‘for  a  price/  i.e.,  by  fc\7]povx(a: 
the  land  was  not  so  much  sold  as  given  in  return  for  services 
or  rental.  Erroneously  B  gratuito  =  (§  ck  Scopeav y  ©  iv  ScopoLs, 
except  so  far  as  these  terms  may  be  technical  for  the  royal 
bounty.  We  are  in  general  in  the  dark  how  the  Sem.  rendered 
customary  Gr.  legal  terminology. 


36.  "I^sn]  Om.  by  ©  =  HI,  then  supplied,  e.g .,  B  after  ^coOifjaeTai 
(al.  in  other  positions);  entered  in  duplicate  here  by  Lu. — aanm]  (6 
xapopYta0TjasTc«,  the  same  tr.  IIos.  i214<15>. — B'Sx  Sx  S71]  ©  (B  26  89 
130  =  HI)  om. — mxSw]  N.b.  (£  efcXXa  ‘novel/  etc. — nnryj  nsinj  vj] 
<5  ©  paraphrase;  Lu.  doublet  [cuvTeXe'.av]  y..  axovSrjv,  cf.  g27. — 37. 
'•"iVx  T]  B  62  ext  xavxbs  Geou,  error  for  ixi  xivTag  0eo6s  =  HI  in 
omnes  dcos ,  cf.  inf.  exl  xav  0e6v  (for  xav  here  s.  at  616(15));  05  also  Oeou?, 
but  Aq.  (acc.  to  Jer.),  05s  Ge6v,  and  so  B>  B;  cf.  nSx  v.38. — man  Sy] 
B  al.  IxtOupuqc  x.t.X.,  prob.  haplog.  for  exl  ext0.  =  Q  Lu.  al.  U  for  the 
sentence,  ct  erit  in  concupiscentiis  feminarum,  i.e .,  avoiding  continuance 
of  the  negation;  Jer.  deliberately  contrasts  (6’s  tr.,  and  proceeds  to  paint 
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a  highly  colored  picture  of  Ant.’s  concupiscence. — nV?x  S3  Syi]  3MSS 
Ken.,  (S  Lu.  om. — 38.  d'tj?d  nSx]  (g  here  inexplicable;  ©  transliterates, 
=  H  Maozin ;  Aq.  Gebv  xpaTratw^aroiv  (acc.  to  Field  also  glossed  to  230, 
not  in  HP).  Jer.  does  not  further  commit  himself  as  to  the  mng.,  but 
ridicules  Porphyry  for  identifying  it  with  Modin,  the  home  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  transliteration  in  ©  If  caused  the  word  to  be  generally 
taken  as  n.pr.  of  a  god,  and  in  general  provoked  interminable  discus¬ 
sion,  cf.  Pole;  dEnv.  makes  it  surrogate  for  'Pwpnrj  =  *  force’  (!). — 
*133']  (&  xtvfjasc,  error  for  Ttpnrjast  ? — 39.  D'ii7D]  ©  x (cf.  at 

w. io* 21  • 38)  =  Sym.  confugiorum ,  as  with  primary  mng.  of  nj?.  Jer. 
cites  ©  as  a  get  haec  ut  muniat  praesidiis  cum  deo  alieno  (?),  and  so  ren¬ 
ders,  faciet  ut  muniat  Maozin ,  etc.  (&  for  the  sentence,  xotiqaet  xoXewv 

x.  eiq  bxupopia  faxupbv  i^ec,  where  xoX.  is  gloss  to  lax. — °>!]  Cf. 

13J  Sx  Dt.  3212,  and,  for  emendation  to  D2*  °>J  BSir  33  (3b)3. — non 

Kt.,  TO'  KLr.,  mss.;  Mich.  *i'3n  Kt.  and  I£r.]  There  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  Kt.  and  Kr.  The  syntax  of  the  clauses  .  .  .  ntrx 
T33  is  variously  analyzed,  cf.  EW ;  best  with  Ehr.  to  keep  the  same 
subj.  in  both  vbs.  and  with  iS  implied  in  the  apodosis.  B  A  106  om. 
Ton  n^x;  al.  =  (&  ou  lav  Ixtyvtp,  often  in  corrupt  form,  e.  g.,  Q.  H 
relates  ntrx  to  niSx,  and  adds  et  [multiplicauit]  with  ©.  goes  its  own 
way  in  the  v. 

40-45.  The  last  great  effort  of  Antiochus,  then  his  end.  40. 
And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  butt  with 
him  ;  and  the  king  of  the  North  shall  storm  against  him  with  chariots 
and  horsemen  and  many  ships ,  and  he  shall  come  into  lands  and 
shall  overflow  and  pass  on.  41.  And  he  shall  come  into  the  De¬ 
lightsome  Land  and  myriads  [fH  many]  shall  fall.  But  there  shall 
be  delivered  from  his  hand  Edom  and  Moab  and  the  remnant  [8j 
chief  ]  of  the  Bne-Ammon.  42.  A nd  he  shall  lay  his  hand  on  lands, 
and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape.  43.  And  he  shall  master 
the  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  costly  things  of  Egypt ; 
and  Libya  and  Ethiopia  shall  be  at  his  heel.  44.  But  tidings  shall 
alarm  him  from  the  East  and  the  North,  and  he  shall  go  out  in 
great  fury ,  to  destroy  and  annihilate  mayiy.  45.  And  he  shall 
plant  the  tents  of  his  pavilion  between  the  Sea  and  the  Holy  Mount 
of  Delight.  And  he  shall  come  at  last  to  his  end ,  and  none  to  help 
him. 

For  the  varieties  of  interpretation  of  this  passage  we  may 
aptly  quote  Bev.  (p.  198):  “With  regard  to  these  verses  there 
are,  as  we  have  seen  [p.  162],  three  rival  hypotheses,  viz.,  (1) 
that  they  relate  historical  facts  which  took  place  after  those  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  i.e.,  after  the  year  168  b.c.,  (2)  that  they  give 
a  general  sketch  of  the  course  of  events  from  about  171  b.c.  to 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  (3)  that  they  describe,  not  real  facts, 
but  merely  the  expectation  of  the  author.”  To  these  should  be 
added  (4)  the  view  maintained  since  Jer.,  that  the  end  of  Anti¬ 
christ  is  portrayed  here.  The  second  theory  is  based  on  the 
allegation  of  a  fourth  Egyptian  war  attributed  by  Jer.  to  Por¬ 
phyry;  as  we  have  seen  above  (note  to  int.  to  w.21-45),  this  view 
is  now  wholly  discountenanced  by  historians,  however  we  may 
explain  Porphyry’s  datum  or  the  way  in  which  Jer.  came  to 
make  the  attribution  (s.  Dr.’s  excellent  note  introductory  to 
this  passage).  The  present  writer  agrees  with  the  great  majority 
of  recent  comm. — many  of  them  of  most  conservative  tendency, 
e.g.,  Hav.,  dEnv.,  who  would  find  in  the  passage  an  accurate 
forecast  of  Antiochus’  death — in  regarding  the  passage  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  king’s  catastrophic  end.  But  it  cannot,  with 
those  conservative  theologians,  be  taken  in  any  way  as  an  exact 
prophecy  of  the  actual  events  of  his  ruin.  The  alleged  final  vic¬ 
torious  war  with  Egypt,  including  the  conquest  of  the  Cyrenaica 
and  Ethiopia,  in  face  of  the  power  of  Rome  and  the  silence  of 
secular  history,  is  absolutely  imaginary.  All  attempts  to  place 
the  scene  of  the  king’s  actual  death  as  accurately  foretold  in 
v.45  are  based  on  misunderstandings,  of  long  inheritance.  The 
boastful  threats  of  the  fearful  man  after  his  expulsion  from 
Egypt  'm  B-c-  laid  the  basis  of  expectation  of  his  return 
thither,  but  with  little  understanding  of  the  new  factor  Rome, 
which  had  entered  the  stage  of  the  Orient;  he  is  to  have  his 
heartful  of  triumph  over  Egypt  and  many  lands,  but  God’s 
vindication  against  him  is  to  be  made  by  his  overthrow  f  be¬ 
tween  the  Sea  and  Jerusalem/  v.45,  i.e.,  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  he 
prepares  to  march  against  the  Holy  City.  For  it  was  on  this 
holy  stage  that  apocalypse  ever  depicted  the  breaking  down  of 
all  Antitheistic  power;  so  of  Gog,  Eze.  394;  also  Joel  4(3)2, 
Zech.  142,  En.  566fT*,  9013ff-,  Rev.  209.1  However,  this  inaccuracy 

1  The  location  ‘between  the  Sea  and  the  Holy  Mount  ’  for  the  final  progress  against 
the  latter  might  best  be  taken  for  the  route  up  from  Ptolemais  (not  Joppa)  inland; 
this  would  have  passed  by  the  commanding  fortress  of  Megiddo  (‘the  plain  of  Me¬ 
giddo  ’  acc.  to  2  Ch.  35s2,  and  &  and  A  tr.  muK  v.45  by  ‘  plain  ’),  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  our  prophecy  with  the  many  historic  crucial  events  at  Megiddo  may  have 
produced  the  theme  of  Armageddon,  Rev.  1616.  Is  there  any  association  of  ideas 
in  the  name  of  Campus  legionis,  the  modern  Lejjun,  hard  by  Megiddo? 
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of  the  prophetic  forecast  is  of  extreme  value  to  the  critic;  our 
book  must  have  been  composed  well  before  the  tyrant’s  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  essence  of  the  prophecy  was  strangely 
justified  by  Antiochus’  miserable  death. 

40.  ‘At  the  time  of  the  end’:  cf .  vv.27-  35,  and  inf.  v.45,  ‘his 
end.’  ‘Butt  with  him’  (reciprocal  vb.):  the  figure  as  in  84;  and 
for  ‘storm’  cf.  Jon.  i11,  Hab.  314.  Has  ‘many’  been  dislodged 
from  orig.  ‘many  [lands]’?  The  figure  of  overflowing  is  as  at 
v.10.  41.  For  ‘the  Delightsome  Land’  s.  at  v.16.  ‘Myriads’  is 
a  correction  of  one  vowel  point  in  fR,  which  reads  ‘many,’  fern., 
sc.  ‘lands’  (?).  The  exemption  of  the  lands  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Judaea  is  entirely  obscure,  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up 
by  the  usual  appeal  to  the  fact  that  those  peoples  were  hostile 
to  the  nationalistic  revival  under  Judas  (n.b.  his  wars  against 
Edom  and  Ammon,  1  Mac.  5lff-),  and  so,  ipso  facto ,  exempt.  It 
must  be  some  local  allusion  whose  significance  escapes  us,  un¬ 
less  we  regard  it  as  a  later  insertion.  Jer.’s  comment,  “illuc 
sancti  ad  deserta  confugiunt,”  has  in  mind  prob.  the  flight  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church  to  Pella.  For  nvwS1  ‘chief’  is  read 
here  jYHKtf  ‘remnant,’  with  jj,  and  so  GB  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha., 
Ehr.,  Lamb.;  the  former  cannot  be  explained  by  appeal  to  Nu. 
2420,  Am.  61,  etc.;  cf.  ‘the  remnant  of  Edom,’  Am.  912,  etc.  42. 
‘Lay  his  hand  upon’:  as  at  Ex.  2210(8),  Est.  87.  The  mask  is 
thrown  off  with  the  naming  of  Egypt;  for  its  earlier  occurrence 
s.  at  v.8.  43.  ‘Deposits’  *0030  (Aram,  rt.),  lit.  ‘hidden 

things,’  i.e.y  ‘treasures.’  As  treasures  were  always  ‘hidden’  in 
the  ground  ( e.g.y  Mt.  1344),  or  in  safe  places  like  temples,  we 
may  render  the  word  technically  by  ‘deposits.’  ‘Libya  and 
Ethiopia’:  the  nouns  are  grammatically  pis.,  but  such  pis.  are 
designations  of  the  peoples  as  a  whole,  cf.  D\Tw^£  =  ‘Philistia.’ 
The  two  lands,  the  Cyrenaica,  a  possession  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  Ethiopia,  represent  the  extremes  of  the  traditional  empire 
of  Egypt,  the  whole  of  which  shall  be  conquered.  ‘At  his  heel’: 
lit.  ‘steps’;  cf.  ‘at  his  feet,’  e.g.,  Ju.  410,  i.e.y  ‘in  his  train,’  as 
subjects.  44.  ‘Tidings’  or  ‘rumors,’  i.e.}  news,  ‘from  the  East 
and  the  North  ’:  i.e .,  in  contrast' to  Egypt,  the  South.  Antiochus’ 
last  year  was  actually  spent  in  campaigning  against  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Armenia  and  the  Parthians;  these  were  the  three  strate¬ 
gic  points  of  the  compass  for  his  empire.  ‘Alarm’:  the  same  vb. 
in  the  Aram.,  42(5),  etc.  The  two  infins.  at  the  end  are  found 
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paired,  but  in  reverse  order,  at  2  Ch.  2023;  in  both  passages  the 
rt.  haram ,  primarily  of  religious  4 ban’  and  so  destruction,  is 
used  in  an  entirely  secular  sense.  45.  ‘The  tents  of  his  pa¬ 
vilion’:  the  last  word,  appeden,  is  of  Pers.  origin,  apadana ,  and 
came  in  through  the  Akkad.;  s.  literature  in  GB,  and  add  Schef- 
telowitz,  Arisches  im  AT ,  1901,  79,  Tisdall,  JQR  2,  370.  Acc. 
to  Maspero,  Passing  of  the  Empires ,  741,  it  meant  the  hall  of 
honor.  The  word  taken  along  with  ‘tents’  must  signify  here  the 
royal  pavilion,  a  mng.  supported  by  Targ.  to  Jer.  4310  (Dr.), 
where  it  tr.  the  obscure  Heb.  generally  recognized  as 

‘baldachin,’  s.  Lexx.,  esp.  Kdn.,  Hwb.  Of  the  VSS  Aq.  and 
Sym.  alone  approximated  the  mng.,  the  others  transliterated 
and  then  their  texts  fell  into  error.  Hav.  cites  Polyaenus’  de¬ 
scription  ( Strategica ,  iv,  3,  24)  of  Alexander’s  great  audience 
pavilion  in  India.  ‘Sea’  (so  RW):  Heb.  ‘seas’  (AV  JV),  i.e., 
pi.  of  extension,  so  in  poetry,  e.g .,  Ju.  517,  Dt.  3319.  The  word  in 
all  these  places  anarthrous,  =  ‘the  Sea.’  ‘The  Holy  Mount  of 
Delight,’  Heb.,  ‘mount  of  delight  of  holiness’:  combination  of 
the  name  for  the  land  as  above,  e.g.,  v.41,  and  the  freq.  ‘mount 
of  holiness,’  e.g.,  Ps.  26;  for  such  a  series  of  constructs  cf.  Is.  281. 
One  of  the  usual  Heb.  expressions  for  ‘between’  is  used  here, 
lit.  ‘between  the  sea(s)  to  the  mountain,’  rightly  rendered  by 
(&  S>;  but  0  tr.,  ‘between  the  seas,  at  (efc)  the  mount,’  and  U, 
following  prob.  the  suggestion  of  a  Gr.  rdg.  eVq  tr.,  inter  maria , 
super  montem;  this  tradition  was  followed  by  GV,  ‘zwischen 
zwei  Meeren,  um  den  .  .  .  Berg,’  and  AV,  ‘between  the  seas 
in  the  .  .  .  mountain.’  This  current  ‘between  the  seas’  has 
originated  many  curiosities  of  interpretation:  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Dead  Sea  (Jer.);  the  two  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  (Por¬ 
phyry);  the  Euxine  and  Persian  Gulf  (Calv.);  the  Caspian  and 
Persian  Gulf  (Hav.);  etc.;  dEnv.  explains  from  the  Bab.  ter¬ 
minology  of  ‘the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Sea,’  and  understands 
the  centre  of  the  Oriental  empire.  These  latter  interpretations, 
of  course,  seek  identification  with  the  actual  scene  of  Antiochus’ 
death  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  and  then  generate  the  absurdity  of  a 
Jew  calling  a  heathen  temple  ‘Holy  Mount  of  Delight,’  as  Bev. 
observes.  ‘At  last  to  (ly)  his  end’  =  ‘bis  zu  seinem  Ende’:  cf. 
the  catastrophic  end  foreseen  for  Antiochus  at  825. 

40.  yp  n;*^]  0  h  v.ol tpou  xdpaTi  ‘at  the  end  of  time’;  but  cf.  v.35. — 
fa]  G&  0  etasXeujsTai,  B  49  106  130  -aovTac. — fp-’]  ©  auvrptyst;  Lu. 
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pref.  doublet  Iv  t£>  xaTaxXtiaei. — 41.  oxn  pua]  <g  here  elq  t. 

[jlou. — Point  nia*l  =  Neh.  710,  with  Sym.,  de  Wette,  al.,  cf. 
nwai  v.12.  ©  as  masc.,  xoXXoi',  <£  correctly  fem.  xoXXod.  But  the 
passage  x.  xoXXac'  .  .  .  (v.42)  y<x(aiq  is  a  Hexaplaric  insertion;  the 
omission  is  due  to  homoiotel.  of  ^xn  y-ma  and  nur'JO.  This  insertion 
is  not  from  ©,  and  in  view  of  Jer.’s  note,  “multas  autem  corruere, 
iuxta  Aquilam,  uel  urbes,  uel  regiones,  uel  provincias  intellige,”  we  may 
assume  that  the  inset  was  taken  from  Aq.;  n.b.  the  archaizing  yafa tq. 

‘many’  =  B  multae ,  also  edd.  multi. — 42.  mint*]  @  as  sing.;  i.e.,  the 
subj.  as  Antichrist? — 43.  'JDDd]  Rt.f;  mng.  bidden’  is  supported  from 
later  Jewish  use  =  ©  t.  dcxoxpuipocq.  &  11  properly  interpret  as  thesauri , 
s.  Comm.;  there  is  no  reason,  on  basis  of  Syr.  mng.  ‘lie  in  ambush,’  to 
correct  to  'jDtDD  with  Kau.,  Aramaismen ,  40,  BDB.  (5  tou  t6xou  = 
ddd  as  DpD. — vnyxoa]  (&  is  closest  to  ev  tw  ox^tp  ocutou;  njnip, 
i.e.,  rdg.  mya;  ©  sv  t.  Bxupcopuzatv  ocutwv,  rdg.  vnxaca,  with  the 
pron.  pluralized  after  syntactical  alignment  of  ‘Libyans  and  Ethio¬ 
pians’  with  ‘Egypt’;  B  paraphrases  with  another  interpretation,  per 
Libyam  quoque  et  Eihiopiam  transibit. — 44.  inSna']  All  ©  mss  exc.  V 
have  the  doublet  axouBod  ||  Tapa^ouaiv;  for  ax.  =  s.  ©  235,  etc. — 
©  texts,  e£  ccvoctoX&v  x.  dtxb  ^oppa,  but  33  49  62  87  90  91  228  om.  axo. 
— (g  -f*  [£V  6upui)  laxupw]  x.  pofjupai'qc. — annnS]  ©  om.,  Orp-  c  Lu.  4* 
xat  tou  cfcvaOspurui'aac. — 45.  y®']  yv:  of  pitching  a  tent,  Is.  5116,  i.e., 
the  ‘implanting’  of  tent-stakes,  cf.  Ecc.  1211  of  driving  a  nail;  otherwise 
ntM  is  used. — ims  Ken.  iShn,  and  so  all  VSS  exc.  Aq.,  Sym. — 
(g  tots  =  idn  or  piN.  ©  ’EtfocBccvto,  without  gramm.  construc¬ 
tion,  given  construction  by  Lu.,  evqjaBavo)  =  ev  <LaBavw;  V  130  £9’ 
’ABavtp,  etc.  Jer.  gives  as  Aq.’s  tr.,  et  plantabit  tabernaculum  prae- 
torii  sui  in  A^eBvo)  (al.  AxsBvw),  on  which  Field  remarks  that  two 
versions  of  Aq.  appear  to  have  been  compounded.  B  follows  Aq., 
Apedno  ( Apadno ).  Sym.  has  toO  txxoaTaafou  ocutou.  &  lost?  NnnNzi  ‘in  a 
level  country’;  i.e.,  as  pea,  ‘in  a  field,’  and  so  A;  on  this  correspon¬ 
dence  between  and  A  s.  Gehman,  p.  338. — O'D']  &  as  sing. — anp  'is  nn] 
B  super  montem  inclytum  et  sanctum  follows  Aq.;  &  for  tsnp  tax  ‘and 
will  keep  (*w)  his  sanctuary,’  which  Aph.  Syr.  naturally  interprets, 
“God  will  preserve  his  temple  against  Antiochus.” — 1  xp  (g  &pa  (  = 

r\y)  TX}q  auvTeXs  (aq  afoou;  &  ‘[shall  come]  the  time  [pp]  of  his  end’;  © 
sox;  [i£pouq  auTou,  ‘to  his  destiny,’  and  so  ptipoq  =  nxp  242. 

NOTE  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  C.  11. 

There  appears  to  be  an  utter  lack  of  allusion  to  this  chap,  in  early  Jewish 
and  Christian  literature.  And  subsequently  the  Jewish  comm,  with  their 
characteristic  lack  of  historical  sense  make  the  chap,  a  phantasmagoria  of 
fanciful  allusions,  among  which  appear  pell-mell  Rome,  Ishmael,  the  Hasmo- 
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naeans,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  etc.  Jephet  alone  exhibits  somewhat  of  an  his¬ 
toric  continuity,  concluding  with  the  theme  of  God’s  overthrow  of  Islam.1 
The  comm,  of  the  Eastern  Churches  go  early  astray  in  the  historical  rib- 
work  of  the  chap.  Hipp.  takes  up  his  exegesis  of  it  at  iv,  41;  in  c.  42  he 
interprets  vv.3  ff-  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  then  comes  the  story  of  the 
Maccabees.  By  c.  46  he  has  reached  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas,  with 
citation  of  1  Mac.  n1Iff-.  With  c.  48  =  our  vv.36ff-  enters  Antichrist. 

But  two  early  commentators,  unlike  Hipp.  and  Jer.  and  most  of  their 
successors,  pursue  an  entirely  historical  exegesis  of  the  whole  chapter,  both 
interpreting  it  from  the  Macc.  history.  Aphrem  (his  rubrics  are  carried 
over  into  &  only  as  far  as  v.12)  finds  in  v.6  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  daughter 
of  Antiochus  III.  The  rest  of  the  chap,  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Anti¬ 
ochus  IV,  and  the  conclusion  is  interpreted  of  the  latter’s  death.  Poly- 
chronius  pushes  the  history  still  farther  forward.  At  vv.5ff'  he  sees  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Alexander  Balas  over  Demetrius  I,  150  b.c.,  and  his  marriage  with 
Philometor’s  daughter  (yet  noting  here  Porphyry’s  view  that  Berenice’s 
marriage  is  meant).  The  history  is  continued  with  the  wars  of  Trypho 
against  the  Jews,  and  his  master  Antiochus  VI  is  identified  with  the  tyrant 
of  the  rest  of  the  chap. 

Western  scholarship  has  been  delivered  from  the  vagaries  of  apocalyptic 
exegesis  through  the  mediation  of  Jerome.  Porphyry,  the  heathen  commen¬ 
tator  of  Dan.,  in  his  argument  against  the  Christian  interpretation  of  Dan. 
as  a  Messianic  prophecy,  had  given  a  detailed  historical  interpretation  of 
c.  11,  proving  step  by  step  that  it  is  veiled  history  culminating  with  the 
Macc.  period,  and  hence  logically  the  earlier  cc.  must  be  similarly  inter¬ 
preted.  He  has  many  characteristics  of  an  ingenious  modern  scholar,  as 
when  he  identifies  Maozin  with  Modin  the  home  of  Maccabees,  or  Ephedano 
with  a  place  between  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  the  scene  of  Antiochus’ 
actual  death.  Jer.  honestly  allowed  himself  to  follow  his  reprobated  oppo¬ 
nent’s  excellent  historical  criticism,  only  parting  company  with  him  at  v.21, 
when  for  him  the  Antichrist  appears.  But  he  continues  what  is  one  of  the 
greatest  services  contributed  by  any  Patristic  comm,  in  still  presenting  in 
parallel  Porphyry’s  adverse  views,  so  that  Western  scholarship  has  been  in 
general  committed  to  a  sane  exegesis  of  the  chap.  Cath.  theologians  them¬ 
selves  have  divided  in  part  as  between  Jer.  and  Porphyry,  some  treating 
the  whole  of  vv.21  ff-  as  referring  to  Antichrist,  others  introducing  this  figure 
only  at  v.36,  in  this  respect  following  Theodt.  (s.  Knab.,  p.  320).  Chrysostom, 
however,  found  the  Antichrist  throughout  the  chap.  (. Adv .  Jud.y  v,  7  =  PG 
48,  894). 

1  Jeph.  possesses  the  same  tradition  for  the  location  of  the  appeden,  v.45,  as  we  find 
in  Jer.  The  latter  remarks:  “nostri  ...  sic  exponunt  .  .  .  ut  figat  tabernaculum 
suum  in  Apedno  iuxta  Nicopolim.  .  .  .  Deinde  se  erigens  usque  ad  montem  Oliueti 
Ierosolymarum  regio  ascenditur”  (hence  the  ‘seas’  are  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Dead  Sea).  And  so  Jeph.,  “it  is  thought  that  he  will  pitch  his  tents  at  'Amwas  four 
parasangs  from  Jerusalem.” 
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The  early  Prot.  comm,  followed  the  leads  offered  by  Jer.,  some  finding  the 
Antichrist  at  v.21,  others  accepting  Porphyry’s  historical  exegesis  to  a  later 
point  in  the  chap.  A  subdivision  appears  in  this  class,  of  those  who  find  the 
Antichrist  introduced  first  at  v.36,  e.g .,  Geier,  CBMich.;  much  later  Klief. 
proposed  that  his  first  appearance  is  at  v.40. 

Later  the  historical,  as  against  the  apocalyptic,  interpretation  of  this 
final  section,  vv.40ff-,  advanced  more  and  more  to  the  fore,  both  with  the 
conservatives  and  the  radical  theologians.  The  latter,  e.g ,  Bert.,  found  a 
vaticinium  ex  eventu  and  generally  the  Fourth  (or  Third)  Egyptian  War; 
vLeng.  was  the  first  to  reject  this  hypothesis,  descended  from  Jer.’s  pres¬ 
entation  of  Porphyry,  and  he  regarded  the  passage  as  a  general  summary 
of  events,  such  as  occurs  in  vv22  ff*  Of  the  conservative  theologians  some 
found  a  true  and  exact  prediction  of  Antiochus’  end,  including  a  Fourth 
war,  so  Hav.  (e.g.,  v.  sup.  at  v.45),  Stu.,  dEnv.,  Knab.;  but  Kran.,  denying 
this  war  and  confessing  the  vagueness  of  detail  in  prophecy,  insisted  only 
on  the  truth  of  the  chief  objective  of  the  prediction.  Withal  the  ancient 
theme  of  Antiochus  as  type  of  Antichrist  was  still  woven  in  by  some  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  an  historical  exegesis,  e.g.,  Knab.,  p.  315. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  theologically  minded,  who  recognized  that 
their  interpretations  of  cc.  2.  7-9  were  logically  involved,  found  still  in  this 
chap,  a  symbolic  prophecy  of  the  conflict  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  World, 
with  only  occasional  and  indistinct  prefigurations  of  secular  events,  the 
whole  culminating  in  the  prospect  of  the  Antichrist;  so,  e.g.,  Keil,  and 
apparently  Pusey,  who  however  does  not  particularly  treat  this  chap. 
One  conservative  scholar,  Zock.,  bravely  found  his  way  out  by  the  unique 
position  that  exact  historical  data  in  the  chap,  are  due  to  interpolations  by 
4 a  revision  in  the  time  of  Ant.  Epiph.,  by  a  pious  apocalyptic  investigator’ 
(Int.,  §1,  p.  4,  n.  2).  Zock.’s  theory  has  been  continued  by  Wright  in  his 
Daniel,  cc.  8-10.  Wright’s  position  is  heartily  indorsed  by  Boutflower,  In 
and  Around  the  Book  of  Daniel ,  5  f. 

The  current  view  of  recent  comm,  is  that  with  v.40  begins  a  prediction 
of  the  future,  the  Maccabsean  author  leaving  the  ground  of  past  history  at 
the  point  where  he  stands  and  forecasting  the  end  of  the  tyrant.  This  is 
the  position  of  Mein.,  Bev.,  Behr.,  Pr.,  Dr.,  Mar.,  Cha.,  Lamb.  The  mod¬ 
ern  consensus  is  thereiore  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  historical  exegesis 
of  the  chap,  as  introduced  by  Porphyry,  with  the  exception  that  vv.40  ff- 
are  a  necessarily  vague  prediction  of  events  subsequent  to  168  b.c.,  after 
the  manner  of  much  of  O.T.  prophecy  and  apocalyptic. 

C.  12,  1-3.  The  final  triumph  of  the  Righteous.  1.  And  at 
that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  Great  Prince  who  stands  hy 
the  sons  of  thy  people.  And  it  shall  be  a  time  of  distress ,  such  as 
has  not  been  brought  to  pass  since  there  was  a  nation  until  that 
time.  But  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered ,  every  one 
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found  written  in  the  Book .  2.  many  of  those  who  sleep  in 
the  ground  of  dust  shall  awake ,  some  to  everlasting  life ,  and  some 
to  reproach,  to  everlasting  abhorrence. 

3,  And  the  Wise  shall  shine  like  the  sheen  of  the  sky: 

And  they  who  set  the  many  right  like  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever. 

The  end  of  the  godless  tyrant  must  have  its  positive  foil  in 
the  bliss  of  the  righteous;  so  the  elder  apocalypses  concluded, 
e.g.j  Eze.  38-39,  Joel  4(3).  Those  prospected  the  future  re¬ 
deemed  Israel  of  earth  living  free  of  enemies  and  of  the  curses 
of  earth  ( e.g .,  Is.  4);  death  was  generally  accepted  in  a  common- 
sense  spirit  as  inevitable,  at  the  best  a  long  life  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  (c.  Is.  6520f-).  But  a  new  factor  had  entered  now.  The 
righteous  had  been  martyred  for  the  Religion  of  the  One  God, 
and  what  was  their  meed?  The  growing  individualism  of  the 
age,  marked  in  the  piety  of  saints  and  the  heroism  of  the  Macc. 
minority,  stung  by  the  sense  of  lack  of  equity  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  demanded  the  personal  vindication  of  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  the  Religion.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  was  the  precipitate  of  the  problem;  and  these  vv.  are 
“the  earliest  passage  where  the  belief  is  unambiguously  set 
forth”  (Bev.).  From  the  time  of  the  Maccaboean  struggle  that 
belief  entered  to  become  one  of  the  few  chief  dogmas  of  Judaism. 

The  doctrine  as  expressed  here  has  its  marked  features  and 
limitations.  Acc.  to  v.1  the  living  who  are  entered  in  the  divine 
Register  of  those  whose  ‘  citizenship  is  in  heaven’  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  present  distress.  As  for  those  who  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  (v.2)  some,  only,  will  be  raised  up,  and  of  them 
two  classes:  these,  the  righteous,  to  everlasting  life  (the  first 
occurrence  of  the  term  in  the  Bible),  and  those,  evidently  the 
arch-sinners,  to  everlasting  reproach,  i.e .,  for  their  own  shame 
and  the  moral  satisfaction  of  the  righteous.  The  rest,  who  were 
neither  good  nor  bad,  with  whom  divine  justice  had  satisfied 
itself,  are  ignored,  left  in  the  shades.  And,  v.3,  from  the  righteous 
a  higher  order  is  distinguished,  The  Wise/  who  knew  and  prac¬ 
tised  the  doctrine  of  the  Religion  and  who  by  their  instruction 
and  discipline  were  able  to  ‘set  right’  or  ‘make  righteous’  the 
mass  of  the  community,  ‘the  many’;  these  are  to  shine  with 
brilliance  like  the  stars.  Further,  whether  the  conditions  of  these 
blest  ones  is  secular  or  celestial,  we  are  not  told.  The  boon  of 
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this  bliss  is  given  to  the  seer  himself  as  the  climax  of  the  bk., 
v.13. 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  general  s.  above,  Int., 
§20,  and  such  authorities  as  Volz,  Jiid.  Esch .,  §§26  jf.,  Bousset, 
Rel.  d.  Jud.,  308  jf.,  Charles,  Critical  History  of  the  Future  Life , 
cc.  3-5,  the  O.T.  and  N.T.  Theologies,  etc.  Volz,  p.  12,  with¬ 
out  any  convincing  reason  regards  these  w.  as  constituting  by 
themselves  ‘a  little  apocalypse/  V.2  is  cited  Pss.  of  Solomon  316, 
and  Test .  Levi  io8  with  the  development  that  ‘all  men  shall  rise/ 

1.  For  Michael  s.  c.  10;  here  with  the  title  ‘great  prince/  i.e., 
later  ‘archangel/  ‘Stand  by’  or  ‘over’:  as  in  Eng.  idiom  of  pro¬ 
tection,  cf.  Est.  811,  916.  ‘Time  of  distress’  is  cited  from  Jer.  307. 
‘Such  as  never  was,’  etc.:  cf.  Ex.  918,  Joel  22  (n\HJ  as  here), 
cited  Mt.  2431  =  Mk.  1319.  ‘In  the  Book’:  i.e .,  the  register  of 
citizens  enrolled  for  the  eternal  life.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
idea  of  the  book  God  keeps  of  the  names  of  Israel  in  this  world; 
cf.  Ps.  6929  (28)  and  Ex.  3232.  The  present  idea  is  anticipated  by 
Is.  42,  ‘those  who  are  written  unto  life’  in  the  glorified  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  So  in  En.  473  (where  s.  Cha.’s  note),  etc.,  and  freq.  in  the 
N.T.,  e.g.,  Phil.  43,  Rev.  3s;  s.  note  on  the  heavenly  ‘books’  at 
710  and  Bousset,  pp.  295  ff.  2.  ‘Those  who  sleep’:  this  tender 
term  is  continued  in  the  N.T.,  Jn.  n11,  Acts  760,  1  Th.  510  (a 
reminiscence  of  our  passage).  ‘Dust’  is  the  element  of  the 
grave,  cf.  Job.  2011,  Ps.  2229,  the  natural  place  of  man’s  ultimate 
return,  ‘for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return,’ 
Gen.  320.  The  collocation  of  the  words  ‘ground  of  dust’  has 
troubled  translators  since  (§;  it  may  be  noted  that  has  in 
later  Heb.  the  sense  of  hyle ,  matter.  The  otherwise  unused  word 
for  ‘abhorrence’  is  cited  from  Is.  6624,  where  there  is  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  eternal  pains  of  the  damned  in  a  Gehenna.  3. 
‘The  wise’:  as  at  n35;  Baba  b.  8b  cites  the  term  here  as  applying 
to  the  teachers  of  Israel.  For  the  ‘sheen’  of  the  sky  cf.  its 
‘clarity/  Ex.  2410.  There  is  the  incipient  idea  of  the  transcen¬ 
dent  conditions  of  the  blest,  ‘a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.’ 
‘Who  set  the  many  right/  EW  ‘that  turn  (the)  many  to  right¬ 
eousness’:  with  the  Hif.  of  pl¥,  but  not  in  its  customary  legal 
sense  of  ‘declaring  innocent’;  the  present  text  of  Is.  5311  may 
be  compared,  ‘by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  Servant  (?) 
make  the  many  righteous/  of  which  our  v.  is  reminiscent.  Bev. 
aptly  quotes  P.  Aboth ,  v.  26.  27,  which  depends  upon  our  pas- 
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sage:  “ Whosoever  makes  the  many  righteous  (Jewish  rotH  = 
Bibl.  sin  prevails  not  over  him;  and  whosoever  makes 

the  many  to  sin,  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  repentance  [n.b. 
many  parallels  in  the  N.T.].  Moses  was  righteous  and  made 
the  many  righteous,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  many  de¬ 
pended  upon  him.”  ‘The  many’  (=  n33),  as  Taylor  remarks 
ad  loc .,  are  practically  the  community,  the  public;  cf.  Rom.  515 
ol  7to\\ol.  Volz’s  suggestion  (p.  12)  that  the  ref.  is  to  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  value  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs  is  not  impossible. 
The  theme  of  these  glorified  saints  shining  like  the  stars  is  taken 
up  in  En.  39b  43,  1042,  Wis.  37,  Mt.  1343  (‘the  righteous  shall 
shine  as  the  sun’),  etc. 

1.  (§  xapeXeuaeTat  =  nap;  233  dvaxwp^sTat. — ny  nrvrn]  (& 

exetvt)  t)  ^pipoc  =  ryn  im. — mx]  @  GXtyews  GXups;  Orp  Q*  +  8mss 
om.  0X(4^*  Is  this  a  back-reading  from  Mt.  2421  =  Mk.  1319?  Cf. 
also  the  citation  in  1  Mac.  9s7. — nrt'nj]  For  the  same  Nif.  s.  21,  827. — 
uj]  <S  om.  ©  Xa6?  +  (B  35  106)  Iv  Tf)  yf ),  al.  (exc.  62)  +  Ixl  t.  y^s; 
the  latter  form  of  plus  in  the  citation  Rev.  1618;  is  our  plus  a  back- 
reading? — nyai]  B  +  5MSS  om.  the  conj. — eSm]  (5  u^coGriaeTac,  error 
for  acoGYjjexai  =  @. — nsdjh]  ©  om. — 2.  For  the  prolonged  e  s. 

Barth,  Nb.,  §5,  c.  d;  cf.  711,  214,  q.v. — nsy  ncix]  <S  ev  T<p  xXaTsc, 

t.  yfjg,  ©  sv  yfjc;  x^[xaTt,  i.e.,  with  reversed  construction  =  R  in  terrae 
puluere  =  EW.  S.  note  by  Bev.  for  a  possible  nonx  ‘cairns/  eft.  Ps. 
4912. — niDnnS]  &  a  doublet  correcting  an  error,  6vec8cqxov  ||  Staaxo- 
p£v. — pxm1?]  =  Is.  6624.  R  for  0  brj  'nS  id  uideant  (=  pan*1?)  semper. 
— 3.  In  ©,  B  Xip-^oucjiv,  al.  exX.,  after  the  citation  Mt.  1343. — nnr ] 
(&  cpwazripeq,  cf.  Arab,  zuhara  =  Venus. — vni'D]  ©  as  though  'P'™?; 

misread  D'ann 'd,  as  though  nan  R  qui  ad  iustitiam  erndiunt 

multos. 

4.  Final  injunction  to  seal  the  Book.  And  thou ,  Daniel ,  shut 
up  the  words ,  and  seal  the  book ,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end,  (while) 
many  shall  rim  to  and  fro  that  knowledge  may  increase.  For  ‘  clos¬ 
ing  up  the  words’  cf.  ‘closing  up  the  vision/  826.  For  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  ‘sealing’  cf.  Is.  2911.  The  opposite  injunction  is  given, 
Rev.  2210,  but  there  the  consummation  is  immediate.  By  ‘the 
book’  is  evidently  meant  the  whole  book.  ‘The  time  of  the 
end’:  as  at  827,  n35;  i.e.,  the  climax  of  the  Antiochian  crisis. 
‘Run  to  and  fro/  etc.:  the  passage  is  best  explained  as  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  well-known  Scripture,  Am.  812:  ‘they  shall  wander 
from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  north  to  the  east;  they  shall  run 
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to  and  fro  (the  same  vb.  as  here)  to  seek  the  word  of  Yiiwh, 
but  shall  not  find  it’;  so  Ra.  interprets  by  simply  citing  Am. 
The  parallel  interprets  the  clause ‘  that  knowledge  may  increase  ’ ; 
it  is  all  a  vain  search  until  the  Book  is  published.  This  sense  of 
‘wandering’  has  been  accepted  by  some  early  Prot.  comm., 
vLeng.,  al.j  but  with  the  sense  that  'knowledge’  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  as  vain  or  false  opinions  (Mon- 
tanus).  The  most  common  interpretation  is  that  given  by  Jer., 
who  tr.  the  vb.  by  pcrtransibunt ,  and  comments,  “id  est,  per- 
current ;  solemus  enim  dicerc,  percurri  librum,  pertransiui  his¬ 
torians.”  So  indeed  Jeph.,  also  Geier,  et  al .,  and  still  a  prevalent 
view,  e.g.,  dEnv.,  Knab.,  Mein.,  Pr.,  Mar.  (‘durchforschen’). 
But  there  is  no  support  for  this  meaning  of  the  vb.,  the  parallel 
adduced,  Zech.  410,  =  2  Ch.  i69,  of  Yhwh’s  eyes  ‘going  to  and 
fro  through  the  earth,’  having  the  sense  fixed  by  the  subject. 
Hav.,  after  and  Calv.,  explains:  only  to  those  who  seek  is  the 
grace  given  to  look  into  God’s  mysteries;  but  again  the  vb. 
does  not  mean  'seek.’  Behr.  and  Bev.  have  suggested  emenda¬ 
tions.  V.b  is  best  understood  as  dependent,  as  in  the  tr. 

4.  anam]  ©  Xofous,  B  Xoi'xous;  a  similar  error  at  n14. — 'mu”]  © 
e<i>q  BiSa^Gwatv  (?);  (6  av  dcxopiavouaiv,  suggesting  to  Behr.  the 
vb.  mir,  ‘abtrunnig  werden/  but  (6  had  our  vb. — njnn  nann]  =  ©  R. 
(5  xXyjcOa  y)  Yfj  dcSoda?,  prob.  a  doublet,  yi)  =  njnK,  dSixia?  =  rpn. 
The  latter  is  accepted  by  Bev.  in  place  of  njnn,  ‘many  shall  be  the 
calamities,’  aptly  citing  1  Mac.  i9  exXf,0uvav  y.axa  £v  yfj  as  a  prob. 
quotation  of  the  orig.  ITeb. 

EPILOGUE  125-13. 

The  Vision  was  properly  finished  by  the  command  to  'seal 
the  Book’  v.4.  This  epilogue  is  therefore  a  supplement,  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  has  induced  Barton  to  regard  it  as  a  later  addition 
to  the  bk.;  on  this  criticism  s.  Mar.  here.  Two  motifs  give 
authentication  to  this  appendix:  (1)  The  anxious  inquiry  of  the 
seer  as  to  the  time  of  the  end,  on  which  the  Vision  had  given  no 
information;  (2)  the  personal  promise  to  the  seer  of  his  own 
fortunate  lot  in  the  future  ( cf .  a  similar  promise  to  Baruch, 
Jer.  45);  with  this  personal  touch  the  bk.  quietly  but  dramati¬ 
cally  ends. 

5-7.  The  celestial  colloquy  as  to  the  end.  5.  And  I  Daniel 
looked ,  and  lo ,  two  others  standing ,  the  one  at  this  side  of  the  bank 
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of  the  stream ,  and  the  other  at  that  side  of  the  hank  of  the  stream. 
6.  And  one  (of  them)  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen ,  who  was 
beside  the  waters  of  the  stream :  How  long  until  the  end  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  ?  7.  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  who  was  beside  the 
waters  of  the  stream ,  as  he  lifted  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left 
unto  heaven  and  swore:  By  Him  who  liveth  forever ,  it  is  for  a 
time ,  times ,  and  a  half ;  and  when  an  end  is  made  to  breaking  in 
pieces  the  power  of  the  Holy  People ,  all  these  things  shall  have  end. 

5.  Two  angelic  persons  are  introduced  in  the  final  solemn 
scene.  One  of  them  puts  the  question  as  to  the  end,  the  query 
in  the  seer’s  heart  which  he  dares  not  to  utter.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  man  in  linen,  the  personage  in  io5ff-,  i.e.,  Gabriel.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  S13  two  persons  appear  on  the  scene,  and  likewise  in 
Zech.  i7fL,  25(1)  ff-  there  is  a  duplication  of  such  men.  Bev.  in¬ 
geniously  explains  the  two  as  witnesses  to  the  oath  in  v.7.  6. 
The  subj.  of  ‘said’  is  unexpressed,  it  must  be  one  of  the  two; 
(g  et  al.  with  a  slight  change  of  itj  have  ‘I  said/  but  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  disowned  by  critics.  The  locality  is  still  that  of  the  river¬ 
side,  as  at  io4.  The  word  ‘stream’  is  the  word  which  elsewhere 
denotes  the  Nile,  or  in  the  pi.  its  arms,  except  at  Is.  3321  (a 
Mesopotamian  scene)  and  Job  2810,  where,  if  correct,  it  must 
mean  the  galleries  of  a  mine;  it  poss.  appears  in  the  Talmud  as 
‘canal.’  ‘Marvels’:  a  cognate  form  of  the  rt.  is  used  of  the 
‘awful’  actions  and  language  of  Antiochus  at  824,  n35.  The 
query  ‘how  long’  is  the  same  as  at  813,  where  however  the  answer 
is  in  terms  of  the  2,300  matin  and  vesper  oblations  (=  1,150 
days);  here,  v.7,  it  is  in  the  terms  of  727,  with  the  Heb.  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Aram,  there;  i.e.,  three  and  a  half  years.  For  ‘rais¬ 
ing  the  hand’  at  the  oath  cf.  Gen.  1422,  Dt.  3240;  the  two  hands 
give  fullest  asseveration.  The  oath  ‘by  him  who  liveth  forever5 
reappears  in  Rev.  io6,  in  citation  after  0.  It  corresponds  to  the 
usual  ‘as  Yhwh  liveth.5  7.  The  final  sentence  is  difficult.  Bev., 
followed  by  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha.,  Ehr.,  proposes  to  follow  the  order 
of  <S,  exchanging  ‘power5  (lit.  ‘hand’)  with  the  preceding  word 
(inf.),  which  is  then  read  as  a  ppl.  (^£j),  and  so,  ‘the 

power  of  the  smasher  of  the  Holy  People/  i.e.,  Antiochus.  But 
the  transposition  of  nouns  in  st.  const,  is  a  common  exegetical 
device  in  the  Grr.  Behr.  accepts  the  simpler  change  of  to 
the  ppl.,  ‘him  who  breaks  the  power.’  It  is  best  to  remain  by 
the  text  of  Sj,  which  is  intentionally  obscure  diction.  For  ‘hand’ 
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=  ‘power’  cf.  Dt.  32s6,  Jos.  820,  Is.  282,  etc.;  so  here  Ra.  Some 
take  it  as  mng.  ‘part’  (cf.  Gen.  4724),  so  Bert.,  Mein.,  al.,  follow¬ 
ing  Grot,  in  seeing  a  ref.  to  the  dispersion  (p3J)  of  the  Jews 
out  of  Judaea  at  this  time  (1  Mac.  523,  etc.).  But  the  end  re¬ 
mains  out  until  almost  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  not  of  a 
part. 

5.  iN'n  nsi?1?  20]  (S  Lu.  om. — 6.  idsoi]  <g  Orc  Lu.  B  as  nox'i; 
‘and  they  said.’ — V^dd]  =  1  beside,’  so  Ehr.;  cf.  Is.  62. — nw^en]  Grr. 
expand. — At  end  of  v.  (&  Lu.  +  x.  6  xa0apiapi6<;  toutgjv. — 7.  (5  -j- 
[xoTcqxou]  ewq  xaipou  auvTeXefaq,  a  gloss  belonging  to  v.9. — oS'iyn  'nrq 
This  pointing  is  insisted  upon  (s.  Bar),  but  ’D  is  expected;  the  former 
should  mean  ‘by  eternity.’ — 'xm  DHjno  Cf.  the  Aram.  725. 

For  the  first  two  words  0  (B  22  26  62)  elq  xatpbv  xatpwv  (cf.  accents 
of  iH)  =  f£;  <£  Orp-  c  Lu.  xaipbv  xal  xaipotig  =  B. — oy  T  yw  nA:» 
n*?«  Sd  nrSan  enp]  V.  sup.  Hitz.  proposes  but  an  active  inf. 

can  be  used  in  pass,  sense;  Pr.,  (£  i)  auvreXefa  x£lP^>v  d^iaeoyq 
Xaou  aylov  x.  auvTeXsaGTjaovTac  tz&ytcc  tocutoc.  ©  ev  tw  auvTeXeaOijvat 
Btaaxopxia{i6v  yvtocrovTat  (oy  T  as  i?T;  om.  'n  'p)  xivxa  Tauxa;  Orp-  c 
suppl.  lacuna,  +  xetpbs  (Aom.)  Xaou  ^ytacrpi^vou  (ayfou);  Lu.  has  in¬ 
dependent  tr.  of  the  omitted  'n  'p  =  aytov  (also  aytot)  x.  auvreXe- 
a0TjaovTac,  and  Lu.  texts  conflate  this  with  Or.’s  rdg.  &  B  take  = 
nxs  ‘deliver’  (cf.  (&  d^iceioq). 

8-13.  The  seer  inquires  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  age;  he 
is  given  an  answer  prospecting  a  time  of  purification  and  the 
personal  assurance  of  bliss  in  the  resurrection.  8.  And  I  heard , 
hut  I  could  not  understand.  Then  said  I :  My  lord ,  what  shall 
be  the  conclusion  of  these  things ?  9.  And  he  said:  Go ,  Daniel ,  for 
the  words  are  shut  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end.  10.  M any 
shall  become  purified  and  cleansed  and  refined;  and  the  wicked 
shall  do  wickedly.  And  none  of  the  wicked  shall  understand ;  but 
the  Wise  shall  understand.  [Interpolation.  11.  Arid  from  the 
time  that  the  Constant  (sacrifice)  is  taken  away  and  the  Abomina¬ 
tion-Appalling  set  up  are  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days . 
12.  Happy  is  he  that  waiteth  that  he  may  attain  to  the  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  days.  ]  13.  But  do  thou  go  [ISj  +  to 
the  end],  and  thou  shall  rest,  and  shall  rise  for  thy  lot  at  the  end 
of  the  days. 

8.  ‘The  conclusion’:  EW  ‘the  latter  end/  distinguishing 
JTHriK  ‘after  part’  from  pp  ‘end/  which  has  been  used  through 
the  vision.  It  is  the  word  in  the  technical  phrase  ‘the  latter 
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days/  e.g .,  228,  io14,  also  of  ‘posterity’  ii4.  The  phrase  signifies 
‘the  closing  stage’  of  the  present  trial  (Dr.).  For  the  seer’s 
anxiety  cf.  i  Pe.  i10.  9.  The  sense  is  that  the  revelation  is  now 
closed,  nothing  can  be  added  to  it.  But,  v.10,  there  follows  a 
practical  intimation  which  the  angel  is  justified  in  giving.  The 
last  act  in  the  drama  is  to  be  marked  by  the  purification  of  the 
saints  through  trial  and  temptation,  while  the  wicked  still  per¬ 
sist  in  their  wickedness;  cf.  Rev.  2211.  But  the  key  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  possessed  by  the  ‘intelligence’  of  the  Wise  {cf.  n35,  123). 
‘Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints’  Rev.  1310.  The 
three  vbs.  are  the  same  as  those  in  n35,  but  in  different  order. 
Despite  the  Hithp.  stem  of  the  first  two,  all  are  to  be  treated 
like  the  third  (Nif.)  as  passives  (so  AV)  rather  than  reflexives 
(RW  JV). 

11-12.  Cf.  8llff\  Gunkel’s  suggestion  {Schopfung  u.  Chaos , 
269),  accepted  by  Mar.,  Lohr,  Cha.,  Lamb.,  is  here  followed, 
that  the  two  vv.  are  successive  glosses  intended  to  prolong  the 
term  of  1,150  days  announced  at  814;  that  term  was  not  fulfilled 
and  these  glosses,  which  must  be  very  early,  successively  extend 
the  time  to  1,290  and  1,335  days.  For  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  assimilation  of  the  three  contradictory  figures  one  need  only 
glance  at  the  labors  of  comm,  at  this  point.  Gunkel’s  remarks 
give  pregnant  exegesis  of  these  supplements:  “In  diesen  Glossen 
ist  eine  ganze  Geschichte  niedergelegt :  Die  Zeit  der  Erfiillung 
verzog;  aber  der  Glaube  wankte  nicht.  .  .  .  Diese  beiden 
Glossen  sind  also  ein  Denkmal  der  Enttauschung  und  des  unwan- 
delbaren  Glaubens  der  maccabaischen  Zeit.”  12.  The  term  of 
1,335  days  appears  in  Ascension  of  Isaiah  412,  s.  Charles  ad  loc. 

‘  Happy  (with  JV  =  N.T.  fiafcdpio<;}  not  ‘  blessed  ’  with  AV  RW) 
is  he  that  waiteth’:  a  reminiscence  of  Is.  3018,  and  cited  Ja.  i12. 
‘Attaineth  to’:  i.e .,  experiences  the  consummation. 

13  is  a  final  word  of  assurance  to  the  seer;  cf.  2  Esd.  136,  148. 
iSj  ‘to  the  end’  is  of  doubtful  import.  It  has  been  interpreted 
‘to  await  the  end’  of  life  ( e.g.}  Dr.);  but  this  periphrasis  for 
death  is  rather  a  modernism;  or  eschatologically  (Behr.),  which 
is  preferable.  A  suggestion  from  W.  Robertson  Smith,  accepted 
by  Bev.,  Mar.,  is  followed  above:  that  pp^  has  been  inadver¬ 
tently  copied  in  here  after  ^  from  the  similar  combination  just 
below  pp^>  This  happy  suggestion  is  actually  supported 

by  the  orig.  text  of  (g  0;  s.  Note.  The  ‘rest’  is  that  of  the  grave, 
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as  Is.  572,  and  as  of  the  saints  cf.  Wis.  47,  Rev.  io13,  etc.  4 Rise/ 
rt.  =  Dip:  we  may  at  once  assume  this  technical  mng.  here, 
even  as  Dp  is  used  in  Syr.  and  Arab.  Briggs  also  insists  on 
this  mng.  in  Ps.  i5.  For  flot,  assignment ’  in  the  spiritual  sense 
cf.  Jer.  1325  =  ‘destiny’;  Mi.  25,  ‘lot  in  the  congregation  of 
Yhwh’;  Ps.  1 25s,  contrast  of  ‘the  lot  of  the  righteous’  with  the 
wicked;  Col.  i12,  ‘the  lot  of  the  saints  in  the  light.’ 

Finale:  “  So  the  best  end  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  Daniel  in  the  way  which  alone  is  possible 
in  this  second  half  where  Daniel  appears  in  the  first  person” 
(Behr.).  And  Stu.:  “An  assurance  full  of  comfort  to  him,  who 
was  now  very  far  advanced  in  life;  and  full  of  comfort  to  all 
who  walk  in  his  steps,  and  are  animated  by  his  spirit.” 

8.  n1?]  Bab  Q  +  9MSS  om. — The  nuance  of  the  impf.  should  be 
observed. — 'PN]  <g  ©  x6pce,  Orp  (62)  +  piou  {cf.  io16)  =  0  B. — 
nnn«  hd]  <£  (with  <£s)  at  xapa(3oXat  auTa(,  i.e.}  as  s. 

at  512. — 9.  "iDio]  0  elxev,  (&  Lu.  -f*  pioc  =  — fp  np  Pd  om.,  exc. 

ly  =  ewq  construed  as  conj.  with  the  vbs.  in  v.10;  it  appears  as  a  gloss 
at  v.7. — 10.  <S  om.  uaSrm  (so  also  A  Q*),  tr.  uns'  by  aYtas0G>atv 
(as  though  rt.  pnx?);  ©  mss,  exc.  B  Q  23  62c  Lu.,  add  aytaod.  as  a 
fourth  vb.  from  <S.  ©  treats  the  vbs.  as  subjunctives,  following  the 
error  in  <S;  but  Orp-  c  as  indicatives. — Vd]  B  26  130  om. — 11.  nyc]  = 
‘from  the  time  that/  as  Ps.  48. — nn1?]  *?  loosely  picks  up  the  prep,  idea 
in  nyc.  <S  eTotpiciaOY]  (exegetical)  BoOfjvai;  ©  BoGfjCTSTai;  Orp  Lu. 
BoGijvai;  Orc  revised  the  phrase  through  nnS  from  (£,  but  with  cor¬ 
ruption  of  dcxoaTaOfi  to  dcvaaTaOfj,  etc.  0  B  follow  ©  SoO^ae-rat,  B  dabunt 
abominationem  in  desolationem ,  cf.  n31. — 13.  fp1?  i°]  For  h  Behr.  eft. 
oVrtr1?  "|Sn,  wh  /n.  Orig.  ($  and  ©  om.;  Orp  etq  TiXog.  It  has  been 
introduced  supplementarily  with  a  paraphrase  (doubtless  in  (S  first, 
then  in  ©)  after  avaxauou:  Iti  y&p  etatv  rjpiipai  x.  &pat  ec<;  exxXTqpa) cuv 
auvTeX£(a<;;  this  has  induced  the  repetition  after  it  of  the  impv.  in  x. 
dvaxatiafl  in  (&  and  ©  texts  exc.  B.  (The  plus  was  known  to  Rev.,  n.b. 
611,  tva  xX^pGiOcoatv.)  The  actual  simple  text  of  orig.  ©  is  vouched  for 
by  Jer.,  who  cites  it  as,  tu  aniem  uade  ct  requiesce ,  which  is  supported 
by  Iren,  v,  34,  2,  et  tu  ueni  et  sta  in  sorte  tua  in  consummatione  dierum . 
-WnA]  (S  elq  t.  36£av  ctou  =  “iSuS  (Ehr.);  ©  et<;  t.  xX^p6v  aou,  6mss 
e.  t.  xatp6v  a.  =  &  par1?. 
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Aben  Ezra,  106. 

Abomination  of  Desolation,  388. 
Abrabanel,  106. 

Abydenus,  cited,  221. 
accusative  case,  position  of,  in  rela¬ 
tive  clause,  152. 

accusative  case,  survivals  of,  in 
Aram.,  175,  176,  271. 
adverbial  suffix  in  -a'ith  in  Aram., 
i45,  273. 

Abikar,  100,  136,  259. 

‘Ain-duk  mosaic,  11. 

Akra  at  Jerusalem,  457,  463. 
Alexander  the  Great,  61,  329/.,  348, 
425- 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  cited,  114, 194. 
alternative  readings,  135. 

‘Amwas,  469. 

Ancient  of  Days,  297. 

angel  in  Sem.  Paganism,  214. 

angels,  278,  306,  340,  370,  371  /. 

- flying,  370. 

Antichrist,  83,  398  /.,  469  /. 
Antiochian  text,  42,  45,  54/. 
Antiochus  III,  432  Jf. 

Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  59  /.,  291 
/•,  334,  349,  383,  446  /• 
Anti-Semitism,  80. 

Aphrem  Syrus,  107. 

Apocalyptic,  78  Jf.,  104. 
aposiopesis,  207. 

Aramaic,  Eastern  and  Western  dia¬ 
lects,  17,  20. 

Armageddon,  465. 
ascetic  practices,  see  piety. 
Asidaeans,  87,  458,  459. 

W-prayer,  275. 

asyndeton  in  Aram.,  138,  152,  204. 
Augustine,  31. 

Babylon,  243,  252. 
banquets,  royal,  250. 

Barnabas,  Ep.  of,  48. 
bath-kol ,  245. 

Bathos,  160. 

Belshazzar,  66  jf.,  249  Jf. 

3 1 


Belteshazzar,  123,  129. 

Berenice,  428. 

Berossus,  cited,  69,  77,  114,  136,  195. 
Books,  Divine,  297,  299,  418,  472. 

calendar  feasts,  31 1. 

Cambyses,  64. 

Cassiodorus,  31. 

Chaldaean  language,  120/.,  144. 
Chronicler  and  Daniel,  3. 

Chronicler,  Gr.  translation  of,  38. 
chryselephantine  art,  168. 
Chrysostom,  107. 

Church  as  object  of  prophecy,  192. 
citadel  of  the  Temple,  457. 

Clement,  I  Ep.,  48. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  47. 
Cleopatra  I,  434,  441. 
colossi,  186,  19  3/. 

Commodianus,  31. 

Constant  Oblation,  274,  336,  343, 
37i* 

construct  case  with  double  regimen, 
127. 

Coptic  influence  in  Cod.  Alex.,  38, 52. 
cumulative  expression,  126,  371. 
Cyprian,  31,  32,  44. 

Cyrus,  405. 

Daniel,  name,  2,  128. 

- as  Prophet,  4/.,  105. 

Darius,  63,  268. 

Darius  III,  423. 
dedication  festivals,  197. 

Demotic  Chronicle,  77. 
determinism  in  Jewish  theology,  83. 
Diadochi,  kingdoms  of,  332. 

Dintir,  300. 

double  pointing  in  fH,  329,  353. 
doublets  in  <S,  36. 

- in  ffi,  99. 

- in  2j,  170. 

- in  Lucian,  54. 

dreams  and  visions,  103,  132,  139  Jf., 
186,  228/.,  282,  324,  404,  355. 
dual  in  Aram.,  181,  295,  312. 
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dualism  in  Jewish  theology,  82. 
du  l- art,  300. 
du  l-fcamain,  330. 

Essene  influence,  87. 
eunuchs,  119,  124. 

Eupolemus,  cited,  114,  194. 

fasting,  see  piety. 

fatalism,  Pagan,  157,  236. 

fern.  pi.  of  Aram.  vb.  in  -a,  254,  309. 

fern.  ppl.  of  Aram.  vb.  in  -at,  295,309. 

fief  possession,  463. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  192. 
fire  as  element  of  Deity,  298,  301. 

- in  capital  punishment,  196,  202. 

Four  Ages,  188. 

French  argot ,  Aramaism  in,  205. 

Gabriel,  345>.37°,  420. 
gate  of  the  king,  183,  184. 

God  of  Heaven,  158. 
gold  images,  193  Jf. 

Greek  influence  in  Orient,  22. 
Gubaru-Gobryas,  64,  69. 

Heaven  as  surrogate  for  God,  239, 
242. 

Ileliodorus,  444. 

henotheism,  Pagan,  117,  153,  214, 
225. 

Herder,  cited,  287. 

Hermas,  Shepherd  of,  48,  192. 
Herodotus,  cited,  68,  71. 

Hesiod,  cited,  149. 

Hippolytus,  35,  41  /.,  107. 

Immanuel  of  Rome,  io. 
imperfect,  syntax  of  the  Aram.,  226, 
245- 

impersonal  use  of  pi.,  104,  235,  242. 
infinitive,  syntax  of,  128,  156,  273, 
305,  307*. 

intensification,  secondary,  in  nouns, 
170. 

Irenaeus,  31,  32,  44. 

Jephet  b.  ‘Ali,  106. 

Jerome,  32,  56,  107. 

Joseph  story  and  Daniel,  185,  253. 
Josephus,  5,  48,  61,  63,  69,  105,  1 14, 
115,  191,  396. 

Joshua  b.  Josedek,  379,  393. 

Judas  Maccabee,  458. 


Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  31. 

Julius  Hilarianus,  396. 
jussive  in  Aram.,  241. 

Justin  Martyr,  48. 

kiblah,  274,  360. 

Kimhi,  105. 

King  of  Heaven,  245,  247. 

King  of  kings,  171. 
kingdom,  177. 

Kingdom  of  God,  79,  84,  102. 
Konstanz  OLat.  texts,  30. 

labial  confusion  in  <8,  347. 

Laodice,  428. 
law  as  religion,  31 1. 
light  as  sphere  of  God,  157. 
liquids,  exchange  of,  134. 
liturgical  forms,  156,  361. 
liver  divination,  163. 

‘Lucianic’  readings,  45,  54. 

Lucifer  Calaritanus,  31. 
lycanthropy,  220. 

Maimonides,  105. 

matyil  in  noun  formations,  410. 

Massora,  Babylonian,  12. 

Median  empire,  61. 

Megasthenes,  cited,  221. 

Melchite  version,  52. 
menageries,  royal,  173,  270. 
mene  tekel  upharsin ,  261  Jf. 

Messiah  (Anointed),  378,  393  Jf. 
Messianic  interpretations,  Jewish, 
157,  191,  321,  376,  397. 

Michael,  345,  416/.,  472. 
multiplicative  expression,  210. 
musical  instruments,  201. 

Muslim  traditions  of  Daniel,  n,  34, 

140,  265. 

mythological  interpretations,  283, 
285,  321/.,  334,  354. 

Nabonidus- Cyrus  Chronicle,  67  Jf. 
names  of  Jews,  123. 
nasal  dissimilation  in  Aram.,  163. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  139  Jf.,  220  Jf. 

New  Testament,  its  influence  on  text 
of  Gr.  O.T.,  49,  182,  473. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  88. 

Nicopolis,  469. 

Nitocris,  71,  257. 

numerals,  alleged  use  of  letters  for, 

141,  267,  343. 
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Oblation,  daily,  see  Constant. 
Odenathus,  293. 

Odes  of  Solomon,  no.  24,  209. 

Onias  III,  381,  451. 
oral  ‘targums’  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
45,  50. 

Pagan  background,  75,  83,  232,  236. 
Parsee  influence,  85,  188,  321. 
participle  in  consecution  with  finite, 
147- 

passive  construction,  288. 

Persian  education,  122. 

- image- worship,  195. 

- - language,  slow  intrusion  into 

West,  21. 

person,  change  of,  in  narrative,  223. 
piety,  Jewish  practices  of,  87,  104, 
130,  156,  273  ff.,  360,  406. 
plural  for  impersonal  subject,  154. 
Polybius,  421. 

Polychronius,  107. 

Porphyry,  107,  108,  469  if. 
prayer,  see  piety. 

predictive  element  in  the  book,  313. 
provinces  in  the  Oriental  empire, 
182,  269. 

Ptolemy  I,  427. 

Ptolemy  III,  428. 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  446,  454. 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  446,  454. 
punishments,  barbarous,  145,  196, 
270. 

queen  mother,  257. 

Rashi,  1 06. 

resurrection  of  dead,  84,  471. 
romance  in  Aram,  literature,  100. 

Saadia,  34,  105. 

Saadia,  Pseudo-,  106. 
saints,  307. 

salutation  formulas,  224. 
Sanchuniathon,  cited,  77. 


saraballay  sarabara ,  212. 
satrap,  199,  269. 

Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  435,  443. 
sealing  of  apocr>j>ha,  352. 
segholate  nouns  in  Aram.,  152. 
Seleucus  I,  427. 

Seleucus  IV,  444. 

Slavic  text  of  Hippolytus,  35,  41. 
Spinoza,  88. 

superlative  expression,  182,  308, 452, 
453- 

Susanna,  position  of,  5. 

Tammuz  worship,  461. 

Tertullian,  31,  32,  44. 

Test,  of  XII  Patriarchs,  4. 
Theodoret,  107. 

‘third/  253,  256. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  108. 
thrones,  296/. 

Tigris,  407. 
tile  work,  165. 

transcendentalism,  Jewish,  81. 
transcription  theory  for  basis  of  Sep- 
tuagint,  27. 

Tyconius,  31. 

unicorn,  330. 

Uphaz,  408. 

Victorinus  of  Pettau,  31. 

Watchers,  231,  234. 
weeks  of  years,  373. 

Weingarten  OLat.  texts,  29  ff. 
‘Western  Readings/  55. 

Wrath,  the,  347. 

Wurzburg  OLat.  texts,  2gff. 

Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  cited,  63,68. 
Xerxes,  424. 

Zadokite  Fragments,  4,  15. 

Zeus  Olympius,  388. 
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n  and  n  as  final  letters,  147, 156,  175. 
'JIN,  1 18. 
iuiin,  199. 

327- 

131N,  Il8. 

NUN,  147. 
pinN,  227. 
pn^N  hSn,  182. 

3!  nSx,  180. 
tODt?  iSn,  158. 

PiSn  as  singular,  153,  205,  214,  225, 
227,  259. 
iSn,  165. 
nDN,  338. 
mciN,  144. 

TJDtt'N,  124. 

1PN,  170. 

n*a,  302. 
n-1'3,  327. 

129,  225. 

1XN£>S3,  251,  266. 

PD^  ^3,  388. 

J'hSn  13,  214,  319. 
i?JN  13,  318. 
n>!3,  451. 

13J,  204,  21 1,  318. 

13 1J,  200. 

P1TJ,  163. 
mj  root,  286. 

pm,  277. 

'i  as  demonstrative-relative,  168. 
nS  >i,  160. 

*?N'J1,  2,  128. 

1311,  216. 
i'i,  142,  325. 

S3'l,  126. 


(1) 

non  root,  273. 
n'jton,  145,  273. 

NDJ'DP,  256. 

Nisn,  207 . 

iin,  inn,  pm,  226. 

pi,  160,  302. 

mm,  230,  331,  338. 
nun,  260. 
njn,  458,  460. 
pn,  172,  245,  308. 

'pn,  167,  169. 
m  156. 
rnn,  380. 

"?*.  I5S. 

ni',  Hif.  and  Hithp.,  363. 
mm,  use  of,  360,  361. 

survival  in  <S,  361. 
m,  205. 

3  nominal,  304,  318. 

- of  time  at  which,  279,  338,  372. 

nSd,  adverbial,  1 76. 

151. 

386, 389. 
nS3i3,  21 1. 

N"S  verbs  in  Aram.,  171,  241. 

Nil1?  for  nil-',  158. 
lnS  150. 

nnS,  4  curse/  444. 
unS,  252. 

dind,  126. 

'i  no,  164. 

Snip'd,  128. 
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-jSd,  Hif.,  360. 

13 1,  134. 

p,  partitive,  428,  432. 
ton  p,  208. 

"9®,  4i4. 

nv^o,  378,  382. 

naiaj,  150,  264. 
ansnaj,  255. 
tjj,  379. 
ntcu,  x6o. 
iTnj,  259. 
iSu,  148. 

-ijd,  181. 

“\dd,  127. 

Sa-iD,  211. 
ono,  124. 

P«,  273. 

pp,  160,  302. 
air,  208. 

■vy,  ‘  watcher/  231,  234. 
N'Sy,  215,  217. 

n'1??.  21s.  307/- 

xn'Sy,  276. 

“icy,  126. 

TP,  235- 

n;ry  as  auxiliary,  340. 
o'D>  pny,  297,  300. 

“ina,  178. 
e»>CD,  21 1. 
hSd,  205. 

J'^s,  178. 

344- 


’A^tecBpi,  124,  134. 

<£xox&Xu<Ju<;,  78- 
cixixpuyoq,  76. 

daxp&injq  Aquilanic  =  aaxpaxTn<;,i99. 

BaXraaap,  Bzpxaaap,  129,  252. 


00,  25s. 

yns,  438. 

p*ID,  24O,  242. 

r-’D,  337,  342. 
ajns,  208/. 

nos,  333,  337,  340,  406 
339,  439,  440. 

■«,  3 1 5* 

P™,  343,  472. 

npns,  239,  242,  364,  367,  374- 
nxix,  256. 

‘pang,’  415. 
lie*,  231. 

SSp,  409- 

r*P,  443,  444- 

pSo  ITNl,  284. 

Nma-i,  241,  316. 
on,  Hafel,  272. 
p>yi,  164. 

237. 

a'ac,  213. 

mo,  root,  219. 

B'o,  Ethpeel,  149. 
nSo.  1S0,  219. 
npo,  ‘moment,’  203,  240. 
■vpo  avoided  by  Grr.,  348. 
3=bp  rw,  342. 

a^wnn,  361,  363. 

xnSr,  ^nSn,  254,  256. 

(2) 

pciptq,  (StpTOC,  327. 

PGpXoq,  361. 

Yo£apiqvo(,  163. 
ye  as  gloss,  316. 

7vwat<;,  126,  200. 
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rpirripTjatq,  259. 
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$eax6Tiqs  =  Tetragrammaton,  369. 
tSlOtXIQTTJS,  200. 

cfp,  234. 
i3S- 

■?)Yo6tAevoq,  379. 

•fjxaTbaxoxos,  163 

eUTTjq,  163. 

’Iexovfaq,  113 

xatp6s,  160. 
xaTa^oXrj,  299. 
xacTaarpoipTj,  317. 

XetToupYelv,  300. 

Jbtxpiav,  179. 

*ocpi6s,  438. 

[L&yo<;}  139. 
pie  ft  craves,  125. 

veavfoxos,  125. 
v6ptos,  anarthrous,  316. 


b  5£,  217. 

x<£pas,  indeclinable,  347,  460, 
xeTaaos,  212. 
xpocp^petv,  305. 
xTepOytov,  386. 

aa^etp,  441. 
aTpiTTQYOS,  199. 
auv,  Aquilanic  use,  332. 
auvexTtxis,  271. 
auvexbs,  458. 
cppayOUiv,  375. 

Tiaaetv,  276. 

TtpiG>p£a,  158. 
rupavvos,  125,  200. 

uxaxos,  199. 
u^tcruos,  215. 

9&ot  as  title,  217. 

^aXSaicr^,  144,  163. 

Xpfatia,  382,  397. 

Xptaxbs  xupios,  401. 

Xpbvos,  160. 
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